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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Arr. I.—Rafael von Urbino und sein Vater Giovanni Santi. 
Von J. D. Passavant: in zwey Theilen, mit vierzehn Abbil- 
dungen. Leipzig. 1839. 


FOR more than two centuries every account of the life and 

labours of Raphael may be said to have been derived, with 
little material alteration, from Vasari. It would be unjust to so 
pleasing a narrator to attribute this solely to the indolence of the 
writers who succeeded him ; indeed modern critics, without ex- 
cusing the occasional inaccuracies of the Florentine biographer, 
have acknowledged that his just and artist-like criticism, and 
the naiveté and interest of his details, as far as they go, could 
scarcely be improved. It was, in short, chiefly owing to Vasari’s 
well-earned reputation that the task of revising, and, what was 
far more difficult, of completing the valuable outlines he had 
left, was so long—unfortunately too long—deferred. Of the more 
voluminous accounts of the Italian painters which have appeared 
within the present century, the greater part, however embellished 
by the lively description of works of art, or illustrated by the 
connexion with general history, can scarcely be said to have con- 
tributed any additional facts. To this class belong the lives of 
Raphael by Duppa, Braun, and Quatremere de Quincy :—the 
Italian translation of the last, overwhelmed as it is with notes, not 
always remarkable for their importance or correctness, may never- 
theless be considered the fullest memoir that had appeared prior 
to the far superior-work of Passavant. 

The credit of instituting a new kind of research in the history 
of art, as opposed to the habit of copying Vasari, is perhaps due 
in the first instance to Pungileoni. The first volume of his Life 
of Correggio, published in 1817, proved that it was still possible 
to wrest from the mouldering records of convents and similar 
archives a few important facts and chronological data, with which, 
as safe links, other materials might be connected. The same writer 
was equally fortunate in his patient researches at Urbino respect- 
ing Giovanni Santi, the father of Raphael, and respecting the 
great painter himself; but conscious, perhaps, that his Life of 
Correggio had failed to unite a comprehensive spirit of criticism 
with mere historic accuracy, he contented himself with giving the 
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latter results of his investigations in two small pamphlets, as ma- 
terials for future historians. 

Of the writers on art on this side the Alps, the first who fol- 
lowed the example of Pungileoni in aighel research, while he 
far surpassed the Italian in philosophic criticism, was Von 
Rumobhr. In the two first volumes’ of his ‘Italienische For- 
schungen,’ after briefly tracing the vicissitudes of art in the dark 
ages, this writer gives the history of several painters of the Flo- 
rentine, Sienese, and Umbrian schools. His sources were 
original documents and the testimonies of early writers employed 
to verify or correct the accounts of Vasari; his descriptions and 
criticisms were fresh from the works themselves in every case 
where this was possible. Thus a scrupulous spirit of invyestiga- 
tion, combined with the views of an enlightened historian and not 
unskilful connoisseur, at once distinguish Rumohr from most of 
the writers on these subjects who appeared about the same time ; 
of the two opposite qualifications of patient research and a gene- 
ralising, philosophic treatment of materials thus acquired, it must, 
however, be admitted that the latter is ever active—with or without 
sufficient data. The third volume was devoted to Raphael and 
his contemporaries, but the account is brief, and the method this 
author had followed with such pains in his former volumes, he 
wanted either leisure or inclination to pursue. We shall have 
occasion, however, to show, that even in this portion he still ap- 
pears to advantage in his occasional enlightened remarks on the 
works of Raphael. 

The same spirit of accurate research, the same conscientious 
principle as to actual inspection, a still more practised eye, and a 
still more artist-like feeling, are united in Passavant with a more 
cautious indulgence of particular opinions and impressions. In 
philosophic criticism he is, perhaps, inferior to Rumobhr ; his 
laborious and well-arranged book might be rendered still more 
complete and accurate even in its facts, but on the whole it may 
safely be said that no production of the kind has approached it 
for copiousness and originality of information. The second 
volume will be found eminently useful, and, with very little cor- 
rection, may serve as a model for future compilations of the 
kind ; it consists of a catalogue of all Raphael’s works, first 
arranged chronologically with reference to the periods of their 
production. The description of each work, with an indication 
of the gallery or collection, if known, where it exists, is followed 
by a list of the drawings or preparatory studies for the com- 
position ; these are described in like manner: then follows an 
enumeration of all the engravings and known copies. A second 
catalogue contains a list of such works as are known only from 
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description, arid of others falsely ascribed to Raphael, or which 
were only executed by his scholars and imitators from his designs. 
The justness of the grounds on which the author inserts many a 
highly-prized possession in this category will naturally be chal- 
lenged by those interested in the decision. A third catalogue is 
devoted to the drawings alone, arranged according to the coun- 
tries where the various collections exist. The old engravings 
after Raphael are also enumerated together ;—and lastly, all the 
works attributed to the master are classed, according to their 
subjects, as an index to both volumes. The biography itself, 
which is thus comparatively a small part of the work, occupies 
about half the first volume, the rest being composed of incidental 
memoirs, documents, and extracts. By far the most valuable 
portion is that relating to the earlier history and productions of 
Raphael, a subject on which conjecture had too long usurped the 
place of any attempt at chronological accuracy. 

A circumstance that at once forces itself on our notice, and 
which we here find treated with the attention it deserves for the 
first time, is the importance of Urbino, both in a political and 
social point of view, at the peridd when Raphael began his 
career. The resources and renown of this little dukedom, im- 
proved and upheld by Federigo da Montefeltro, remained ulti- 
‘mately unimpaired in the hands of his successor Guidubaldo: 
the state, in short, was represented, and its warlike population 
led to the field by hereditary sovereigns, before Florence had 
learned to yield even to temporary sway. That a Tuscan writer 
on art should be silent on the past glories of a neighbouring 
state is quite natural; but it seems unaccountable that so many 
biographers, in following Vasari, should have overlooked the 
remarkable circumstances by which Raphael was surrounded in 
his youth—circumstances which must not only have had an in- 
fluence on his taste, but which brought him in contact with the 
most celebrated men of his age, many of whom afterwards served 
him, at least with the communication of their learning, when he 
was employed at the court of Rome. 

This inattention is the more surprising since we find that, in 
speaking of other painters, natives of Urbino, the glories of the 
Athens of Umbria, as it was called, were not forgotten. Thus 
Bellori, in his Life of Baroccio, whose descent he traces from a 
sculptor of that name at the court of Federigo, opens his narra- 
tive as follows :—‘ Federigo Feltrio, Duke of Urbino, who in his 
days was the light of Italy in the arts of peace and in arms, 
among his other noble works, built a most magnificent palace on 
the rugged situation in which Urbino is placed. This structure 


had the reputation of being the finest that Italy had seen up Se 
B2 that 
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that time. Not only did the duke enrich it with tasteful and 
appropriate ornaments, but enhanced its splendour by a collection 
of antique marble and bronze statues, and choice pictures, and 
with yast expense got together a great number of most excellent 
and rare books,’ &e. This description is evidently copied from 
the opening of Castiglione’s ‘ Cortegiano,’ where the expression 
respecting the collection of statues (un infinita di statue antiche 
di marmo e di bronzo) is still stronger. Among the omissions 
with which Passavant must be charged, we must reckon his not 
having endeavoured to trace these specimens of antique sculpture, 
which probably in the end migrated with the ducal library to 
Rome, and may now be in the Vatican. It would be desirable 
to know what they were ; for although Raphael was never remark- 
able for a servile imitation of the antique, we find that he some- 
times adopted his subjects, and often improved his drapery and ” 
his forms, from such examples. 
The influence of classic monuments of art has been too much 
overlooked, generally, in the early history of painting. In modern 
times we are accustomed to consider a direct imitation of sculp- 
ture as the evidence of such an influence: in the infancy and 
gradual development of art, the effect was much less pronounced 
but not the less real. Those who, like the Germans, are in the 
habit of drawing a strong line of demarcation between the classic 
and Christian taste, are too apt to neglect the consideration of this 
question, and, except in decided instances, like Mantegna, of the 
adoption of antique forms, appear to think that Italian art was as 
independent in its infancy as it was in its perfection. We shall 
not now stay to examine this subject further, but merely remark 
that, although Rome was ultimately the centre of the classic taste, 
almost every Italian city preceded it in forming collections of 
antique sculpture. The examples at Pisa from which the early 
sculptors of that city caught their first inspiration, the school of 
Squarcione at Padua, the garden of the Medici at Florence, and 
the gallery of Urbino, were all exercising their influence before 
the treasures of the Roman territory were exhumed. Poggio 
Bracciolini, who had himself employed agents to import speci- 
mens of sculpture from the Levant to Florence, could only count 
six statues in Rome towards the middle of the fifteenth century. 
That the account above quoted relating to Urbino was not ex- 
aggerated, is abundantly evident from the corroborating testimonies 
of local historians, and, we may add, from the architecture of the 
palaces of Urbino and Gubbio, considered with reference to its 
age. Perhaps the most interesting of the historians just alluded 
to is the father of Raphael, Giovanni Santi, who, in a MS. poem 
preserved in the Vatican, consisting of twenty-three books in 
terza 
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terza rima, celebrates the martial and peaceful virtues of the 
Duke Federigo. Tle chronicle is so far complete that it ends 
with the death of its hero in 1482 (the year before Raphael was 
born), and is dedicated to his son and successor Guidubaldo I. 
In the dedication Giovanni Santi speaks of having been early 
induced to embrace ‘the admirable art of painting, the difficulty 
of which,” he says, ‘ added to domestic cares, would be a burden 
even for the shoulders of Atlas.’ From the expression ‘ I am not 
ashamed to be called a professor of this noble art,’ coupled with 
the evidence of no inconsiderable possessions, it may be inferred 
that Giovanni yielded to a strong inclination for the pursuit, 
having other sufficient means of subsistence. The military ex- 
ploits and public life of the Duke Federigo are the subjects of 
histories almost as copious as the rhymes in question, but some 
domestic details lose nothmg from appearing in a poetical dress, 
especially as the poet seems to write better when he trusts least 
to imagination. The death of the accomplished Countess Bat- 
tista,* at the age of twenty-six, is among the most touching of 
his descriptions. This lady, whose acquirements merited the 
praises of Bernardo Tasso, had pronounced an extempore Latin 
address at the age of twenty, to Pope Pius II. and the princes 
and ambassadors who were with him in Milan, when the learned 
pontiff, with probably as much truth as gallantry, declared that 
he was unable to reply to her with equal eloquence. On hearing 
of her dangerous illness, her husband left the command of the 
Florentine army, and arrived only to see her expire. The poet 
describes her embracing her lord for the last time, her causing 
their infant son Guidubaldo to be placed in his father’s arms 
while the bystanders melted in tears, and concludes— 
* Chiuse quel santo, onesto e grave ciglio, 
Rendendo |’ alma al ciel divotamente, 
Libera e sciolta dal mondan periglio.’ 

The chronicle of Giovanni Santi is in no respect more important 
than in his occasional allusions to the painters, sculptors, and 
architects of his time in Urbino and elsewhere in Italy. These 
notices, corroborated by the testimony of other historians, by the 
documents brought to light by Pungileoni, and still more by 
his own researches on the spot, have enabled Passavant to give a 
. sufficiently full account of the artists who constantly or occasion- 
ally exercised their talents at Urbino during Raphael’s youth, 
and of others whose works, done at earlier periods, were acces- 
sible to him in and near his native city. 





* Passavant is wrong in calling her Duchess; the title of Duke was conferred on 
Count Federigo by Sixtus IV. in 1474, (two years after the death of Battista,) on the 
marriage of the Pope's nephew, Giovanni della Rovere, with Giovanna, daughter of 
Federigo. Ww 

e 
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We cannot accompany the historian far in these researches, and 
must follow his own example in expressing our reluctance to ac- 
quiesce in eulogies, where we have not had opportunities of 
judging for ourselves. Luciano Lauranna, the architect of the 
palaces of Urbino and Gubbio, undoubtedly deserves to have his 
name recorded. The style of these buildings resembles, in its 
tasteful imitation of the antique, that of Leon Battista Alberti, 
and may thus not have been without its influence on Raphael and 
his townsman Bramante. Francesco di Giorgio of Siena, to whom 
the design of the Urbino palace is erroneously ascribed by Vasari, 
seems to have been employed in the fortifications, and in some 
works of ornamental sculpture, which still adorn the interior and 
exterior of the palace. In these decorative works, Ambrogio 
Baroccio, the ancestor of the painter, assisted, and merited the 
praises of Giovanni Santi, for the taste and spirit of his architec- 
tural foliage. The walls of many of the apartments were painted 
with frescoes, which have long disappeared. Baldi, in his 
* Descrizione del Palazzo ducale d’ Urbino,’ speaks of a room, 
annexed to the library, which contained portraits of celebrated 
men of all ages: these have perished ; but one of Raphael’s early 
sketch-books, preserved in the academy at Venice, contains draw- 
ings of this description, probably done from the representations 
in question. Even the panelling was here and there of a costly 
kind ; it appears to have been the work of Maestro Giacomo of 
Florence, who wrought in ¢tarsia (inlaid wood), a mode of imi- 
tation which Vasari includes among the arts of design, and in which 
original and fine compositions were sometimes, perhaps we should 
say, thrown away. The curious specimens still existing in both 
the palaces alluded to may have been the work of this artist. The 
English traveller who paces the grand apartments (some of which, 
in the Gubbio edifice, are now filled with silk-looms!) recognises 
among these inlaid ornaments. the insignia of the Order of the 
Garter, a distinction conferred on more than one sovereign of 
Urbino, and of which the Montefeltri were justly proud. 

The history of the painters of Urbino and its neighbourhood 
might be traced to a much earlier date, from the specimens still 
existing. These, for the most part, possess but little interest ; 
but we cannot omit the name, though nothing but the name re- 
mains, of the Oderigi, mentioned by Dante (Purg. c. 11). An 
tapngeate inscription marks the house in Gubbio, where the 
poet for a time resided, and where it is said he composed part of 
his great work.* It was in this place he became acquainted 

with 





* The rage in Italy for putting up /apidi, to commemorate all kinds of events, has 
been sometimes ridiculed ; but we observe, in ing, that none would object to see 
such a practice somewhat more prevalent than it is in England. Associations which 

all 
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with Oderigi, the missal-painter, to which circumstance alone 
probably the artist owed his immortality. 

To come at once to the painters whose merit was sufficient to 
attract the attention, or influence the style of the best of their 
successors, we find that Gentile da Fabriano painted occasionally 
at and near Urbino, as well as at Rome and other places. A 
Madonna and Child from his pencil won the admiration of 
Michael Angelo himself, who, according to Vasari, used to say 
that Gentile had a hand like his name. Paolo Uccello, celebrated 
for his skill in perspective—and celebrated for the colossal eques- 
trian figure of the English condottiere, Hawkwood, which he 
painted on the walls of the cathedral at Florence—appears among 
the painters who left specimens of their talents in Urbino; his 
works, indeed, are no longer to be found there, but the recorded 
payments, dated 1468, are sufficient proofs. Giovanni Santi, 
alluding to the wonders of perspective done in his time, ob- 
serves— 

* Et si perfectamente hogi riluce, 
Che como scorge la verti: visiva 
Perfectamente in disegnio reduce. 
Et benché el fin di Jei ]’huom si non trova, 
Pur é dela pictura membro intero 
E invention del nostro secul nova.’ 

A curious picture by Giorgio Andreoli, erroneously ascribed 
to Bramante, is preserved in the church of Sta. Chiara. It 
represents an architectural composition in perspective: the round 
building with Corinthian pilasters, which forms the chief object, 
appears to have been a favourite perspective lesson with the 
artists of the time and neighbourhood, and occurs, variously 
modified, in the works of Perugino and Raphael. A very 
similar design was afterwards introduced in the architectural 
decoration of a theatre at Urbino, when the first regular Italian 
comedy, the Calandra of Cardinal Bibiena, was represented there 
in 1513 (and not as Tiraboschi supposes, in 1508). These 
decorations, the work of Girolamo Genga, a fellow-scholar of 
Raphael with Perugino, are minutely described in one af Cas- 
tiglione’s letters. 

Pietro della Francesca, one of the most accomplished painters 
of his time, deserves more especial attention. He was the guest 
of Giovanni Santi, in Urbino, in 1469. His portraits of the 
Duke (then Count) Federigo, and his consort Battista Sforza, 
forming a dyptich, are now in the gallery at Florence. A single 
specimen only of his talents remains at Urbino ; but in his native 





all must cherish are gradually lost from the neglect of this. Many a house in the 
older streets of London well deserves such memorials. . 
city, 
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city,- Borgo S. Sepolchro; many of his works are:still extant. At 
Arezzo, in the church of S. Francesco, Pietro painted ‘the History 
of the Cross,’ and, among other subjects, ‘the Vision of Constan- 
tine.’ ‘In this,’ says Vasari, ‘an angel, foreshortened, descends 
head downwards, with the sign of Victory to Constantine, who 
sleeps in his tent guarded by some armed figures, dimly seen, 
while the light from the angel, which is managed with great skill, 
illumines the tent, the figures in armour, and the surrounding 
objects. Pietro,’ he continues, ‘thus taught the importance of 
copying effects from nature, and contriving them originally—in- 
deed, he did this himself so successfully, that he was the means 
of other more modern masters following in the same track, and 
attaining the great excellence which we have witnessed in our own 
times.’ The defeat of Maxentius was also among these subjects ; 
and Vasari, after praising the picturesque effect of certain portions, 
goes on to describe the flight and submersion of Maxentius, 
‘where a group of horses, foreshortened, is so admirably ma- 
naged, that, considering the time when the work was done, it 
must be admitted to be surpassingly well.’ He speaks also of 
some figures skilfully designed in regard to anatomy, ‘so little 
known at the time. The remains of these frescoes, badly 
retouched, are still to be seen at Arezzo, The sketch for a 
portion of ‘the Vision of Constantine’ is in the Lawrence collec- 
tion, and when published by Ottley, was ascribed to Giorgione— 
a remarkable confirmation of the truth of Vasari’s praises. Pietro 
della Francesca and Bramantino da Milano had painted some 
frescoes in the Vatican. These, Vasari informs us, were destroyed 
to make way for Raphael’s ‘Deliverance of Peter,’ and the 
‘ Miracle of Bolsena.” What Pietro’s subject was, it may now 
be impossible to learn; but it was probably one of those striking 
effects of chiaro-scuro, of which he seems to have given the first 
examples; it appears to have occupied the place where the 
‘ Deliverance of Peter’ now is. The coincidence between his 
treatment of such subjects (as described by Vasari above, in the 
‘ Vision of Constantine’), and the remarkable effect of light and 
shade in Raphael’s ‘ Deliverance of Peter,’ is, perhaps, more 
than accidental, and Passavant might safely have ventured 
to allude to it, Lastly, this master was skilled above all his 
contemporaries in perspective and geometry; and Vasari goes 
so far as to say, ‘the most important information that exists on 
such subjects is derived from him.’ His MSS. were deposited in 
the ducal library at Urbino, and some of them are now in the 
possession of the Marini family at Borgo S. Sepolchro. The 
most distinguished contemporary painters of Romagna and Um- 
bria are said to have studied under Pietro della Francesca. 

Among 
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Among these, Melozzo da Forli and Luca Signorelli confirm such 
a tradition by their, works more than Pietro Perugino.. The 
name of Melozzo da Forli, of whom Giovanni Santi ‘speaks ‘in 
terms of regard, is associated with an epoch in the art, from his 
having first attempted that kind of foreshortening when figures 
are supposed to be seen above the eye (di sotto in si) ; and 
in this respect he is to be considered the precursor of Cor- 
reggio. Vasari, speaking of a work of this nature by him, ‘the 
Ascension,’ formerly in the church of the SS. Apostoli at Rome, 
says, ‘ the figures of Christ and the angels seemed to pierce the roof.’ 
This artist appears to have been employed in a villa of the sove- 
reigns of Urbino. Of the celebrated Luca Signorelli it is unne- 
cessary to say more than that Michael Angelo did not disdain to 
borrow from his original and well-studied groups at Orvieto. 

In the prominent characteristics of these painters we may trace 
a more decided connexion with the style of Andrea Mantegna 
than with any Florentine example; and as some corroboration of 
this it may be mentioned, that Giovanni Santi places Mantegna 
at the head of the painters of his time :— 

* Perché de tucti i membri de tale arte 

Lo integro e chiaro corpo lui possede 

Pid che huom de Italia o dele externe parte.’ 
The poet concludes along eulogy on the same artist, by repeating 
that 

‘in cid (Ja pittura) tien lo impero.’ 

The physical elements of the art had, in fact, made great progress 
in the hands of the artists above mentioned. Perspective and geo- 
metry introduced a taste for architecture; and the same love of 
perspective, in its application to form, led to foreshortening and 
to depth in composition: with these, chiaro-scuro necessarily 
advanced. Instances are quoted, in which some, like Luca Signo- 
relli, approached the modern * richness in colour; but for a . de- 
cided progress in this respect, and still more for expression, and 
a very marked religious feeling, we should rather look to another 
group of painters in the same neighbourhood, most of them some- 
what later in date, with Pietro Perugino at their head. 

The period when Pietro della Francesca, and the artists named 
with him, produced their principal works, was soon after the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Several were employed at Rome 
by Pope Nicholas V., about 1455; but Signorelli and Perugino 
were painting in the Vatican much later. The artists in ques- 
tion had been the wonder of their age, yet many of their produc- 





‘The modern manner’ is Vasari’s term for the perfection of the art in the hands 
of Raphael, Titian, and their contemporaries. 
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tions were swept away to make room for the frescoes of Raphael, 
and afterwards for ‘the Last Judgment’ of Michael Angelo. 
Thus, in Venice, the Pietro Martire of Titian supplanted the same 
subject at the same altar by Jacobello del Fiore. Signorelli and 
Pietro Perugino were, it appears, in Rome when a fresco by the 
former was destroyed, because a young man of five-and-twenty 
could far surpass it. The venerable artists might have witnessed 
this without a painful humiliation: they had the consciousness of 
having themselves improved on the works of their predecessors, 
and of having enabled Raphael himself to reach the perfection it 
was not in the nature of things they should attain. 

For the works of Giovanni Santi, those who are curious to trace 
the few that remain will find ample details in Pungileoni and 
Passavant. We merely observe, that the picture, which was 
always supposed to represent the family of the artist, with the 
infant Raphael kneeling by his mother’s side, is unfortunately 

roved to be an ex voto of another person, whose portrait, with 
those of his family, Giovanni has introduced. 

Federigo da Montefeltro’s great love for the arts was in no 
respect more conspicuous than in his being one of the first of the 
Italian princes to possess a work by Van Eyck, and to employ 
one of that celebrated painter’s scholars, Justus van Ghent, on a 
considerable work in Urbino. The picture in question—a scrip- 
ture subject, treated in a somewhat fantastic manner—still exists 
in the church of S. Agata, at Urbino. In the back-ground the 
painter has introduced the Duke Federigo, with two of his suite 
(one being the painter’s portrait), and a Venetian, Caterino 
Zeno, who was at that time at the court of Urbino, as ambassador 
from Persia. The picture is painted in oil; the date 1474. 
Other works by the same artist have disappeared. Passavant 
traces the influence of this early Flemish style in some Italian 
works of the same time and place; but Justus appears to have 
kept his secret of oil-painting to himself; at all events, the older 
Italian painters continued to work in distemper. This circum- 
stance may have produced a misunderstanding between the Fle- 
mish painter and Giovanni Santi, and may account for the omission 
of the name of Justus in Giovanni’s catalogue of the celebrated 
artists of his time. On the other hand, the poet makes honour- 
able mention of Van Eyck under the name of ‘il gran Joannes.’ 
A passage in which he asserts the powers of imitation, as gene- 
rally developed in the fifteenth century, also seems to have refer- 
ence to the style of the early Flemish masters : — 

* Chi serra (sara) quel che possi el chiar colore 
Lucido e trasparente de un rubino 
Contrafar mai, o el suo vago splendore ? 
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Chi é quel che possi el sol in sul mattino 
Dipingere mai, o un spechiar del’ acque 

Cum fronde e fior vicini allor (al lor) confino ? 
Qual mai si excellente al mondo nacque 

Che un bianco giglio facci, o fresca rosa 

Cum quel bel pur che a natura piacque ? 

El paragon se trova: ove ogni cosa 

Vinta riman,’ &c. 


The peculiar characteristics of the school of Umbria, repre- 
sented chiefly by Pietro Perugino, have been ably defined by 
Rumohr ; but in order to take a just view of this subject, we must 
first refer to the earlier state of Italian art, and to the causes of 
its first ramifications. The ancient Christian modes of repre- 
sentation, the technical methods of the middle ages, and the usual 
range of subjects had been in a great measure set aside by Giotto, 
whose fame and example decided the tendency of the Florentine 
school for more than a century. With a feeling for richness of 
composition and dramatic interest, he had rejected or modified the 
formal but sometimes awe-inspiring types of the older painters. 
The subjects derived from the legenils of modern saints, and espe- 
cially S. Francesco d’ Assisi, were preferred by this most original 
artist and his followers, less perhaps from a devotional feeling, 
than from the opportunities such scenes afforded for variety in 
composition and for the direct imitation of nature. In Siena, on 
the other hand, and again in Romagna and elsewhere, the attach- 
ment to the ancient types remained in a great measure unchanged; 
and if modern saints were as frequently represented, the religious 
feeling which suggested their introduction into altar-pieces was 
paramount to any aim of art. At the same time, each progressive 
improvement in imitation was by slow degrees engrafted on the 
traditional types. Among the individual talents that had a share 
in promoting this tendency in the Umbrian school, Taddeo and 
Domenico Bartoli of Siena may be especially mentioned. Traces 
of their influence, both in general treatment and in the religious 
feeling alluded to, are to be met with in Assisi. In the mecha- 
nical imitation of Giotto, which so long characterised the Floren- 
tine school, no remarkable example of this religious spirit appeared 
till Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole, a Dominican monk after- 
wards beatified, poured forth a quantity of works, in which the ex- 
quisite purity and sanctity of the expressions still excite the liveliest 
admiration. One of the most remarkable of his paintings represents 
the coronation of the Virgin. She is surrounded by angels and 
saints, ‘so well ‘pourtrayed,’ says Vasari, ‘so varied in mien and 
in the airs of the heads, that one has incredible delight in gazing 
on them ; nay, the spectator feels that those blessed spirits, assum- 
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ing them to appear in hunian shape, could not look otherwise 
in heaven than as they are here represented.” This picture, which 
appears to have gained the painter the surname of Angelico,* 
is now in the Louvre; it hangs in one of the rooms where the 
drawings are placed. The upper portion only is in good preser- 
vation. Schorn in his notes to Vasari says that the late Mr. 
Ottley had a similar picture : it is probably an early copy; but 
even as such it would be an interesting acquisition for the National 
Gallery. Two reputed scholars of this artist, Gentile da Fabriano 
and Benozzo Gozzoli, painted at Perugia and its neighbourhood. 
In Florence, itself, however, the example can hardly be said to 
have been followed with effect; Masaccio, who had, to a certain 
extent, a similar feeling, died young, and was outlived by Fiesole 
himself; a long interval elapsed before Fra Bartolommeo ap- 
peared, and the constantly increasing taste for classic antiquity 
—a taste carried so far by some men of letters.as to induce a 
disgust for sacred subjects—was with difficulty stemmed even 
by that painter. The works of Angelico, spread early in the 
fifteenth century throughout central Italy, are, on the other hand, 
to be included among the inspiring causes of the devotional 
tendency of the Umbrian painters. One other, and by no means 
the least, of these influences was the neighbourhood of Assisi, the 
shrine of St. Francis himself. The church of Assisi is the arena 
where the early Italian painters contended for fame, and where the 
vestiges of their works are still to be seen. The history of St. 
Francis, as affording subjects for the pencil, mainly contributed, as 
we have seen, to form the outward character of some Italian schools 
from the first. But the influence of the peculiar religious spirit 
which emanated from this centre was still more important as regards 
its connexion with art :— it suggested a subdued humility of demean- 
our, contrasting in a fascinating manner with a certain fervour of 
expression, a soul-felt, unearthly longing, the origin or type of 
which is to be sought in the legendary visions of the saint. The 
following passage in Vasari, relating to Raphael's figure of St. 
Francis in the picture of ‘the Madonna di Foligno,’ is applicable 
to many representations of the saint by earlier painters: it will 
hardly bear translating :—‘ Né mancd Raffaello fare il medesimo 
nella figura di S. Francesco, il quale, ginocchioni in terra—guarda 
in alto la nostra Donna, ardendo di carita, nell’ affetto della pittura, 
Ja quale nel lineamento e nel colorito mostra che e’ si strugga di 
affezione, pigliando conforto e vita dal guardo della bellezza di Lei 
e del Figliuolo.’ 

* Vasari, speaking of the manners of this holy personage, who refused the arch- 
bishopric of Florence, says, with his usual naivet¢, ‘he was never seen out of temper 


with the monks of his convent; a most remarkable circumstance (graudissima cosa) 
which to me seems almost incredible.’ 
The 
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The characteristics above described will be found to present 
the greatest erenieet, poenile contrast to the principle of ancient or classic 
art. Instead of action and form we have inward life. The gene- 
ral distinction is well poimted out by Fuseli, when he observes, 
‘the heroism of the Christian and his majesty were internal, and 
powerful or exquisite forms allied him no longer exclusively to 
his God.’ But the nature of the art itself is unchangeable, and 
however modified by the influence of a spiritual religion, must 
still assert its qualities, if it is to maintain a separate character and 
aim, as compared with other modes of expression. This was 
gradually felt, and in the end the desired combination was attained 
in perfection by Raphael. Angelico da Fiesole may be considered 
the representative of the Christian painters who underrated the 
physical elements of the art; and the productions of some of his 
imitators, no longer informed by his sincerity and intenseness of 
feeling, have little to recommend them. Vasari, after praising, as 
we have seen, the works of this extraordinary painter, makes the 
following judicious observation :—‘ I would not that any one 
should deceive himself, mistaking awkwardness and want of skill 
in works of art for a devout character, and on the other hand 
confounding the beautiful and true with the indelicate.’ 

The painters who were most remarkable for the qualities we 
have been describing, united with considerable power of colour, 
were Nicolo Alunno of Foligno, Pietro Vannucci, called Peru- 
gino, Andrea Luigi of Assisi, and Bernardino Pinturicchio. The 
first-named is the earliest of the four in whom the impulse alluded 
to is remarkable, and although but little anterior to the rest, from 
the dryer style of his works, and from having only painted in dis- 
temper, he may be considered the link between the practice of 
the older painters and the comparatively rich and glowing manner 
of Perugino. His latest production has the date 1499. Vasari's 
account of Andrea Luigi, called L’ Ingegno, is very contradictory 
in itself; but it may be safely assumed that this painter assisted 
Perugino in his works in the Sixtine chapel, about 1480. Pass- 
avant is the first who has pointed out specimens of this artist's 
productions ; one is at Assisi, in its original place ; others are at 
Rome and Orvieto. Bernardino di Betto, aalled Pinturicchio, 
of Perugia, was the oldest scholar of Perugino, and was with him 
when Raphael first studied under the same painter. With regard 
to Pinturicchio and his master, it is to be observed that many of 
their later performances scarcely give an idea of the powerful and 
touching expressions which are so striking in their earlier works. 

"Specimens of this finer manner of Pinturicchio are to be seen at 
Perugia in the gallery of the academy, at S. Severino, and in 
Rome. Schorn, in the notes to his translation of Vasari, classes 
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with the best an Assumption, in the church of Monte Oliveto, at 
Naples, Perugino is seen to advantage in Florence, the cele- 
brated picture formerly in Sta. Chiara being now in the Palazzo 
Pitti, Having been always exposed to the sun in its original 
place, it is now somewhat faded, but Vasari speaks of the beauty 
of the colouring as new in the art when the work appeared; and 
in describing the subject—the disciples and others mourning over 
the dead Saviour—says, ‘the Marys, having stopped weeping; 
look on the dead with poet we and love.’ In Arms to do jaalie 
to this invention, it is necessary to remember the violent contor- 
tions and grimaces of the earlier painters in similar subjects. 
Other fine specimens of the artist are at Lyons, Perugia, and 
Rome. Many of the scholars of Perugino who witnessed the 
astonishing progress of Raphael, ended in adopting his manner, 
to the total neglect of thet of their common teacher. One conse- 
quence of this imitation, as might naturally be expected, was the 
adoption of many Raphaelesque compositions, and a certain ap- 
proximation to the manner, and sometimes the higher excellences, 
of their fellow-scholar. Of these painters it will be sufficient to 
mention the names of Giovanni called Lo Spagna, Girolamo © 
Genga, and Domenico Alfani. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be gathered that this school 
had less of the severer elements of the art, less anatomical science, 
and boldness in design, than was apparent in Luca Signorelli, and 
the masters who resembled and preceded him. A similar dis- 
tinction is observable in Florence (although, as before observed, 
the religious tendency was there short-lived), if we compare the 
successors of Angelico da Fiesole with Verocchio. This artist, 
whose works were chiefly in sculpture, invites our attention to a 
class of designers, many of whom resembled him in treating both 
arts: if sculpture suffered by such a connexion, painting un- 
doubtedly gained by it, and to this plastic influence, the thorough 
study of anatomy, and the employment of chiaro-scuro as con- 
ducive to roundness, are greatly to be attributed. The latter 
quality was already aimed at by Masaccio early in the fifteenth 
century, and both attained perfection, as regards their application 
to form, in the hands of Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo. 

The fact, alluded to by Giovanni Santi, that Perugino and 
Leonardo da Vinci were intimate friends (‘ Due giovin par 
detate e par d’amori’) is the only circumstance that corro- 
borates Vasari’s assertion respecting the education of Perugino 
with Verocchio, Leonardo's master ; for there is not the slightest 
evidence of such a connexion in the style of the Umbrian 
master. It would be easier to believe that Perugino’s earlier 
works in Florence may not have been without their effect on 
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Leonardo, whose sweetness of expression is sometimes as remark- 
able as his accuracy and energy of form, Michael Angelo alone 
never seems to have felt or acknowledged the merit, such as it 
was, of this placid and expressive school; at least in the instance 
of those painters with whom he had personal intercourse. His 
contemptuous treatment of Francia in Bologna, and of Perugino 
in Florence, is well known; the quarrel with Perugino, which, 
according to Vasari, was a bitter one, could not but excite unfa- 
vourable prejudices towards Michael Angelo in the mind of 
Raphael, who always retained the warmest attachment to his early 
teacher. 

The life of Raphael divides itself into three periods. The first, 
to the age of twenty-one (1504), was chiefly passed between 
Urbino and Perugia, where at an early age he was placed with 
Pietro Vannucci. This period includes his occasional occupations 
in some of the towns of the Apennines, a visit to his native place, 
a short stay in Florence, and perhaps a glance at Siena. In the 
second period, Florence was his head-quarters till 1508, in the 
autumn of which year we find him already occupied in Rome. 
The third period comprehends his residence in Rome, where, 
with the exception of a visit to Florence in 1516, he remained 
till his death, in 1520. 

The years of his education, on which his future habits of mind 
and general taste so much depended, may be said to have been 
first investigated by Pungileoni and Rumohr, and now more 
accurately, but still in some respects imperfectly, by Passavant. 
Raphaei had lost both his parents before he was twelve years old ; 
a maternal uncle, whom in one of his letters he styles ‘ carissimo 
quanto padre,’ watched over him with affectionate interest, and it 
is supposed that a year or two only at most elapsed before he was 
placed with Perugino. That his education as a painter had begun 
even under Giovanni Santi, there can be no doubt; but the speci- 
mens which are shown in Urbino as his boyish attempts, all prove, 
on examination, to be without the slightest pretensions to authen- 
ticity. Of the painters from whom he may have had some addi- 
tional instruction before he was placed with Perugino, Timoteo 
Viti, who seems to have been most attached to him, may have had 
most influence. This painter had left the school of Francia, in 
Bologna, and returned to Urbino, his native city, in 1495.* A 
head of a boy, in the Borghese gallery, in Rome, is supposed on 
good grounds to be the portrait of Raphael, done by Timoteo at 





* Malvasia, in his account of the Bolognese painters, gives the following extract 
from Francia’s Journal, dated 1495 :—‘ On the 4th of April, my dear Timoteo (Viti) 
quitted me. God grant him all happiness and prosperity !’ It is to be observed that 
Francia is closely allied, by the character of his works, to the Umbrian school. his 
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thistime. — If he taught the great artist, he was'in‘a few ‘yetirs his 
scholar's scholar, for-he followed hie! seen, tient to’ Aero, arid 
there painted under his‘direction.::. 2. 

oi{Meanwhile, the works by: ented masters; in ‘ila near "Utbito, 
which: we have: before «adverted t6, were probably not without 
their influence. : Raphael; had visited ‘sonie ‘of ‘the ‘neighbouring 
towns; andif the impressions of so'early an age are to be reckoned 
as important, he may have.seen the works'of Angelich da Fiesdle 
at Forano, near Osimo, and those’ of Gentileda* Fabriano at ‘Val 
di Sasso. That the style of Giovanni’ Sant himself had left per- 

smanent. traces. is unquestionable. A‘ certain peculiarity in the 
colouring of some.of Raphael's works, even at an advanced period, 
-is quite distinct from Peragino’s. manner, or from any subsequent 
influence: ; A flesh-colour, with white ‘lights and red half-titits, 
is: often observable inthe works of Giovanni, ‘particularly in 
the altar-piece of Sta. Croce at Fano.» With regard to first’im- 
pressions, again, it is worthy of mention that Venturini, who, 
-while in Florence; had taught Michael Angelo the rudiimeiits of 
the; Latin language, published a Latin grammar, the first complete 
work that had appeared of the kind, in Urbino, in 1494. | Hente 
it is within the liniits. of possibility that Raphael, even as a boy, 
may have heard of the growing fame of Michael’ Angelo. 

. lw the choice of a master, the opinions: of’Giovamni Santi were 
doubtless. remembered and attended to.. In the interesting alla- 
sions to the painters of the time in the poem before referred to, 
Perugino is mentioned with the best—but his reputation had greatly 
risen subsequently. Shortly after Giovanni's death, Pietro’s fame 
was at its height: it had been confirmed by the altar-piece Still 
in the church of La Calza, in Florence; the Dead Christ now in 
the Pitti palace, and the Ascension done for S. Pietro in’ Perugia, 
and now in the museum at Lyons. ‘With Perugino, therefore, the 
interesting young painter was placed; and although there has 
been no possibility hitherto of fixing the precise period, the series 
of -his undoubted works begins before 1500; that is, before’ he 
-was seventeen. His first productions consist of direct copies from 
Perugino, and of original portions in Perugino’s pictures.’ The 
earliest known work: is a' copy from a subject of his master's, 
representing the Infant Christ and St. John’ embracing : it is in 
Perugia, in the sacristy of the church of S. Pietro. Many of his 
earliest drawings are in the sketch-book preserved in the academy 
at Venice. 

Before Raphael re-visited Urbino, in 1499, on account of 
domestic affairs, the fortunes of the Duke Guidubaldo had 
suffered a reverse; the papal army, which he had commanded, 
having been defeated, and he himself taken prisoner chiefly 
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through the prowess of Vitellozzo Vitelli; lord of the diminutive 
territory:of Citta di Castello. The Duchess Elizabetta Gonzaga 
had parted with her jewels, and the faithful liegemen of Urbino, 
with devoted, liberality, had contributed their utmost to effect 
their sovereign’s ransom. At the period. of Raphael's: visit, the 
duke. was suffering froma more: permanent evil, the gout, 
which, according to Castiglione, had afflicted: him from theage of 
twenty. The. hostilities with. Vitellozzo Vitelli are adroitly sup- 
pressed by Passavant ; for in the following year Citta di Castello 
was the theatre of Raphael's first occupations on bis own account. 
It is, however, to be remembered that these condottieri wars were 
seldom the cause of lasting animosity; and if the very soldiers 
could fight on any side, accordingly as they were paid, the artists 
might claim the privilege of exercising their talents with the same 
sublime indifference to politics; a liberal understanding; not 
always recognised, we are sorry to say, by the Whig and Tory 
Mecenases of more modern times. The above consideration 
seems to have been too much overlooked by the author when he 
elsewhere contends that, in Federigo’s time, it was impossible Leon 
Battista Alberti could have been employed as the architect of the 
' ducal palace, because he was previously in the service of Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta, the foe of Urbino. 

In this visit to his native place, Raphael, owing to his extreme 
youth, and perhaps the state of his sovereign’s health and fortunes, 
does not appear to have been noticed by the court. Some of ‘his 
first works, done soon after at Citta di Castello, are still preserved ; 
but the well-known Crucifixion was, a few years since, in the gal- 
lery of Cardinal Fesch, and if it is gone where that collection was 
destined—to Ajaccio, in Corsica—it can scarcely be numbered 
among the accessible relics of the master. Passavant gives a re- 
presentation of it among some engravings, which form a rather 
inconvenient folio appendix to his octavo text. The description 
of the earliest works of Raphael, from 1500 to 1504, is among 
the most interesting portions of this biography: the original draw- 
ings and sketches of some are still preserved ; and several of these 
are in the Lawrence collection. Many of the pictures were altar- 
pieces of considerable dimensions ; as, for instance, the Crucifixion, 
before mentioned; the Adoration of the Magi, now in. the 
Berlin Museum ;* the Coronation of the Virgin, now in the 
Vatican ; and the Coronation of St. Nicholas of Tolentino; which 
last disappeared from the Vatican during the occupationof Rome 
by the French, and has not since been heard of.. Of the smaller 


works of this period, the most charming specimens are the Staffa 

Madonna, still in Perugia ; the celebrated Sposalizio, or Marriage 

of the Virgin, now at Milan, and well known by Longhi’s beau- 
* This picture was bought, within the last.twenty years, for 6000 Roman crowns. 
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tiful engraving ; the Christ, with the Sleeping Disciples; in Pringe 
Gabrielli’s possession, in Rome; and the composition called the 
Vision of a Warrior. The last named, one of the few pictures 
of this class in England, was, together with the original drawing, 
in the collection of Sir Mark Sykes.* 

The extraordinary talents of Raphael had already received the 
homage of his fellow-scholars, and, from the superiority of the 
portions which he painted in Perugino’s pictures, must have been 
acknowledged and valued by his master. The grace and fertility 
of his invention at the age of twenty had already induced some of 
the older painters with whom he associated to apply te him for 
designs, and for assistance in various ways, This was especially 
the case with Pinturicchio, who, having been commissioned by 
Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini to paint a series of frescoes in the 
Libreria of the Duomo at Siena, requested Raphael to make the 
designs, Some of these drawings are still in existence; and the 
Sienese love to encourage the belief, founded on a vague statement 
in Vasari, that Raphael prepared the cartoons and painted on the 
frescoes as well, For this there are no sufficient grounds; on the 
contrary, the tasteless alterations from the original designs prove 
that the frescoes could not even have been executed under 
Raphael’s eye. Rumohr had already adduced strong proofs on 
this subject, and they are more than confirmed by Passayant. 
Indeed a very sufficient reason might of itself be found in the 
number of works done by Raphael elsewhere ahout the same time. 
At the period when Pinturicchio’s work was begun, the Coronation 
of the Virgin was in progress ; and without staying to consider the 
sufficient alibi thus established, it is not to be supposed that an 
artist fit to undertake such commissions on his own account would 
work under an inferior, though older painter, in a subordinate 
capacity. Raphael's assistance in the designs had been asked and 
liberally given: his assistance in the execution could not even 
have been desired; for in such a case the whole work would no 
longer have been Pinturicchio’s, At the same time it is probable 
that Raphael saw Pinturicchio’s work when it was completed : the 
evidence of his having visited Siena is to be found in his sketch- 
book, preserved in Venice, In it is a drawing from an antique 
group of the Graces, which stands in the very room where the 
frescoes in question are painted. This drawing appears to have 
suggested the little picture of the Graces, done a few years after- 
wards, and which is now in England. 

After the completion of the Sposalizio, done in 1504 for Citta 
di Castello, Raphael re-visited his native place. Urbino had 
suffered painful vicissitudes since he had left it. The Duke Gui- 
dubaldo had been compelled to abandon his capital, and live an 


* The price paid by Sir M. 8, to Mr. Ottley was 470/, 
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exile in the north of Italy, owing to the treachery of Cesare 
- Borgia, the too celebrated son of Alexander VI., and, to use the 
words of Bembo—‘ omnis humani divinique juris contemptor et 
perturbator.’ But this humiliation was short-lived: no sooner 
was the news of the pope’s death known (August, 1503) than 
the ery of ‘Feltro! Feltro!’ resounded through Urbino; the 
citizens flew to arms; the troops and partisans of Borgia were 
expelled; and in the same month Guidubaldo returned amid the 
acclamations of his subjects. The succeeding pontiff, Pius IIT., 
the same Piccolomini hefore mentioned, died after a reign of 
twenty-six days, and in the elevation of Giuliano della Rovere 
(Julius II.) the fortunes of Montefeltro were fully established. 
The heir to the sovereignty of Urbino was at once nephew to the 
pope and to Guidubaldo, the duke’s sister Giovanna having mar- 
ried Giovanni della Rovere in the time of Sixtus IV. Hence the 
most friendly relations subsisted between Urbino and Rome. 

It was soon after these occurrences that Raphael, at the age of 
twenty-one, repaired to his native city, having been so circum- 
stanced that the chiefs of the territories where his talents had 
been so well appreciated had all been in the pay of Cesare Borgia. 
To this disagreeable state of things the biographer shuts his eyes, 
and so, it appears, did Guidubaldo; for the great artist was now 
noticed and employed by his own sovereign. The Christ with 
the Sleeping Disciples, before mentioned, was the largest of three 
small pictures done for the duke at this time. At this period 
Raphael became acquainted with some of those distinguished 
persons who were afterwards so useful to him. Such intercourse 
had its natural effect in improving and enlarging his taste; and 
it is probable that the description of the works of art in Florence, 
and particularly of some recent and highly celebrated productions 
of Leonardo da Vinci, increased his desire to see these excellent ex- 
amples with his own eyes. His eagerness soon became irresistible ; 
and the Duchess of Sora, Giovanna della Rovere, gave him a 
letter of recommendation * to the Gonfaloniere Soderini ; a letter, 
by the way, which seems to have produced no effect whatever. 
Raphael first saw Florence in the autumn of 1504. 

Vasari makes Raphael leave the frescoes of Pinturicchio in 

“Siena for Florence, on hearing of the fame of Michael Angelo’s 
cartoon of Pisa, as well as of Leonardo’s Battle of the Standard. 
In addition to what has been already stated, it will now appear 
thatthe works done in Perugia, Citta di Castello, and Urbino, in 
1503-4, sufficiently prove the impossibility of Raphael’s immediate 
co-operation with Pinturicchio. But the inaccuracy of Vasari's 





* This document is restored to its true reading by Passavant. Owing to the 
blunders of copyists it had been a source of important chronological errors. ’ 
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statement is proved by another circumstance : the Duchess of 
Sora’s letter is dated October 1, 1504. Michael Angelo’s car- 
toon was not done and shown till 1506. 

The works of Leonardo. were, thus the chief objects of 
Raphael's curiosity, and soon..became, to a certain extent, the 
objects of his imitation. The friendship between Perugino and 
Leonardo, already adverted to, undoubtedly had its. influence ; 
indeed it is possible that Raphael may have seen and known Leo- 
nardo in Perugia, in 1502, or the beginning of 1503; the Flo- 
rentine artist having repaired thither about that time, at the 
instance of Borgia, to inspect the fortifications. But the favourite 
objects of study among the younger artists in Florence were 

asaccio’s works in the Chiesa del Carmine. _ Vasari, in his life 
of Masaccio, gives an interesting catalogue of the painters, in- 
cluding Michael Angelo, who were in the habit of copying from 
these compositions, so remarkable for general truth of imitation, 
for a broad style of drapery, and the massing of light and shade ; 
qualities in which Masaccio had far surpassed his predecessors, 
and in which, as Vasari observes, he led the way to what was em- 
phatically called the modern manner. 

The imitation of Masaccio, and the other painters, Lippi and 
Masolino, whose works are in the same place, is apparent, as 
is well known, in some of Raphael’s latest. works in Rome, 
namely, the Cartoons; and, as he probably referred to studies 
done in Florence, it is somewhat extraordinary that, among his 
numerous drawings still extant, none of these studies appear to 
have been preserved, The most direct proofs of this kind, of 
his imitation of Leonardo da Vinci, on the other hand, are still to 
be met with: one is in the Lawrence collection, others are in the 
sketch book in the Venetian academy. _The Madonna -and 
Child, called the Madonna del Gran Duca, now in the Pitti 
polace, and the Holy Family, called the Madonna del Duca di 

erranuoya, now in Naples, were done during Raphael’s first 
short stay in Florence, ‘The works he had undertaken in Peru- 
gia, however, soon required his presence, and early in 1505 
he was againthere. An altar-piece, representing a Holy Family 
and several Saints, was now completed for the nuns of St. An- 
thony: it had probably been begun some time before, since 
sothe portions of it resemble his earlier works—while others, 
the female saints for instance, show the influence of his Floren- 
tine studies, The picture was surmounted by a semicircle, 
with additional figures; while the predella was composed of 
five small pictures. It may here be, necessary to observe, that 
an altar-piece was not completed when one large composition 
was done ; a smaller painting, sometimes rectangular, sometimes, 

as 
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as in the ‘instance just mentioned, sémi-circular, and generally 
representing the persons of the Trinity, finished the work above. 
. Frequently a frame painted with arabesques and single figures 
was preferred to a gilt copper ornament of the kind; and in 
almost‘ every instance, the step (gradino, predella) on the top of 
the altar was adorned in front with small compositions corre- 
sponding’ in their extent with the width of the great picture. 
The’ predella pictures, as may be supposed, were in general 
slightly painted. ; ' 

With regard to the picture above mentioned, the two principal 
portions are in Naples; the five predella subjects, consisting of 
three compositions and two single figures, are all in England. 
The two figures, St. Francis and St. Anthony of Padua, are in 
the gallery at Dulwich; the other three are respectively in the 
possession of Mr. Samuel Rogers, Mr. Miles of Leigh Court, 
and Mr. White of Barron Hill. This may serve as a specimen 
of the kind of research with which Passavant’s history of Raphael’s 
works is undertaken. Another picture, which deserves to be 
particularly mentioned, is the altar-piece done for the Ansidei 
family, to adorn their chapel in‘the church of the Serviti at 
Perugia. This work, so interesting from the period when it was 
done (15035), is now at Blenheim castle. Of the three predella 
pictures one only remains; this, representing the preaching of 
John the Baptist, and in which the imitation of Masaccio is 
very evident, is in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
In the same year Raphael painted his first fresco, that, namely, 
in the church of the Camaldoles at Perugia. In composition it 
resembles the upper part of the Dispute of the Sacrament, as it 
is called, afterwards painted in Rome: with regard to this re- 
semblance, it is scarcely necessary to observe, that the arrange- 
ment was in the first instance adopted by Raphael from earlier 
masters ; it appears, for example, in Angelico da Fiesole. The 
increased breadth of manner which is observable in this work 
may partly have been owing to the larger execution so indis- 
pensable in fresco, but Passavant attributes the improvement also 
in a great measure to the study of Masaccio. “eT 

A commission for an altar-piece for the nuns of Monte Luce, 
near Perugia, exhibits Raphael in a new light. The ladies 
were desirous that ‘the best painter’ should be employed and 
a council of laymen and churchmen decided, according to a 
document bearing date December, 1505, that ‘the Master 
Rafael, of Urbino,’ then twenty-two years of age, was the fittest 
to undertake the work. However honourable this commission 
was, the impatience of Raphael to revisit Florence was so ex- 
treme that, after having made a finished drawing, which —s his 

rst 
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first idea of the subject (the Coronation of the Virgin), without 
proceeding further, he again set out for the Tuscan capital. The 
drawing ‘in question is in the Lawrence collection. Eleven years 
afterwards, when Raphael was in Rome, the contract was re- 
newed, and he bound himself to deliver the picture finished in a 
year. He again, however, was prevented by his overwhelming 
occupations; and the picture, but just begun before his death, 
was finished by his scholars, Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni. 
It is now in the Vatican. Raphael received thirty gold ducats in 
ddvance in 1505; but, to make amends, he afterwards, in the 
zenith of his fame, proposed to paint the picture for less than the 
poor nuns were ready to give. In this second stay in Florence 
the change in Raphael's style is very evident: the works done 
soon after his arrival, and which mark the transition, are not 
among the least interesting. Of two Holy Families presented to 
the accomplished Taddeo Taddei, in gratitude for the hospitality 
and kindness the artist had experienced from him, one, in a 
circular form, is in the gallery of Lord Francis Egerton :* original 
studies fur the same picture are in the Lawrence collection. 
Vasari observes that the larger manner which Raphael acquired 
in Florence is beginning to be apparent in the pictures done for 
Taddei, while the influence of his education with Perugino is yet 
traceable : this remark is quite applicable to the work just men- 
tioned. Some of his earliest portraits, such as those of Angelo 
and Maddalena Doni, in the Pitti palace, were done at this time. 
Hitherto we have omitted to state the proofs of Raphael’s 
movements and stay in different places, because they admit of no 
question whatever. We have now, however, to examine a state- 
ment of Passavant’s, in which, though we are disposed to agree 
with him, the evidence is not so incontestable as in the other 
cases. The question relates to Raphael's visit to Bologna; the 
following are the chief grounds :—When in Rome he corre- 
sponded with Francia, as if personally known to him: he might 
have been favourably prepossessed towards the Bolognese artist 
from the first, by the accounts of that painter’s scholar, Timoteo 
Viti, but, as he speaks of the sacred character of Francia’s Ma- 
donnas, it is probable that he had had opportunities of seeing 
several such works at Bologna at the same time when he became 
acquainted with the artist himself. In the next place it is certain 
that Raphael painted an Adoration of the Shepherds for Gio- 
vanni Bentivoglio, who held the supreme sway in Bologna till the 
autumn of 1506, when he was expelled by Julius II. An inte- 
resting proof of the friendship between Raphael and Francia 
exists again in a picture now, according to Passavant, in the pos- 


* This picture cost 1200/. 
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session of Mr. Allen Gilmore: the design, the biographer ob- 
serves, unquestionably resembles the taste of Raphael, while the 
execution is as certainly that of Francia. Traces of similar co- 
operation in a work of Lorenzo Costa, a scholar of Francia, may 

be adduced to confirm the supposition that Raphael was in 
Bologna at the period in question, namely, the earlier part of 
1506. In the summer of the same year he was again at Urbino, 
and had now an opportunity of seeing that court in all its splen- 
dour. As he did several small works, including portraits, for his 
sovereign on this occasion, it is probable that he remained till the 
autumn, when Julius II., with twenty-two cardinals and a very 
numerous suite, passed three days at Urbino on his way to 
Bologna; and the acquaintance between the discerning pontiff 
and the future painter of the Vatican may have begun on this 
occasion. The portraits of the Duke and Duchess, and a draw- 
ing of Pietro Bembo, done at this period, are lost ; of two small 
Holy Families, one is at St. Petersburg—the other is recognised 
by Passavant in a Madonna and Child, now in the Marquis 
Aguado’s gallery at Paris; but we confess the style of that work 
seems to us to belong to an earlier period. The picture of the 
Graces before mentioned is more probably of this time; this 
specimen was purchased by the late Lord Dudley from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. A picture of St. George and the Dragon 
was sent by Duke Guidubaldo as a present to King Henry VII. 
of England. It was taken to this country in the autumn of 
1506, with other gifts, by Count Castiglione, who acted as proxy 
for his sovereign to complete the ceremonies of installing the 
Duke a knight of the garter—(the blue ribbon had been sent, 
when an embassy from England waited on Pope Julius on his 
accession) ;—and perhaps a smaller picture of St. George done by 
Raphael when at Urbino, in 1504, was also a compliment to this 
country. The last-mentioned picture is in the Louvre; the larger 
composition is now in the gallery of the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg; and thus a work of the great artist, expressly destined for 
a king of England, has been suffered to leave the country. 

The pretensions of Urbino about this time to rank high as a 
school of taste, learning and polished manners, have been already 
adverted to; and Passavant attaches due importance to the in- 
fluence of such circumstances on a mind like Raphael’s. The 
Duke Guidubaldo, who, notwithstanding some reverses, displayed 
on many occasions the military talents of his father, had a more 
cultivated mind than his predecessor. His lady, Elizabetta Gon- 
zaga, of Mantua, scarcely inferior to Battista Sforza in graver 
acquirements, was celebrated beyond the high-born dames of her 
age for the grace and dignity of her manners, and was as mo 

nently 
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nently ‘remarkable forthe purity of her mind as-for her ex- 
traordinary beauty.* ..Under her auspices the court of Urbino 
attained that. celebrity as the centre ofall; that was refined 
and distinguished, which has: been perpetuated in the ‘ Corte- 
giano’ of Castiglione. . This nobleman, who stood m_ relation to 
Raphael much as Sir Kenelm Digby afterwards did to Vandyck, 
makes Urbino the scene of his discussions.on the manners of an 
accomplished cavalier ; and perhaps he is not less celebrated as 
Raphael’s friend than as the author of the work. in question. 
That the interlocutors of the Cortegiano were really present at 
the court of Urbino, and that such a dialogue was held at the 
close.of 1506, we learn from: the author himself; but we cannot 
suppose with Passavant that the expressions given to these per- 
sonages are to be considered as strictly belonging to the period, 
and as such to be taken as historical materials.. Castiglione dis- 
tinctly says that he was in England when the discussion took 
place ; that he composed his book some years afterwards, and that 
he altered it considerably before it was printed, long after 
Raphael’s death. Hence a comparison between Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, which is imtroduced, is by no means to be re- 
ferred to the supposed date of the dialogues, but, like many other 
circumstances, is to be understood as suggested by later occur- 
rences. As a proof of this,.a picture by Raphael is alluded 
* *Cujus eximia virtute, moribus et pane divina pulchritudine, maritus ab om- 

i atissimus habebatur. Balth Castilionius ad sacra- 





nibus felicissimus et be 
tissimum Britanniea Regem Henricum De Guidubaldo Urbini Duce. Foro Sempronii, 
1513. Two years after her marriage, according to Bembo, her husband, ‘ mzrens 
dolensque uxori aperit putare se magicis impediri, quo minus virurn illi ostendere 
sese potuit, se miserum ac porro infelicissimum nuneupat. Mulier, que multo ante 
id quod erat rata, nihil apud virum questa unquam fuerat, nullum ulli mortalium 





er 

m de ea re fecerat, tum illum solata hilari vultu orat, sustineat feratque for- 
tune injuriam. Quod ad se attinet bono animo jubet esse ; nihil sese minus eum 
amare, aut in posteram amaturam aflfirmat : quemquidem domo pudicitiz sue florem 
ad illum attulerit,: eum se usque ad .rogum perlaturam. Utque dicit, etiam facit/ 
a * no praises ever bestowed on woman can be ecbears th for eloquence and 


, With those contained in Bembo’s little volume Guido Ubaldo, &c., Rome, 
1548), composed, as the writer tells us, when the duchess had lost her beauty through 
sorrow and misfortune. That her fame was long remembered in England we can 
hardly doubt—and not improbably Shakspeare may have taken from Bembo’s por- 
traiture a hint for his Miranda, e. g.:— 

§ Itaque multas spe feminas vidi, audivi etiam esse plures, que certarum omnino 
virtutum, ae eee quidem illarum atque clarissimarum, sed tamen perpaucarum, 
splendore illustrarentur: in qua vero omnes collecte conjuncteque virtutes con- 

» hee una extitit; cujus omnino parem atque similem, aut etiam infe- 
riorem paulo, non modo non vidi ullam, sed.ea ubi esset etiam ne audiyi quidem.’ 
§ for several virtues 
Have I liked several women ; never any 
With so full soul but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed, 
And put it to the foil; but you, O you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best.’ 
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to which was: done long after he was established in Rome: 
The real mterest and importance of the essay, as connected with 
themanners of the period, is, on the other hand, quite overlooked 
- bysPassavant; who prefers quoting a long Platonic reverie which 
Castiglione: puts into the mouth of Bembo.. It would perhaps 
have: been more to-the purpose if the biographer had descended 
to: minor matters: it would: have thrown more light on certain 
notions of beauty prevalent at the time, if he had taken notice of 
the:remark that the Italian ladies were in the habit of removing 
the hairs of their eyebrows and forehead (1. 1); thus accounting 
for the almost invisible arch over the eyes of Raphael’s Madonnas, 
aswell .as for their singularly high foreheads. It would have in 
some degree explained the grave character of the Italian schools, 
with the single exception of Florence, if he had alluded to the 
observation of one of these Chesterfields on the propriety of con- 
stantly maintaining a dignified deportment (1.1). Elsewhere it is 
observed ‘ that the manners of the Spaniards suit the I talians better 
than those of the French ; for the sedateness and gravity which are 
peculiar to the former, appear to be much fitter for us than the 
vivacity of the latter’ (1.2). Ladies, it is remarked, seldom show 
their teeth ;. and we may agid that scarcely any examples are to be 
-met with in the paintings of the age where this evidence of gaiety 
is observable ; a direct prohibition with regard to laughing occurs 
in_ Lodovico Dolce’s ‘ Dialogo dell’ Istituto delle Donne :'— 
‘ Fugga sopra. tutto il riso im tutti i luoghi, e nelle occasioni 
piu tosto lo accenni che ne dimostri effetto ;—and is most lite- 
rally attended to in all Venetian pictures, in which, whatever 
isthe subject, and whatever the figures are doing, the most 
imperturbable calmness of expression is observable. The heavy 
eyelid, the ‘ santo, onesto e grave ciglio,’ which Giovanni Santi 
attributes to Battista Sforza, is again a universal characteristic 
of the pictures of the time, and is exaggerated by the reli- 
gious, painters, particularly Francia and Perugino, from whom 
it was adopted by Raphael in his early works. The excep- 
tion which the manners of Florence at this time formed to the 
rest of Italy is alluded to historically by various writers, and is 
attributed partly to political circumstances, partly to that classic 
or almost pagan mania for which the Tuscan capital was re- 
markable at the close of the fifteenth century. Rumohr, with his 
usual acuteness, observes a certain gay, cheerful character in 
Raphael’s Madonnas, done after he was in Florence: it may be 
said to distinguish them not only from his earlier, but from his 
later productions. The source of these dimpled expressions, 
which had a peculiar charm applied to sacred subjects, although 
it thus reduced them to mere domestic scenes, was unquestionably 
Leonardo da Vinci; and among the first works by that original 


painter 
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painter which Raphael saw on first visiting Flotence, was 
the siiiling portrait of Mona Lisa, now in the Louvre, and 
the cartoon of the Holy Family, now in the Royal Academy in 
London. 

On Raphael’s return to Florence at the close of 1506, he saw, 
for the first time, Michael Angelo’s celebrated cartoon of Pisa ; 
and a closer study of anatomy and form is soon after apparent in 
his own works, To the next year and half (for in September 1508 
we find him already occupied in Rome) belong some of his most 
interesting pictures of Madonnas, Saints, and Holy Families. 
We have only space to_refer to a very few. The larger of Lord 
Cowper’s Madonnas is to be classed among the works of this 
period ; the smaller appears to have been painted somewhat earlier. 
The celebrated ‘ Belle Jardiniére,’ now in the Louvre, is sup- 
posed to be the picture which Vasari says was left with the blue 
drapery unfinished, and was completed by Ridolfo Ghirlandajo. 
Many a copy, with a due want of harmony in the blue drapery, 
has been brought to light from time to time as the picture alluded 
to by Vasari, but the seal of Raphael’s genius has been still ac- 
knowledged to be most unequivocal in the Paris picture. The 
original cartoon, in an injured state, is in the possession of Lord 
Leicester. The St. Catharine, in the National Gallery, has an 
interest from the light, rapid manner in which it appears to have 
been painted.* - Slight as it is, several careful studies for it exist ; 
@ cartoon of the same size is in the Louvre; a sketch for the head 
is in the Lawrence collection, and a small drawing for the whole 
figure is in that of the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth. 

The most elaborate and studied picture belonging to this period 
is the Entombment of Christ now in the Borghese palace at 
Rome. The commission was given by Atalanta Baglioni soon 
after Giovanni Paolo Baglioni had regained possession of Perugia 
(1507). The cartoon was completed in Florence in the presence 
of the works of Michael Angelo and Leonardo ; the picture, ac- 
cording to Vasari, was done in Perugia. Of the accompaniments 
of this work, an upper portion is still in the church of §S. Fran- 
cesco in that city; the small pictures of the predella are in the 
Vatican. The studies for this altar-piece that still exist are an 
interesting proof of the efforts made by Raphael to tread in the 
steps of the great designers then in Florence. Nine drawings of 
different arrangements for the subject, or particular portions, are 
in the Lawrence collection. Another still differently composed 
is in the possession of Mr. Rogers, and seven or eight more exist 
in various collections on the continent. In one of those in the 
Lawrence series the skeleton is drawn within the outline. 

It will have been seen that in several instances, and we might 

* Lord Northwick had paid 20007, for this picture to Mr. Day. 
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add very many others, the drawings by Raphael for well- 
knowh pictures are in the Lawrence collection. A few of these 
only, it appears, have been purchased by the Prince of Orange: 
we fervently hope that, before it is too late, the remainder will be 
preserved for this country. No outlay of money for such pur- 
Poses, we are persuaded, could be more wisely appropriated, and, 
without even considering the certain good which in the end would 
result to the arts, we venture to think it a narrow economy to 
deny a rational enjoyment to the constantly increasing class of 
persons who take an interest in such studies. The example of 
Paris shows that a selection of these works might be shown in a 
certain number of frames, and changed for others from time to 
time. Should the biography now before us be translated, as we 
trust it will, a catalogue raisonné of all these works will be at 
ence ready for every hand; the number of those who can relish 
them will be thus greatly increased ; and after all, association is 
the spell by which not only art, but nature herself, becomes last- 
ingly attractive. 

In April, 1508, the Pope’s nephew, Francesco Maria della 
Rovere, succeeded to the sovereignty of Urbino on the death of 
Guidubaldo, and Raphael, writing to Urbino soon after, desired 
his uncle to procure him a recommendation from the young Duke 
to the Genfaloniere Soderini, who was about to have a room in the 
Palazzo Vecchio painted. From what followed, however, it may 
be concluded that both the Duke and the Pope himself preferred 
securing the talents of so great a painter for Rome, for in the 
summer, or early in the autumn of the same year, Raphael left 
Florence in haste; his letter to Francia, dated from Rome in 
September, speaks of his overwhelming affairs there as if he had 
been already some time regularly at work. Besides the Giar- 
diniera, the Madonna del Baldachino, and other works left un- 
finished in Florence, we may here mention a large picture repre- 
senting the Madonna and various Saints lately in the possession of 
Mr. Solly (and if still to be obtained, why not in the National 
Gallery?). Many of these works were completed by Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo. 

The biographers of Raphael have often indulged in conjectures 
as to the immediate cause of his invitation to Rome. Bramante, 
the Duke of Urbino, and the Duchess of Sora, may all have been 
instrumental ; but Rumohr very justly observes, that as Julius II. 
had begun his vast plans in architecture and sculpture, and 
had already assembled several painters round him, nothing was 
more natural than that he should, of his own accord, invite 
Raphael, now acknowledged to be second to none, to assist in 
carrying his projects into effect. 

Whatever 
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~. Whatever may have been Raphael's enthusiasm for his art, ‘his 
mind received an impulse unfelt before under the influence of thé 
vigorous and enterprising Julius. ‘That Pontiff, who even'as car- 
dinal had directed considerable architectural works, now aimed at a 
character of greatness in all he undertook, commensurate, at least, 
with his own high estimate of his power!’ ‘The plan of rebuilding 
St. Peter's was conceived on the scale in'which we see it. To 
leave a mausoleum for himself corresponding with the importance 
of his political history was another of ‘his schemes, and Michael 
Angelo was selected: as the sculptor. The Pope persuaded the 
same great artist, who even doubted his own powers as a fresco- 
painter, to undertake the ceiling of the Capella Sistina, and thus 
were produced the most majestic forms that painting has’ yet 
embodied. Lastly, the frescoes of Raphael in the upper sfanze of 
the Vatican might never have existed but for the noble ambition 
of Julius. 

Six of ‘the compositions just named, besides the many accom- 
panying smaller subjects, were done in this pontificate; that is, 
from Raphael’s arriyal in Rome in 1508 to 1513; and when’ to 
these are added the numerous altar-pieces, Holy Families, and 
portraits, done in the same years, the labour’ both of hand and mind 
is more than ever astonishing. The difficulty of assigning sufficient 
time for the unquestionable works of the master is even increased 
in the following seven years, from Leo’s accession to the death of 
the painter. The frescoes have been: often and well described; 
and perhaps Passavant may be said to have improved on former 
writers. in his deseription of the ‘Philosophy’ or School of 
Athens as it is called: in one respect, however, his remarks havé 
disappointed us. From a wish to exalt Raphael as much as’ pos- 
sible, he leans to the opinion that the painter chiefly drew on his 
own stores for the invention of these works. He indeed admits, from 
the evidence of a letter of Raphael to Ariosto, that the artist 
consulted his friends respecting the personages to be introduced 
in these compositions, but, because Pietro Bembo and one or two 
others came to Rome some years later, he hastily concludes that; 
till then; no such assistance was at hand. In this he is mistaken: 
without giving a catalogue of all the learned and accomplished 
men* who were in the habit of-assembling in the gardens and 
library of the celebrated Colocci; it is sufficient to mention the 





* From a wish perhaps to exalt the splendour of Leo’s court, Roscoe has not given 
a very full or favourable account of the men of letters who were in Rome during the 
Pontificate of Julius; in this he has been corrected by his Italian translator, Count 
Bossi, who observes: ‘ La prova pid luminosa della mia opinione si ha forse nel Pon- 
tificato stesso di Leon X., nel quale, siccome brevissimo, le scienze, le lettere, e le 
arti non avrebbero potuto crescere atanto splendore, se non ‘avesse preesistito un 
fondo d’istruzione, che forse in quella capitale non si estinse giammai.’—c. 11. 
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yames of Inghirami, Sadoleto, and the younger Beroaldo ; for the 
suggestions of either. might fully account even for the extraordi- 
nary display ..of. erudition which the ‘first. frescoes painted by 
Raphael contain. It would have. been better in short to as- 
sume, as every unprejudiced person must, without any derogation 
of Raphael’s powers, that some of the painter's learned friends 
had given him, the leading points: of the great arguments he 
treated, as wellas the selection of personages introduced as repre- 
sentatives of remarkable epochs. If the biographer had assumed 
this, in, addition to his. very satisfactory account of the pictures 
themselves, he would have connected them with the state of 
learning and the modes of thinking belonging to the time when 
Raphael painted. And here we may observe, that the history 
which a picture pretends to represent, whatever it may be, is in 
reality a fay truer mirror of the age when it was done. It is when 
works of art are viewed in this light that they become so pre- 
cious to the cultivated spectator, and open sources of interest to 
him which make ample amends for any defect of connoisseurship 
in which, the artist may consider himself superior. Passavant’s 
description of the figures of Plato and Aristotle in the subject of 
‘ Philosophy’ is. strikingly just, but the painter's characteristic 
representation is to be considered as the lively result of the en- 
thusiastic. study of, these. philosophers at the period. In the 
subject of Jurisprudence, one of the four frescoes in the Camera 
della Segnatura, the invention and treatment appear to us to 
have been evidently suggested by the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle ; for here, as in that philosopher's system, the science 
of morals, is the basis, of law. The principal picture, repre- 
senting Temperance, Fortitude, and Prudence, is surmounted by 
the single figure of Justice: the fifth chapter of Aristotle’s Trea- 
tise is the best commentary.on this arrangement ; the passages are 
numerous which confirm the view thus taken, but the single ex- 
pression, ‘ Justice is not a part, but the whole, of virtue,” is suf- 
ficient.. .The inscription again; which accompanies Raphael’s 
figure, ‘jus suum cuique tribuens,’ exactly corresponds with the 
more) particular definition which follows.’ Aristotle holds the 
volume. of the Ethics (so. inscribed) in his hand, in the subject 
of,‘ Philosophy.’ 

The labours of the painter were to have been confined, in the 
part of the Vatican where he was employed, to the few walls that 
remained to be covered ; but no sooner was the first fresco done 
than the Pope ordered all the works by other artists to be de- 
molished, and the walls prepared afresh for Raphael. This de- 
cisiom must have placed so young a painter, who, as Vasari says 
on another occasion, ‘era la gentilezza stessa,’. in a very painful 
situation. In the next room to that in which he was employed 

his 
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his master Perugino was at this very time at work on the ceiling + 
in the room on the opposite side the now venerable Luca Sig- 
norelli had just finished an elaborate work as a companion to one 
before alluded to, painted many years previously by his master, 
Pietro della Francesca. Other works by experienced artists were 
on the ceilings and walls of the same rooms. Parts of the ceil- 
ings in more than one instance were suffered to remain, although 
the subjects had little reference to the representations on the 
walls ; hence Passavant is not strictly correct in saying, with Vasari, 
that Perugino’s work was particularly or exclusively respected. 
Of the Holy Families painted even while these great works were 
in progress, we will merely mention the round picture lately in 
England in the possession of Mr. Coesvelt,* and now in that of 
the Emperor of Russia—(a specimen, by the way, with regard to 
which, notwithstanding Passavant’s admiration, some difference of 
opinion existed) ; the beautiful composition known by the name 
of the Madonna di Loreto, which, it seems, is lost; and the 
Madonna with the Infant Christ and St. John in the possession of 
Lord Garvagh. To these may be added the graceful Madonna 
and Child in the possession of Lord Francis Egerton,} and another 
traced by Passavant from the Orleans collection to that of 
Mr. Rogers. Of altar-pieces, that of Foligno was the prin- 
cipal work of the period; and in the list of portraits, that of 
Pope Julius, so excellent and so often copied, stands pre-emi- 
nent—it is now in.the Pitti palace. A portrait of the Marchese 
Federigo Gonzaga, of Mantua, is, we believe, in England. 
But the Camera della Segnatura was scarcely completed before 
other works were undertaken in three different churches. The 
Isaiah in St. Agostino, after having been once finished, was 
destroyed and entirely re-painted, according to Vasari, in conse- 
quence of Raphael’s impressions on seeing the Capella Sistina. 
The imitation of Michael Angelo is unquestionable in this figure, 
and in the two accompanying boy-angels ; but, except by Vasari, 
it has never been considered equal to Raphael’s own characteristic 
works; the date (1512) of this figure is satisfactorily proved by 
Passavant ; it may be considered to fix the time when Raphael 
first saw the Capella Sistina. A fresco was designed and exe- 
cuted shortly after in Agostino Chigi’s chapel in the Chiesa della 
Pace ; the Prophets and Sybils it represents no longer betray a 
direct imitation of Michael Angelo, but were probably suggested 
by his subjects. The Sybils, like the figures of the Virtues in the 
Jurisprudence, (the last in order of time painted in the Camera 
della Segnatura,) are treated in a grander and broader style than 





* The price paid for it bow Coesvelt was 4000/. 


+ This ‘os is said to have been first sold in England for 3000/, ; but Passavant 
adds a— ?. 
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is observable in earlier works. ‘The Prophets, on the other hand; 
were evidently executed from his designs by some assistant ; they 
were in fact the work of Timotee Viti, The chapel belonging 
to the same Agostino Chigi, in the chureh of Sta. Maria del 
Popolo, was to have been entirely painted by Raphael; the 
designs, indeed, were made about the period to which we now 
refer, but the work was not entirely completed, with various alter 
ations, till long after his death. In the same year a second room 
was begun in the Vatican: two of the frescoes, the Heliodorus 
and the Mass of Bolsena, were probably completed before the 
death of Julius, in February, 1513. 

Vasari, in the introduction to the third part of his work, in a 
comparative view of the merits of the great painters, after observ- 
ing that Andrea del Sarto followed Raphael in some respects, 
remarks that the Florentine’s colouring was “non tanta gagliarda,” 
less daring and powerful than that of his great prototype. In 
fact, the Heliodorus and the Mass of Bolsena, in addition to their 
other excellences, are the best coloured frescoes the art can 
boast. The frescoes of Titian at Padua do not approach them in 
richness and glow; and when Raphael is spoken of as a great 
colourist, it is these two works chiefly which are understood to be 
referred to. Several portraits and portions of altar-pieces have, 
however, the same powerful character, and the fine female por- 
trait in the tribune at Florence was formerly attributed to 
Giorgione. Rumohr imagines that the great colourist just named 
may have seen the fresco of the Mass of Bolsena; but, unfortu- 
nately for such an hypothesis, Giorgione died before it was begun 
—to say nothing of the improbability of his ever having visited 
Rome. Having noticed one of this writer's oversights, we must in 
justice quote his fine remark on a portion of this same picture :— 
‘ The upper group, consisting of Julius II., some cardinals and 
prelates of the court—the first full of boldness and defiance, the 
latter obsequious and subtle—forms an historical contrast, in the 
strictest sense of the words, to the German brute force and 
honest stubborn simplicity of the Swiss attendants. The do- 
minion of priests and Swiss infantry were the two great moving 
principles of European politics during the sixteenth century. I 
doubt whether in any historian they are so intelligibly, so object- 
ively represented, as in this instance.’ Passavant, again, makes 
the important observation that Sebastian del Piombo, the best 
imitator of Giorgione, first came to Rome in 1511; his rivalry 
with Raphael soon began, and we now see how immediately the 
latter appears to have appropriated the characteristic excellence of 
‘the Venetian. 

In reviewing the exertions of Raphae] during the last yeute 
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of Julius, some circumstances are to be considered _ affect- 
ing. not only ‘the style of his art, but, his persogal , character. 
an first, it does not appear that, he ‘saw the ceiling of the 
apella Sistina before 1512. The resemblance of the statue of 
‘Apollo in, the School of Athens’ to, one of, Michael, Angelo’s 
figures destined for the Pope's monument is the galy trace of 
any direct imitation or influence of the great Florentine up. to 
that period : gratuitous assertions tothe contrary haye often been 
repeated, and many writers, laying undue stress.on particular ex- 
pressions of Vasari, make the Cartoon of Pisa, the inspiring cause 
of this supposed imitation. The real influence of that work has 
been already pointed out, but the picture of the Entombment has 
not the remotest resemblance to what is called the, manner of 
Michael Angelo... This exaggerated exaltation of the Florentine 
artist, as usual, has led modern critics to go too far,the.other way, 
and to endeavour to show the absolute independence of his riyal. 
As a proof of the reality of Raphael’s ‘dbaithtipn of Michael 
Angelo’s genius, it will be sufficient to mention that several 
drawings exist copied by Raphael himself from the ceiling of the 
Capella Sistina : one of these, the Expulsion of Adam and Eye, 
is in the Lawrence collection; another is at Holkham. ~~ 
We now come to'a more serious point. Vasari and Condivi both 
assert that, when Michael Angelo, owing to a misunderstanding 
with Julius, had retired for a time to Florence, having half painted 
the Capella Sistiria, Bramante used all his influence with the Pope 
to allow Raphael to complete the undertaking. - ‘The testimony,of 
Michael Angelo himself goés further ; for, in a letter of his dis- © 
covered and ‘published a few years since, he says that all his 
difference with’ the Pope * was owing to the envy of Bramante 
and Raphael.’ Passavant endeavours to show, from a variety of 
instances, how irritable and overbearing Michael Angelo’s conduct 
was on all 6ccasions, and makes out his case but too well. He 
contrasts, again, with the harsh spirit of the great Florentine, the 
milder and more candid ‘disposition of his younger rival, who, 
as Condivi tells us, declared that “he esteemed himself for- 
tunate to have been born in the same age with Michael Angelo.’ 
There are, however, some coincidences which require explana- 
tion, and in which it is difficult to justify Rapliael entirely ; it 
seems, indeed, unaccountable that his biographer, should relate 
the circumstances to which we are about to allude without any 
comment whatever. In the first place, Raphael had no sooner 
seen the Capella Sistina (we take Passavant’s own dates), than he 
painted the Prophet Isaiah ; immediately after, he painted -Pro- 
phets and Sybils ; he then made the designs for the other chapel 
of Agostino Chigi in Sta. Maria del Popolo; in this. the ceiling 
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was driginally intended to contain % series of subjects from the 
Creation to the Fall of Adam ; but the mosaics executed from 
eae own designs are limited to the creation of the heavenly 
bodies.* Four statues of Prophets were destined to connect‘ the 
suljects of the ceiling with compositions from the New Testa- 
ment intended for the walls. Again, in resuming his works in 
the Vatican, the subjects Chosen for the ceiling in the room of the 
Heliodorus were all ‘from ‘the book of Genesis. It was probably 
Raphael's wish to paint Scripture subjects only on the walls, and 
the first done, the Helindorus seems to prove this.; It was, per- 
haps, to these circumstances that his rival himself alluded when 
in the letter before’ mentioned he said, ‘ Whatever Raphael 
knew’ ‘in ‘the art he knew from me.’ Without staying to refute 
this, it ‘is at least abundantly evident that Raphael sought. to 
contend with Michael Angelo, not only in the same class of sub- 
jects, but even in sculpture ; yet, strong as the evidence is, we 
must not conclude that his real object necessarily was to second 
the intrigues of Bramante, and to show the Pope that others 
could treat these subjects, if not with equal sublimity, with more 
attractive qualities than the Florentine artist. The history of the 
practice of painters in the fifteenth century, and even much later, 
shows that nothing was more common than to take the subject of 
any renowned work, and repeat it with—or even without—con- 
siderable alteration. In his earlier years Raphael frequently 
adopted the compositions of his master; in Florence, the Dei 
Holy Family is an obvious imitation of Fra Bartolommeo ; 
Leonardo da Vinci's works suggested many a smiling Holy 
Family ;—and the period at length came when Michael Angelo 
was to exercise a similar influence. Such imitations, even when 
very direct, seem to have been considered as the sincerest tribute 
of admiration ; with an original genius the impulse lasted only 
for a time, and was a sort of study of the characteristic excellence 
of a rival ; the practice was a wholesome change of ideas, and the 
result an enlarged perception of the nature and powers of the art. 





* These have been lately engraved for the first time by Ludwig Griiner, who has 
so successfully employed his burin in disseminating the works of Raphael. 

+ The precise order of these works is unimportant, except in the instance of the 
Isaiah, with regard to which, assuming Vasari’s account of the re-painting to be cor- 
rect, we may even grant an accidental coincidence with Michael Angelo’s subject ; 
but such a coincidence, even here very improbable, cannot be imagined in the other 
cases. The order, we repeat, is unimportant ; but Passavant contradicts himself with 
respect to the date of the Heliodorus. Having described the subjects of the ceiling, 
the fresco just named, and the Mass of Bolsena, as if done in the order in which they 
are here mentioned, he: says, ‘ After the decoration of the room was completéd thus 
far, Julius died.’ (Feb. 1513.)—vol. i. p. 198. The expression, ‘ thus far,’ relating 
not to any portion, but to the works generally. Elsewhere, having ascertained that 
Timoteo Viti painted the Prophets in the Pace, in 1514, and finding that the last pay- 
ment for the Heliodorus is dated August in the same year, he seems to infer that 
that fresco was only then finished.—yol. ii. p 168, 
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In faet, in Raphael's latest works, the original tendency of his 
mind and taste, however improved and aggrandised, is again pro- 
minent ; and those who fancy they see in these an inferiority in 
some respects to his earlier productions may fairly attribute the 
supposed defects te the necessity of trusting the execution so 
much to his scholars. After all, the direct imitation of Michael 
Angelo, as we have seen, is confined to very few instances ; the 
rivalry, properly so called, began when, in seleeting similar sub- 
jects, Raphael dwelt not on the qualities which Michael Angelo 
had, but on those which he had not: this is remarkable in many 
of the designs to which we have alluded, but particularly in the 
Heliodorus. In this noble work, although the artist was far from 
shunning the qualities in which Michael Angelo was strong, 
although form, action, foreshortening are prominent excellences, 
yet the genuine characteristics of Raphael are all displayed in 
still greater perfection. Not only deep devotion in the adoring 
High Priest, not only expression and colour, not only grace, sweet- 
ness, and beauty, but the interest and variety of the picturesque, 
costume, architecture, the horse, all are combined to win every 
class of beholders. Thus, as Vasari justly observes, ‘he did 
not throw his time away in vainly endeavouring to acquire the 
manner of Michael Angelo, but sought to make himself accom- 
plished universally.’ 

The other two frescoes in the room of the Heliodorus were 
painted in the first year of Leo’s pontificate, and, indeed, have 
reference to his personal history. The Deliverance of Peter 
alludes to the Cardinal de’ Medici’s escape from captivity after 
the battle of Ravenna; the Attila was suggested by the retreat of 
the French from Italy in the same year. Thus, although it has 
pleased modern critics to describe all these frescoes as forming 

art of a preconceived and fixed plan, it is evident that accidents 
of all kinds, the painter’s impressions, the change in the goyern- 
‘ment, and the necessity of attending to the suggestions of em- 
ployers, all had their influence. We must here object to Passa- 
vant’s arrangement of his catalogue in the second volume, as re- 
gards the two frescoes just mentioned. After dividing Raphael’s 
works done in Rome into two classes, accordingly as the dates 
fall within the pontificates of Julius or of Leo, he places the 
Attila and the Deliverance of Peter, done, as he is well aware, 
under Leo, with the works belonging to the former period. His 
only reason for this appears to be a wish to complete his account 
of one room in the Vatican before he begins another—a useless 
subdivision, which interferes materially with the accuracy of his 
chronology. A third room in the Vatican, called the Stanza di 
Torre Borgia, was painted with more assistance from subordi- 
nate hands; the celebrated Incendio del Borgo is however among 
the 
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the finest. inventions of the master. Of the works in the Hall of 
Constantine, chiefly finished by Giulio Romano, Raphael only 
prepared some drawings for the Vision of Constantine, and a 
cartoon for the Battle with Maxentius. The other subjects, with 
the exception of some single figures of Virtues, appear to have 
been even designed by his scholars. Raphael had intended, 
stimulated perhaps by the example of Sebastian del Piombo, to 
paint all the subjects of this room in oil, and the walls were pre- 
pared accordingly. Two only of the figures just mentioned were, 
however, thus completed by Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni, 
as Vasari tells us, in the life of the former. The work was then 
long interrupted by Raphael’s death, and the remaining subjects 
were ultimately painted in fresco. The number and variety of 
undertakings in which Raphael was engaged during the last 
six years of his life—the designs for the Loggie of the Vatican, 
the drawings for Marc Antonio’s engravings, the frescoes, the 
Cartoons, altar-pieces, and portraits, the direction of St, Peter's, 
architectural designs, and even antiquarian researches connected 
with architecture—are almost inconceivable, even when due al- 
lowance is made for the co-operation of numerous scholars. That 
some of these works should, even at the time, have been found 
inferior to those executed entirely by himself, is quite natural. 
The story of Amor and Psyche painted, after long and una- 
voidable procrastination, in the villa of Agostino Chigi, was among 
the works in which this difference was but too apparent; the 
Transfiguration, Vasari tells us, was undertaken by Raphael to 
redeem his reputation, but, if he had intended to complete that 

work entirely himself, the intention was frustrated‘ by his death. 
It is difficult to select a few only from the many celebrated 
oil-pictures of his latter time. The St. Cecilia, the Dresden 
Madonna,* the Madonna del Pesce, the Christ bearing the 
Cross,} the Madonna della Sedia, are but a portion of the works 
of this class done under Leo’s pontificate. Among portraits, that 
most celebrated one of the Pope himself, with the Cardinals 
Guilio de’ Medici and Lodovico de’ Rossi, is now in the Pitti 
palace, having suffered not a little either from the remoyal to and 
from Paris, or from some inexpert picture-cleaner. The Louvre 
is still rich in portraits by Raphael: that of the beautiful Joan of 
Arragon, which also seems to have suffered, and that of the accom- 
plished Baldassare Castiglione, are among them. The well-known 
Latin epistle, said to be written by Castiglione’s wife, Ippolita 
Torelli, but really his own composition, alludes, in some very 
pleasing lines, to this last picture. The lady, left in Mantua two 

* Purchased in 1754 for 11,000 sequins. 
+ At Madrid—estimated by the French at 7000/, 
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years after their marriage, is supposed to, complain to her hus- 
band; whe was at the: court of Leo, of his. protracted. absence. 
After contrasting the refined enjoyments of Rome with her lonely 
situation; she generously says— 

 £ Nec mihi displiceant-quee sunt tibi grata, sed ipsa est 

Te sine lux oculis pene inimica meis ; 
Non auro, aut gemmA caput exornare nitenti- 
Me juvat, aut Arabo spargere odore comas,— 
Sola tuos vultus referens, Raphaelis imago 
Picta manu curas allevat usque meas. 
Huic ego delicias facio, arrideoque, jocorque, 
Alloquor, et tanquam reddere verba queat, 
Assensu, nutuque mihi sepe illa videtur 
Dicere velle aliquid et tua verba loqui, 
Agnoscit, balhboque patrem puer ore salutat ; 
Hoc solor longos, decipioque dies.’ * 

The supposition that Ippolita Torelli herself may have written 
this epistle may have acquired some probability from the praises 
of her learning which appear in her epitaph. The example, too, 
was not uncommon. ‘The instance of Battista Sforza has already 
been adyerted to. The Duchess Elizabetta of Urbino, it appears, 
sung the subjects of the AEneid in Virgil’s words—such at least 
is the inference to be drawn from Castiglione’s poem ‘ De Eliza- 
betta Gonzaga canente,’ beginning — 

* Dulces exuvise, dum fata Deusque sinebant, 
Dum canit, et querulum pollice tangit ebur ;’ &c. 
A passage that follows, 
* Flebile nescio quid tacité in praecordia serpit, 
Cogit et invitos illacrimare oculos:’? _ 
is supposed to have been imitated by Tasso, c. 12, st, 66. 
* In queste voci languide risuona 
Un non so che di flebile e soave, 
Che al cor gli serpe ed ogni sdegno ammorza, 
E gli occhi a lagrimar gl’ invoglia e forza.’ 





* The beginning of this elegy 
7 Hippelyte mittit mandata hee Castilioni, 

Addideram imprudens hei mihi! pene—suo.’ 
is evidently imitated, perhaps improved in thought, from Propertius, 1. iv.’ El. 3. 

a * Had Arethusa suo mittit mandata Lycote ; 

Quum toties absis, si potes esse meus.’ 

Scaliger does not hesitate to prefer the modern poet; his words are ‘ Nihil dulcius 
Elegia, nihil elegantius, tersius, lepidius. Profect} eam mihi unam malim quam 
magnum numerum Propertianarum. Tllius verd Cleopatra non ut ‘illa vivens réges 
tantiim ac dictatores capere it, sed omnes) aviimos quorum interest vacare musis, 
Qui si omnia sic scripsit nulli post Virgilium secundus, illius comes habere mereatur.’ 
Poetices, 1.6. _The poem of Cleopatra, here alluded to, was composed on the statue 
in the Vatican, formerly known by that name, but now prt te called Ariadne. 
The lines are still more celebrated than Sadoleto’s on the group of the Laocoon. In 
his critical observations on Castiglione, Scaliger does not remark that the poet in the 
above passage has taken the liberty of making the second syllable of arrideo short. 
One 
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One ’of' the few letters of ‘Raphael which have ‘been preserved 
is addressed to Castiglione. Ft bas often been quoted as a proof 
of the great’ painter’s recognition of the doctrine of ideal beauty 
(a question which we leave to its own merits); but as it:.throws 
some light on'the relation which subsisted between two such re- 
markable persons, we’ need not apologise for inserting it here. 


‘ Signor Conte,—I have made designs in various ways on your Lord- 
ship’s idea; I have satisfied all those who have seen the sketches, but 
I do not satisfy my own judgment, because I am afraid of not satisfying 
yours. IT send them to you. Our Sovereign, in doing me honour, has at 
the same time laid a heayy burden of responsibility on my shoulders. 
This is the direction of the building of St. Peter’s. I have good hope 
that I shall not sink under it, the more, so as the model,which I have 
made pleases his Holiness, and is praised by many intelligent judges. 
But I aspire in thought to something beyond this; I am desirous of 
finding out the beautiful forms of the ancient edifices. I do not know 
whether my soaring will be that of Icarus. Vitruvius gives me consi- 
derable light, but not enough. As to the Galatea, I should consider 
myself a great master if it contained half the qualities which your Lord- 
ship mentions in your letter, but in yeur expressions I at least recog- 
nise the friendship you entertain for me. In reply, I observe, that to 
paint a beautiful individual [ should want to see several beauties, with 
this condition, that your Lordship should be with me to select the best ; 
as there is, however, a lack both of discriminating judges and of beautiful 
women, I make use of a certain idea which presents itself to my mind. 
Whether this has any excellence as regards the art, I do not know; [ 
labour strenuously to attain it. I wait your Lordship’s commands.’’* 

A report addressed to Leo X. on the state of the ancient 
edifices (with the description of a method employed by Raphael 
for measuring their remains), and which, among other obser- 
vations contains an interesting critique on gothic architecture, was 
formerly attributed to Castiglione, but has been proved to be in 
all essential respects the production of Raphael himself. The 
letter just quoted affords additional evidence that the intention of 
measuring the ancient buildings originated with Raphael. The 
undertaking appears to have excited great attention at the time: 
it is particularly mentioned by Paolo Gioyio in his very short 
life of Raphael, and Mare Antonio Michiel, in a letter deploring 
‘the incomparable master’s’ early. death, alludes with peculiar 
interest to the same subject, adding that Raphael had already 
completed one region of ancient Rome. In vindicating the in- 
defatigable artist’s claim to the authorship of the report relating to 





* If the style and ‘orthography of this letter have been correctly given in the 
copies preserved, it follows, as Passavant remarks, that although Raphael wrote in 
the provincia] dialect to his relations, he was quite capable of expressing himself in 
pure Italian, . 
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this investigation, we observe that his pretensions to this kind of 
merit are not limited to the example in question. Vasari, in the 
address which concludes the second edition of his work, tells us 
that the writings of Lorenzo Ghiberti, of Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
and of re Pa da Urbino, had been ‘ of no small use to him.’ 
Of three sketches for sonnets by Raphael, which have been pre- 
served, from the accident of their being written on the back of 
drawings, two are in the Lawrence collection, the other is in the 
British Museum. Passavant has published them all. 

An interesting circumstance remains to be mentioned connected 
with the history of the Cartoons. The tapestries done from these 
works were intended to decorate the lower part of the walls of 
the Capella Sistina; and the Chevalier Biinsen (one of the most 
accomplished persons who eyer taught the lesson of minute dili- 
gence) was the first who ascertained the precise order in which they 
were placed: thus accounting both for the choice of the subjects 
and the difference of size. ‘The following particulars are first to 
be borne in mind :—The chapel built by Sixtus IV. in 1453, and 
afterwards called by his name, was partly painted, during his 
pontificate, with subjects from the Old and New Testament: 
these occupied the middle space of the wall under the windows, 
and extended all round :»: chapel. Nothing further was done 
by succeeding pontiffs till tue accession of Julius II., the nephew 
of Sixtus IV. Under his auspices, Michael Angelo painted the 
ceiling ; and a certain plan having been already defined by the 
subjects on the walls, the great artist judiciously took up, or 
rather began, the thread of the whole history, gradually leading 
the mind of the spectator from the earliest events recorded in 
Scripture, and from the prophecies, to the antitypes represented 
below. It was subsequently suggested to Leo, who readily listened 
to any scheme that promised a display of magnificence, to adorn 
the vacant spaces underneath the frescoes done in the time of 
Sixtus, with tapestries enriched with gold, to be wrought in 
Flanders from Cartoons by Raphael. The subjects were selected 
accordingly ; and thus still deseenided in chronological order from 
the history of Christ, which had been partly treated above by 
Perugino and the rest, to that of the apostles. On the left of the 
altar there were four tapestries from the history of St. Peter, and 
oné representing the Stoning of St. Stephen; on the right were 
five subjects from the history of St. Paul; the tapestry forming 
the altar-piece was the Coronation of the Virgin. The pilasters 
separating the principal subjects were decorated with arabesques 
wrought in tapestries of corresponding shapes, and the space 
anderneath was in like manner adorned with smaller subjects, 
generally two in number, in a uniform colour, heightened with 
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gold. The‘Stoning of St. Stephen, and the Deliverance of St. 
Paul from Prison by the Earthquake, were much narrower than 
the rest, from the circumstance of the pope’s throne interfering 
on the one side, and the gallery for the choristers on the other. 
Afterwards, when the Last Judgment was painted, the frescoes 
on that end wall were destroyed to make room for it, and suffi- 
cient space no longer remained to hang three of the tapestries 
underneath it. The Cartoons at Hampton Court, as is well 
known, are seven in number: the four that are wanting are 
the Coronation of the Virgin, the Conversion of St. Paul, the 
Stoning of St. Stephen, and the Deliverance of Paul from Prison. 
Another series of tapestries, thirteen in number, with subjects 
from the life of Christ, is still preserved in the Vatican: these 
were done after Raphael’s death, chiefly from the designs of his 
scholars. Sketches by Raphael for the Murder of the Innocents, 
and the Adoration of the Shepherds, are all that remain to prove 
his superintendence of this undertaking. Fragments of the Car- 
toons also exist. 

With the exception of the account of the Cartoons, and a few 
additional details, Passavant’s history of the latter period of 
Raphael’s activity has less novelty, and perhaps less chronological 
order, than the earlier portion. The elegant scholars of Leo’s 
court are, as usual, enumerated, to show how intellectual was the 
society in which the great artist moved at that time; but many of 
these were in Rome, although less conspicuous from not being in 
immediate relation with the court, in the. pontificate of Julius ; 
and we observe that there is no influence to be traced in Raphael's 
later works which can be compared to the extraordinary evidence 
ef erudition of every kind so apparent in the frescoes of the 
Camera della Segnatura. The only remarkable connexion be- 
tween the literary pursuits of the age and the later designs of 
the artist has not been noticed by the biographer. We allude to 
the commentary on the fable of Apuleius by the elder Beroaldo. 
This book, first printed in 1501, and again in 1512, some years 
after the learned editor's death, was a favourite from its style, 
and still more from its hidden Platonism. The circumstance of 
the younger Beroaldo being librarian of the Vatican when the 
frescoes of the Farnesina were done, may perhaps warrant the 
supposition that the episode of Amor and Psyche was recom- 
mended to Raphael by him. 

The classic mania may be said to have been propagated by the 
Medicean popes from Florence to Rome, and by degrees infected 
the artists as well as the men of letters: indeed, the taste attained 
its acme in the works of Giulio Romano. Vasari appears to have 
been quite correct in stating that Raphael sent designers to various 
ports of Italy, and even to Greece, to collect materials from the 

antique. 
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antique,, An engraving,.,with the date: 1519, representing the 
sculptured pedestal of the ‘Theodosian colymm at Constantinople, 
has the. inscription, “ Basamente dela colona  diCostantinopdlo 
mandatoja Rafelo.da Uxbino.’ |The .¢elebrated bas-relief of the 
Amormi jat; S., Vitale:,in, Ravenna: is, engraved, according to 
Bartsch, froma drawing by the -great artist himself—a drawing 
probably retouched by. him.*... Raphael was:even invited.to make 
designs from the descriptions of Greek paintings; and, lastly; in 
order thoroughly to. understand the architecture: of the ancients, 
he employed. the venerable and. learned Fabius. of Ravenna to 
translate Vitruvius into Jialian for, him, An: interesting letter, 
which Passavant inserts, from Calcagnini to. Ziegler, alludes to 
Raphael’s. benevolent. care of; this) old. man; .and is: besides so 
strong a,certificate of the great,artistis moral virtues, written as it 
was soon. before his death, that it may be, reckoned among the 
panel raha :proofs be. wanting—to contradict the idle story of 
asari, respecting the painter’s inordinate attachment to the For- 
narina, the alleged cause of his death. Passavant.. treats the 
assertion (first published in 1549, by Simone Fornari, and copied 
from. him, by Vasari,) as it deserves... Earlier biographers. make 
not. the slightest allusion to it; and eyery other earcumstance— 
above all, the..unsubdued,.or. rather, increased energy of the 
painter's mind up to, the very end of, his career—abundantly 
contradicts the absurd calumny. 

_A description of the compositions finished. after the master’s 
death by his. principal ‘scholars, Giulio Romano. and Franeeseo 
Penni, completes the account of Raphael’s designs in the Vatican. 
Perhaps the characteristics.of the painters just named, and of 
other scholars and imitators of the great artist, might have been 
more fully defined. In alluding previously to the varied occupa- 
tions.of Raphael, the author ably distinguishes his style as. an 
architect from that of _Bramante.. He confirms. the received 
opinion that the statue of Jonah was executed, as well as designed, 
by Raphael ; and it appears the statue of the Wounded, Child 
borne by a Dolphin—a subject from Elian, probably suggested 
by Castiglione—was also. by the hand of the master himself. A 
cast from this is itt the Dresden Gallery : the marble itself cannot 
be traced. 1 

The history of the painted porcelain called the Raphael ware 
was investigated by Giambattista Passeri in the last century.+ 
From his inquiry it appears that the designs really exhibiting the 





* It is remarkable that some fragments of Amorini, precisely in the same ‘style, 
and probably brought ed from Ravenna, have been preserved in the library at 
Venice since Titian’s time, and appear tu have’ been as attentively studied by that 


iter. : 
+ ‘Istoria delle Pitture in majolica fatte in Pesaro e ne’ luoghicireonvicini.’” ‘This 
work, which had become extremely scarce, was republished in Pesaro in 1838. 
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taste:of ‘Raphael were painted about twenty ‘years after his death 
under the ‘auspices: of the second Guidubaldo. At that time 
Bajtista Franco, Orazio Fontana; Raffaello del Colle; ‘and- other 
distinguished: artists furnished and executed designs:. The name 
of the last» may have given rise to the supposition that Raphael 
himself assisted. Vasari, m his life of Battista Franco, expressly 
says’ that Marc Antonio’s engravings ‘after Raphael were: ocea- 
sionally copied. - 
i ‘Phe-biographer would have given still more interest to his 
work; in ‘the eyes of some readers, if he had bestowed some 
attention on'what may be called the antiquities of Christian art, 
by vecasionally -tracing and ‘explaining the traditional types. 
Thre general adherence of Raphael to the customary modes of 
representing sacred personages; while he contrived to remove all 
stiffness ‘and appearance of conventional treatment, would be an 
interesting subject to illustrate ; and we suspect that most readers 
frequently want to be instructed with regard to the history and 
attributes of certain saints.. A Romanist, such as the German bio- 
grapher appears to be, might have been expected to give full in- 
formation on these legendary antiquities, as well as on the ancient 
modes’ of: ‘representation ;—but our author seems rather to shun 
these inquiries.* -His explanations of very common matters are in- 
‘deed sometimes'incorrect. In a picture of the Nativity, the sigla 
I. H. S. unaccompanied, it appears, by the cross, should un- 
doubtedly be read Iesus Hominum Salvator, and not In Hoc 
Signo. ‘We here‘call to mind’ that Dr. Waagen, in his otherwise 
interesting and satisfactory account of the illuminated manuscripts 
‘in the ‘library ‘at Paris, is| at a loss to explain the inscription, 
& waraios nptpwy. The seventh chapter of Daniel would have 
explaimed both the inscription and the figure it accompanied, for 
the words happen to be the chief scriptural authority with the 
earlier painters'for representing the Almighty with the attributes 
of age. 
The influence of early works, considered with reference to 





* A passage which we cannot venture to translate shows, however; that he can 
readily excuse the most absurd superstitions existing in Italy in the present day :— 
‘Der marmorne altar uber dem Grab des heiligen Nicolo da Tolentino ist hohl, und 
hat an entgegeugesetzten Enden weite runde Offnungen ; durch diese kriechen die 
Landleute in denselben, und legen sich 6fters zu drei und vier neben und aufeinander 
der, Linge nach hinein, und verrichten Gebete, wodurch sie sich mit Gott ausgesohut 
glauben, und|kommen. so getrostet_ am andern Ende. wieder heraus. Das ist eiue 
Jener monchischen Anstalten des Mittelalters. Aber wer durfte behaupten, dass sie 
wie einer menschlichen Seele zum Heil gereicht ?_ und wer berechtigt seyn sie abzu- 
schaffen, ohne eine bessere Form zu bieten, au welche der reuige Sunder sich halten 
uid durch die ex sich erbauen kann? Das irdische Daseyn ist ein Form, und der 
darin lebende Mensch bedarf der Formen, wie in der geringsten, so in den hechsten 
Angelegenheiten.’—vol, i. p..428. / 
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their subjects, is also far from having been exhausted. If 
Michael Angelo could have been inspired, as Vasari admits, by 
the Last Judgment of Signorelli, the subject, at least, of the 
hattle of Constantine may have been suggested to Raphael by the 
fresco of Pietro della Francesca at Arezzo. Whatever works of 
art this city contained must have been seen by Raphael in passing 
and repassing from Florence to Perugia and Urbino, Again, as 
drawings by most of the early masters were carefully preserved — 
(many having been in Vasari's possession, as he himself tells us)— 
it is quite possible that Raphael may have seen some designs for 
a chapel painted at Pisa by Traini, a scholar of Orgagna. In one 
of these compositions, according to Vasari, the doctors of the 
Church were in consultation, while the upper part of the picture 
was occupied by the figures of Christ, the evangelists, and the 
heavenly host. ‘The resemblance of this general scheme to the 
‘Theology, or ‘ Dispute of the Sacrament,’ is sufficiently evident. 
‘The figure of St. Thomas Aquinas,’ continues Vasari, ‘ is placed 
between Plato, who shows him the Timzus, and Aristotle, who 
shows him the Ethics.’ The figures of the two philosophers have 
the same attributes in the ‘School of Athens.’ In the cloisters of 
Santo Spirito at Florence, the same historian tells us that Stefano, 
a scholar of Giotto, had painted the Transfiguration in a semi- 
eircle, and underneath it Christ curing a possessed woman (la 
Indemoniata). We have here perhaps the hint for the combined 
subject, in some respects similar, which was the last production 
of the master. Even the poimts of resemblance with Masaccio, 
and the other painters of the Chiesa del Carmine, are not particu- 
larised by the biographer. The Expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Paradise is copied, with very little alteration, in the Loggie 
of the Vatican. Several compositions, such as the Ananias, the 
Lame Man at the Gate of the Temple, Peter and Paul before 
the Proconsul, the Deliverance of Peter from Prison, and others, 
probably influenced Raphael’s selection of subjects from the lives 
of the apostles.* These are among many coincidences which, 
as throwing light on the gradual progress of the art, might have 
been adverted to in the history of the painter who represents its 
maturity. 

Of the ordinary life and habits of Raphael scarcely any record 
can be said to remain. His own letters, and the interesting cha- 





* The subject of the Proconsul, always engraved under the name of Masaccio, is 
ee by Rumohr to be the work of Filippino Lippi, to whom also 
belong the Martyrdom of Peter, and the smaller subjects of the Apostle in Prison, 
and his Deliverance by the Angel. The Lame Man at the Gate, and the Temptation 
of Adam and Eve, are by Masolino da Panicale. Masaccio’s works are the Expulsion 
of Adam and Eve, the Tribute Money, Peter Baptizing, the Ananias, and the Eutychus 
Restored to Life. . ‘ 
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racter of hitn drawn by Vasari, with a few incidental notices in 
the correspondence of contemporaries, are the only written sources 
now known from which au estimate of his personal character may 
be formed. No anecdotes of his student years with Perugino 
have been preserved; but we gather that even, at that period, his 
readiness to assist his fellow-scholars was remarkable. We are 
almost as much at a loss respecting the details of his active and 
happy life at Florence. Thus deprived of the information which 
history might have given, a peculiar interest attaches to his early 
productions, the works of his own hand. In these, at least, he 
has left unequivocal traces of the formation of his mind, and a 
mirror of his character and feelings far more eloquent than even 
the eulogies of his contemporaries. In the life of the Florentine 
architect and sculptor Baccio d’Agnolo, Vasari tells us that the 
studio of that artist was the resort of many of his profession, as 
well as the amateurs of Florence. Here; especially in the winter 
evenings, interesting discussions took place—(si facevano bel- 
lissimi discorsi e dispute d’importanza). Among the artists who 
frequented these meetings were Raphael (allora giovane), Andrea 
Sansovino, Filippino Lippi, Antonio and Giuliano di San Gallo, 
&c., with many young Florentines and foreigners, and sometimes, 
but rarely, Michael Angelo. To this intercourse, perhaps, 
Raphael owed his acquaintance with Taddeo Taddei, Lorenzo 
Nasi, and others: his gratitude to the first has already been men- 
tioned. In writing to Urbino, in April, 1508, he thus recom- 
mends to the attention of his relatives this friend and patron, in the 
event of his visiting their city :—‘ If Taddei should come, of whom 
we have often discoursed, I entreat that you will make him wel- 
come, without sparing any expense, and show him every attention 
for my sake, for in truth I am as deeply indebted to him as te 
any man living. An expression in the same letter may confirm 
the supposition that even in Florence the extent of Raphael’s com- 
missions latterly required the assistance of scholars ; speaking of a 
picture, the subject of which he does not mention, he says, <I 
have done the cartoon, and after Easter we shall be occupied on 
the picture.’ 

His letter to Francia from Rome is very interesting, but we 
must content ourselves with a later epistle to his uncle, dated 
July 1, 1514:— 

‘Dear Uncle and Second Father,*—I have received a letter from 
you, to me most gratifying, since I find that you are not angry with me ; 
indeed you would be wrong to be so, for consider how irksome it is to 
write when there is nothing important to communicate. But now that 
there is important matter to talk about, I reply. In the first place, 





* ¢ Carissimo, in locho de Patre. 
with 
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with regard’ to taking a wife,* I answer ‘that, as to the one you first 
intended to give me, I am most happy;'‘and ‘thank ‘God conistantly, 
that I neither married her, nor any other, and’ in this’ respect I have 
been wiser than you, who wished’ to give her to me. I am sure you 
must now yourself be convinced that, had I followed your ‘advice, I 
should not ‘have beet ‘in the ‘position in’ which 1 am. ‘At ‘this mometit 
I find’ that T have’ property ‘in’ Romé''to’ ‘the “amount of 3000 gold 
ducats, and an income ‘of fifty gold’ crowns: | His' Holiness allows me 
300 gold ducats (annually) ’ for’ superintending the building of ‘St. 
Peter’s: this provision is’ secured to me for life. Other such salaries 
are in prospect, in addition to which I am paid whatever I choose to ask 
for my works, and I have begun another room} for His Holiness, which 
will amount to 1200..gold ,ducats,;, so that, dear uncle, I do honour to 
you, and, al] my relations,.and to my, native. place; but I cease not to 
hold you in my, heart, and when I hear you named, it is as if I heard my 
father named, Do. not, therefore, complain because I do not write; I 
might rather complain, of you, who have always the pen in your hand, 
and yet suffer six months to intervene between one letter and another. 
To return to the subject of the wife, from which T have digressed : you are 
aware that Santa Maria in Portico [Cardinal Bibiena] wishes to give’me 
a relation (grand-niece) of his, and, on condition of obtaining your con- 
sent ‘and that of my uncle the priest, I promised to do whatever bis 
Eminence wished. 1 cannot break my word; we are more than ever 
ready to conclude the affair, and 1 will soon inform you of all. Do not 
be offended. that this business thus takes its good course; if it should 
come to nothing, I will then, do whatever you wish, and know, if 
Francesco Buffa has good alliances. within his reach, that I can boast 
some too; for I can find, a handsome lass (una mamola bella) in Rome, 
of excellent name, both she and hers; her friends indeed are ready to 
give me a dowry of 3000 gold crowns with her. Meanwhile, I live in 
Rome, where 100 ducats are more worth having (all things considered) 
than 200 in Urbino; of this be sure. With respect to residing in 
Rome, I can no longer remain elsewhere for any length of time, on 
account of the building of St. Peter’s—for I am in Bramante’s place: 
but what place in the world is more glorious than Rome? and what 
undertaking more honourable than St. Peter’s,—the first temple in the 
world—the greatest structure that has ever been seen, and which will 
cost more than a million of gold? Know that the Pope has determined 
to spend 60,000 ducats annually for this building ; he thinks of nothing 
else, He has associated with me, in the direction, a very learned friar, 
more than eighty years old; the Pope sees he cannot live long, and has 


* ¢ Prima circa a tordona’ (tor donna). Passavant, who is not always correct in 
his translations from the Italian, has committed a ludicrous blunder in this instance. 
He reads tordona as one word, and translates it der Azel (the magpie): the absence 
of the article might have opened his eyes. In consequence of mistranslating this 
passage he is led to give a false meaning to other parts of the letter. 

+ Passavant supposes that Raphael alludes to the room of the Heliodorus; but 
this was half done under Julius: another room, begun for Leo, can ouly relate to the 
Stanza di Torre Borgia; Raphael may only allude here to the preparation of the 
drawings and cartoons. 
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appointed him as my. colleague, as he is aman of great reputation and 
experience, in.order that I may learn from him, if he has any excellent 
secret in architecture, and that I may become accomplished in this art ; 
he is.called Fra Giocondo,* , Every day the Pope sends for us, and 
consults with us for a while about this building. I beg you will go to 
the Duke and Duchess, and tell them I know they will be pleased to hear 
that a servant of theirs does himself honour, and commend me to their 
Highnesses. I commend myself unceasingly to you. Greet all friends, 
especially Ridolfo, who has so much affection for me. 
‘El vostro Rafael, Pittore in Roma. 

‘ Alli primo Luglio, 1514.’ 

Maria Bibiena, to whom Raphael was at last betrothed, died 
before they were married :—as her epitaph tells us, “ante nup- 
tiales faces virgo est elata.” There seems no ground to conclude 
that Raphael made any difficulties, and the story about his ex- 
pectation of a cardinal’s hat appears to be one of Vasari’s careless 
assertions. The readiness expressed in the letter just quoted to 
fulfil the wishes of others, as if the writer had no feelings of his 
own, is quite in accordance with the habits of the age and country 
as regards the important subject in question. This very readiness, 
however, abundantly shows that Raphael had no objection to mar- 
ringe in itself, but had been only prudently disposed to wait till his 
fortunes were established. At what period his acquaimtance with 


the Fornarina began is uncertain: the-name of La Fornarina, the 
only one by which his mistress is known, first occurs, by the way, 
in comparatively modern biographies, and the stories of the 
painter’s first sight of this beautiful Trasteverina are still more 
modern inventions.| Passavant has unfortunately discovered no- 

thing 





* Vasari has given his life: he built the bridge of Notre Dame, at Paris, a work 
which received the praises of Seammozzi, and which is alluded to by Sanazzaro in an 
epigram, beginning, ‘ Jocundus geminum imposuit tibi, Sequana, pontem :’ his grand 
design for the bridge of the Rialto at Venice was unfortunately set aside for the actual 
one by Zanfragnino (sometimes called Scarpagnino). Vasari says, ‘Fra Giocondo. 
veduto quanto pid possono molte volte appresso ai Signori e grandi uomini i favori, 
che i meriti, ebbe del veder preporre cos? sgangherato disegno al suo bellissimo, 
tanto slegno, che si parti di Venezia, ne mai pid vi volle, ancorché molto ne fosse 
pregato, ritornare.’. He had previously dove a great service to Newien by causing 

t.of the Brenta to disembogue itself at Chioggia.. He ensured the safety of St. 
eter’s by constructing the foundations on a more extensive plan than Bramante had 

roposed. 
. { Minis story is the subject of a letter of his, dated 1806: as he quotes no 
authority whatever, and, moreover, has the reputation of having often circulated 
such pseudo-traditions, we can only give it as ben trovato. After repeating the re- 
ceived tradition (confirmed or suggested by the name) that she was the daughter of 
a baker, and, with the semblance of historical accuracy, telling us that the father was 
‘un furnaro a soccida’* (one who bakes bread sent to him, but who does not sell it), and 
that he lived in Trastevere, near Sta. Cecilia, the writer thus proceeds :—‘ Attached 
to the house was a little garden, surrounded by a wall low enough to permit a person 
on the outside to overlook the place by standing on tiptoe. Here the maiden fre- 
quently walked, and as her beauty was much talked of, it attracted the curiosity “0 
the 
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thing new respecting so interesting a personage ; the portrait he 
prefers, and of which he gives an engraving, is that in the Pitti 

lace; he considers the upper part of the picture only to be by 
the hand of the master. With respect to the autographic portraits 
of Raphael himself, that in the gallery at Florence, and a drawing, 
done at an earlier age, in the possession of Mr. Jeremiah Harman, 
are justly preferred. Engravings of both are given. 

Having had occasion frequently to allude to the inaccuracy of 
Vasari’s historical details, we will now endeavour to do him 
justice in another respect, by abridging his touching picture of 
Raphael’s genius and character :— 

* His death was deeply deplored by the whole court, the more so as 
the Pope himself, who was much attached to him, wept bitterly. For 
us who survive him, it remains to imitate the good, nay excellent, method 
he has taught us, and as his great qualities deserve, and our duty bids us, 
to cherish his memory in our hearts, and speak of him with the high 
respect which is his due. For, in fact, through him we have the art in 
all its extent, colouring and invention, carried toa perfection which could 
hardly have been hoped, and in this universality let no human being 
ever dream of surpassing him. Among his extraordinary gifts there was 
one which especially excites my wonder; I mean that it should have 
been granted him to infuse a spirit among those who lived around him, 
so contrary to that which is generally prevalent among professional men. 
The painters—I do uot allude to the humble-minded only, but to those 
of an ambitious turn, and very many of this sort there are—the painters 
who worked in company with Raphael lived in perfect harmony, as if all 
bad feelings were extinguished in his presence, and every base, unworthy 
thought had passed from their minds. This friendly state of things was 
never so remarkable as in Raphael’s time; it was because the artists 
Were at once subdued by his obliging manners and by his surpassing 
merit, but more than all by the spell of his natural character, which was 
so benevolent, so full of affectionate kindness, that not only men but 
even the very brutes respected him. It is said that if any painter of 





the young men, and particularly of the students in art, who are always in search of the 
young ? y y 


beautiful : in a word, all were anxious to see her. It happened that Raphael also 
passed at a moment when the maiden was in the garden, and when, not supposing 
she was observed, she was bathing her feet in the Tiber, for the river bounded the 
end of thegarden. Raphael having raised himself on the wall, saw the young person 
and gazed on her attentively ; he was always powerfully smitten by beautiful objects, 
and finding her most beautiful, he presently fell in love with her; his thoughts were 
centered in her, and he had no peace till she was his. Having thus bestowed his 
heart on this person, he found her much more refined, and at the same time more 
capable of an enduring attachment, than he could have supposed her station pro- 
mised. His affection for her naturally increased, and at one time he could hardly 
apply himself to his art, except in her society” Then follows Vasari’s story, that 
Agostino Chigi allowed her to stay with Raphael while he was at work in the 
Farnesina. According to an older fable which had been long rejected, but which 
Rumohr and others have revived, the Fornarina was the daughter of a potter in 
Urbino or its neighbourhood. As the oyen is necessary in such an occupation, the 
name may have been connected again with this tradition, bs 
18 
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his acquaintance, or even any stranger, asked him for a drawing which 
could be of use to him, Raphael would leave his work to assist him. He 
always had a great number of artists employed for him, helping them and 
teaching them with the kindness of a father to his children, rather than 
as a master directing his scholars; for which reason, it was observed, he 
never went to court without being accompanied from his very door by 
perhaps fifty painters, all clever in their way, who had a pleasure in 
thus attending him to do him honour. Happy those who were employed 
under him, for, it appears, that whoever endeavoured to follow his 
example turned out well: in like manner, those who hereafter shall 
take his works as models will be honoured accordingly in this life, 
and, if they resemble him in the excellence of his character, may hope 
to win the favour of Heaven in another.’ 

The attached Castiglione writes thus to his mother, some 
months after Raphael’s death :—‘ I am well ; but I cannot fancy 
myself in Rome, because my poor dear Raphael is no longer 
here. Che Dio abbia quell’ anima benedetta |’ 

Raphael was buried in the Pantheon (Sta. Maria della Ro- 
tonda), in a chapel which he had himself endowed, and near the 
spot where his betrothed bride had been laid. The immediate 
neighbourhood was afterwards selected by other painters as their 
place of rest. Baldassare Peruzzi, Giovanni da Udine, Pierino 
del Vaga, Taddeo Zuccaro, and others, are buried near. No 
question had ever existed as to the precise spot where the remains 
of the master lay; but a few years since the Roman antiquaries 
began to raise doubts even respecting the church in which 
Raphael was buried. In the end, permission was obtained to 
make actual search; and Vasari’s account was in this instance 
completely verified. The tomb was found as he describes it, 
behind the altar itself of the chapel above mentioned. Four views 
of the tomb and its contents were engraved from drawings by 
Cammuccini, and thus preserve the appearance that presented 
itself. The shroud had been fastened with a number of metal 
rings and points; some of these were kept by the sculptor Fabris, 
of Rome, who is also in possession of casts from the skull and 
the right hand. Passavant remarks, judging from the cast, that 
the skull was of a singularly fine form. The bones of the hand 
were all perfect, but they crumbled to dust after the mould was 
taken. Phe skeleton measured about five feet seven inches; the 
coffin was extremely narrow, indicating a very slender frame. The 
precious relics were ultimately restored to the same spot, after 
being placed in a magnificent sarcophagus, presented by the pre- 
sent Pope. 

Several delegates from different institutions,* and other authori- 

ties, 





* The members of the Academy of St. Luke were interested in this investigation, 
j as 
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ties, were appointed to be present when thetomb was rue 
among these was the celebrated’ German painter. Overbee ; one 
of the worthiest of Raphael’s followers; ‘and to him we are in- 
debted for some details,’in a letter addressed to’ Director Veit, of 
Frankfort, in September, 1833. | Passavant gives the letter entire, 
and completes the account from ‘other sources equally authentic. 
Overbeck’s feelings on the first opening of the tomb, and on 
seéing the actual remains of the object of his homage exposed to 
view, are expressed in a striking manner ; but he soon after te- 
marks, ‘that, alas! the spirit of the great artist remains buried far 
deeper than his bones.’ 


x 








Arr. I1.—A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape 
Vine on Open Walls. By Clement Hoare. ‘London. 12mo, 
1837. 


]% this age of socialism, chartism, teetotalism, ef omne guod exit 

in ism, when abstinence, not temperance, is preached by the 
apostles of order and disorder, agitation and peace, it may seem 
rather venturous to offer a few words in favour of the little volume 
before us. 

Of a dissertation on wines we shall be guiltless ; although books, 
ancient and modern, in many languages, lie open to tempt us; 
some as bright and sparkling as the best vintages of brilliant 
France ; others as sound and substantial as those of Portugal, 
Spain, and Madeira; and others, again, as flat, stale, and unpro- 
fitable as the Vin du Suréne, of which the proverb goes, that 
there must be three persons to drink one glass of it, to wit, the 
unfortunate patient, one friend to support him, and another to 
hold his nose during the operation. But our business now is 
with Ampelus rather than 

‘ Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crush’d the sweet poison of misused wine ;’ 
and we pray forbearance for a sketch—it shall be no more—of 
the history of the Vine. 

From the time that Noah planted his vineyard, every heathen 
nation seems to have contended for the honour of claiming, as its 
own, the distributor of the vine and its benefits, and deifying him 
accordingly. The Egyptian gave the palm to Osiris; the ancient 
Italian to Saturn; whilst the Greek shouted for his Bacchus, 





asthey had been long in possession of a skull supposed to be that of Raphael, and 
which had been the admiration of the followers of Gall and Spurzheim. The reyu- 
tation of this relic naturally fell with its change of name, the more irretrievably as 
it proved to have belonged to an individual of no celebrity. : 


who 
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who brought the goodly. plant, fram Arabia,.the .Happy,,com- 
memorating and softening the,triumph of his arms, by leaving. it as 
a legacy to the conquered... sete Yo soil 

Sull it will be,asked, of what country, was. the, vine,originally.a 
native? The senior is more; easily. put than answered. ‘The 
contention among the, cities for,Homer,,sinks, into insignificance 
compared with the struggle for precedence,in this honour,among 
entire countries. Chaptal, whose attention was long directed tothe. 
inquiry, names Asia, the fertile farm and, garden, from, which 
the cultivated grasses, vegetables, and. fruits, were poured into 
Europe as from the horn of plenty, together with civilization, and 
the arts. So far so good; but Asia isa large place. The pre- 
ference is claimed for Syria. by.some. Michaux found the vine 
in the woods of Mazanderan; and Olivier beheld it gracing the 
mountains of Koordistan, , Pallas. saw it near the Caspian and 
Black Seas, growing, with no. aid but from the: hand) of nature. 
The kishmish, a peculiar stoneless variety of the grape, is. eon- 
sidered by some to be a native of that part of Persia lying on the 
Gulf: In Belochistan, still farther to the east, the vine clings 
with its tendrils to the northern shores of the Arabian Sea. The 
feet of the Paropamisan Mountains are rich with it, blending its 
clusters with the olive and fig; and it extends to Caubulistan, 
where it associates with the apricot and peach, The forests of 
Anatolia ‘and Karamania enshrine it; and Armenia, where Noah 
may have found it, abounds with the vine. In a word, there is 
strong ‘evidence’ to make the vine a native of Persia, in which 
locality it is not likely to be neglected ; for Khuzzelbash does not 
seem Inclined to lose the privilege of possessing it by non user, 
and beats your Englishman—who, according to Othello’s Ancient, 
throws ‘your Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied Hol- 
lander’ into the shade—in his capacity for continued imbibition, 
the wine not seeming to have much more effect upon that child of 
the sun than upon any other vessel in his house. 

Dr. Sickler traces the gradual migration of the vine into Egypt, 
Sicily, &c.; and it is highly probable that the Pheenicians in- 
troduced its culture into the Grecian Archipelago, Greece, Italy, 
Provence, and Marseilles. 

The ancient Roman, in his political infancy, had other and 
sterner duties to attend to than the training of the vine; and 
the libations of milk ordained by Romulus, who forbade the use 
of wine for those ‘purposes, necessarily discouraged such culture. 
The nymph Egeria seems to have given Numa a hint that a little 
wine would be no bad addition to a téte.a@.téte ; for though he 
also forbade the use of wine at funerals, he permitted libations to 
be made to the gods, of wine made from well-pruned vines, thus 
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directing the attention of the people to the care of the plant. But 
wine must have been for a long time scarce in Rome; and if 
ancient story be true, a single draught only was allowed during a 
repast, in the early part of the life of Lucullus ! 

Britain owes the presence of the vine, in all probability, to the 
Romans. It does not appear to have existed here in the time of 
Agricola; but the subsequent intercourse could hardly fail of 
introducing it. There is extant an edict of Probus, allowing 
‘omnibus Gallis et Britannis ut vineas habeant et vinum confi- 
ciant.’ Bede notices several vineyards ; and Winchester was long 
supposed— though in uncritical days we allow—to have received 
its name from the vines for which it certainly was noted. The 
Norman called the Isle of Ely the ‘Isle of Vines;’ and its 
bishop, soon after the conquest, appears to have received tithe of 
wine, to the amount of three or four tuns annually, from his dio- 
cese. Vineyards are frequently mentioned in Domesday Book. 
The Sussex vineyard belonging to the Duke of Norfolk, from 
whose produce many pipes of good Burgundy wine were made, 
shows to what extent the cultivation was carried. Drayton sings— 

——‘ Gloster in times past her selfe did highly prize, 
When in her pride of strength she nourish’t goodly vines, 
And oft her cares represt with her delicious wines. 
But now th’ all-cheering sun the colder soyle deceaves, 
And us (heere tow’rds the pole) still falling south-ward leaves : 
So that the sullen earth th’ effect thereof doth prove ; 
According to their books, who hold that he doth move 
From his first zenith’s point.’ 
The ‘ goodly vines’ were gone, therefore, in his time, and super- 
seded :— 
‘ For of her Vines depriv’d, now Gloster learns to plant 
The Peare-tree every where: whose fruit she strains for juce, 
That her pur’st Pery is, which first she did produce 
From Worstershire, and there is common as the fields ; 
Which naturally that soyle in most aboundance yields.’ 

Descending from his Pegasus, Drayton introduces a long and 
dry enough note on the various conjectures which had then been 
put forth as to the reason of the gradual abandonment of our 
English vineyards. But this topic we may omit. Is it not one 
of the reasons of the change, at least, that the soil of England 
gives a bountiful return of corn where the vine would starve, or 
hardly ever ripen its fruit in perfection? There are no spots im 
Britain of which it can be said, in an agricultural sense, 

‘ Illic veniunt felicius uve.’ 
As well might the Laplander turn his attention to growing corn 
under glass (as they raised lang kale in the parish of Dreepdaily) 


as 
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as the English agriculturist attempt to compete with the Céte- 
Rotie. But though we must leave the wine-press, to any avail- 
able extent, to our neighbours, there is no reason why the vine 
should not be cultivated in the open air in the southern counties 
of England at least, and there bear rich and well-ripened fruit 
for the table; and this is the real subject of Mr. Hoare’s essay.* 
He has given us a modest volume of some 200 pages filled with 
plain practical directions, disfigured by no grandiloquent pass- 
ages, nor chilling the reader with scientific terms; for he is not 
one of those modern philosophers who 
‘ Allium call their onions and their leeks.’ 

‘ Vines,’ says our author, ‘ are now cultivated in this country only 
against walls, upon the roofs of buildings, and under glass. The ex- 
pense attending the growing of grapes under glass, is such, however, as 
obviously to place that method out of the reach of the mass of the 
people; and vineyard culture, now that it has fallen into disuse, is per- 
haps considered so much in the light of a commercial speculation, that 
those who possess the means of practising it are deterred from employing 
. them, from an apprehension that the risk and uncertainty attending it 
would prove more than sufficient to counterbalance its advantages. But 
the cultivation of vines on open walls being free from these and all 
other objections, presents an advantageous method of producing grapes 
which may be embraced by every person who has at his command a few 
square feet of the surface of a wall.’—p. 5. 

The Jabouring poor of this country are too often driven to the 
beer-shop as the only resource after the toils of the day. One 
by one their legitimate and invigorating amusements have been 
wrested from them. Their cricket-grounds have been taken away ; 
their commons have been in great measure inclosed. Forlorn, 
and without the means of relaxation—for in many places the 
cottage-garden has also vanished—the baleful haunts, where 

* ten thousand casks, 

For ever dribbling forth their base contents, 

Bleed gold for ministers to sport away’— 
gape for them, and the peasantry become besotted, demoralised, 
brutalised. It is matter of notoriety that such houses were the 
hot-beds of the late insurrection in South Wales. One who 
knows the country well, informed us that there a man without 
property or character would borrow some five or ten pounds, and 
set up a beer-shop. In order to get custom it became necessary 
that he should convert his house into a chartist lodge, and so he 
did. In the beer-shops, for the most part, were the absurd but 





* Mr. Hoare does} not at all enter upon the treatment of the vine under glass ; 
those who wish for information on that subject will find ample materials in Speechly’s 
work, and the various papers and treatises since published in the Transactions of 
the Horticultural Society of London. 
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truculent plans of that ragged regiment of rebels concocted ; and 
throughout the agricultural districts they are the very foci of crime. 

But fortunately there are yet, peaceful villages, where chartism 
and beer-shops are alike unknown, and where, while the chime 
of.the Sabbath bells sounds musically through the summer air, 
the: ancient light-blue. straight-cut coat, bordered with, its con- 
stellation of broad round silver buttons of the. first magnitude, 
is still to be seen in the chequered shade of the churchyard, 
about the hour of prayer. In the button-hole of that coat is 
secured a small phial of limpid water, wherein are. refreshed 
the stems of some three or four choice pinks, or two or three 
bright bizarres of carnations cherished for the occasion,.on which 
the wearer looks with fond pride, and whose fair blossoms form 
a sort of order of Flora upon a bosom that many a courtier might 
envy. This same coat is never without a magnificent. Old 
Brompton stock on the club-day; and you shall find its owner's 
humble home a ‘happy one—as happy as the happiest in Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Village,’ before it was deserted. Cleanliness and comfort 
are everywhere ; and his garden—not without bees—is a perfect 
picture. The fumes of the beer-shop, reeking with tobacco- 
smoke, and the company of the poacher, the thief, and the burglar, 
would have no charms for him, even if the hamlet were cursed 
with one. 

Now, the hut must be poor indeed which is without some coign 
of vantage ; and we earnestly pray the attention of benevolent 
landlords to the fact that there are few cottagers in Sonth Britain 
who might not materially aid their resources and add to their 
comforts by the culture of the vine as recommended by Mr. 
Hoare :— 


* It is not too much to assert that the surface of the walls of every 
‘cottage of a medium size that is applicable to the training of vines is 
capable of producing annually as many grapes as would be worth half the 
amount of its rental. Every square foot of the surface of a wall may, 
in a-short space of time, be covered with bearing wood, sufficient to 
produce, on an average, a pound weight of grapes, and I have frequently 
grown double that quantity on a similar extent of surface. “ 

* Nor must it be ne 2 that a single vine requires for its training 
a large portion of walling. That very common notion has, no doubt, 
arisen from the universally defective method of pruning and managing ; 
whereby the wood is suffered, and, indeed, encouraged, to extend itself 
most disproportionately beyond the capability of its fruit-bearing powers. 
I scarcely ever allot more than from forty to fifty square feet of surface for 
one vine; and, unless the soil and situation be very superior indeed, a 
single vine will require a space of time, not less than twenty years at 
least, before it will possess a sufficient degree of strength to enable it to 
mature annually a greater quantity of grapes than can be trained on the 
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last-mentioned extent of surface. On a wall only twenty-five inches in 
height, and eighteen feet in length, I have for years trained a vine that 
is a perfect picture of fertility, the whole surface of the wall being every 
year literally coyered with fine grapes close down to the very stem of 
the plant. It will thus be seen that small detached portions and vacant 
spaces of the surface of walls, which in innumerable instances are deemed 
of no value, and are therefore neglected, may be turned to a most bene- 
ficial account. 

‘ With reference to the importance of the culture, it deserves especial 
remark, that, for the making of wine, not only are ripened grapes appli- 
cable, but from the leaves, tendrils, and young shoots of vines, and also 
from unripe or immature grapes, very fine wine may be made, differing 
in no respect from many sorts of wines imported from abroad, as the 
following extract from Dr. Macculloch’s ‘ Remarks on the Art of making 
Wine” will sufficiently show :— 

*** Chemical examination has proved that the young shoots, the 
tendrils, and the leaves of the vine, possess properties and contain sub- 
stances exactly similar to the crude fruit. It was no unnatural con- 
clusion that they might equally be used for the purposes of making wine. 
Experiments were accordingly instituted in France for this purpose, and 
they have been repeated here with success. From vine-leaves, water, 
and sugar, wines have been thus produced, in no respect differing from 
the produce of the immature fruit, and consequently resembling wines 
of foreign growth.” 

‘ Here, then, is a most important advantage resulting from the culture 
of the vine, and one, indeed, that is little inferior to that which is de- 
rived from the production of the ripened fruit itself. And in order that 
it may be properly estimated, it must be borne in mind, that through- 
out the growing season the superabundant foliage of a vine, which con- 
sists chiefly of the extremities of the shoots and the tendrils, is so great, 
as to require to be plucked off once in seven days, if not oftener. It is 
further stated in the above-mentioned work, that from forty to fifty 
pounds’ weight of leaves, &c., will produce about ten gallons of wine. 

‘ Now, every hundred square feet of the surface of a wall, when 
covered with the foliage of vines in vigorous growth, will yield on an 
average, every week from the middle of May to the Ist of August, two 
pounds’ weight of excess of foliage. Allowing, therefore, the surface of 
the walls of a common sized cottage to contain five hundred square feet, 
on which vines could be trained, it appears that during the eleven weeks 
above-mentioned they would yield a sufficient quantity of foliage to 
produce upwards of twenty gallons of wine, which could be made for 
the mere cost of the sugar ! 

* Again, there would be a considerable quantity of foliage to spare 
during the remaining months of August and September, to which must 
be added the excess in the number of bunches of green fruit, which 
require cutting off after the berries are set, in order to avoid over-crop- 
ping the vines, and which sometimes amount to a great number; and 
also the berries that are cut out in the thinning of the bunches, the weight 
of which is always considerable; and these being added to the former, 
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would, at the most moderate calculation, yield in the whole thirty 
pine of wine, thus produced from the superabundant foliage and green 


ruit of vines trained on the surface of a cottage !'—pp. 5-9. 


We must now set forth with our author upon a little autumnal 
tour :— 


* Let any person in the month of September make a tour of inspec~- 
tion through the southern counties of England, in which nearly every 
cottage may be seen with a grape vine trained on its walls. Let him 
stop at intervals in his journey, and select any number of vines for exa- 
mination, and carefully estimate the weight of fruit growing on each, 
and the extent of walling occupied in producing that fruit ; and having 
calculated the average weight grown on every square foot of walling, let 
him then be told, which he may be with truth, that at least five times 
the quantity of grapes of superior flavour might be annually produced 
on the same éxtent of surface. Let him also select any given district, 
and estimate the number of superficial feet of walling which the build- 
ings in that district contain, and on which nothing whatever is grown, 
or at least nothing of any value, and which might, at a trifling cost of 
time and trouble, be annually covered with fine crops of grapes, and he 
will find, to his astonishment, that for every square foot on which vines 
are trained, there are at least twenty square feet that are either entirely 
vacant or occupied in a useless manner. If he then sum up his calcu- 
lations, the result will show that for every pound of grapes that is now 
grown, not less than a hundred pounds might be annually produced on 
the existing surface of walling without the addition of a single square 
foot! Nor let it be supposed that this estimate is made hypothetically ; 
on the contrary, it is the result of actual inspection and careful observa- 
tion, and is considerably within the mark as to the quantity of grapes 
that might be annually grown. Every moderate-sized dwelling-house, 
having a garden and a little walling attached to it, may with ease be made 
to produce yearly a quarter of a ton weight of grapes, leaving a sufficient 
portion of its surface for the production of other fruit 

* The grand parent error which prevails universally in the cultivation 
of the vine on open walls lies in the method of pruning usually adopted, 
and this is undoubtedly the consequence of the nature of the plant 
and its peculiar characteristics being in general but little understood. 
In the course of the growing season a vine in a healthy condition will 
make a quantity of bearing-wood, sufficient to produce ten times as 
much fruit as it can bring to maturity. When this fact is considered 
in connexion with another, namely, that the wood which bears fruit one 
year never bears any afterwards, and is therefore of no further use in 
that A pe it will easily be seen to what a surprising extent the prun- 
ing-knife must be used, to get rid of the superabundant wood which the 
plant annually produces. But nine parts out of ten of the current year’s 
shoots, and all those of the preceding year, if possible, to be cut off and 
thrown away, is apparently so much beyond all reasonable proportion, 
and the rules usually observed in pruning other fruit trees, that few per- 
sons ever possess the courage to attempt it. And herein, as remarked 
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before, lies the capital error in the common method of managing the 
vine.’—pp. 15, 16. 

It being of great importance to ascertain the _— quantity 
of fruit which the vine will healthily bear, Mr. Hoare instituted 
a set of experiments. Vines were selected and pruned in the 
autumn of 1825. As much bearing wood was retained as it was 
supposed would kill, or, at the least, cripple them for many years 
to come, The next year, remarkable for its fine vintage, was 
selected for the time of trial. The results were, with small 
variation, the same, and the lamentable case of one vine will 
sufficiently indicate the fate of all. 


‘ This was a white muscadine, in the eighth year of its age, and, like 
all the rest, in the highest bearing-condition possible. It produced in 
the following spring an abundant supply of vigorous bearing-shoots, 
and showed seventy-eight bunches of fine grapes, the produce of twenty- 
nine buds, retained on two horizontal right and left shoots. As the 
season advanced, the shoots extended themselves rapidly, the bunches 
of fruit increased in size, and the vine thrived as well as usual, seem- 
ingly quite unconscious of the task it shortly had to perform. Blos- 
soming being over, and the fruit set, the trial of strength commenced. 
On the first of July many of the bunches measured eleven inches from 
the shoulders to the extremities, and when matured, would have weighed 
a pound and a half each. They hung close together, forming, as far as 
they extended on the wall, an entire and compact mass of grapes, the 
weight of which, if ripened, would have exceeded sixty pounds. The 
middle of that month arrived, and the berries had only reached the size 
of smal] peas, while those on other vines, not subjected to any such 
trial, were full grown, and had commenced the stoning process. On 
the lst of August, no perceptible increase of size in the berries had 
taken place, and the vine began to show strong symptoms of exhaustion. 
About the middle of that month the foliage assumed a withering appear- 
ance, and on the Ist of September the vegetation of the plant was 
almost ata stand, The shoots ceased to grow, the fruit and foliage 
were in a prostrate condition, and the vital energies of the vine appeared 
quite unable to supply the daily increasing demand for nourishment. 
Throughout that month it continued in a pitiable condition, and though 
a valuable plant, it was, nevertheless, suffered to take its course as well 
as all the others, in order that the trial might be decisive. About the 
1st of October, the greater part of the berries having grown as large as 
middling-sized peas, those on the shoulders of some of the bunches 
began to show symptoms of ripening, by becoming a little transparent, 
and at the same time,. the berries at the extremities of the bunches 
began to shrivel. As the month advanced, the ripening process pro- 
ceeded slowly, but the shrivelling increased rapidly. Towards the latter 
end of October the trial was over, and the experiment complete; on 
many entire bunches every berry had shrivelled, and in no bunch had 
the process of maturation proceeded farther down than the shoulders. 
The whole crop was gathered about the Ist of November, and the 
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ripened portions being put together, weighed nine pounds: and a half. 
Not: one of these ripened berries, however, was‘more than half the usual 
size; and, in point,of flavour, not to be compared to others of the same 
sort, ripened at least six weeks previously. 

‘The. xine, was. pruned immediately, and cut almost to a stump, to 
give it every chance of recovering from, the blow it had received. But, 
in the following spring, not a single bud unfolded till nearly a month 
after the usual time, and at the close of the season, the largest shoot was 
only twenty-six inches in length, and no larger than a packing-needle, 
although, in the previous year, the vine had emitted very vigorous shoots 
twenty-five feet in length. It has been pruned very closely every year 
since, and has in consequence gradually acquired strength, but although 
eight years have elapsed since-the-experiment was made, it has not yet 
recovered its former vigour.’—pp. 25—27. : 

From this and other experiments made on vines growing in 
50° 46’ N. L., it appeared clearly that the capability of vines to 
mature fruit was in direct proportion tothe circumference of their 
réspective stems ;and Mr. Hoare gives a seale, according to which 
he ‘pruned in the winter of 1830 nearly forty vines of different 
softs and of various ages, leaving in each no greater number of 
.buds than appeared on an average calculation to be sufficient to 
produce as much fruit as the vine was allowed to mature. In the 
following summer, as soon as the berries were set, the number of 
bunches requisite to produce the given weight of fruit were se- 
lected, and the excess. immediately cut off. Mr. Hoare has 
strictly adhered to this plan ever since, and he. states that it has 
enabled him to produce finer grapes than, he had ever seen or 
heard of being grown on open walls in this: country.—(p. 29.) 

Boisterous, and indeed almost any, winds being injurious to the 
vine, a sheltered situation and good aspect are of the highest con- 
sequence. From a careful observation of the qualities and flavour 
of the fruit of the different vintages for many years past, Mr. 
Hoare has no hesitation in asserting that the aspects in which 
grapes can be brought to the highest degree of perfection that 
the latitude and climate of the southern parts of England will 
permit, are those that range from the eastern to the south-eastern, 
both, inclusive—the last, of which he considers the very best. 

‘On walls having any. of. these aspects, the sun shines with full force 
in the early part of the morning, at which time there is something highly 
favourable to vegetation in the influence of his rays. These, darting 
nearly perpendicularly on the foliage of a vine, while the dew yet re- 
mains, and. its beautiful crystal drops hang suspended, as it were, by 
magic to the angular extremities of the leaves, seem to stin-ulate the 
vital energies of the plant in. an extraordinary degree, and to excite 
them to a vigorous exercise of all the. important functions appertaining 
to vegetable life.’-—pp. 42, 43. 

The next best aspects, according to Mr. Hoare’s experience, 
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aré:these which follow in succession. from south-east: to south. 
He allows due south to be a good aspect, but the blustering 
south-west winds are 'a considerable drawback : nor are those that 
range from due south to due west not good, ‘provided they be 
sheltered: © North of the western point he has found the maturity 
of both wood and fruit uncertain, though tolerably good grapes, 
he informs us, may be grown on the surface of a wall having an 
aspect west by north. There is, however, he adds, another aspect 
north of the eastern point of the horizon, namely east by north, 
which is very good. On.a wall facing this point, the sun shines 
till about eleven o’clock in the forenoon ;.and Mr. Hoare has, for 
many years past, brought several sorts of grapes, including the 
‘Black Hamburgh, to great perfection in such a situation. 
Now for the soil— 


* The natural soil which is most congenial to the growth of the vine, 
and to the perfection ‘of its fruit in this country, is a light, rich, sandy 
loam, not'more than eighteen inches in depth, on a dry bottom of gravel, 
stones, or rocks. _No sub-soil can possess too great a quantity of these 
materials for the roots of the vine, which run with eagerness into all 
clefts, crevices, and openings. In these dry and warm situations, the 
fibrous, extremities, pushing themselves with the greatest avidity, and 
continually branching out in every possible direction, lie secure from 
that excess of moisture which frequently accumulates in more compact 
soils ; and, clinging like ivy round the porous surfaces of their retreats, 
extract therefrom a species of food, more nourishing than that obtained 
by them under any other circumstances whatever. 

* One of the principal causes of grapes not ripening well on open 
walls in this country is the great depth of mould in which the roots of 
vines are suffered to run, which, enticing them to penetrate in search of 
food below the influence.of the sun’s rays, supplies them with too great 
a quantity of moisture; vegetation is thereby carried on till late in the 
summer, in consequence of which, the ripening process dves not com- 
menee till the declination of the sun becomes too rapid to afford a sufti- 
ciency of heat to perfect the fruit. 

‘ To prevent this, the sub-soil should be composed of dry materials. 
It is almost impossible, indeed, to make a vine border of materials that 
shall be too dry or porous. It is not mere earth that the roots require 
to come in contact with, to induce growth and extension, but air also, 
which is as necessary to them as to the leaves and branches. The ex- 
crementitious matter discliarged from the roots of a vine is very great, 
and if this be given out in a soil that is close and adhesive, and through 
which the action of the solar rays is feeble, the air in the neighbourhood 
of the rdots quickly becomes deleterious, and a languid and diseased 
vegetation immediately follows. Butif the roots grow in a soil composed 
of dry materials, mixed together in such a manner as to possess a series 
of cavities and interstices, into which the sun’s rays can enter with 
freedom, and there exert their full power; the air im which the roots 
perform their functions becomes warmed and purified, they absorb ef 
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food in a medium which dissipates their secretions, and a healthy and 
vigorous vegetation is the never-failing consequence, ll borders, 
therefore, made expressly for the reception of vines, ought to be com- 
posed of a sufficient quantity of dry materials, such as stones ; brickbats, 
broken moderately small ; lumps of old mortar ; broken pottery ; oyster 
shells, §c. &c. 

‘If the soil and sub-soil be naturally such as is described above as the 
most congenial to the growth of the vine, nothing more is required than 
to trench the ground two spit deep, to clean it well from all weeds and 
roots, and to make it as fine as possible, and it will then be in a proper 
state to receive the vines. But if the sub-soil be not naturally dry, it 
must be made so by the usual process of draining, which is the basis of 
every improvement that can be made in the soil. The bottom of the 
drains ought, if possible, to be four feet from the surface, and the drains 
a foot deep ; the clear depth of the border will then be three feet. If the 
soil of this be heavy and of a retentive nature, two-thirds of it ought to 
be taken entirely away, and the remaining portion, which should be the 
top spit, made very fine. The deficiency should be made good, by adding 
an equal quantity of dry materials of the above-mentioned description, 
and of the sweepings of a high road, all of which must be well mixed and 
incorporated together. If the natural soil of the border be too sandy 
and light, the same process may be followed with the exception of the 
addition of road sweepings. In lieu of these should be added a sufficiency 
of fine mould collected from molehills, which is generally of a rich 
loamy nature ; or of fresh soil from some neighbouring meadow or com- 
mon, which, if well pastured, will prove very fertile; but if neither of 
these can be procured, the deficiency may be made good from the top 
spit of a field of good arable land. And of whatever nature the soil may 
be in which it is intended to plant vines, it ought to contain at least 
one-third of dry materials of the above-mentioned description.’—pp, 45 
—49. 


The manures recommended by Mr. Hoare as affording the 
highest degree of nourishment combined with the greatest per- 
manency of influence, form a farrago fit for an Obi man in large 
practice :—bones, horns, hoofs, bone-dust, the entire carcases of 
animals, cuttings of leather, woollen rags, feathers, hair, &c. 


* Bones,’ says our author, ‘however, on account of their prolonged 
effect, are by far the most valuable manure that can be deposited in a 
vine border. They should be buried in the soil whole, and as fresh as 
possible. Every variety of size may be procured, from the smallest 
bone of a fowl to the largest bone of an ox. The small bones will 
decompose in a few months, but the largest will remain for twenty, 
thirty, and even fifty years, before they are entirely decayed, while the 
intermediate-sized ones, according to their respective kinds, will be 
continually decomposing in succession for a great number of years, 
yielding thereby a constant supply of nutriment of the most valuable 
description, It is worthy of remark also, that every bone, whether 
small or large, after it has been deposited in the soil a few weeks, will 
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begin to yield, by the decomposition of the gluten on its surface, a 
steady supply of nutritious matter, and continue so to do, until it be 
resolved into its constituent parts, and form part of the soil itself. 

‘Many results might be adduced, of experiments tried at various 
times, to ascertain the value of entire bones as manure to the roots of 
vines, all of which would prove that they yield, beyond all comparison, 
a more permanent supply of nourishment than can be obtained from 
any other substance used as manure.’ 

For example :— 

‘ In the year 1826 several vines were planted against a wall having 
a south aspect, in a border, the soil of which is a stiff clayey loam. In 
the following year a quantity of bones, not more than a bushel, the 
largest of which was the blade-bone of a calf, were digged into the 
border, at a distance of five feet from the wall. They were deposited 
all together as a horizontal layer of six inches in depth, the upper sur- 
face being twelve inches, and the bottom eighteen, from the surface of 
the border. In the spring of 1833 the border was opened, in order to 
ascertain to what extent the roots of the vines were nourished by these 
bones. On examination it was found that the roots had branched out 
in every possible direction amongst the bones, the surfaces of which 
were completely covered with their fibres. The blade-bone happened 
to be in such a position that both sides of it could be distinctly seen, 
and, on examining them minutely, they appeared to have every part of 
their surface covered with the smallest fibres imaginable; so small 
indeed were some of them that they could scarcely be discerned by the 
naked eye. Their extremities were fixed on the surface of the bone as 
firmly, and in the same manner as a leech when applied for the purpose 
of sucking blood, and they were evidently extracting by means of their 
mouths or pores an abundant supply of nourishing food. From the 
different shades of colour apparent in many of the larger parent fibres, 
and other indications of annual growth, it appeared that they had been 
enjoying the banquet which this bone afforded for at least five years ; 
and as it was but, little decayed, it seemed to promise them a con- 
tinuation of the feast for ten or fifteen years to come. The whole 
appearance of the bone was singular in the extreme, being completely 
enveloped in a mass of apparently beautiful gauze net-work. 

‘ The chief part of the roots which had multiplied so prodigiously 
amongst these bones was found to proceed from a single root, which had 
pushed itself horizontally, and in a direct line, through the border, till 
it reached the bones, throwing out in its course but few fibres, the soil 
being of an unfavourable nature to afford them much food. The root 
proceeded from a Black Hamburgh vine, which has for several years 
past produced some of the finest bearing-shoots I ever saw, from which 
I annually obtain bunches of grapes, weighing from one to two pounds, 
with berries measuring from two inches and a half to three inches in 
circumference. ‘ 

We refer to the work itself for further particulars, which show 
that the vine is not only a most gross feeder, but as very a ghoul as 
any of those ogled by Nerkes and Cafour, the dark and mute ladies- © 
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in-waiting of Carathis, during the celebrated supper given by that 
amiable princess in the pale moonlight among the sepulchres, when 
halting on her midnight expedition, undertaken ‘for the purpose 
of hurrying on her incandescent but yacillating son, who had 
stopped short on his road to destruction, forgetful of the sceptres 
of the Preadamite sultans in the bewitching presence of Nou- 
ronihar. Rioting amid the charnel-house, it would seem well 
fitted for bearing the grapes from which might be crushed 
the ‘ coal-black wine’ that filled the cup of ‘ King Death.’ 
But the vine is not the only fruit-tree which revels in such 
deadly diet. A painful instance occurs in the Narrative of the 
Exhumation of the Remains of the hapless André, under the 
auspices of the late Duke of York, with a view to their repose in 
the hallowed earth of Westminster Abbey. 


* We proceeded,’ says Mr. Buchanan, ‘up a narrow lane or broken 
road, with trees at each side, which obscured the place where he suf- 
fered, until we came to the opening in the field, which at once led to 
an elevated spot on the hill. On reaching the mount, we found it 
commanded a view of the surrounding country for miles. General 
Washington’s head-quarters, and the house in which he resided, were 
distant about a mile and a half or two miles, but fully in view. The army 
lay encamped chiefly also in view of the place, and must necessarily 
have witnessed the catastrophe. The field, as well as I could judge, 
contained from eight to ten acres, and was cultivated; but around the 
grave the plough had not approached uearer than three or four yards, 
that space being covered with loose stones thrown upon and around the 
grave, which was only indicated by two cedar-trees alout ten feet high. 
A small peach-tree had also been planted at the head of the grave by 
the kindly feeling of a lady in the neighbourhood. 

* With great care the broken lid was removed, and there to our view 
lay the bones of the brave André, in perfect order. 1, among others, 
for the first time discovered that he had been a small man ; this obser- 
vation I made from the skeleton, which was confirmed by some then 
present. The roots of the small peach-tree had completely surrounded 
the skull like a net.’* 





* At this scene a new and painful question arose. The order was, that André 
should be buried in his regimentals; .but rumours were not wanting that he 
had been stripped before he was consigned to his wild grave. Mr. Buchanan 
minutely examined the dust of the coflin, but there was no metal to be found, 
although the string of leather that had tied the unfortunate soldier’s hair was 
perfect. ‘ How far, adds Mr, Buchanan, ‘these facts accord with the rumous 
adverted to others may judge ; but it is useful that all these facts should be brought 
to light, as it may reasonably be inferred that, if stripped, those who permitted this 
outrage, or who knew of it, Thad no idea that the unfeeling act they then performed 
would be blazoned to’the world near half a century after the event. Having 
placed the remains in the sarcophagus, it was borne amidst the silent and unbought 
regret of the numerous assemblage, and deposited in the worthy pastor’s house, with 
the intention of removing it to His Majesty’s packet on the uesday following.’— 
Narrative, &c. By J. Buchanan, Esq., H, M. Consul New York—in the United 
Service Journal for 1833. 
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The uprooted tree, though carefully, removed to Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s garden, and there tended with pious care by his sisters, 
in 'the hope of preserving it for the sisters of André, seems to 
have drooped and died away. ' Plants, in general, grow nowhere 
more vigorously than Hii graves, drawing their nourishment 
from' sources which can hardly be contemplated by the sensitive 
without ashudder. We need only advert to the legend of Lisabetta 
and Lorenzo—a story to which neither the elegant and pathetic 
prose of Boccaccio, nor the harmonious verse of Dryden, could 
eyer reconcile us. 

We gladly turn from these dark scenes to the sunny wall, 
coyered with ripe. clusters and green foliage ;—and the height of 
such a wall, without whose shelter and reflected heat no grapes 
can be sufficiently ripened out of doors in our isle to be used as 
table fruit, becomes, as we shall now see, of paramount import- 
ance :— 

‘ The proper height of a wall intended for the training of vines upon, 
must depend in a great measure on local circumstances. In an unshel- 
tered situation, and an aspect exposed to the injurious influence of 
westerly or south-westerly winds, I have never seen fine grapes pro- 
duced much higher than eight feet from the ground. But, in situations 
and aspects of an opposite description, no limit to the height of a wall 
need be assigned, for as fine grapes may be matured at the distance of 
twenty feet from the ground, as at any less height. Grapes, when 
growing at a less distance than about four feet from the ground, cer- 
tainly enjoy a considerable increase of reflected heat, particularly if the 
surface adjoining the wall be paved, or covered with stones or gravel ; 
but, on the other hand, to counterbalance this advantage, if the aspect 
be east or west, the sun will shine longer on the upper part of the wall, 
than on the lower part, in consequence of which, the surface of the wall 
will be found, in general, pretty equally heated in all its parts. But, if 
the aspect. be south, the solar rays during the summer, will strike the 
entire surface of the wall at the same instant of time, unless there be 
some local impediment; and in this aspect, therefore, the lower part of 
the wall will always enjoy an increased degree of warmth from the re- 
flection of the ground. Hence, grapes growing within two or three feet 
of the bottom of a wall facing the south, will, in general, ripen from ten 
days to a fortnight earlier than those growing on the upper part of it. 
There is a disadvantage, however, in training grapes near the ground, as 
it respects their remaining on the vine after being ripe. If grapes can 
be kept perfectly dry, they will hang on the vine, and improve in 
flavour, for a long time after they are ripe ; but if dampness or moisture 
of any description reach them, the consequences are quickly seen in the 
decay:of the berries... After the middle of October, therefore, it will be 
found a difficult matter to preserve grapes that hang within two feet of 
the ground, on account of the damp exhalations that continually arise 
from the soil at that period of the year. If walls be built for the express 
purpose of producing grapes, the most judicious expenditure of the 
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materials will be in the erection of several low walls, not more than six 
feet high, in preference to a small number of very high walls. For the 
purposes of pruning and training, and the general management of the 
vines, walls of this height are far more convenient than those of a 
greater height ; and if built to run directly north and south, the entire 
surface of both sides of each wall will be available for the training of the 
vines; and as such walls need not be built at a great distance apart, an 
astonishing quantity of grapes may be thus annually grown on a small 
extent of ground, by the erection of a few walls of this description, built 
parallel to, and not far distant from each other. The best materials 
for the construction of vine-walls are, without doubt, bricks, as they 
present a more even surface than can be obtained from walls built of 
any other description of materials; and evenness of surface is a quality 
that cannot be dispensed with. It is not only necessary for the training 
of vines with precision, but if the surface of the wall be not smooth and 
even, the grapes will, at times, be considerably injured, by being blown 
to and fro by the wind against the rough and uneven parts of it. 
Dark-coloured flint walls are hotter than those Built of brick, but this 
advantage is more than counterbalanced by their uneven surface. But 
if the faces of the flints be well reamaontyy Pra and the joints of the 
wall made to run in proper courses, they make a handsome wall, and 
one that will absorb and retain heat in a greater degree than any other. 
If, from local causes, neither bricks nor flints can be procured, stone of 
any description may be substituted, but the darker the colour, and the 
closer the texture, the more will it absorb and retain heat, and repel 
moisture ; and, consequently, the better will it be adapted for the end in 
view. As a substitute for walls, stout ranges of paling, made of well- 
seasoned wood, or of the planks of old ships, well coated over with paint, 
are at times erected, but grapes produced in this way are seldom equal 
to those grown on walls.’—pp. 69-72. 

The chapters on pruning and training must be carefully at- 
tended to: they contain many most valuable hints. Of the three 
generally received methods of pruning—long pruning, spur 
pruning, and fan or fruit-tree pruning — Mr. Hoare, on good 
grounds we think, considers the first as most eligible, being that 
which leaves a sufficient supply of bearing shoots, on the least 
proportionate quantity of old wood. He thus describes the pro- 
cess of long pruning :— 


‘ This method consists in obtaining all the fruit of a vine from a few 
shoots, trained at full length, instead of from a great number of spurs 
or short shoots. To provide these shoots, the former bearers are cut 
down to very short spurs at the autumnal pruning; and, at the same 
time, a sufficient number of shoots are left at whole length to produce 
fruit in the following year. At the succeeding autumn, these latter are 
cut down to very short spurs, and the long shoots that have pushed 
from the spurs are trained at whole length as before, and so on annually 
in alternate succession. This method recommends itself by its sim- 
plicity ; by the old wood of the vine being annually got rid of; by the 
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small number of wounds inflicted in the pruning; by the clean and 
handsome appearance of the vine; and by the great ease with which it 
is managed, in consequence of its occupying but a small portion of the 
surface of the wall.’—p. 100. 


Mr. Hoare in the next page gives these few plain general rules 
for the pruner :— 

* 1st. In pruning, always cut upwards, and in a sloping direction. 

‘ 2nd. Always leave an inch of blank wood rbaare a terminal bud, 
and let the cut be on the opposite side of the bud. 

‘ 3rd. Prune so as to leave as few wounds as possible, and let the 
surface of every cut be perfectly smooth. 

* 4th. In cutting. out an old branch, prune it even with the parent 
limb, that the wound may heal quickly. 

‘5th. Prune so as to obtain the quantity of fruit desired, on the 
smallest number of shoots possible. 

* 6th. Never prune in frosty weather, nor when a frost is expected. 

‘ith. Never prune in the months of March, April, or May. Pruning 
in either of these months causes bleeding, and occasions thereby a 
wasteful and an injurious expenditure of sap. 

* 8th. Let the general autumnal pruning take place as soon after the 
Ist of October as the gathering of the fruit will permit. 

‘ Lastly, use a pruning-knife of the best description, and let it be, if 
possible, as sharp as a razor.’—p, 102. 


The serpentine method of training he considers preferable to 
every other. (p. 108.) 

The sorts recommended by Mr. Hoare for culture are the 
Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, Esperione, Black Muscadine, 
Miller’s Burgundy, Claret Grape (harsh, as a table fruit, unless ~ 
well ripened), Black Frontignan, White Frontignan, Malmsey, 
Muscadine, and White Sweet-water. According to our experi- 
ence, which is indeed but limited, it requires a very good aspect 
and favourable season to afford well-ripened Frontignan grapes 
upon open walls; but the thing has been done. 

And here we cannot help observing how many hill-sides, shel- 
tered nooks, and sunny slopes, are to be seen upon the aprici 
colles of the south and west of England, where the wild thyme 
and the heather now grow, but which might be rich with mantling 
vines and purple clusters. Sussex and Hampshire have many 
such spots; and in Devonshire cob, conservative cob, with his 
projecting pent-house of a straw hat to keep the fruit dry, might 
be loaded with luxurious bunches. 

Our author, full of zeal for his favourite pursuit, has a chapter 
on the planting and management of vines in the public thorough- 
fares of towns. 

‘ Vines,’ says he, ‘ which are planted against any description of walls 
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that bound public thoroughfares, ought always to have their bearing 
branches trained at such a height from the ground as shall put it out 
. the power of mischievous persons to injure the foliage or to gather 
the fruit.’ 


This looks well enough upon paper, and the effect would no 
doubt be very romantic; but the adoption of the plan might give 
rise to confused notions about meum and tuum, which the school- 
boys of the neighbourhood would in all probability settle—how- 
ever high the stem might be—before they could arrive at ‘ the 
fruiting point.’ We would, however, gladly see a low wall covered 
with well-managed vines, stretching along the north side of the 
terrace-walk that borders the Regent’s Park, in the garden of the 
Zoological Society. The southern side of the wall would have a 
very beautiful appearance when well covered in the summer and 
autumnal months; and then how refreshing the fruit would be— 
to the surviving monkeys! 

Before we close this notice of a useful work, deserving of a 
better commentary, may we be pardoned for offering a word in 
favour of another society, to which, in our opinion, much praise is 
due? It is not that this society has merely made the rich familiar 
with many lovely flowers and healthful fruits of all seasons, 
from the peep of the first crocus to the fall of the last apple, 


‘ That dances as long as dance it can,’ 


but that it has spread many of these beautiful and sapid produc- 
tions through the land. The dahlia may be seen at every cottage 
door; and the methods of forcing upon cheap principles have 
been so widely diffused that the hard-handed London artisan 
may now cool his September palate with a slice of melon for a 
small copper coin, If it were but in being auxiliary to the 
spread of these innocent pleasures among the people, enough has 
been done to make every good man wish well to the Horticultural 
Society of London. 








Art. HII.—Plotini Opera Omnia. Ed. Fredericus Creuzer. 
4to. Oxon. E Typographeo Academico. 1835. 


r TH! S sumptuous edition of Plotinus, the most profound writer 
of the Alexandrian ‘school of philosophy, reflects credit as 


* much on the learning of the editor, the celebrated Frederic 


Creuzer, as on the liberality of the University of Oxford, by 
whom the publication was undertaken. 
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Of Plotinus himself, and his doctrines, we have no intention to 
speak minutely. English readers of the present day must have 
made far greater progress in a deep philosophy, before we could 
venture, without ridicule, to place before them even a list of his 
subjects. Questions ‘of Fate’—‘of the Essence of the Soul’ 
—‘ of Intellect, and Ideas, and Being ’—*‘ How from the First and 
the One proceeds that which comes after the One ’—‘ Whether 
all souls be one ’—‘ of the Good and the One as identical ’—< of 
the three principal Substances, and the two Matters ’—* Whether 
there are Ideas of Individuals’—and ‘ How the soul is something 
intermediate between a divisible and indivisible essence :’—these 
are not questions for English ears in the nineteenth century; though 
no sensible man will join in the abuse lavished by Brucker, and 
other less respectable critics, on the frivolity and absurdity of the 
abstract speculations themselves, in which the Alexandrian philo- 
sophers indulged, and with which it was impossible for them, as 
deep inquirers, to dispense, without compromising the very founda- 
tion of a rationalistic system. ; 

But even the more practical ethics of Plotinus—his inquiries 
into the nature of man, of virtue, and of the mind—are involved in 
an obscurity, which will effectually save them, as perhaps he 
himself intended, from being profaned by vulgar eyes. The first 
lessons in philosophy, which he had derived, in company with 
Origen, from Ammonius at Alexandria, he engaged with them 
not to divulge; and such a resolution was not likely to render 
the instruction, which he continued to give, very clear and 
perspicuous.* Writing he did not practise till he was nearly 
fifty years old.; Even then his tracts (for they are scarcely 
more) were confined to a few select readers; and as he neglected 
to inscribe them himself, their titles were not a little confused. 
His subjects were selected without any order, as accidental 
questions arose; and they were chiefly addressed as answers to 
the inquiries of his favourite pupils—pupils, it may be necessary 
to add, unlike the idle boys to whom the name is now mostly 
confined ; but learned, hard-headed men, who went to school 
at forty years of age, and staid there the rest of their lives.{ 
When we add that he could not endure to look over his own 
compositions—that his eyesight was too bad to read his own 
writing—that this writing was far from beautiful—that his words 
often ran into each other—that his spelling was not the most 
accurate—odre ris dpboypadias Ppovrifwy, dAAA Wdvoy TOU vou &X0- 
usvos—that he threw down his thoughts upon paper, as he had 
arranged them ‘in his mind, as if he was copying ‘from a book, 
and very often in the midst of some ordinary conversation, and 

* Vit. Plotin. c, iii, p. 52. — ¢ Ibid, c. iv. p. 53, { Ibid, c, vii. p. 57. 
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without minding interruptions—and that this to the great surprise 
of his pupils, 6 wdvres tavya{ouev,* was his practice to the 
last ;—we shall not be surprised to find, like even Longinus 
himself, ‘ that with all our anxiety to study the treatises on the 
Soul and on Being, we are quite unable to get through them.’ + 
One mistake, says Porphyry, Longinus evidently laboured under. 
He fancied the obscurity of the text was caused by the blunders 
of the copyist, not knowing that it was the usual style of the 
philosopher ; and that the edition of which he complained was, in 
fact, the most correct extant.{ Eunapius, another philosopher of 
the same school, makes a similar confession.§ ‘From the hea- 
venly elevation of his soul, and the perplexed and enigmatic style 
of his writings,’ Plotinus, he candidly acknowledges, ‘ was a very 
tiresome and unpleasant person to listen to,’—Capus xai Suenxoos. 
If it had not been for Porphyry himself, who threw his language 
into shape—as a French writer has done for the modern philosophy 
of Mr. Pisitisah--anlk in the language of the Greek biographer, 
‘ like an electric conductor,’ brought down his thoughts to the 
level of ‘mortals’ understanding,’ they would still have been 
soaring in a region far above the ken of even a philosophic eye. 

Probably few readers, in this degenerate day, will assent to the 
notion, that Porphyry, with all his merits as a polisher and inter- 
preter, has reduced the lucubrations of Plotinus to that per- 
fect facility and clearness—cis ro sitywworoy xal xabapoy— for 
which Eunapius gives him credit. If the Alexandrian system is 
to be studied, it will be chiefly through the commentaries of 
Proclus, who has imbibed far more of the clearness, and even of 
the eloquence, of Plato, and relieves the dryness of his meta- 
physical discussions by occasional bursts of poetry, and at all times 
by the elaborate ingenuity with which he converts into allegory 
the most simple words of his text-book. His works, indeed, 
are scattered at present, and very imperfectly edited. Only a 
few manuscripts have been collated; and much critical skill is 
still required, especially to supply the deficiencies of the foreign 
editors. Even the poverty of the typography, compared with the 
beautiful execution of the Clarendon Plotinus, is enough to suggest 
a wish that a Proclus may be published in the same form, and 
with equal care; and thus the University will have supplied an 
admirable foundation for the study of one of the most interesting 
portions of the philosophy of the human mind. 

The history of the Alexandrian school occupies a space of 
about 300 years,—extending from the beginning of the third 
century, when it was founded by Ammonius Saccas, to about 





* Ibid. ec. viii. p. 59. + Epist. Longin. Vit. Plot. c. xviii. 
} Plot. Vit, c. xx. p. 70. § Eunap. in Porphyr., p, 9, Edit. Boiss. 
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530 a.p., when the chairs of philosophy at Athens were sup- 
pressed by Justinian, and Isidore of Ten. with his colleagues, 
took refuge in Persia. 

The circumstances which give to it such peculiar interest are 
chiefly these :— 

It is, in the first place, the final development, the last act, 
in the great drama of Greek rationalism; and it is impossible 
to contemplate the vast influence, which this spirit, as matured 
in Greece, has exercised on the destinies of man, whether 
with regard to the formation of his mind, or to the propagation of 
Christianity, without watching, with great curiosity, its whole 
course, but especially its close, when it seems to have roused itself 
from a long torpor, and thrown up, as a last effort, one transient 
but brilliant flame previous to its final extinction. 

In the second place, it stands in a peculiar relation to the 
noblest and best portion of Greek philosophy. It was a revival 
of Platonism, but of Platonism in a new atmosphere and soil; 
and we may observe in this transition a fact like the most inte- 
resting phenomenon exhibited in botany or zoology, when a plant 
or animal is enabled to naturalise itself in a strange locality by 
the extraordinary development of some organ or function ori- 
ginally very subordinate. What in Plato was a religious philo- 
sophy, became, in the hands of the Alexandrians, a philosophical 
religion ; and this is the real distinction, important though minute, 
between the two schools. ‘ 

Thirdly, the new Platonism was the form in which the same spirit 
of Greek philosophy, even when apparently dead, lay hid, from the 
end of the fifth century, in the monasteries of the East, from whence 
it was transferred into the West through the works ascribed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite. In this, also, it was revived in the 
fifteenth century by the exiled Greeks at Florence; and in this 
introduced into England by some of our own great theologians, 
in the most flourishing period of English philosophy. John Smith, 
Cudworth, Norris, and More,* were Alexandrian, not Athenian 
Platonists; and no little injustice has been done to Plato by 
assuming them as fitting interpreters of a writer, whom they 
scarcely quote, comparatively with Proclus and Plotinus; a writer 
whose practical views and principles were very far removed from 
the mere abstract speculations, to which men, who know little of 
his system, have persisted in attaching his name. 

But there is a still more interesting feature in the history of the 
school of Alexandria—its relation to Christianity. 

It was raised up as the last and most formidable antagonist of 
the Christian faith ; most formidable from its elaborate assimila- 


* To these may be added Burnett, Widrington, Wilkins, and Theophilus Gale. 
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tionto the system, which it was. designed to combat. Alexandria 
was the arena, in which the apostolical doctrine and the spirit 
of Greek philosophy, not limited to any one sect, but drawn 
together, and with its whole strength concentred from every 
school and teacher, met face to face. From thence the conflict 
spread to Athens, Antioch, Rome, and the most civilised paris 
of ‘the Roman! empire. Qn each side were ranged the most 
eminent men of the times ; men who, if deficient, when compared 
with the great fathers, of Greek philosophy, in principles of ar- 
rangement, close Jogical accuracy, and )strict harmony of taste, 
were yet as giants, both in learning and talent :—on the one side, 
Clement, Basil, Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Augustin, Epiphanius;—on the other, Ammonius,. Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Longinus, -Proclus, Julian, Iamblichus, and Hierocles 
with Plato, Aristotle, and all the leaders of the Grecian schools, 
except the Epicureans,. strengthening their rear—and a yast 
reserve of force, composed of the Oriental traditions and. sects, 
lying, ready to be employed, not only in the outskirts of Christianity, 
but in ‘the very bosom of the outward Church. It was no longer a 
eombat between the purity, sobriety, and wisdom of Christianity, 
and the gross forms of paganism, its idolatry and sensuality—but 
between the Truth, both moral and spiritual, as revealed to the 
Apostles, and the shadows or forerunners. of the same Truth, re- 
vealed by the God of nature to human reason.|, On both sides 
there was truth-—grand, profound, indisputable truth—which 
neither party denied. Each combated in the name of one God, 
the maker of all things, the preserver of man; each blazoned the 
name of that one God in the mysterious union of three principles ; 
each fought consciously under the presence of a cloud of witnesses, 
as a spectacle to a celestial hierarchy, engaged in guiding, comfort- 
ing, and supporting the weakness of human nature ; each made the 
soul every thing,'and 'that.soul immortal ; each acknowledged the 
degradation of his nature, the need of a divine influence to purify 
it, the vision of God himself .as necessary to accomplish its per- 
fection, an internal inspiration from the Deity as the only true 
cliannel. of knowledge; a law of pure, elevated, self-denying 
morality ;! the duty of detaching man’s soul from all the lusts’ of 
the flesh, and the lusts of the eye ; testimony as a foundation of 
truth; and ‘faith ‘as: the condition of knowledge... Each. had its 
ancient records, its tradition, its scriptures, its commentaries, its 
typical interpretation, | its apostolical suecession—xpucta c=ipa— 


‘fits outward forms, rituals, and ceremonies, even its. miracles: 
‘one’ was the parhelion of the other. Which was the genuine 


system became the. only, question; and—thus precluded from 
the ordinary modes of combating an antagonist-system by con- 
demnation 
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demnation and refutation—each carried on the conflict by co- 
pying the’ movements of the adversary, imitating his excellences, 
moving arm for arm,’ foot for foot, soas to perplex. the: spectator 
with a strange identity, and, in the absence of historical know- 
ledge, to raise no surprising doubt as to which copied and which 
originated. Augustin himself declares, that any Platonist might 
become a Christian, ‘ paucis mutatis verbis et sententiis.’. Hence 
it is that both Romanists, like Petavius, and ultra- Protestants, like 
the whole host of modern Dissenters—each, anxious to find :prece- 
dents and excuses for tampering with a strict definite creedhave 
delighted ‘to confound Christianity with Platonism ; | forgetting 
that the doctrines, however similar in themselves, rested and 
were defended on totally distinct principles—Chiristianity, on 
Holy Writ and’ Apostolical tradition—Platonism, on human 
reason; and not distinguishing between so much of the early 
teaching of the’ Church, as was avowedly the result: of human 
reason, and that which it held as revelation, prior to and para- 
mount to reason. The former may indeed;be compared, and not 
unjustly, with Platonism ; the latter is wholly independent of it. 

For the reason which developed the new Platonism of Alex- 
andria was of a very high order, and. accompanied for the most 
part, and for a time, with a pure ‘and elevated morality. | It fol- 
lowed, that in a number of points the two. systems. ' coincided. 
So far as human reason was rightly employed by the Platonists, 
it led them to the great truths of religion, which were also, con- 
tained in the Christian revelation. And so far as the Christian 
fathers rightly exercised their reason in applying; illustrating, and 
corroborating their apostolical creed, or in investigating questions 
independent of it; so far they trod in the same steps with, the 
heathen philosophers. -'To suppose that there should not be a 
very close and: striking resemblance between the two. systems 
would be to imply that the truths of sound reason are not the 
truths of inspiration; or that truth under the Gospel must bea 
wholly different thing from truth under nature. | 

Some writers of a’ peculiar school * have been so anxious to 
confound the Christianity of the Alexandrian, fathers with) tbe 
Alexandrian Platonism, that they have actually converted the 
Museum into the: catechetical school ; an hypothesis notoriously 
false. 

There is, however, another circumstance more nearly affecting 
our own ‘age, which compels attention to the New-Platonic sys- 
tem. There:is a-great tendency in the present day, among. the 
rationalistic school, both of Germany and France, to revive it. 
The Oxford Plotinus is only one of a series of republications of 

* Centurie Magd. I.1. 7. p.'397. Hospiniun De Origin. Temp. iii: ¢. 15 pi 478. 
lexandrian 
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Alexandrian writers, by Boissonade, Cousin and Creuzer. Taylor 
lately translated into English some of the works of Proclus. And 
it is singular that the attention of even such men as Mr. Knox 
and Bishop Jebb.seems to have been turned in the same direc- 
tion; as if they saw something in the temper of the times, which 
led them to anticipate the restoration of the Platonic system under 
this form. 

It is evident that men of deep thought and warm feelings, 
though they shake off the authority of revelation, and the precise 
doctrines of ecclesiastical tradition, cannot rest satisfied without 
some form of religious belief. If they refuse to receive it from 
others, they must invent it for themselves; and by the necessary 
workings of the human intellect, this belief will take, under their 
hands, the form of a pantheistic system, more or less degenerating 
into Spinosism. Although they reject the authority of the 
Church, they must obtain some sanction for their creed beyond 
their own individual opinion. And they will seek and find it in 
that portion of philosophy, and especially of the Greek philosophy, 
which corresponds most nearly with their own views; and in the 
general sentiments of heathenism, which they will trace by the 
help of bold allegories and symbols in the polytheistic mythologies 
of antiquity. Precisely a similar course was adopted by the Alex- 
andrian rationalist of the third century. And it seems probable, 
that wherever ecclesiastical authority is destroyed, in an age of so- 
called civilization, there Christianity will soon have to struggle 
with a philosophical creed, resuscitated under a similar shape, and 
for a similar purpose, as 1600 years ago. There is a pantheism 
approaching upon us; partly an importation from the metaphysical 
schools of Germany and France, and partly the natural growth 
of our popular literature and mechanics’ institutes, in districts be- 
yond the reach of the Church. It is developing itself in the form 
of Socialism among the lower classes; and of Philosophical 
Radicalism, as it is affectedly called, in the upper. 

We have not space to give specimens of the spirit in which the 
Alexandrian writers are now, and have been before, put forward 
by modern rationalists ; but any reader who wishes to examine the 
statement may find them in the following references :—Cousin, 
Preefat. Gener. ad Procli Opera, vol. i., pp. 69. 60. 24. 111. 25. 
Prefat. ad Comment. in Alcibiad. Prim. vol. ii. p. 9;— 
Thomas Taylor, Introduct. to Translation of the Comment. of 
Proclus on the Timeus, vol. i. p. 47 ;—Marsilii Ficini in 
Plotinum Proemium, vol. i. p.17. Creuzer edit.; but espe- 
cially the preface to the French translation of Creuzer’s newly 
published work on the Symbolism of Ancient Mythology. What- 
ever opinion may be formed of this work—a work intimately con- 
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nected with the pantheistic creed—it is but fair to say, that neither 
Creuzer’s preface, nor the volume of notes to his Plotinus, con- 
tain any thing obviously objectionable. 

To give a full view of the new Platonic philosophy would re- 
quire a long and accurate discussion of several questions. 

I. We want a candid account of its system, and of the logical 
dependence of its various parts. 

II. We should have a careful comparison of it with the old and 
genuine Platonism, marking the differences between them; and 
especially avoiding such idle criticisms and censures as Brucker, 
and other modern writers, have heaped on both.* 

III. Then should follow a similar comparison between it and 
the Christian philosophy of the catechetical school of Alexandria, 
with which it has been so often confounded. 

IV. We require a comparison between it and Gnosticism; show- 
ing the identity of the stock from which they both sprung, namely, 
the self-will of reason combined, as it always is, with a great dis- 
position to servility ; but marking the differences between them— 
differences which mainly consisted in these two points: first, that 
the Gnostics partially acknowledged the Christian revelation—the 
Platonists rejected it: and, secondly, that the Gnostics, though 
their system was evidently connected with the logical metaphysics 
of the East, professed to hold it on the principle of implicit faith, 
while the Platonists avowedly worked out their tenets by human 
reason. One was reason under the garb of faith, the other faith 
under the garb of reason. 

V. It would be interesting to inquire into the coincidence be- 
tween the esoteric theology of ancient heathenism, and the meta- 
physical interpretations forced by the Alexandrians upon the 
symbolism under which that theology had been gradually veiled. 

These, however, are not the questions into which we propose 
to enter. There is a previous inquiry more immediately inter- 
esting to ourselves, and which will take us into a much more open 
and agreeable field.—What was the history of the rise of this new 
rationalistic religion? and was there in that history anything ana- 





* It is scarcely credible, that any one pretending to the name of a Christian philo- 
sopher, having before him the profound logical metaphysics of Plotinus and Proclus, 
the singular resemblance of the new Platonism in its most important doctrines to 
the great truths of Christianity, and its evident superiority over the flimsy speculations 
of most of the preceding schools, should have ventured to speak of it exclusively in 
such language as the following :—‘ Ineptum philosophie genus.’ (Vol. ii. p. 190, § 1.) 
‘ Invenustum pullum Veneris,’ (p. 358) ; ‘ crassus enthusiasmus,’ (p. 365); ‘ furor 
fanaticus,’ (p. 367) ; ‘ gentis frivole superstitio, (p. 376) ; ‘ pestilentissimorum ho- 
minum audacia, (p. 379) ; ‘ inanes sine mente sonos,’ (p. 383) ; ‘ delirantis ingenii 
somnia,’ [p. 385]. But Brucker, with all his industry, was nota philosopher, and 
(we perfectly agree with Creuzer) was‘ wholly incapable of appreciating a Platonic 
system. 
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Jogous to that which is passing before our own eyes, and which 
may presage a similar result? : 

To understand, then, the rise of Alexandrian Platonism, we 
must first realise to ourselves the state of the civilised world, and 
of the human mind, at the period when it commenced and 
flourished. 

It is not an uncommon error to speak of the declining days of 
the Roman empire as a time of general irreligion; and Gibbon's 
sneering language has been borrowed as an accurate statement, 
even by persons professing a knowledge of the facts sufficient to 
enable them to explain the history of early Christianity.* Per- 
haps no epigram was ever hazarded by an historian more false in 
all its parts than Gibbon’s declaration, that ‘the various modes 
of worship, which prevailed in the Roman world, were all con- 
sidered by the people as equally true, by the philosopher as 
equally false, and by the magistrate as equally useful.” On the con- 
trary, the popular feeling enlisted itself on all sides, as it always 
must do, in the worship ofexclusive peculiar deities. The reason of 
the philosopher was employed in showing, not that all these forms 
of devotion were. equally false, but that all were equally true. And 
the.toleration of the magistrate, though extensively given, was 
conducted, so long as it was possible to maintain a state religion, 
upon the partial and exclusive principle of recognising no creeds 
but.such as were hereditary, national, or Roman.} — 

But without entering at present on this very interesting in- 
quiry, it may safely be asserted that the prevailing temper of the 
public mind, at the beginning of the third century, was a deep, 
sincere, overwhelming sense of a power presiding over man, above 
him, .but close to him; in whose hands man was a toy to be 
sported with, or an embryo to be moulded into form; but to whom, 
in,all his actions, he was bound to look up as a weak and dependent 
creature.. This feeling, rightly directed, is religion: abused, it 
becomes superstition. But it is something very distinct from that 
cold, sel{-important, presumptuous spirit, which marked a pre- 
ceding age with epicurism, scepticism, and atheism. It is some- 
thing far higher and better; and at the period of which we are 
speaking, it had spread over all ranks, the emperor as well as the 
peasant, and had penetrated especially the schools of philosophy. 

_A. Christian will view it with interest, as a providential prepa- 
ration of the soil for the reception and growth of Christianity. 
The historian will look to its origin; and here the first pheno- 





* Gibbon’s Decliné; voli. c. 2 5: Puley’s Evidences: 
+ See this point elaborately proved in Walck. de Roman. Tolerant. Nov. Com- 
ment. Gotting., tom. iii. 
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menon, which presents itself, is the, confluence, under the Roman 
empire, of the Eastern and Western world. 

Without any minute analysis of causes, it isa fact, that from 
the,,most remote. antiquity avery different character ‘has ‘been 
stamped on. these two branches of the human race. Climate; 
soil, natural constitution, habits, institutions, even the physical 
geography of countries, may have caused the difference. But to’ 
illustrate. it generally, and with those qualifications, which’ must 
be implied in speaking of human nature in masses and large’ de- 
scriptions;,it consisted in this; that in the East man is ev erywhere 
impressed with the religious instinct mentioned’ above ;' that is, 
with a profound abiding consciousness of a real, living, controlling’ 
power existing aboye him in a distinct personality. In the West, 
this instinct is deficient, and,at times seems wholly lost. The 
eye of the East is always turned, upward, and ‘fixed on ‘a Bein 
like to,, but, greater than itself. The eye of the West has no siell 
vision, and either sees nothing, or wanders about capriciously upon 
any chance object that occurs. The East contemplates: persons ; 
the, West studies, things, Persons and Things form the two great 
divisions, of. the universe ; and according as men’s minds are bent 
on.one or, the other, not only, their religion, ‘but their politics, 
morals, arts, manners, and philosophy will take their peculiar form 
and complexion, 

Thus religion in the East was a worship aud adoration : inthe 
West, it, became speculation and theory, or an engine of govern- 
ment, whether political or moral, _ In the East, philosophy was 
employed in imagining. a ‘spiritual hierarchy of angels and spirits, 
demons, and zons. In the West, it analysed ideas, or generalised 
the laws of nature. Morals in the East were founded on religion. 
The whole, code of ethics resolved itself into obedience té''God; 
imitation ef God, union with God. In the West, it is a’scheme 
of calculation, a balan¢e-sheet of pleasures and profits, or a de- 
duction from intellectual relations. ~Government in the'' East 
absorbs the whole body of the state in the person of its Head. 
The many. are lost in the few, or rather in the one; and if the 
obedience of the subject is voluntarily rendered Yuider the’ ‘in- 
fluence, of, the predominating idea, by the same’ influence the 
caprice. of the ruler is itself subjected to a spiritual authority 
above him,* ‘The West is the land of democracies. In the ‘East, 
belief rests on testimony, and education is carried on by authority. 
In the West, truth is argued out, and tested by its accordancé' with 
the reason or opinion of the hearer. Even where authotity prevails, 
and ordinary men are willing to submit to it, its moral influence 
is not sufficient, but, as in the system of Romanism,, requires-to 





* See this point eloquently illustrated in Burke’s Speeches on Warren Hastings. 
, be 
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be supported by a physical arm. Even the arts partake of the 
same distinctive character. In the East, in all their greatest 
works, these were employed to realise before men the presence of 
some gigantic power, which they were bound to obey. Archi- 
tecture was thus their chief province; and where painting and 
sculpture were introduced, they were made vehicles for suggesting 
mysteries, or were tied down by rigid laws,* which still main- 
tained the principle of slavery even im the exercise of fancy. To 
raise a pyramid as a tomb for a single coffin; to excavate moun- 
tains into temples; to bridge over seas for the passage of troops ; 
or cut a canal through an isthmus, were all efforts embodying one 
common idea, the idea of power. In the West, art performs very 
different functions, except when imbued with the spirit of the 
church. It pleases the eye, ministers to comfort, spreads lux- 
uries, facilitates independent exertions, increases the power of the 
individual, instead of exhibiting a power above him; is regulated 
by no fixed laws; embodies no moral institutions ; is pervaded by 
no high sentiment ; is destitute of unity and grandeur ; is, in fact, a 
mere plaything, or tool. Before the creations of Eastern art the 
individual is lost and overpowered. Before those of the West he 
is raised into self importance, and triumphs in his own superiority. 

Hence, also, the different spectacle which history presents 
on each side. There, vast massive empires, spreading over im- 
mense regions, consolidating a variety of races, preserving their 
outward form and principles of polity throughout the changes 
not only of years but of dynasties, so that the history of the East 
three thousand years back is its history to-day-—a form of 
government absolute and fixed, transmitted, unchanged, from 
hand to hand through internal usurpations and foreign conquests 
a religion dogmatic, mystical, and hierarchical—a code of laws 
exalting the human will on one side, as much as they abased it 
on the other—and a system of subordination in society, making of 
one class gods, and of others slaves: this is the general sketch of 
the history of the East. In the West, it is very different. Here, 
Society, instead of exhibiting a tendency to concretion and cen- 
tralization, is every day breaking up and crumbling to pieces. 
Each separate locality begets a distinct national character, and 
a separate civil polity. History is full of migration and colo- 
nization. Changes, not merely of persons but of principles, 
creep on, converting monarchies into democracies, and demo- 
cracies into monarchies. Military prowess— birth—wealth— 
intellect, succeed each other as elements of power and authority. 
Laws accumulate on laws—races exterminate races—religion, 
from a vast, imperative external system kept sacred from violation 


* Laws of Plato. 
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by its followers, dwindles into a plaything for the reason, or an 
instrument of human selfishness. The basis of society, if basis it 
can be called, is no longer immutable law, but expediency or 
passion. The future is everything, and the past nothing. The 
unity of the body is lost in individual will; and the active, spon- 
taneous, self-seeking element in the human mind developes itself 
with an energy tending to subvert all external control—to sweep 
away laws in politics—forms in common life—hereditary institu- 
tions, and even fundamental axioms in morals and religion—till it 
sinks down for a time exhausted in the ruin which it has made, 
and gives scope for the Eastern principle to assert a temporary 
sway. 

This was the condition of the western world at the commence- 
ment of the second century. Human intellect in Greece, let 
loose from all restraint of authority, had run through its natural 
career of dogmatism, doubt, and scepticism.* School after school 
had risen and fallen; and philosophy, in mere weariness and 
despair, was thankful for any authority which might excuse it 
from doubting any more. In Rome the human will had run 
through a similar course in the political convulsions of demo- 
eracy, and willingly succumbed to the tyranny of the emperors, 
as the only safeguard against its own excesses. The calamities, 
also, of the civil wars, heightened by the subsequent atrocities 
and commotions, to which the empire was exposed under many of 
the emperors, and even the numerous natural prodigies of famine, 
pestilence, and earthquakes prevalent at that period, contributed 
to encourage, as Thucydides observes of Greece, the general 
tendency to superstition. In many cases, indeed, this tendency 
developed itself in the form of fatalism, or, what is nearly akin to 
fatalism, a belief in chance.; The superstition is the same 
in each. In each there is the same sense of an overruling power, 
before whose caprice man is wholly helpless; and whether this 
power be a person, or a law, or the negation of all law, the effect 
is the same of crushing man’s energies and reason. 

In the mean time, the foundation of Alexandria had opened a 
passage for the dogmatism of the East into the heart of Italy and 
Greece. The Grecian cities of Asia Minor had been permeated 
by the same spirit, through their connexion with Syria and 
Pergamus. Even before this, the invasion of Persia by Alexander 
had effected a singular fusion of western and oriental ideas,} and 





* See this strongly described, Just. Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryp. p. 217. Journal 
des Scavans, 1717, Juin, p. 654, Hermie Irrisio Gentil. sec. xix, Tatian, Oratio ad 
Gracos, § 3. 5, pass. xli. 

+ Tacitus. 

} Plutarch expresses this strongly : deaig iv xemries Girorncin wikas robs Ciods xai ve 
ttn, xed rods yepous nad Vaires. be Fottun, Alexan’. p. 329. Arrian, vii, 11. 14, 
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the Roman conquests had ended in bringing back into the metro; 
polis, not only the spoils of ‘Asia ‘and of Egypt, but their opi- 
nions and gods. Chaldees and Magi, Gauls and Jews, priests of 
Isis and worshippers of Serapis swarmed in the capital itself; 
and ‘the mode in ‘which the worship of the’ last-mentioned god 
forced its way into Rome ‘is a fair indication of the general progress 
of religious sentiment :—First celebrated in private chapels—then 
publicly probibited—then its temples ordered to be destroyed— 
then permitted within a mile of the city*—then excluded only 
from the pomeerium}—then formally recognised and established. 
The most rigid principle of Roman policy, namely, the exclusion 
of all foreign worship, was too weak to resist the popular feeling. 
The altars of Serapis and Isis, says Tertullian,{ were ordered to 
be overthrown by the senate, and were restored by the violence of 
the people. Even when the public soothsayers had commanded 
the demolition of their temples, the decree was reversed by the 
triumvirs;§ and even the discovery, by Tiberius of the profli- 
gacy of the priests of Isis could put no check on the mania for 
PI Po their worship. || But a religious spirit must embody 
itself in a definite creed, and in some positive form. And here 
was the difficulty. Throughout the whole of what was then con- 
sidered the civilised world, definite creeds and positive forms had 
almost ceased to exist ; and the mode in which this obliteration had 
been effected is worthy of notice. The great hierarchies of the 
East, especially of Egypt and Persia, which had been in those 
countries the original depositories of religious knowledge, and 
had fenced it round with singular precautions—with castes, and 
ceremonies, and mysteries, and the exclusive possession of 
rrp ak been, undermined first by their own abuse of 
their authority, and then by the overthrow of the established po- 
litical dynasties— either through foreign conquest or internal faction 
—and the spiritual supremacy in each case passed evidently into 
the hands of the civil power. Even the few hints now remaining 
of the state of Persia after the accession of Darius are full of 
interferences with religion on the part of the State. The same 
may be said of Egypt. Heathenism, as well as Christianity, had 
its princes who cut off the ears of their Magi, or burned them 
alive, plundered their temples, killed their sacred. animals, esta- 
blished new idols, and patronised self-taught reformers, and 
new-invented rituals; and it is not a little remarkable that this 
transference of spiritual power from. the church to the state com- 
menced at a parallel period, the sixteenth century, both in the 





* Dion Cassius, lib. liv. c. vi. + Ib. lib. xl. c. xlvii. 
Advers, Gentes, lib. i. c. x. Apolog. c. vi. § Dion Cassius, lib. xlvii. c. xv. 
|| Josephus, Antiq. lib. xvi. @ See Dionys, Halicarn. 
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Diluvian and Christian era: Zoroaster, Budha, Confucius—the 
Luthers of their day—all appeared,about the same time. 

In Greece and, Rome authentic records commence at a similar 
stage of history. The origin of both in, colonization cut them 
off from the roots of their ancient traditions and hereditary hier- 
archies,* and the scene opens with a view of the State in full 
possession of the spiritual rule. If in. Greece. oracles and 
family priesthoods imposed some check on the original regal 
powers, it seems to have been slight. And the history,of Calchas, 
in Homer, probably indicated a general contempt for the heathen 
church, a its natural consequences, a curse from heaven, and 
dissension among men. When the civil power passed into the 
hands of the people, the spiritual supremacy attached to it was 
exercised, as it naturally will be, when religion is left at the 
mercy of popular will. The gods were maintained as a popular 
part of the government, and ridiculed by the very mob that wor- 
shipped them, as images of Romish saints are first prayed to for 
assistance, and then pelted if assistance is withheld. They were 
worshipped with plays for the amusement, and with sacrifices, for 
the dinners, of the populace. Religion beeame a luxury of the 
people—at least, the pretence of religion—and so long as this 
was secured, reason might speculate at will, and exhaust every 
form of infidelity or heresy. And the influx of foreign deities 
was such as to become a standing jest against;the nation. 

In Rome, much more vigorous efforts'were made to save the 
nation from this last curse, and. to guard some definite line of 
religious belief. Though the church—to use a word which will 
familiarise the fact. to our mind—was but an _ estabhshment,— 
the creation of the. civil magistrate, with Romulus and, Numa 
for its founders,—they took care to give it some kind of inde- 
pendence by forming its priests or clergy into colleges (collegia et 
sodalitia), and perpetuating them by the privilege of eo-opta- 
tion. To secure its uniformity still more, they inculcated, as a 
fundamental maxim of state, the principle of an hereditary 





_ * The oft-quoted words of Plato in the Timeus (vol. vii. p. 8. Leip. edit.) are too 
striking to be omitted,’ ‘Solon, he says,‘on inquiring among the Egyptian ‘priests, 
found. that, neither ,himself, nor. any other, Greek, knew scarcely an iota of ‘ancient 
history—aoy,sd0v ors, aubrey, oUrs ZrAov “EAAnvee olidsvae obdev, ws tos siosiv, sidica geei 
viv tiwitwy. © Thé Grecks are always in their childhood,’ was the priest’s address to 
hims Nios torlrds Ques weivess' obdeuini yap iv abrals Ucert, d:' doxaiay ddony, wadaiar 
Dekad, odds pectbnect xedvy wordy obdiv.. ‘Ye have not among you one ancient dogma 
derived from the tradition of your fathers, nor one branch of knowledge covered with 
the hoar of time.’ 

t Strabo, x. 18. Plat, Repub. lib. i. sec. 1, , Wetstein, in his notes,to Acts xvii. 
16, has collected the prizicipal passages Wlustrating the dswdasuav/x of Athens. * 
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national religion.* ‘The gods of their fathers, ‘the Roman 
worship,’ ‘the established creed,’ were their watchwords. They 
prohibited most rigidly the introduction of any foreign worship. 
Again and again the Bacchanalian and Egyptian rites were driven 
from the city, not only as immoral or seditious, but simply as 
foreign. As conquests absorbed new nations into the body of the. 
state, care was taken to preserve both the strictness of this prin- 
ciple and the necessary toleration, by receiving the deities of the 
conquered people into the Roman Pantheon. But this could 
only be done by a formal declaration of the legislature ; and even 
when the emperors had united in their own persons the sacerdotal 
and political authority, the consent of the senate seems to have been 
necessary to sanction such an act. Where this admission did not 
take place—and still it was necessary to tolerate the religion of 
the conquered state—the same principle of adherence to an here- 
ditary national creed was recognised as the basis of toleration. 
The suppression of human sacrifices in Gaul appears to have 
been the first instance of an interference with the established 
religion in a subject province. Each was permitted to retain 
what had been received from their fathers, As Rome gradually 
became the point of confluence of foreigners—an epitome of the 
habitable world—émiroun ris oinovxjevns}—it became necessary to 
allow the practice even there of foreign rites to foreign visitors, 
and thus to make it also, what Theophilus called it, éxi:roun ris 
Sesoidassovias. But this was permitted with restrictions, which, 
according to Dionysius, were so successful for a time, that the 
state at large was not infected with a passion for them: odevos cis 
Sirov ehnrube raiv Zevinwv emirndevuatwy H worus Inuooig.{ For 
instance, in the case of the suspected Bacchanalia, if a foreigner 
conscientiously felt bound to celebrate them, he was to give notice 
to the Pretor Urbanus; the Prator consulted the senate in a 
house of at least one hundred. If the ceremony was allowed, it 
was- to take place with no more than five persons present—no 
possuney fund was to be raised—no priest or regular officer to 

e appointed. And in other respects precautions were taken, not 





vol. i. p. 308. Tertull, log. c. v. p. 56. Eusebius, Hist. lib. ii. c. ii. Livy, lib: 
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unlike those, with which the meeting-houses of Dissenters were 
first permitted in our own country, when Dissent had become 
hereditary.* 

It was not possible, however, that any civil restrictions should 
keep up the distinctions of religions when they were thus brought 
together side by side into one yast metropolis. It became more 
and more expedient, and even necessary, to enlarge the Roman 
Pantheon. ether Tiberius really wished to enrol our Lord 
in it or not, there is nothing in the statement itself at variance 
with the later policy of Rome. Severus sacrificed in his chapel 
to Christ, Abraham, and Orpheus.+ And Heliogabalus before 
him had gone still further, and proposed to amalgamate together 
all the religions of the empire, with himself as their type and 
centre; or, as Lampridius more strongly asserts, as the one God 
and one priest : ‘ne quis Romz Deus, nisi Heliogabalus coleretur— 
ut omnium culturarum secretum Heliogabali sacerdotium teneret.’} 
This last fact is perhaps the nearest approach to a public recog- 
nition by the State of the principle of Syncretism in its widest 
form: for Julian excluded Christianity. But the act of an 
Heliogabalus can searcely be reckoned as an act of the empire ; 
and it is remarkable that, with this one exception, the opposite 
principle of an establishment was preserved almost uninterruptedly 
at Rome, and regulated the conduct of the Christian emperors 
as well as of the heathens. 

State policy, however, is one thing, and public opinion another ; 
—and the deep religious feeling of the age, coupled with the 
variety of existing religions, led necessarily to the formation of a 
syncretistic system, which should recognise truth in each and all, 
and frame some theory by which they might be reconciled toge- 
ther. This was done in one shape by an easy and popular ab- 
straction. ‘In this battle of iden systems,’ says Maximus 
Tyrius, ‘in these factions and dissensions, you may trace through- 
out the whole world one according voice and rule, that there is 
one God, the King and Father of all; and many other gods, 
children of the Supreme God, who are associated in his rule. 
This says the barbarian and the Greek, the native of the conti- 
nent and of the island, the wise and the unwise.§ And the 
Alexandrian philosophy was nothing more than the expansion 
and logical evolution of this popular syncretism—an attempt of 
human reason to justify that assent of the heart to a great truth, 
felt too deeply to be denied, but for which it had no definite 





* See Ralph Fabrett, Syntag. Inscript. on the Bacchanal Stat. in Museo Vindo- 
bonensi. Drakenborch, Not. ad Livium, tom. vii. p. 197. 
+ Lamprid. in Alex. Sever. c. 22 { Lamprid. in Heliogab. e. 3. 
§ Max. Tyr. Dissert. xvii. p. 193. So also Minue, Felix, s, xix. : 
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authority—nothing but'a mass of witnesses contradicting each 
other in‘particulars, and agreeing only in the foundation of their 
statements. * 

But if ‘it was thus impossible even* for the ‘persevering State 
policy of Rome to exclude the ‘syneretistic spirit ftom its Empire, 
we may expect to find that ‘spirit still more triamphant in a spot, 
where’ ‘the same eauses for ?ts spread existed,’and ‘no such policy 
was ever exerted.» And the’ history of: Alexandria, the: first ‘seat 
of the: New: Platonism,'is too fall of curious’ hints and instruction 
to ourselves to be passed over lightly. 

The New Platonism grew up in a Gretian city, founded in an 
Egyptian soil by a foreign conqueror, apart from any local or here- 
ditary associations of feeling—and on the very spot where former 
kings of Egypt, dreading the innovations of Greek colonies, had 
planted a garrison to drive them off.; The ‘village Racotis, 
which that garrison inhabited, became Alexandria. It was laid 
out by Dinocrates with all the systematic regularity of Grecian 
art, on a'plan indicating at once the gigantic and the novel cha- 
racter of the foundation. And it was‘solemnly consecrated by 
sacrifices; both to the gods of Greece, and Apis the deity of 
Egypt.{ The very object of its establishment was to form a con- 
necting lmk between the east and the west, and to bring into one 
focus the commerce of the world.§ It was adorned from the 
first with temples to Isis, as well as to the gods of Greece, and 
peopled with a mixed assemblage of Egyptians—oiaov 620 xxi 
wohvrixoy— mercenary and seditious troops, like the Mamelukes 
of later ages—1b prsOoQoginoy word nal evarywyov—and a confluence 
of Greeks from the west—iyades “Exanves.|| To this was added 
a large body of Jews, to whom was assigned a district and 
ethnarch of their own, pretty much as was afterwards the case at 
Rome.{], Alexander himself had already embodied in himself 
the principles on which it was founded, and was’ subsequently to 
rise to'eminence. His'Greek origin and eastern tastes, his bold- 
‘ness, ambition, and personal beauty—his instruction in the school 
of Aristotle—his affectation of intercourse with philosophers—his 
passion for literature; and especially for -Homer—his purveying 
for Aristotle’s °menagerie—his; efforts: to blend together the 
Persian and ‘Grecian manners—his abandonment of his here- 
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ditary, country and .institutions—his .sensuality--and, nob; least, 
his; assumed. respect, for the deities.of all countries. alike,» the 
God of the Jews as well as the gods of Greece —ending, in the 
impersonation of himself as, Bacchus, and. his,claim to a relation- 
ship with Jupiter Ammon, are all. features subsequently deve- 
loped..in the history. of, his own city, and) important to be noticed 
as, giving a compendious. view. of the causes, which paved the way 
for the establishment of a Syncretistic Theology within its walls. 
. His plan for Alexandria, was; followed by his successors. It 
became an immense reservoir for all classes. of people—the largest 
emporium in the world--«éyiaroy éumopsion ens | olxavjndvns *— 
the. chief .of cities,‘ vertex omnium civitatum,’ 7}, the weyahoronis 
H, worvmoris ’Arskavdpe’a {-—or, 'as.it is, called. by: Eustathius, ‘the 
city’—as, only second to Rome.§. Not only commercial ‘men were 
brought there in numbers, but, students from all quarters flocked 
together to its. schools—cis. oy nai % mavrayo%ev cuveppel veorms tay 
Regt PirvePiay eomovdsaxdrwy||—and no less than fourteen thousand 
are said to have, been accommodated there at one time. : ‘1 
see among you, says Dion Chrysostom, ‘not. Greeks only, or 
Italians, not merely, Syrians, Libyahs,.Cilicians, Ethiopians, and 
Arabians, but Bactrians, and Scythians, Persians, and Indians, 
who flow together into this city, and are always with you." And 
the fact. will not be lost among those who look at the growth of 
our own enormous towns in the present day,—on the numbers. of 
foreigners who are settling in England, as Englishmen: are 
settling abroad—upon the tendency of inventions in the present 
day to root. up as it were the. whole population from the place of 
their birth, and send them floating about the world, or to gather 
them in large masses,—and who remember that the wisest of 
ancient legislators, when they, were endeavouring to preserve 
purity, and permanence, and religious truth in their’ system, 
thought few things.of more importance than to limit the size of 
their cities, and to exclude foreigners from settling in them. 
From this mixed. race of inhabitants there was formed .at 
Alexandria a singular national. character, which also, perhaps, 
may suggest some thoughts of things nearer to ourselves. enn 
Its natives were, in the first place, most industrious. It was 
full of. manufactories. . They. appear to have had little leisure for 
anything but. business :—‘ Civitas,’ says Hadrian, ‘in qua nemo 
vivat otiosus.** They were celebrated for their manufactories of 
glass and paper, and especially what we should call Manchester 





* Strabo, lib. xvii’ p. 11732. + Amm. Marcell. lib. xxii, c. 16. 

t Philo ad Flace. vol. ii. p. 541. $ Iliad, B. 

|| Gregory Nyss. in Vit. Gregorii Thaumaturgi. 4] Orat. Meds ’Aaitay. p. 252. 
** Vopiscus in Vit. Saturn. Hist. August. Script. p. 245. ed. Salon. 
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wares.* * Without eyes to see,’ continues Hadrian, ‘ with goutin 
their feet, gout in their hands, they still find something to do.’ 
Other communities of no mean origin have thought quiet contem- 
plation and retirement necessary for social as well as individual 
good ; but the Alexandrians thought otherwise. Of course they 
were very wealthy. ‘Civitas,’ says Hadrian in the same letter, 
‘ opulenta, dives, foecunda.’ Every luxury of life was to be found 
within its walls. The ecclesiastical authority in Egypt had no 
sooner been destroyed, or transferred to the civil power under the 
Ptolemies, than the people, from a remarkable attachment to old 
institutions, seem suddenly to have passed into an opposite ex- 
treme, and to have embraced with their whole heart the doctrine 
of anti-finality in reform, Such was their love indeed of reform, 
tocavrny fou vewrecomoay avtay, that Augustus + was obliged to 
place them under a peculiar jurisdiction. No senator was allowed 
to travel among them without permission from himself—their old 
magistrates were suppressed, and the power centralised at Rome ; 
and the greatest precautions were taken to prevent them from 
constant revolts. ‘They were liberals,’ says Hadrian,} ‘liberi, 
novarum rerum usque ad cantilenas publicas cupientes ;’ ‘ xov@or,’ 
says Dion Cassius ;§ xovQdrara,’ adds Herodian, ‘xai exi rois 
Coaxuraros paorx xivouevos.’ || A very slight offence was sufficient 
to provoke them to threaten a rebellion, waducra éx winedy nal roy 
TuxXovrwy weQundras dvepebrZéobas.4] * At the slightest spark’ they 
would kindle into a flame ;—‘ genus hominum seditiosissimum,’ 
says Hadrian: but we may add, on the authority of Czsar, that, not 
unlike more modern rebels of manufacturing towns, their violence 
ended often in threats—§pacvvacba wiv mpomerioraros, dvdpiowabas de 
dobevécraro.** Nothing, we learn from another passage in the same 
author, could be bolder than their language: they spoke out in their 
meetings everything which came uppermost—éxAadjioat wav, 3 7 
wor’ dv éwérOn ofio wpomertorara. At the slightest quarrel they 
thought nothing of bloodshed—dia Gove dei xwpouvres. Whether 
they were in the habit of using pikes and clasp knives Dion does 
not say: but he does add, that when a real battle was at hand,— 
or, as we may translate his words, when the soldiers made their 
appearance, they proved sad cowards; mpas dé 3% worsuoy tra TE 
Seva avrod PrAavedrara sist. Even their dinner-parties were not 
of a more pacific character. ‘As for our friends from the fair 
Alexandria,’ says Atheneus,++ when they invite a party, ‘ they 
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bellow, they scream, they swear at the butler, the footman, and 
the cook: The children run helter skelter, crying and blubber- 
img with boxes on the ear. The very lady of the house does not 
escape a hearty cursing.’ 

With this turn of mind it is little surprising that they were not 
over-respectful to their rulers ; wepdxgor 38 wiis clvas Pikooxwppoves, 
nai Adve ebotoyws vaoypxpas H maidias, amoppmrovres eis rods 
Smepexovras WoAAA yaoievta wiv gdrois Soxotyra, AvENpa 3é tois 
oxnwbeios;*—< They are very fond of scoffing, and ridiculous 
representations of persons, and jesting; they throw out against 
their governors a number of jokes, which seem very witty to 
themselves, but are not a little painful to the parties ridiculed.’ 
Whether or not their print-shops, if they had any, were full of cari- 
catures of theif sovereign and their magistrates, no ancient writer 
informs us. Nor can we trace any hint of daily and weekly pub- 
lications issued for the very purpose of libelling them. That they 
hissed aiid hooted their kings may perhaps be more easily inferred. 
But the usual form for expressing their contempt was the use of 
nicknames. And few of their sovereigns seem to have escaped in 
this way from their libellous tongues, dveiweva ordinate nal dxadwa.t 
Tryphon, Physcon, Kakergetes, Cybiosactes, Philadelphos, Phi- 
lopator, Philometor, and Aulétes, are each names thus ap- 
plied. To Sosibius, the minister of Ptolemy IV., whom they 
wished to get rid of, they gave the title roAvyxpovios—the long-lived. 
Antony’s courtiers, probably not the most delicate of men, were 
xowpeiot.f Demetrius of Adramyttium, who was charged with 
stealing a bracelet in the temple of Jupiter, was Izion. Caracalla 
was the old Jocasta. Apion, a very laborious, or as, in older 
English, we should say, a very painful grammarian, was pox Sos, 
labour itself; §{—and Eratosthenes, another learned man, who 
riever gained a prize, but came in second for everything, they ap- 
propriately denominated Bnrz. * You can easily understand,’ says 
Hadrian, ‘ what they said of me after I was gone, as well as of 
Verus and Antonine.’|| Hadrian, however, smiled at their jests. 
Caracalla viewed them rather more seriously, and repaid them 
with a general massacre.{] With this abusive turn, when they 
had nothing to fear from their superiors, was coupled, as we may 
see in certain leading characters of our own day, a most prodigious 
power of nauseous and fulsome flattery, when there was anything to 
hope. ‘ Of all the people in the world, none,’ says Philo,** « were 





* Herodian, lib. iii. Anton. et Geta, p. 173. 
+ Philo. de Virtut. vol. ii. p. 570; Dion. Chrysostom, Mgés *AAszav. p. 249. 
{ Dion Cass. vol. i. lib. i. p. 264. 
§ Herod. p. 174. || Vopise. in Vit. Satur., p. 245. 
[ Dion, lib. lxxvii. p. 1307.° 
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so teady as the Alexandrians to‘salute and worship Galigula as 4 
god; “~Aewol yap ow ras koraKelasy xa yonrelas,\xal dmowpices; 
Beoconevasntvor Liv biwas Aoyow. [twas not likely that this turbu- 
lent mob, piyas at cbrepoenunévos | dyA08; should possess: any of 
that virtue, which the! Romans called gravity; but fer which: the 
Greeks, ‘as ‘being’ destitute of the thing, ‘seem almost /to have 
wanted a name. In their extreme levity, and frivolity, and taste 
for dissipation, the Alexandrians remind us'of the-French:cha- 
racter; before it-was soured ‘and’ darkened by the crimes of their 
revolutions, ‘but which is not yet obliterated» It isin France that’ 
the first efforts'seem to-becmaking for the-revival of Syncretism. 
“Would you only, gentlemen, ‘be: serious: and. attend for a few 
minutes,’ is the: exordium ‘of Dion’s: address. to: them, }+—zpa ye 
Covrcteb! dv cx avdpes'omsudacns x povoy guimpdy, xa! mposdyery —* Since,’ 
he proceeds, ‘ your whole life: is spent'm childish sports, and in at- 
tending to nothing—sports,'and pleasure, and laughter, you have in 
abundance+—and;’ he adds, in happy ambiguity, xab yao abroi yer oio8' 
tort but as for seriousness, f discover nothing butan entire want 
of it.' ‘ Ifonly-once you'could be silent when: you are addressed on 
# grave and serious ‘subject—interested and attentive as you are at a 
horse-race,' or ‘a ‘concert, or an opera~dance. One’ hour only; 
a single hour of sober:thought,’ he!adds, “would in ‘such a life as 
yours be everything—lhke an:hour’s rest toa man in a delirium.’ 
Horse-races and music appear in fact'to have been the absorbing 
passion of Alexandria—pamoptvnv, says Chrysostom, ix aidis\xai 
Spomiey inmimey.t ‘The moment you come into the theatre, or on 
the course; ‘you lose‘all sense of common things.) Men, women, 
and’ children ‘are’ seized. witha sort of :phrenzy; you fight, 
scream, howl, throw stones at each other, dance about like mad- 
men.’ Whether they paid: thousands a year to foreign singers 
for ‘singing what they: could: not: understand, history does: not 
inform us. But- evidently in: the Alexandrian; as in‘the London 
Season, concerts and thé opera were the prevailing amusemeits. 
Probably’ they! named their ‘carriages, « horses,’ and: other things 
which they most valued, after their favourite performers—rose up ’ 
to 'réceive them’ with shouts when they appeared: on the stage+ 
buried them under crowns: and chaplets.» Glhrysostom’s account 
seems ‘to imply as muck. He says nothing, however, of their 
turning their: most holy: temples into concert-rooms, and setting 
the most solemn mysteries of their religion to music, to be sung 
in’ ‘them = profligate: men and women, inthe place of , their 
priests: The kind of! ntusic which they preferred we may learn 
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from Athenzus, .! Unlike the simple sober strains; to which; Plato, 
with so many other wise legislators, attached so much importance 
in: the: formation of character (and the value of which may be 
traced. even in the Christian state)—the -Alexandrians delighted 
in full orchestras; and we doubt if Exeter! Hall or the Worcester 
Music. Meeting could produce a band :of',instruments. more 
various; or with harder names; than :the hit of, Athenaeus.* 
Twenty kinds of: flutes, the lyre, the magadis, the barbiton, the: 
nabla, ‘the pectis, the clepsiambos, the skindapsus; the pariambis, 
the psaltery, and the enneachordon—they played upon like first- 
rate performers—iuweioas Exouver xai rexyxas. And we fear all: 
of them would have. come under the ban both of Plato. and 
Lycurgus, as mokvyogdas xai waveptiovxa. In one respect, indeed, 
their taste for music had penetrated farther than it has yet reached. 
with ourselves. -Weihave indeed ministers of. state, archbishops, 
and: bishops, princes of the blood, and the. greatest conqueror of: 
the day, who direct.ancient concerts, and preside over musical festi- 
vals, But if we may trust Dion (and there is too much. honesty 
mixed. with his bitterness to doubt his. word), even the West- 
minster Halls of Alexandria, its" House of Commons, and its 
University: College, could not resist the general mania. He 
assures us that judges, and barristers, and professors, not only di- 
rected the singing of others, but sang themselves, xavres 3%. adover, 
xal enropes, “ai cofiorzi—and he adds presently the dmesrngiov. 
* Pass by the courts of law, and you cannot tell, from their singing, 
whether they are drinking or trying causes: If you happen to 
live:in the neighbourhood. of a professor's house, you would never 
discover it by the sounds that issue from it.. Go tothe exercise 
ground, they are drilled to music. . Consult a physician, he asks 
your symptoms and. feels. your: pulse..to some popular’ tune, 
Your-whiole life,’ he concludes, .‘ has, nearly become one great 
revel,’ —xiduvever 3° 5: Clos: oxedov amas yeyovévas xaos cis.f 

‘The musical. meetings, ‘however;, of Alexandria gave, way at 
times ‘to. their passion: for horse-races. |: Ascot,, Doncaster, aud 
Epsom, great.as their fame is, must fail, we fear; before the in- 
terest of the:course.of. Alexandria, -If.an Egyptian Taglions 
made a whole theatre leap from their seats. in ecstasy ;} if every 
nerve was ‘strained§ to catch the- quavers of a Pasta from Helio- 
polis or Memphis ¢ ||: ‘when,’ says Chrysostom, ‘you come.on the 
racecourse, who:can describe your cries,and tumult, and agony 
of mterest ;.your rapid change of gesture and colour, and,’ he adds, 
« your cursing and swearing (CAas@nuias) ?4] If, instead of looking on 
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the horses, you were yourselves under the lash, you could not. be 
in a worse state.’ It would appear they crowded into the theatre, 
or, as it should be expressed to modern ears, into the grand stand, 
fighting, and falling upon, and abusing each other, as if life de- 
pended on the event. During the running, ‘they could neither 
sit nor stand.’ ‘Pale with anxiety’—< huzzaing to the horses’— 
‘with every hand stretched out’—‘leaping up like madmen’— 
fighting with each other’— uttering all kinds of horrible lan- 
guage’—‘ very often cursing their gods’—and at times ‘ losing their 
clothes in the struggle’—they presented, says Dion, the 
spectacle of a people ‘ gigantic as a Hercules in strength, but, like 
Hercules in his state of phrenzy, fallen and foolish.* And he 
does not seem to think that it would give the most favourable im- 
pression of a national character, or that it.was one of the points 
on which a nation might pride itself before foreigners. ‘ They 
are, he says, but trifles; but how can it be, that a people who 
make so much of trifles can be sober-minded in anything ?’ + 

On one point, indeed, of great public interest in England, they 
appear to have manifested what to us must seem a singular in- 
difference. For the drama, as poetry in its grandest form, they 
seem, like ourselves, to have cared little. Gay spectacles, pro- 
cessions, and melodramas, they obviously enjoyed. If any 
theatre in London would have attracted an Alexandrian, it would 
have been Astley’s. But what is more extraordinary, he would 
have disdained even Van Amburgh’s exhibition of lions and tigers, 
and all the shilling monster-exhibitions, which captivate an 
Englishman’s curiosity, Ptolemy Soter, indeed, once procured, 
at some expense, for his theatre-royal, a black camel anda piebald 
man. The poor Alexandrians, however, were unaccustomed to 
such sights. They took fright at the black camel, and ran out of 
the theatre. And the piebald man they only laughed at, greatly 
to the disappointment of the monarch,{ So king Ptolemy pre- 
sented both to Thespis the flute-player, just as a royal or illus- 
trious personage might now present Signor or Signora Such-a-one 
with a Swiss giantess, or the living skeleton, or the Chinese dwarf, 
instead of a gold snuffbox or a diamond ring. 

But we must not dwell more on these trifles, though, as indi- 
cations of the soil in which the Alexandrian philosophy took root 
and flourished, they are far from being valueless or without in- 
struction to ourselves; and it is singular how precisely the same 
traits of character developed themselyes in Rome under similar 
religious and political cir¢umstances. 

There were two other features of more direct importance in 
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the history of Alexandria, namely, the literary and religious 
policy of its rulers. 

Wherever there is an independent hierarchy, or, if we may 
venture again to apply the word to heathenism, a church, it is its 
business to edueate the people, The Egyptian priesthood, in- 
deed, like the Roman, appear to have exercised their spiritual 
power rather in crushing the reason than in developing it; and 
under their rule education must have been very limited. They 
needed a Reformation—a Reformation, which should compel them 
to discharge their duty; not one, which should deprive them 
of the office. For the instruction of the young and ignorant, let 
us never forget, especially in these days, cannot be carried on 
without simultaneous education. While you are teaching facts, 
you must also inculcate principles, and form habits. But educa- 
tion cannot be conducted without authority ; and authority with- 
out religion can never be permanent, or, if permanent, must be 
ruinous—and therefore none but a religious body can be wisely 
entrusted with a national education. But the Egyptian sovereigns, 
like modern German princes, and modern English ministers, 
thought otherwise. Perhaps their priests or clergy were incor- 
rigible; perhaps the great truths which that clergy evidently held 
of old had been lost in a general corruption ; perhaps the idol- 
atrous system, with all its licence of popular superstition, which 
had been permitted, if not introduced, as a mode of familiarising 
common minds with general principles of religion, no longer ad- 
mitted of being purified, as certainly its support was incompatible 
with the diffusion of a sound education—or, it may be, the ex- 
istence of a church possessed of such spiritual power was by no 
means the wish of the princes, whether Persian or Grecian, who 
claimed their crown, as William III. was advised to do, by right 
of conquest, and resolved to concentrate in their own persons 
both the state and the church. 

We can well, indeed, imagine them unwilling to return under 
that heavy yoke; which Diodorus describes, when even the king’s 
dress, and dinners, and promenades, were subjected to the inspec- 
tion of their priests. But in avoiding this extreme, like kings of 
more modern date, they fell into the other. Ptolemy Soter, like 
Alexander before him, found himself, by conquest, the sovereign 
of two nations (for the Greeks in Egypt really formed a distinct 
people), each with its own religion, As a military man, he pro- 
bably cared little for either; but as a conqueror it was his, in- 
terest to conciliate both his Papal Egyptians and his Protestant 
Greeks; and if he had been blessed with a parliament, he pro- 
bably would have commenced his-reign with recommending an 
Act of Comprehension. But as this great happiness was denied 
ists, him, 
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him, he séenis tohave contented ‘liimself ‘with following the plan 
Of his’ Wlustrious ‘predecessor ‘who’ foutided the city, and’ raising 
‘temples to’ Isis, ‘side by ‘side’ with ‘what ‘the’ Egyptians: pro- 


‘pably' called “chapels or conventicles’ to’ Venus; Bacchus, “and 


Hercules. To identify the two systems more’ closely, ‘he placed 
a statue ‘of Jupiter! in’ one of the Egyptian’ temples; yust. as an 
English king, who’ came’ at' the head of ‘an ‘army from foreign 
parts, might have longed- to hear the works of Calvin and Zwin- 
glias read’ by ‘a bishop of the English’ church in the cathedral of 
St.'Paul sand t6 fuse the ‘rival ‘sects, as’ he’ probably considered 
them, ‘still more, he sent’ for his own ‘high priest from: Eleusis. 
His liberal’ sentiments, indeed) appear’ to have ' taken a far wider 
‘ahgée 'than a mere’ toleration of two distinct national religions 
under articles, ‘as it Werte)‘ of union: |"Pheodoris, surnamed ‘the 
‘Atheist; having ‘been ‘banished ‘from Athens: on ‘account ‘of ‘his 
profligate opinions, and’ subsequently from’ Greecethough, ac- 
cording to Diogenes |Laertius,' ‘he overthrew'all religious creeds— 
wavrinaow dvalbwy ras awept Oca sokds'*-was not only introduced 
at court, but received and’ employed; dnd;«says' Matter, very 
naively, «Ido ‘not find that any ore there'was shocked at his doc- 
trines’~* Je -ne’ trouve’ pas que’ ‘sa ‘doctrine! ait choqué ' per- 
soniie.’+ Stilpo, ‘whom’ Ptolemy had expressly. wished: to take 
with him from Meyara; had also’ béen ‘banished even from the 
dembcratical! Atliens for the same offence: “Do! the gods,’ said 
Crates to him, “delight im prayer ?"| “Ask me,’ was Stilpo’s reply, 
‘not-in’ the street, ‘but when we are alone’ }' And’ the only in- 
terdiction ‘on opinion which’ we ‘hear of was’a ‘prohibition laid wpon 
Hegesias the Cyrenaic against ‘promulgating his very inconvenient 
doctrine of suicide.§' Perhaps’'the Ptolemies' had antic?ypated tlie 
modern discovery, that punishment only tends to encourage crime. 
Or,’ perhaps, they did’ not deem’ blasphemy @ ¢rime‘at-all, but 
merely an innocent mistake—a view of their opinions, which might 
be confirmed by their’ friendly ‘association’ with ‘the mistaken 
patties: (1(. 194 1o quulelo } Je conoubers 
One ‘excuse ‘must, indéed; be made’ for; Ptolemy's’ toleration, 
that ’a ‘considerable’ affinity existed’ between ‘the Egyptian ‘and 
Greek religion--the ‘same affinity, in’ fact)! asi between ' popery 
and dissent?) The Egyptian ‘was ‘the oldest“2n0t)'so' old’ as ‘tlie 
at’ fundaiiietital catholic’ truths’ of the ‘unity of the'godliead, 
and'of ‘his relation to ‘man; out of which’ it sprang, and whicl it 
overlaid’ and buried with the grossest popular superstitions—-but 
far older ‘than ‘the: tnodeérn thedries Which! tlie “boys” in Greece 
had contrived to frame! out'6f its ‘rettinants.” For these Greeks 


* Lib. ii. p. 57. + Matter, Sur PEcole d’Alexand., vol. i. p. 68. 
{ Laert., lib. ii. art/Stilpow! ©" §& Cicero, Tuscul. 2. 1-34. 
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had been, severed, from) its, hierarchies, knew nothing of the 
meaning of the forms.and symbolical doctrines which they had 
retained, were! left without restraint, to interpret and modify them 
at. will, and thus converted them, by the working of their own 
minds—-the people into an easy, luxurious, anthropomorphic. the- 
ology, embodying. the vices, the, politics, the imagination, and, the 
moral. character, of .Greeks—-the philosophers, into, empty. words. 
And yet, by a little compromise.on each, side—by stretching the 
several creeds here and, there-—by, procuring from the Egyptian 
papal chair some relaxation of that contemptuous ¢xcommuni¢a- 
tion, whieh they, seem to have dealt, out, on their Greek ultra- 
Protestant brethren-+and. by bringing the Greeks, which; it was 
no hard matter..to effect, to, adopt, something of the ductrines of 
Egypt,.even-if they would not. submit to its hierarchy, Ptolemy 
might hope to produce a, general, harmony,.and union; conducive 
to the civil security of his new. dominions.. Of course he would 
be|most jealous, of the, old. papistical. Egyptian system, as most 
powerful, and most threatening to the absolute supremacy of the 
erown; and his dissenting subjects would receive the largest en- 
couragement, .. He, would, be very, anxious, as William III. was, 
for, the peace of their consciences, and the. binding them together 
to support, him against any attack whether within or without. 

But Pwlemy,(whether Soter or Philadelphys is not clear; nor 
that point material) seems to have advanced, a step further... If 
amy, religion at. all is to be preseryed in the midst of many, dis- 
cordant sects,.no one of which. is to be exclusively acknowledged,as 
true, it must be by. inventing a doctrine which shall contain, those 
points only in which all agree... ‘To perform this work of abstrac- 
tion or eclecticism, it is not necessary to apply to any abstruse 
philosophy... ..It is soon done, bya rough, pantheistic creed,, not 
entering into, details, but framed with strength sufficient to act like 
the ,bed, of, Procrustes on all the other, creeds submitted to. its 
measurement—lopping off some, and lengthening out others; and 
the introduction of the worship of Serapis into Egypt seems to 
have, answered, this purpose... That, Serapis was the, pantheistic 
emblem, there can be little doubt:—-‘ Deum ipsum,’ says Tacitus,* 
‘multi /Esculapium,,quod medeatur, agris corporibus, quidam 
Osirim, antiquissimum illis gentibus numen, plerique Joyem, ut 
rerum, ompium potentem, plurimi Ditem Patrem, insignibus qua 
in| ipso manifesta,.aut per, ambages,, conjectant,’, The answer 
given by, Serapis himself, who may naturally be considered a good 
judge, to Nicocreon, king of Cyprus, who begged,.in the general 
perplexity, to know who he was, ran, as follows :-— 





* Hist, lib. iv..¢, laxxiv. 
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Expi Oedg roloode pabeir, olov «’ éye time, 
Obparuc woapoc kePar), yaordp o¢ Addacca. 
Taca &é po wddec ciol, rad’ ovar’ év aidépe xetras, 
Oppare rndavyéc Aapmpor pdog ijedudro. 


The same theory is contained in the received explanation of 
the basket on the head of the statue ; the three heads of animals— 
the lion signifying the present time, the dog the future, and the 
wolf the past. The snake twined round the figure was a symbol 
of the zodiac. ‘On s’étoit aussi formé de Sérapis une idée 
comme d’un dieu unique, qui comprenoit les attributs de toutes 
les autres divinités, ce qui donna lieu aux payens de publier, 
que les Chrétiens et les Juifs, qui ne reconnoissoient qu'un seul 
Dieu, adoroient Sérapis.’ +. And thus the Emperor Hadrian 
writes to Severianus :—‘ Ili qui Serapim colunt, Christiani sunt ; 
et qui ‘se Christi Episcopos dicunt, unus illis Deus est. Hunc 
Christiani, hunc Judzi, hunc omnes venerantur gentes.’ } 

This view is still further confirmed by the remarkable fact of 
the subsequent association of Isis in the worship of Serapis. To 
embody the object of adoration ina female form is the natural 
tendency of polytheism and idolatry, because it unites the two 
opposite tendencies of looking up and looking down, worshipping 
a Being as our God, and at the same time commanding it as 
our creature. Itis evident in the corruptions of Christianity as 
well as in heathenism ; and Serapis originally shared the honours 
of his temple at Sinope with a sister goddess, Proserpine. But 
the philosophical unity of pantheism would have been sadly 
embarrassed by this dualistic worship; and accordingly the em- 
bassy, it would seem, who were sent to invite Serapis into Egypt, 
were strictly ordered to leave Proserpine behind. But the popular 
instinct appears to have prevailed over philosophy, and very soon 
to have supplied the place of Proserpine by Isis. The worship 
of the two was united; and, in the end, Isis seems to have con- 
centred the chief devotion to herself, very much by the same steps, 
which led even Christians first to the associated and then to the 
almost exclusive adoration of the blessed Virgin. § 

Even of old, Isis had usurped much of the worship of Osiris ; 
and she was herself evidently an emblem, like Serapis, of a pan- 
theistic creed. * Te tibi, una, que es omnia,’ is an inscription to 
her, found at Capua. ‘ Sum quidquid fuit, est, et erit, nemoque 
mortalium mihi adhue velum detraxit,’ was inscribed, according 








* Macrob. Saturnal. lib. i. c. xx. 
¢ Académie des Inscript., tom. x. p. 500. 
{ Vopiscus in Vit. Saturn, p. 245. 
Ammian. Marcell. xx. 16. Brotier Tacit. Not. et Emend. ad Hist. iv. 84. 
Montfaucon, Antiquités Expliq. tom. ii, p. 149, e¢ seq. 
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to Plutarch, in the temple of Minerva, who was also Isis.* Soa 
also Apuleius} introduces Isis giving this account of herself :— 
‘En adsum, rerum Natura parens, elementorum omnium domina, 
seeculorum progenies initialis, summa numinum, regina manium, prima 
ceelitum, Deorum Dearumq. facies uniformis, quze coeli luminosa culmina, 
maris salubria flumina, inferorum deplorata silentia nutibus meis dis- 
penso;—cujus numen unicum multiformi specie, ritu yario, nomine 
multijugo totus veneratur orbis. Me primigenii Phryges Pessinun- 
tiam nominant, Defim matrem; hinc autochthones Attici Cecropiam 
Minervam, illine fluctuantes Cyprii Paphiam Venerem ; Cretes sagittiferi 
Dictyanam Dianam ; Siculi trilingues Stygiam Proserpinam ; Eleusinii 
vetustam Deam Cererem; Junonem alii, Bellonam alii, Hecatam isti, 
Rhamnusiam illi; et qui nascentis Dei Solis inchoantibus illustrantur 
radiis, ALthiopes, Atiique, priscAque doctrind pollentes Agyptii, cere- 
moniis me propriis percolentes, appellant vero nomine Reginam Isidem.’ 
If Isis could venture to appear under so many aliases, it is not 
surprising that some difficulty should be found in tracing and 
identifying Serapis. Montfaucon {. has discussed the question of 
the antiquity of his worship in Egypt previous to the Ptolemies. 
Some have supposed him to be the same with Osiris, but 
Herodotus does not- mention him), and no trace of him occurs in 
the Isiac table. By some of the fathers he is supposed to have 
been Joseph, son of Jacob; and Augustin§ represents him as 
Apis, king of Argos, and adds a very foreed: etymology for the 
Ser. The Abbé de Fontenu, in an essay on the history of 
Sinope, from which the statue appears to have been brought, || 
has endeavoured to trace it origimally from Egypt, through either 
the Syrians, Phoenicians, Colchians, or Milesians, all of whom 
were connected with Egypt and Sinope. We learn from medals 
that the worship prevailed in Asia Minor, in Thrace, on the coasts 
of the Euxine, at Athens, in Mesia Inferior, Arabia, Pheenicia, 
and Syria ; but without more precise dates than we possess, little 
can be inferred as to its antiquity and original locality. Even the 
place, from which Ptolemy procured the statue, is a matter of 
doubt. The best authorities name Sinope, others Pontus, others 
Seleucia ;—lIsidore says Antioch. According to Athenodorus, it 
was ordered to be made by Sesostris on his return from his con- 
quests ; and the hint is not without its interest, as connecting, in 
another instance, a pantheistic creed with the political rule over 
several mations with distinct) religions. Montfaucon seems to 
doubt, if the real figure of the original statue was known; but 
Clement gives an interesting fact, that it was composed (may we 
not think with a symbolical meaning?) of every kind of metal 





* Plut. in Isid. et Osirid. T Metamorph. lib. xi. p. 747. 
} Vol.ii. p. 2, liv. i. cs x. § Civit. Dei, lib. xviii. c. v. 
|| Académie des Inscript. tom. x. p, 500, 
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and precious stone—gold, silver, brass, iron, -lead, tim, sapphire; 
bloodstone, emerald, and topaz—not, as Gibbon renders it, laid 
on in plates,* but melted together apparently into a sort of mosaic 
enamel: Ackizs ody Ta Wavra nal dvapizas txpwoe xvivy.f Cle- 
ment’ states that it was black. 
“Tacitus has’ narrated ’at length the circumstances which in- 
duced” Ptolemy to procure this idol,’ and the various fables con- 
nected with its arrival in Egypt; and it must be, confessed they 
are very suspicious. But the only point of interest at present is 
the ignorance of the Egyptian priests respecting it, and the 
assistance, given, in obtaining it, by Timotheus the priest, of Eleusis, 
who, appears to haye been the clerk of the royal closet and director 
of Ptolemy's conscience; and to have been at. hand for. the occa- 
sion, Macrobius. distinctly, states that, the, Egyptians. were com- 
pelled to acknowledge the new deity against their will—* tyrannide 
Ptolemaorum, pressi’—and, that, as his worship,included practices 
at variance with the, rites of the, country, his temple, was. not 
admitted, within the pomerium, It, was placed. accordingly in 
Rhacotis, and a temple raised for it, which, in splendour and the 
number, of its columns,and_ statues, was rivalled only by the 
Capitol of Rome.{ For.though the nation originally abhorred 
the yew religion, the State had funds, which it, could, and, did 
employ, 3 in, propagating, it—funds probably, administered by a 
committee of Ptolemy's lords of the treasury. 
wo, more traits may, be, mentioned, which are not, without, in- 

terest; the, liberty. which, Ptolemy,} it, is said, took, of burying 
one of his mistresses, Blistichis, under the shrine itself; and the 
received .character|| of the god, in .the, words: of the, Abbé de 
Fontenu,, ‘ C'est de ne faire que du bien)a,tout.le genre humain, 
et dele combler, de_ ses, bienfaits’——-no,, bad, illustrations, of the 
influence of a pantheistic scheme, on the respect of its followers, and 
of its,own lax indulgent morality, The last-mentioned feature 
naturally, soon attracted, a, crowd , of votaries,.. < Serapis, ommiun 
maximus Egyptiorum deus,’ says Augustine, . Serapin dedita gens 
superstitionibus, super alios, colit, 4], Alexandria, Serapin, atque 
Isin, culty ea attonite yenerationis, obseryaty’ **  Wesoon find a 
temple at Athens ;,and at Jast, though not; without mamslanee, the 
worship penetrated into, Rome. 

fdL.est vrai,’ says, Montfaugon,t+ que Raed: segunen long temps a 
apendnetion de ces, monstrueuses divinités, L’an.686, Piso et Gabinius, 
canal | les chasstrent de Ja. yille.. Quatre ans,aprés, par.un decret, du, 
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* Hist, Cs att Vill. Ds 113. ‘Clement, Alpzand. Protrep., c., iy., sec. 48. 
arcell. lib. xxii. c. 16. § Clement he sup. 
| | Keadem ae Inserip., tom. x. p. 500. @ Tacit., lib. iv, Hist. c. &3. 
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sénat, les4emples d’Isis:etde Sdrapis furent rases jusqu’aux fondements. 
On. acheva derles deétruire aprés'que sept;.ans furent deoules. Le! culte 
Egyptien s’y, glissa, encore, de. nouveau, et auroit fait de grand :progrés, 
si Agrippa ¢dile ne. Vavoit-d¢fendu, de. nouyeau, et n’ayoit ordonnd 
qu’on ne pourroit l’exercer qu’a cinque cent; pas loin dejla.ville.et_ des 
fauxbourgs. Sous l’empire de Tibére le sénat fit de nouveaux efforts 
pour chasser les dieux Egyptiens. Mais ils forcérent tous les obstacles, 
et s'y établirent'si bien, qu’un grand nombre de lieux publics prirent 
le nom d'Isis et dé 'Sérapis, et que lear-culte né Te céda depuis a celui 
dé pas tm des antres'dieux. ‘Tis leshabillérent a ‘la Robiaine, et les 
Grecs ¥la Greeque? | - os arAG Are 
«'Phese are but véery imperfect hints; ‘and’ the whole history of 
Serapis is ‘acknowledged tobe full of difficulties.’ But they ‘seem 
séme’ foundation’ forthe suggestion, that Ptolemy, instead of being 
uiged by’a dream fo introduce this new deity into’ Egypt, was in 
reality pursuing ’‘a'' politic'and Wwell-cdricocted~schéme—just such 
a scheme as would’ ‘occur’ to’ ‘arly ruler, whose ‘subjects professed 
different religions, ‘while ‘he himself ‘cared ‘for none, and’ was only 
diixiou$ to undermine thie ‘influence’ ‘of ai’ ld‘ and ‘established— 
may We once’ more ‘say—church?’ Tt was a scheme ‘of compre- 
hension, of liberality, in which peculiar dogmas were to’ be’ over- 
looked, differences of ‘forms set aside; recognised ‘institutions neg- 
lécted—but ‘which offered to conciliate’all ‘who cared ‘neither for 
dogmas, forms, nor institutions, by ‘embodying’ in'one' short, easy, 
indulgent creed, the few points ‘in’ which’ all’ were agreed, and 
ended ‘all'doubts’ and ‘disputes ‘upon' theology by’ one’ simple de- 
finition of‘ the’ deity‘ Unus qui est ominia’—a definition which 
has alWays been’ the’ last’ conclusion’ of purely human’ reason, 
when, casting off the’ shackles of révelation, it has plunged boldly 
into'the depths of ‘theology, ‘but’ which’ ‘certainly is not’ an en- 
couragement to ordinary minds, to try' and escape from mysteries, 
if'such a’mystery must await them ‘at’'the end.’ ’' | ' 
‘ft'is not impossible that similar’ designs may have Ted to the 
singular’ patronage extended by the’ Ptolemies'to the’ Jews,’ who, 
as' holding the great doctriné of the unity, ‘Were ‘naturally ‘con- 
founded with the philosophical ‘unitariatis’ of pantheism ;' ani if, 
farther, when‘the Jéws were settled’ in Alexandria, the goyerii- 
ment was einbarrasséd’ by the’ Yeligious ‘quarrels* | which’ pér- 
petually arose between them, and.thé ‘Greeks, and’ the Egyptians, 
(for ‘the very atmosphere ‘of Alexandria 'seéms always charged 
with 'rehgious dissension),+ we can easily understand the ‘anxiety 
to’ discover sonie middle termi—‘a tertium quid’—which might 
stop the pressure from without, and quiet this strife of tongues. 
But however well arranged this plan of religious comprehension 





* Philo Jud, adv. Flace., voli p/ 521. + Euseb. Vit, Const, lib, iiive. 4-23. 
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might he, it is evident that it could have had no effect so long ‘as 
the education of the Egyptians was in the hands of the ancient 
hierarchy. You cannot introduce a new religion without intro- 
ducing at the same time a new system of education.’ The two go 
hand in hand. The Ptolemies, like men wise in their genera- 
tion, neglected neither; and to match their system of religion 
without a creed, they contrived a plan of education without reli- 
gion. It could not be otherwise. 

The first Ptolemy, though a military man, was also a literary 
man, like Physcon and several other of his successors. Arrian* 
refers to his works as a valuable authority; and he had gathered 
round him, as we have seen already, many literary characters 
from Greece, eminent for their talents, whatever might be 
thought of their piety. Perhaps no better parallel could be 
found to the state of the Alexandrian Court during his own and 
succeeding reigns, than that of the Court of Prussia under Fre- 
deric II. Both were military princes ; both estranged from their 
national church; both drew to their capital a crowd of literary 
foreigners from a country far advanced in intellect and infidelity. 
Voltaire, D’ Alembert, Helvetius, Maupertius, and Wolfe, were 
modern copies of Theodorus, Hegesias, Menedemus, Straton, 
and Colotes.t The verses of D’ Arnaud and Algarotti hold about 
the same rank in poetry as those of Acantes, Timon, and Sotades. 
Like the Prussian Court, the Alexandrian had its materialist 
physicians, and its light memoir-writers, the D’Argens, Thie- 
baults, and La Mettries of the heathen world. There was the 
same literary rivalry between the king and the scholars; the same 
‘ petits soupers ;’ the same envyings and quarrellings. ‘ No sooner,’ 
says Lord Dover,t ‘had he collected round him all that Europe 
could furnish of men the most eminent m talent, than his court 
became the focus of the lowest intrigues and jealousies.’ And 
there was the same comprehensive liberality im matters of re- 
ligion.. Frederic patronised Wolfe-with one hand, and the Jesuits 
with the other, making his own infidelity a middle term, just as 
Ptolemy worshipped Isis and Venus, under the intermediate ab- 
straction of Serapis. And as Frederic founded his academy, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus founded his Museum.§ 

The history of this Institution is very little known. It is scat- 
tered through a number of works; butit is remarkable as per- 
haps the first attempt to place a purely literary body, dependent 
wholly on the Crown, at the head of the education of a nation, 
Perhaps in every country up to! that period education had been 
confided to domestic or riligious control. It was left for Alex- 





* Prefat. ad Exped. Alex. See Diogen. Laert., passim. atl 
t Life of Fred. II., vol. ix p. 483.: Plutarch. ady. Colot. Moral. 
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andria to establish the first specimen ofa London University. It 
consisted of a large building attached to the palace (probably 
a portion of the government offices), like the palatine school of 
Charlemagne, and was built on a splendid scale. It contained 
cloisters or porticossegixratoy *-—for the purpose of giving 
walking lectures, which had become an usual form of ‘publi¢ 
instruction since the days of Aristotle; +; a public theatre or 
lecture-room—#éZedpa ; a large hallolxov wéyav, where the pro- 
fessors and fellows dined together—svosrrioy tay wereyovrav rod 
Moveeiov Qirorcyay dvépwy; and the celebrated library of 700,000 
volumes. The college, with the palace; were both situated in a 
distinct and fortified quarter of the city, the Bruchion; and a 
class of critics, who never think of endowments for learning 
without also thinking of eating and drinking, have insisted that 
the name was corrupted ftom xvgoxeiov,f in allusion to the quan- 
tity of provisions consumed by the Professors.§ Without wish- 
ing to destroy any analogy which may be supposed to exist 
between the collegiate bodies on the Nile, and those on the Cam 
and the Isis, or to deny the etymology itself, which is sanctioned 
by Eusebius and others, we must’ suggest, for the credit of the 
Museum, that, besides the college buttery, there appear to 
have been in the same quarter of the city the public granaries, 
which were burnt together with the library when Alexandria was 
taken by Julius Cesar:|| for Alexandria, notwithstanding its 
trade' with India, its arts, literature, luxury, and busy manufac- 
tories, appears to have been full of paupers, crying for bread, 
and dependent for it on the public purse ; a strange inconsistency, 
which we must leave to be explained by the great manufacturers 
of Manchester and Bitmingham.** 

It appears that the Academy of Alexandria was not supported 





* Strabo, lib. xvi., p. 793. ¢ Aulus Gell, lib. iii.c. 1, 
t Salmasius ad Spartian. in Hadriano. § Antiq. Rom. 
{| Dio, lib. xlii. p. 202. | Dion. Chiysost., tieds ?A2ies3. 257. 


** One cause appears to have been that there was a party in the country who con- 
tinued (it is a curious fact) the plan adopted by Joseph in the book of Exodus, and 
bought up the corn, so as always to lave the command of the market. This party 
seem to have been originally the kings, dnd a the Roman emperors, whose. 
chief difficulty and anxiety, says Tiberius, was to provide for the supply of corn, when 
Rome had given up agriculture, and depended for her subsistence on foreign countties. 
(Tacit. Annal. lib. xii. p. 468. Brotier.) And although those foreign countries were 
under her own dominion, were her own provinces, close at hand, with no power to dis- 
pute her command of the sea, or to encourage them to withhold the supply; we may find 
that famine and consequent popular turbulence were of very common occurrence at 
Romie; too common for the peace of its rulers, or the good of the people. Sometimes 
Rome had only supplies for fifteen days (Tacit. Annal. lib. xii. 468); sometimes 
only for eight (Seneca ad Paulinum, c. xviii.). But then the monopoly of an agri- 
cultural interest was destroyed. And who would defend a monopoly in the staff of life ? 
Strange that the government was obliged to accede to it, to prevent absolute ruin 
to the empire, and to take it out of the hands of the millers. 

by 
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by.a regular-endowment. ..Endowments, are, in) the, first place, 
very, expensive, and men do mot make,them, without haying <e- 
signs for the public, benefit, of more, than, ordinary, elevation and, 
piety, To care, for. posterity is,.a_gaod symptom, but itis not 
common. But they also produce tog, much independence. for, an 
arbitrar government to like them, and they, deprive, the giver of 
a gift of much of that pride and self-congratulation,, which is the 
most common charm of liberality to.ordinary minds... Accordingly 
the Museum was supported by a. common fund—ypnwara xowa.* 
But this was supplied from the treasury; and the, accounts seem 
at times to haye, been, (we have no. doubt the, sarcastic Alexan-. 
‘ians, had a word, like jit), overhauled, by. the Soyereign-himself, 
\thenzus at least has recorded an aneedote,, which. throws light 
hoth on the literary gambols of the monarch.and his savans ;.and 
also on the danger, in such an establishment, of indulging even.in 
rhetorical figures without leave from the crown, ©)... 
Although the Greeks had neither Quarterly. nor Edinburgh 
Reviews, they had a. number of, critics; and. criticism, not of the 
most liberal or enlightened character,:seems to have been . one of. 
the pastimes of the court, eyen in Alexander's time. Even 
Aristotle thinks it necessary to give rules for answering it— 
Avoeis t-—which, to a modern ear, sound, very unworthy of the dig- 
nity of a philosopher. Criticism, it, may, be, added, was also,one 
great occupation of the Prussian court, and not of the most 
benevolent, kind, In the Museum, however, there existed a,sin- 
gular specimen of the race, whose delight seems to have, been, 
not in Bodine faults, but in excusing them,—Sosibius (5 Aurixds), 
the apologist, the answerer of objections,, In indulging this bene- 
volent practice, he was at times, as, we may well suppose, put to 
some difficulty ; and one of his usual, methods of. rescuing the 
unhappy attacked from, the arms of the; critic was by the figure 
Anastropbe. Thus the distich of Homer was objected to— 
(1 AAOe. per poysmy avaxwhaagce rparégnc 
hs -Tcior gov., Necrwp od’ 6 yépwv. apoynre azper. 
How could Nestor, the old man, raise a weight too heavy for Dio- 
mede, Avchillés, or Ajax? Phe whole difficulty, éxpldined the kind- 
hearted Sosibius,'is ‘temoved by the figure Anastrophe. Take 
yepwv from the second ‘verse, and place it in the first, and then it 
will-mean, that no’ other old man ‘could raise it, but Nestor cculd. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus thought fit to make a different use of the 
same-figure. He ordered his chancellor of the exchequer to with- 
hold Sosibius’ pension; and to declare that it had ‘been paid already, 
The unhappy Sosibius, pressed perhaps by his Coptic washer- 





* Strabo, ib. ® + De Arte Poet., ad fin, 
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woman, protestéd that ‘nothing had been réceived. The king was 
appealed ‘to, the books produced, and the payment pronounced to 
have been made. * Here, sir,’ said Philadelphus, ‘is your name 
—so much to Professor Sotes—so much to Sosigéiies—so much 
to’ Bion—so much’ Apolloniis—So-si-bi-as. Take them from 
their places ‘and ‘put’ them together, and there is your réceipt—by 
the figure Anastrophe.” ~' | wis 
‘Probably, however; these freaks of royal wit were rare ;—and 

the entertainment of the learned society seems to have been ample 
and'splendid ; so much so, as’ to excite considerable envy. n- 
happily‘we are here'compelled to. confess, that at Alexandria, as 
elsewhere in learned bodies; the dinner-table comes ‘forward 
rather too promineritly:' The Museum itself came to be known 
asthe Aiyumria rpartlx, Alyurtic cirnois ;*—and critics have 
given the same meaning ‘to the term’ xvxAos, which is often applied 
to it—suggesting a' King Arthtir’s round table, encircled by 
literary knights ;— }0? '@ + Movséia ovrovjevor is the common desig- 
nation of the professots}‘used by Philostratus; and the sarcastic 
Timon could not but seize the trait ;— 

Flod oi pev Bo'oxovra ev Aiydary rodvpudg 

BiEdXraxol yapaxtirai, drelpra Syprowyrec 

Movetwy év rakapy.—Atheneus, lib. i. c. xli. ;— 
where M. Matter {—we will hope more from delicacy to the phi- 
losophers than from ignorance —translates Cocxovra: by “lose their 
colour” with’ study—while’Grevius and Gronovius both propose 
giving an additional blow to the unhappy fraternity, by converting 
xapaxtiras, ‘hedged and’ fenced in’ with books,” or ‘armed with 
pens,” into’ xopaxetai’ ‘chattering like crows in a basket.’ One 
exception ‘we think ourselves bound'to mention, in noticing this 
sweeping chargé against the members of the Museum, of fatten- 
ing’ on a learned leisure. Philetas, one of their most distinguished 
grammarians’ and critics, and tutor to’ the second Ptolemy, is ex- 
pressly recorded by Athenzus § to have so reduced himself by his 
studies, isxvov wav rd oda dia ras Unrnoeis, that he was obliged, 
according to /Elian, || to wear leaden. bullets. im his.shoes, lest he 
should be blown away by the wind; and he came to a melan- 
choly and untimely end through the same unwearied exertions in 
the cause of science, haying wasted, away, or, as,it is expressed, 
evaporated,{] in an unsuccessful attempt to unravel the sophism 
of ‘the Liar.’ 

We may easily suppose that a royal Institution of this nature, 

looking to.the lax theology both of those who supported, and 





* Philostr. passim.) ~: + Neocorus, Mas. Alex.,p. 2773) Ant. Grave. ° 
t Hist. de Ecole d’Alexan. Lib. ix. | 
|| Var. Hist. iv. 14. @| Suidas, Art. Philets 
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those who subsisted in it, was not agreeable to the old ecclesias- 
tical authorities. If they did not publicly remonstrate, they pro- 
bably looked on with much jealousy ; and as they were a body too 
Strong to be despised, it would appear that the religious preju- 
dices of the country were in some measure consulted by placing 
the establishment under the superintendence of a priest of Isis— 
iepeds & gat roy Movoeiou rerayuevos.* Whether or not, though a 

riest, he was also an Egyptian Whig, we do not venture to say. 

ut he was probably one, who did not disapprove the government 
plan of education, and thought general knowledge and physical 
science of far more importance to mankind than mere doctririal 
theology. That the government were not without adherents in 
the hierarchy may be inferred from the liberality of Manetho, 
who, at the king’s request, translated many of the records belong- 
ing to the priests, and divulged their secrets. It may be worth 
while to add, that if the Egyptian establishment was propitiated 
by the appointment at first of one of its own members, the rule 
does not appear to have been observed afterwards—at least if we 
may draw an inference from an obscure passage in an anonymous 
work,+ which speaks of a contest between the Egyptians and the 
Greeks, ‘quis eorum Museum accipiat;’ or, as Gothofred him- 
self explains the words, which party should be placed at the head 
of the Museum. But the translation is perhaps too bold; and, 
as we hear no more of the priest, it is an easier conjecture that the 
office sunk into insignificance and contempt, as such offices, under 
such circumstances, naturally would do. 

It must be needless to point out that the University of Alexan- 
dria was conducted on the most liberal principles in the admission 
of its members. The professors and fellows were appointed by 
the crown, and they comprehended distinguished men from all 
quarters of the world, rovs év adon rh yn éAdoyinous, { without 
national or religious distinction. The Ptolemies we know gathered 
round them literary men of all classes; and Zoilus is the only 
instance given of a repulse.§ Homer, indeed, was the idol of the 
Alexandrian literary world; and we must not therefore be sur- 
prised, that to abuse him was no passport to the royal favour. 
In later times the emperors exercised the right of appointment. 
Thus Hadrian gave a fellowship to the poet Pancrates for sug- 
gesting that a newly-discovered species of the red lotus had taken 
its colour from the blood of a notorious wild boar, which Hadrian 
had killed in hunting; and that it might be appropriately named 
after Antinous, who had recently been drowned in the Nile.||_ It 





* Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 793. + Vetus Descript. Orbis. edit. a Jacob. Gothof. 
t Philostr. Vit: Soph. lib. i, Vit. Dionys. § Vitruv. Pref, ad lib. vii. 
|| Athenee: libs xv. c. vis 
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is probable that such a test of genius was not thrown away; and 
that it produced far greater effects in stimulating a rivalry of talent 
in the same line of compliment, than any examination, to: which 
modern students are subjected at an election to our college 
fellowships. Dionysius of Miletus* and Polemon} were also 
appointed by Hadrian, and Zeno by Julian. { 

But there is a still more important question respecting the 
members of the college of Alexandria—a question which was once 
asked by an illustrious lady respecting a learned society in the 
university of Oxford—what did the fellows of the Museum do? 
And on this we must confess ourselves nearly as much at a loss 
for an answer, as the respondent to the royal querist is maliciously 
supposed to have been. That they ate and drank, history, as 
we have seen, has abundantly informed us; that they possessed a 
magnificent library is also well known; but a little anecdote has 
reached us, through Vitruvius, which may suggest doubt whether 
it was generally used,§ at least in an honest way. It appears 
that one of the Ptolemies (in the passage, as it stands, there is 
evidently an anachronism) had instituted some games, disputations 
and recitations, in honour of Apollo; and the Fellows of the 
Museum were called upon to perform their part in the ceremony. 
One of the judges being absent, the name of Aristophanes was 
suggested as a proper person to supply his place; and the reason 
assigned was, that he had attracted attention, perhaps we might 
say, had made himself singular, by his regular attendance in the 
library. As the recitation proceeded, the audience applauded, 
and applauded—Aristophanes alone refused to approve ; and the 
only competitor, whom he condescended to notice, was one whom 
the audience rejected. The pit of an Alexandrian theatre was, at 
al] times, a scene of uproar. On the present occasion it became 
unmanageable. But Aristophanes remained unmoved ; and at 
last confirmed his decision by informing them, that every candi- 
date but this one had ‘cribbed’ his verses. 

Attached to the museum there was also a botanical garden, || in 
which Ptolemy Philadelphus had collected a variety of plants 
from the south, and a menagerie, or zoological garden,4] which 
latter science had reached such a height, and made such dis- 
coveries for the improvement of human happiness, that they were 
even enabled to rear pheasants for the royal table, though they 
were, unhappily, ‘ very expensive eating’—aodutenes pda. Fond- 
ness, indeed, for these studies, particularly for the latter, is a charac- 
teristic of the Alexandrian age. They amuse without fatiguing— 





* Philostr. Vit. Dionys. p. 524. ¢ Philostr. Vit. Polem. 532. 
t Julian. Epist. 5. § Pref. ad lib. vii. 
|| Philostratus Vit. Apollon. vi. 24. @ Atherieus, xiv. p: 654. 
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give scope for curiosity, without requiring any exercise of mind— 
fill the ignorant with wonder, and provide the learned with subjects 
intelligible to the vulgar, and on which, therefore, they can always 
find an audience to stare at and admire them.. When old ladies 
have no better object for their affection, or have forgotten their 
religious and domestic duties, they take.to cats and monkeys, and 
excuse their fondness for the brute creation by calling it com- 
passion for their helplessness, just as the Zoological Society apo- 
logise for the cruelty attending its ‘raree show’ by talking of 
science. Whether the members of the museum, on sacred days 
devoted to meditation and retirement, used to throw open their 
gardens to a fashionable mob of Alexandrians, as an appropriate 
religious exercise, writers have not informed us. 

ritica] discussion was another amusement; and, if we may 
trust Matter, whose accuracy, however, is very doubtful, they 
appear to have had regular field-days for the purpose of this 
literary skirmishing :—‘ Les membres du musée s’entretenaient 
habituellement de ces sujets; ils se distribuaient les réles de 
demandans et de répondans’—éyoratimol xai AvTina.* 

Writing verses was another—and yerses not lightly thrown off 
under the impulse of the moment, or flowing into the easy forms 
of common metre, but elaborated by the most anxious care into 
shape and figure—the shape of birds, axes, hammers, triangles, 
and eggs. Occasionally these tasks were relieved by the busi- 
ness of compilation, and the treasures of the library were repro- 
duced under a variety of light forms; for the Alexandrian readers 
delighted in anecdotes, marvellous stories, memoirs, journals of 
trayels, reminiscences of one’s own times, private scandal, short, 
pithy extracts from works too grave to be read throughout; and 
though they had not yet arrived at regular magazines, those 
omnibuses of literature, which journey about the streets of the 
literary world monthly and weekly, to pick up every wandering 
scribbler who has only a few pages to go, and cannot afford a 
book, of his own—they evidently understood (nearly as well as 
ourselves) the art of providing slop and puddings for the weak 
stomach of a sickly reading world. But we must not be tempted 
ag yet into the subject of their literature. 

At a later period under the Roman empire, we find Claudius 
adding to the original, building, and apparently increasing the 
number of fellowships—rois év ra Kaaudim viv oogioredovaw 3} 
and their chief business appears to have been, to read out certain 
histories written by the emperor himself once every year, as the 
statutes are ordered to be read in most colleges, or, rather, as a 





* Porphyr. in Scholiis ad Iliad, i, 684, Valcknaer Dissert, de Scol. p. 145. 
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fixed series of lectures—‘velut in auditorio.* Whether similar 
practices had prevailed before, is uncertain. 

We may naturally expect to find that a lively war of wit was 
carried on within the walls of the museum, Form a society of 
exclusively literary men, without religious principle and sound 
internal government to check them, and active serious duties to 
engage them in a common object, and you make a hot-bed of 
jealousy and rivalry. Give the combatants a ready logic, and 
you arm them for the battle ; add’an Alexandrian spirit, and the 
war must be interminable. Think of the little, lively, swarthy 
Egyptian ‘catching fire at a word, and always on the qui 
vive for dispute and repartee,} shut up in the same precincts 
with the subtle, logical, contentious Greek—the Greek armed 
with all the arts and stratagems, the spring-traps, and gins, and 
lassos of the sophistical school; the Egyptian as resolved not 
to yield, as he was at all times to refuse payment of his taxes 
till nearly scourged to death, or to confess a crime eyen on the 
rack.{[ ‘Then think of the nicknames and satire—the libels, and 
counter-libels, the caricatures, and scandals in which both parties 
delighted—aveineva xal dyarwa oTouata §—abea ordmare, Caa- 
ofnuo yAwooa: Aiyimrov;|| then of the rival sects established 
within the same walls; and we might suppose that all the majesty 
of the adjoining court, and the police of the Alexandrian Bow- 
street, would have been unable to maintain the peace. It is 
satisfactory, however, to be able to remove such apprehensions, 
With the exception of two cases, which are mentioned elsewhere, 
of death from logic, we have met with no such calamitous results 
but one; and even this, we will hope, is a metaphorical state- 
ment, Menedemus, the Eretrian dialectician, is certainly charged 
by his biographer with a tendency to pugilism, whenever he en- 
gaged in argument; and his opponents seem equally vivacious, 
for Menedemus rarely escaped without a black eye: év rais Znr7- 
GEO Wis LaxXWos Hv, WoO Sauma Pépwy awne.4] 

But in general the professors and fellows appear to have been 
pacifically inclined, and many compliments passed between them, 
Callimachus, among others, wrote a poem in praise of the Mu- 
seum; and in the spurious Epistles of Apollonius, the learned 
Society of Alexandria are gratefully acknowledged < as offering 
a.relief from the barbarism of Greece.’ Much of this is to be 
accounted for by the yielding, elastic nature of the philosophical 

* Sueton, Vit. Claud. c. xlv. 

+. Homines Agyptii suffusculi sunt . . . gracilenti, et aridi—ad singulos, motus ex- 

candescentes, controversi, et reposcones acerrimi. Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxii. c. xvi. 
{ lian, V. H. lib. xxii. c. xvi. § Philo. de Virtut. vol. ii. p. 570. 


|| Chrysost. Homil. in Martyr. A2gypt. tom. ii. p. 699. Bened. ed. 
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principles professed. Men clad in the hard armour of Stoicism, 
or any other high-minded system, can scarcely encounter each 
other without real blows, real hurts, a real battle ;—but Stoicism 
paid few visits to Alexandria; and men padded with the soft 
pillows of scepticism and Epicurism might fence together from 
morning till night, and retire without a scratch. 

One more occupation of the Museum may be mentioned. It 
was the art of medicine—an art highly necessary to all men, but 
those who live temperately and exercise themselves in hardy 
pursuits. Moderns may well be astonished to find Plato, in 
his Republic, declaring that the very existence of physicians 
is a proof of vice in a nation; but it is singular that the early 
Christians seem to have taken a similar view, and to have thought 
that a regular discipline of the body in abstinence and endurance 
of labour was a far wiser way to health than quacking ourselves 
—vosoreogia. They seem to have been rather ashamed of being 
ill—at any rate ashamed of not curing themselves in a manly 
way. Weare very far from wishing to cast any slur upon the 
distinguished Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, who flou- 
rished at Alexandria and now flourish in London, but we fear 
we must take them as correlatives and infallible witnesses to the 
self-indulgence and vicious gratifications of their respective me- 
tropolises. Alexandria, we know, was famous for introducing 
dissection. Its medical school soon, indeed, sunk down from 
experimental science into magic and astrology; but its fame 
lasted longer than that of any other department of the Museum. 
It was enough, says Ammian, to say that a physician came from 
Egypt.* It is worth remarking that this unusual demand for 
physic prevailed in a city expressly built by Dinochares with a 
view to a healthy circulation of air,t—on a soil so fertile as to 
yield a centuple produce of some seeds, of wheat from seven 
to fifteen fold, and sometimes as high as twenty-four—in a 
climate, where scarcely a day passed without clear sunshine, 
where the ground was covered with flowers, and, as Strabo and 
Ammian assert, a man might almost ‘ believe himself in another 
world.’ 

It is evident that to become a member of this learned body by 
no means implied exclusion from the fashionable world. On 
the contrary, it was rather a passport to admission to the court 
circle and the royal table; and the nature of these parties might 
probably be learned from anecdotes of the petits soupers at 
Potsdam. Josephus f{ has left an account of the entertainment, at 
which Ptolemy Philadelphus received the translators of the 





* Lib. xx. c..16, + Diod. Sic. lib. xvii.; Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. y. c. 10. 
{ Antiq. lib. xii. ¢. ii. : 
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Septuagint. The king himself took his seat in the middle of the 
table, and the guests ranged themselves on each side. They 
were served according to Jewish customs. The usual priests, 
prayers, and sacrifices employed on such occasions were, with great 
delicacy and liberality of feeling, put aside. One of the translators, 
a priest, was requested to stand up and offer an extempore prayer 
instead, which was received with loud applause. After supper, 
Josephus proceeds, the king began to philosophise, and proposed 
to them questions on physical science, intermixed with logical 
problems. Sometimes the royal sage illustrated his philosophical 
theories with a practical joke. Having once enticed a stray Stoic, 
Spherus, to his table (Stoics, as we have before said, being 
no ordinary occurrence at Alexandria), he presented him with 
some artificial pomegranates, and, while the teeth of the philo- 
sopher were deeply embedded in the wax, begged to know, and 
not in the most courtly tone—ayveConcev 6 Bacivevs,*—what he then 
thought of his own maxim—‘that the wise man was never de- 
ceived by appearances.’ But the mysteries of logic appear to 
have formed the favourite discussion—discussions sometimes at- 
tended with more fatal results than the mastication of paint and 
wax. The unhappy Diodorus, famed for his own invention both 
of the Veiled and the Horned Sophism, was one night at the 
royal table caught by Stilpo in a similar trap. Unable to extri- 
cate himself, he received a severe rebuke from the king, together 
with the nickname of Kpsvos—pretty nearly equivalent to our 
English ‘ old fool’—which Diodorus took so much to heart, that 
he left the room, went home, wrote a book on the problem, and 
died of despair.— Hadrian, at a later date, is described as passing 
his time in proposing questions to the professors, and answering 
them himself ;{ and any one familiar with the private history of 
other literary monarchs, especially of our own Elizabeth and 
James I., will recognise this as no uncommon exercise of the 
royal prerogative. It might be amusing, and not uninstructive, 
to review generally this history of the alliance between royalty 
aud literature, from Croesus and Solon, down to Napoleon, with 
his donkey-mounted savans on their march in Egypt; and it 
would exhibit little advantage either to one side or the other. 
The independence of mind and genius and the supremacy of tem- 
poral power can only work together harmoniously when the two 
are equally balanced; and this cannot be, except where religion 
intervenes to give real self-respect to the philosopher, and real 
self-restraint to the prince. The connexion of Frederic and Vol- 





* Diog. Laert. lib. vii. 177. 
+ Ib. lib. ii. § iii. } Spart. in Hadr. c. xx. . 
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taire, beginning in the grossest flattery, and ending in the meanest 
recrimination, is but a sample of the whole.* 
.. But after the.establishment of so many petty monarchies at the 
breaking up of the Macedonian empire, it became the fashion for 
courts to gather round them a tribe of literary men. Letters were 
written entreating philosophers, if they could not come themselves, 
at least to send some of their disbiples.f | Pensions, office, com- 
fortable living, were held out as lures.t .[. At times the royal 
mandate went beyond a lure, and Perdiccas threatened Diogenes 
that if he refused to come, he (Perdiccas) would certainly be the 
death of him: «i un Abo mos avroy, awoxrevay.§ Sometimes the 
invitation was. refused, especially by the Stoics;{| and when it 
was accepted, the surly virtue of true philosophy rose up occa- 
sionally in rebellion against the patronage which it condescended 
to. accept; even the Eretriac Menedemus risked the loss of bis 
life. from Nicocreon by criticising his card of invitation to a 
monthly dinner at the royal table. But the whole system pre- 
sents a, melancholy picture; and instead of regarding it with 
satisfaction, as we are commonly taught to speak, it should be 
a warning both in its principles and effects against the vain at- 
tempt to raise by temptations of luxury and money any really 
good or noble creations of the human intellect. _Make men of 
talent what they should be as a whole, and you may expect them 
to be a blessing and an ornament to mankind. . But to make 
them this, they must have self-respect, high objects to work for, 
freedom from unworthy trammels, and retirement from the cor- 
rupting air of a luxurious court. They must have independence 
—just such an independence as secures them against want, while 
it prohibits self-indulgence. For this you must have endowments, 
and with endowments, institutions venerable, elevated, and sacred, 
to create a similar spirit in those who are living within them. 
Where these are to be procured without religion and the Church’ 
it is hard to say; but without them, literature and literary men 
will, if they arise at all, prove only a nuisance to society, and a 
poison to national virtue. How far this is borne out by a review 
of Alexandrian literature we may sce hereafter. 

But before we proceed to this point, there is another office 
which we should expect to find discharged by the Learned So- 





'® One of the charges, which the, condescended to bring against Voltaire, was 
for embezzling some odds and ends of ¢ ocolate, and pocketir wax candles, in order 
toindemnify himself for certain deficiencies in his promised lary charge not the 
more regal, because it was probably true. 

} See the letters of Antigonus to Zeno. Laert. lib. vii. § 7. 
Laert. lib, vi. 4; lib. iv. 38, 41 ; Suidas in Straton. 
Laert. in Dioge: || Laert. lib. vii. 185 ; lib. iv. 39. 
Laert. lib. ii, ir 1329, 
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ciety of the Museum—the office of ‘practical, as'well a3 ‘of ‘specu- 
lative education. We might naturally expect to find something 
like Schools’ attached >to’ something ‘like‘a: University }' andl it is 
with: some regret, though ‘we’ must’ confess ourselves “without 
much ‘surprise, that we have been unable to trace’ the: slightest 
hint of such @ system in: the éarlier times * ‘of the Ptolemies. 
The same deficiency is observable in the history of the’ French 
philosophers who served ‘as ‘heralds: to the “French Revolution, 
and >in ‘the Academy of Frederic. ' Nothitig’ could ‘be! more 
patriotic and’ comprehensively benevolent than their views: Their’ 
talents and lives were to be spent in spreading: truth; correcting 
errors, ‘reforming ‘abuses, extending ‘the power and ‘knowledge 
of: mankind, and converting: this’ benighted earth mto a paradisé 
of ‘happiness and ‘freedom. But one mode—and some persiins 
might suppose the most obvious‘and only mode—of accomplishing 
their purpose they seem to have quite overlooked: they did not 
attempt practically to educate the rising generation. ‘They wrote; 
and published, and reaped the harvest of their labour'in tn ‘ample 
return of ‘popular wonderment ; but’ the drudgery ‘of’ tuition, ' the 
condescension to inferior minds, the patience’and long endurance 
of ‘conquering stubborn wills, and drawing out dormant faculties; 
and ‘enlightening stupidity and ignorance; they left to ‘others’; if 
any attempt was made, it'seems to have’ been limited’ toa’ select 
circle of submissive disciples, or to‘ have taken the form’ of mere 
professorial lectures, it which the'vanity of the’ teacher was fully 
indulged without the slightest ‘sacrifice of indolence or ‘patience: 
‘The fact:is remarkable; ‘and it is worth while to bear it insmind, 
when systems''of -education are propounded which happen’ ‘to 
leave out the only ‘condition; under which; with the exception jer- 
haps: of ‘a: false}: momentary, ‘and dangerous énthusiasm; ‘we’ can 
expect to! 'find:men willing to: devote’ themselves “heartily ‘and 
laboriously’ to: the: instruction’ of the young: Cari education’ be 
carried: on—-has it) ever been carried 'on—im this’ way,’ without 
religion to inspirit and support, as well as to direct the teacher?’ ’ 

» At) a later’ period; ‘however, than the Ptolemies,' Alexandria 
begins to assume the ‘character’ most familiar’ to us ‘under the 
notion of ‘an’ University. |: It becomes'a place’ ‘of education ; 'and 
the’ Museum’ must naturally have taken a’ considerable sHare’‘in 
it. It-is remarkable that this sudden and spontaneous demand 
for' instruction, accompanied with the establishment of new schools 
in every part of the Raines empire, was simultaneous with the 
rise of that strong instinct of religion—or, if religion is not‘ the 





* Aristarchus is indeed mentioned by Suidas as the dvrwyorneris of Crates; but 
we fear the term caimot be construed to mean two rival schoolmasters, in’ our modeyn 


sense of the word; at the most it would imply two rival schools of philology. 
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word, of superstition—which preceded the formation of the New 
Platonic philosophy. Society had lain dead, reason was ex- 
hausted, morals corrupted, truth torn to atoms—all the higher 
interests and duties of life crushed under the weight of the 
Roman domination. Patriotism had nothing to expatiate in, and 
religion had become a farce ; and then, when everything seemed 
lost, a fresh stirring commenced beneath the surface, and man 
began once more to raise his head and cast up a longing look 
for some higher and better things. The same phenomenon is to 
be observed preparatory to the Reformation. The same may be 
observed now, and it marks an approaching crisis. Not only at 
Alexandria, but at Rome, Athens, Antioch, Marseilles, Ephesus, 
Rhodes, Pergamus, Smyrna, in Cappadocia, and various other 
parts, schools sprung up about the beginning of the Christian 
era, as they are springing up now, and (which is the chief point 
to be observed) with similar novelties and errors in their con- 
struction. 

Under the old and original systems of government, both in the 
heathen and Christian eras, education was carried on by collegiate 
institutions, belonging not to the State, but tothe Church. There 
is no doubt that in Egypt, Persia, and other Eastern empires, 
there were institutions analogous to the first schools, which rose 
up in Christendom under the wing of our cathedrals and mo- 
nasteries ; and the advantages were obvious. The corporate cha- 
racter of these bodies contributed to ensure uniformity and sta- 
bility of doctrine. They compensated for the defects of individual 
teachers. They stood over the pupil, from first to last, with a 
moral authority which controlled his passions, while it elevated 
his sentiments. They were enabled to take in a wider range of 
education ; and they offered a retreat and reward to the young, 
whose education was finished, far better, and more congenial, than 
any which they are now compelled to seek in the wide world. . 
Their independence of the State was another advantage ; they 
were not exposed to the fluctuations of politics; they stood be- 
tween the roused energies of a reason often turbulent, and of 
youthful passions always rebellious—between these and the su- 
preme civil powers ; and prevented those collisions, which, in the 
absence of such a medium, have always prevailed between crowds 
of undisciplined students and the government, which is obliged 
to coerce them. The German universities require a regiment to 
manage them ; the pupils of the Ecole Polytechnique are admirable 
hands at a barricade ; and the Roman emperors were compelled 
to place the under-graduates of Rome under the strict surveillance 
of the police,* and to threaten unruly members with transportation 





* Guizot, Civilization de Europe, vol. i. 
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to Africa. We do not say that the education of the middle ages, 
in these monastic bodies, was perfect, or anything like perfect. 
The loss of Greek literature left them without any adequate ex- 
ercise for the intellect; and the authority which presided over 
the schools, as over the churches, was often abused to tyranny, 
and still more often neglectfully relaxed. But we do say that 
the principle of educating by collegiate bodies incorporated in 
the church, instead of by individuals, or shifting commissions 
appointed by the State, is of incalculable importance; and its 
abandonment by the foundation of Universities was one of the 
first steps to that career of insubordination both in human will 
and human understanding, to which we are now indebted for the 
calamities that beset and threaten us. 

In England, and in England only, the same merciful Provi- 
dence, which has interposed so often in behalf of an ungrateful 
people, led the Church almost unconsciously to raise up her own 
power within the civil power of the universities, as they emanated 
from the Crown, by founding colleges to receive the students 
under something like domestic protection. The Colleges are the 
representative of the Church, and the University of the State ; 
and when, by the multiplication of colleges, the circles of each 
were made at last to coincide, so that no one was a member of the 
university without being a member of a college, the union of 
Church and State was completed. The universities became con- 
solidated with the Church ; and all the dangers of political in- 
terference with the quiet sacred duties of education were pre- 
vented, while all the benefits were preserved, which might be 
derived from the legitimate superintendence and co-operation of 
the Crown. 

But for our colleges, the universities would by this time have 
been in the hands of philosophical radicals, instead of English 
Churchmen. Hence the attacks which have been made on the 
collegiate system; hence the plans which were contrived and 
executed by Whig governments of revolution date, for corrupting 
the universities through the colleges, and to which we undoubtedly 
owe the low state into which they had fallen previous to their 
recent resuscitation by their own energies ;* hence also the efforts 
to raise up rival places of education to Oxford and Cambridge, 
in which no such bar should exist to the diffusion of democratical 
principles. And hence also—that is, from the want of colleges 
—the great schools and universities of Christendom, previous to 
the development of the collegiate system, and those of heathenism, 
between the Ptolemzan era and the sixth century, became the 
focus of every mischief, which can result from a high pressure of 

* See a curious proposal of this kind in‘the * Collectanea Curiosa.’ 
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intellectual excitement removed from all moral control. They 
became what our educational reformers would make of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and every other place where they would raise 
either a German university or a new-fangled ‘ National School.’ 
Crowds of students wandered about the world, picking up a 
little rhetoric at Athens, then running off to a course of grammar 
at Rome, and then settling for a time under a philosopher at 
Alexandria. Wherever an eminent popular professor fixed him- 
self, there rose a school ;* and students flocked together, remoyed 
from parental control, with no regulated system of thought, and no 
restraint upon their fancy or their life. Having full licence to 
choose their own teacher, they chose, as we might naturally expect, 
the most florid, worthless rhetorician, or the wildest enthusiast, 
They listened to him, as long as they liked, deifying him—(it is 
the constant language of Eunapius)—and worshipping him with 
an adulation which converted the whole tribe of professors, as 
Philostratus observes, into a set of ‘peacocks.’ As the goyern- 
ment patronised all sects alike, and endowed +} chairs of Stoicism, 
Peripateticism, Epicurism, and Platonism, with the most liberal 
promiscuousness, all symptoms of definiteness or stability of 
doctrine—or, indeed, of belief in anything but the whim of the 
moment—were effectually destroyed. The choice of teachers 
being open, the professor was compelled to court instead of 
governing his audience; his fees depended on his popularity ; 
and the lamentation of Augustine is borne out by many other 
writers, that to cheat the professor of his pay was as common at 








* Polemon, a celebrated sophist, says his Mogranher Philostratus (Vit. Sophist, 
art. Polem.), almost made the fortune of Smyrna by giving his lectures there. 

+ Atheneus, lib. xiii. p. 610. This was done, among others, by the Antonines at 
Athens, who assigned an annual stipend of 10,000 drachmas to each of the chairs— 
not a very liberal allowance, considering the habits and wealth of the day (Lucian. 
in Eunuch. Philostr. Vif? Soph. lib. ii. c. 2) ; but these salaries were augmented by 
fees. Gibbon’s remark on the fact is worthy of him :— It is remarkable,’ -he says, 
‘ that the impartial favour of the Antonines was bestowed on the four adverse sects of 
philosophy, which they considered as equally useful, or at least as equally inno- 
cent. ..... After banishing Epicurus, aud silencing his doctrines, they recalled 
him—convinced, by the experience of ages, that the moral character of philosophers is 
not affected by the diversity of their, theological fepceiatians. fre iy. c.,.Xv, 
p- 116. 4to.) We had always understood that the moral and theological specula- 
tions of Epicurus—as of every other ‘teacher pretending to. the name of a philoso 
pher—were so blended as to be inseparable; that, in fact, religion was a partiof 
morality, and morality of religion ; and: that religion could no more exist without a 
corresponding theology, than'a man’s body without his bones, or affections without an 
object to rest on, It is indeed’ rematkable’ that ‘such: men as the Antoniries should 
have considered Epicurism and! Stoicism equally, useful, or equally innocent, They 
might as well have assented at once to two systems of astronomy as equally true, one 
of which made the sun go round the earth, and the other the earth round the sun. 
The real fact was, that no philosophy at all was taught in these chairs; and the 
schcols had dwindled down into mere theatres for rhetorical display. All principle 
had vanished, when contradictions were equally patronised. 
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Rome, as to insult him in the, lecture-room was common at 
Carthage. The rivalry of these learned individuals was not con- 
fined to their chairs in the schools, where each endeayoured to 
establish his own supremacy, and theory after theory rose and fell 
like sand-hills in an hour-glass. It extended beyond the precincts.* 
Battles—and battles between opposite classes, and sometimes be- 
tween different countrymen, who ranged themselyes into national 
lectures under national professors, disturbed the streets of Athens— 
just as they used to disturb the streets of Oxford before the colle- 
giate system was formed; when Welshmen were banded against 
Irishmen, Englishmen against Scotchmen, and even founders of 
colleges were compelled to insert in their statutes, that ‘ North- 
men should not abuse Southmen, nor Southmen Northmen.’ 
The whole population, say both Gregory Nazianzen{ and Eu- 
napius, took an interest in the rival chairs; and no sooner did a 
vessel arrive at Athens, than men stationed ‘at the quays, on the 
heights, in the streets,’ seized on the youthful candidates for aca- 
demical honours, and carried them off in triumph to the favourite 
professor, and the boarding-house which he patronised. The 
same writers give an amusing account of the process of matricu- 
lation among the gentlemen undergraduates of Athens. No 
sooner was a freshman announced than the whole body waited on 
him, and led him off to the baths, in a triumphal procession, in- 
sulting and abusing him the whole way, till they arrived at the 
door, which they assaulted, and, to use an academical phrase, 
‘ sported,” and left the poor man half dead with alarm and vexa- 
tion; the discipline appears to have been so severe and pain- 
ful to an ingenuous mind, that Eunapius expresses the deepest 
gratitude to his tutor Prozresius, for having interfered to save 
him. from it; and Gregory, in his funeral oration on Basil, con- 
gratulates himself on having been able to perform the same kind 
office for that. dear friend. Other traits occur in scattered 
writings which imply alike a coarse and undisciplined, and almost 
brutal tone of mind in the ancient universities; and though we 
are not to confound mere juvenile ebullitions of vivacity with a 
recklessness and want of feeling, or to deny that doors are some- 
times ‘ sported’ at Oxford and Cambridge, and bonfires lighted 
at times in one college, and fireworks disseminated in another, an 
Englishman may well be proud of the general disciplined gentle- 
manly feeling which pervades his collegiate universities, and which 
so keeps down the rude insolent spirit too generally prevalent 
in assemblages of young men, that with all their freedom of asso- 
ciation quarrelling is most rare, and duelling—the very life of a 
German student—altogether unknown. All this, also, is owing 


* Eunapii, Vit. Proeres. p. 133. + Oratio in S, Basilium. 
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to our collegiate discipline ; and unless we wish to see the young 
men of England reduced, in tone and habits of life, to the level 
of German burschen, or, what may be still worse, to that of the 
medical tyros in London, we shall not suffer any new system to 
be introduced, which, though it increased the number of students 
in our old universities, would leave them without the domestic 
shelter of a college. Far rather shall we join in the efforts, which 
the governors of the London Hospitals are, it is understood; now 
making, to provide them with similar institutions for the accom- 
modation of the medical profession. 

Of the effects of this style of education it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. If on education, as it is said, depends the fate of a country, 
to this we must ascribe the formation of that spirit under which 
nation after nation fell a prey to Rome; through which Rome 
itself, exhausted with civil wars, sunk under the tyranny of the 
emperors, and the arms of the north; and liberty, virtue, reason, 
and truth disappeared from the heathen world, until Christianity 
came down from heaven to revive their ashes. The great mass of 
Alexandrian literature has perished by its own acknowledged 
worthlessness. The Greek of the later days is almost valueless— 
the Roman is but a faint copy from the Greek; and the only 
portion which is original and commanding was called into exist- 
ence by the crimes and follies of a most profligate age. When 
strength of mind again appears, it is in the form of Christianity ; 
and Guizot’s observation on France is true of the whole of that 
period, ‘ that with all the advantages of patronage, establishments, 
public favour, and prescriptive influence possessed by the heathen 
universities, it was in the Christian schools alone that any advance 
was made by human reason, or any contribution stored up for the 
benefit of truth.’ * But we must proceed to one more arid the 
last point 3 

With this tendency to remove restrictions, both on the private 
life and course of study of the pupil, and on the extravagances 
and fancies of the teacher, there was naturally coupled a pheno- 
menon, which has revived in the modern parallel period—an 
enormous multiplication of books. We are not among those who 
would abolish the printing press, or prohibit reading; but we 
hold, as the wisest of men have held, that much reading without 
much thinking, and either, or both together, without a living 
moral power standing by to interpret, explain, correct; apply, 
discriminate, and confirm written teaching—to prepare the mind 
for receiving it; and to impress it on the mind when received, by 
a system of catechetical instruction—is not merely useless, but is 
most highly pernicious. 





A book 


* Guizot, Sur la Civilisation de )’Europe. 
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A book cannot speak ; it cannot answer interrogatories; it cannot 
rebuke presumption ; it lies powerless in our hands; it rouses no 
shame by its presence ; it provokes no reluctant curiosity; it sti- 
mulates no industry, except in minds of the highest order, and in 
subjects intrinsically inviting; it cannot compel attention, nor 
punish neglect. The mind sits listlessly and indolently waiting 
for the ideas as they come, without taking trouble to anticipate, 
arrange, or sift them, and looking only to be amused ; and the living 
principle within it soon learns to domineer over the dead letter, 
to pronounce on it as a judge ; to criticise and pervert; to make 
it the mere echo of itself; to teach instead of being taught. 
Unlimited to one class of subjects, it ranges over the wide field of 
literature, picking up a smattering of everything, and knowing 
little of any. It will read for display, because to study for truth’s 
sake is a painful laborious process; and either a meretricious 
rhetoric, or a captious logic, or a farrago of bare facts, will be the 
object of its pursuit, because these only will enable a man to gain 
an easy applause in ordinary society. Hence conceit, arrogance, 
frivolity, and the whole tribe of literary vices. Hence also the 
pretension to an universal knowledge—to something which may 
enable the possessor to shine on every subject and in every com- 
pany. And as rhetoric, logic, and what is called general informa- 
tion have each this advantage, we find them all the prevailing 
fashion in the Alexandrian era, as well as in the ages preceding 
the Reformation, and in our own. 

Nor must we forget the inevitable result of a multifarious 
reading without a guide—the loss of truth—that truth which 
is but one, and which few can keep in sight, when wandering 
over a variety of systems. Hence mainly the syncretistic 
principle of the Alexandrian school—a principle exhibited in 
the very first formation of the Ptolemzan library. Demetrius 
Phalereus was especially enjoined* to collect together all the 
writings in the world. The king, it is added, ‘wrote letters 
to every king and governor, entreating them to send him every 
kind of work,’ poets, novel-writers, orators, sophists, physicians, 
medico-sophists, historiographers, ‘ and others,’ whatever the 
precise character of these authors may have been. When he 
inquired of the librarian how many had been accumulated, he 
was reminded not only of the Jewish scriptures yet unobtained, 
but of a ‘ multitude of works still lying hid among the Ethiopians, 
Indians, Persians, Elamites, Babylonians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, 
and Latins.’ + And, according to Cedrenus,{ he even procured 
the translation into Greek, not only of the Old Testament, but of 





* Epiphan. de Mens. et Pond. § 9. Joseph. Ant, lib. xii. c, 11. 
+ Epiphan. ib. } Hist. Comp. p.' 136, ed. Xylander. 
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Chaldzean, Egyptian, and Latin works, to the amount of 100,000 
volumes. We must be cautious in receiving such statements, but 
the principle is allowed. 

he next step to the formation of such a library * was the crea- 
tion of a similar literature; and never was a parallel more re- 
markable than between the literature of Europe in the last 200 
years, and that which rose up in Egypt under the patronage of 
the Ptolemies, to pave the way first for a sceptical philosophy, 
then for a frivolous physical science, as it is called, and then for 
pantheism: but this subject is too large and important to be 
treated cursorily, and must be reserved for another occasion. 

But the whole subject of popular literature requires the deep- 
est consideration. The press is pouring out every day a tide of 
books, which distract the attention, weaken the judgment, corrupt 
the taste, and defy the criticism of the public by their very mul- 
titude. Every one, young or old, man or woman, fool or wise, 
thinks himself able to say something, which may catch the public 
eye, and raise himself either money or notoriety. ‘The whole 
world is become a great schoo], where all the pupils have turned 
themselves into teachers; and the ravenous appetite of an idle 
people, always craving for some new excitement or amusement, 
and ready to swallow the most unwholesome food, is daily stimu- 
lating the market. What should we say if man had the power of 
so volatilising a grain of arsenic, that its eflluvium should spread 
over a whole country, entering into every house, and penetrating 
to the most vital parts of the body ? and yet, until it is shown that 
the human mind is good itself and a source of good,—that it is not, 
what we know it to be, save only when purified by religion, 
corrupt itself, and a corruptor of others: this power, which every 
man possesses and so many exercise, of diffusing their thoughts 
over the world, and insinuating them into the heart of a nation, is 
in reality the power of spreading a pestilential miasma. 

And therefore the subject of popular literature is a question 
of deep anxiety ; and the Church ought without delay to examine 





* The history of the Alexandrian library is very perplexed ; but those who wish to 
enter into it, the following works may be referred to :—Strabo Geograp. lib. xiii. 

. 609; Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxii.; Plutarch Apophtheg. Reg. ; Athenzus, 
fib. i. ec. 3; Vitruvius Prefat. lib. vii.; Josephus Antiquit. xii. 2.; Contra Apion, 
ii. 7; Irenaeus, iii. 25 ; Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. i. c. 22; Cyrill. Hierosol. 
Catechet. iv. 34; Epiphanius de Mens. et Ponder. 9; Hieronymus Comment. in 
Danielem, lib. xi.; August. Civit. Dei, xviii. 42. Besides the following moderns, 
Justus Lipsuis De Bibliot. 11; Bonamy Mém. de l’Académie des Inscriptions, ix. 10 ; 
Bech Specimen Hist. Bibliot. Alexand.; Sainte Croix, Magasin Encyclop. tom. v. 
p- 433 ; Reinhard Ueber die letzten Schicksaler; Matter sur |’Ecole d’Alexandrie ; 
vol. i. p. 47; Guericke on the Catechetical School; Fabricius Biblioth. Grec. ed. 
Harles, vol. iii., p. 500. We must not forget the work of the learned Joachim 
Maderus, who has given an account of all the libraries in the world, including those 
which were collected before the flood ;—‘ De Libris et Bibliothecis Antediluyianis.’ 
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it, and to provide a literature for this country, which, if it cannot 
expel'the present from the market, may at least supply the wants, 
and prevent the infection of the sounder part of the population, 
Some steps to this end have already ‘been taken, and we trust they 
will befollowed up. «Instead of being alarmed at the assertion 
so cunningly made in order to drive truth out of the world, that 
every science and art should be cautiously kept apart, and religion 
and | politics be confined to one province of their own, let it be 
boldly maintained that religion and politics have no such separate 
province—that they are the lords and masters of the whole range 
of science; with a right to interfere and overrule the moment, 
though not before, their Jaws are impugned in any part; and de- 
manding to be recognised in all—to have their names proclaimed 
and their decrees’ registered in all—in allegiance to their para- 
mount authority. 

We cannot indeed bring men to believe, true as it is, that to 
write ‘is ‘not to be wise—that to read is not to learn—that lite- 
raturé is no proof of enlightenment. Talking much, we know 
from the highest authorities, is a sign of folly; listening greedily 
to the idle talk’ of others is no “great symptom of sense; and 
whether we hear with ears or eyes, and talk with tongue or pen, 
it matters little. 

But we may by great exertions construct a fresh literature 
less mischievous than the present—a new river, instead of the 
ditch-water of the Thames. We may at least fumigate the press ; 
and for this purpose every book written should be imbued and 
impregnated with sound principles, both religious and political. 
Poetry, history, philosophy, travels, novels, reviews, newspa- 
pers; grammars, every thing should contain in them the great 
truths, which it is required to inculcate on the human mind. 
Horne Tooke and Cobbett wrapt up their democratical poisons in 
syntax and etymology. The Jesuits made even the Gradus ad 
Parnassum a disseminator of popery...Give me the making of 
your ballads, said a keen observer of mankind, and I care little 
who makes your laws. And it is because we have neglected these 
simple lessons, that boys can scarcely find a history of the day which 
does not make them admire rebellion and despise obedience— 
or a book on morals, which does not set religion aside—ora poem, 
which is not a pander to some silly sentiment, or some vicious 
passion. 

We have thrown together a few observations, which have oc- 
curred in examining the rise and progress of the Alexandrian phi- 
losophy. No system of philosophy falls from the clouds ; itis the 
growth of time and circumstances, and preceded by many symp- 
toms—often slight, and at first sight fanciful, but to a careful 
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observer, very real. It was when a belief in a definite system of 
revealed religious truth had been destroyed by popular licentious- 
ness, by the bad policy of kings, by the extravagance of rationalism, 
by the corruptions of the professed teachers of the truth, and the 
dissensions of those who rebelled from it—that reason fell back on a 
new religious creed, invented by itself; full, if we trust to those 
whose principles had overthrown the old creed, of the grossest super- 
stition and absurdity. Doubt and scepticism had left the human 
heart without anything to satisfy its cravings, and the human intel- 
lect without foundation or support ; and both heart and intellect fell 
prostrate under a new system of doctrine, which, before any one 
would acknowledge it, was compelled to take the form of the old. 
It gave again to the educated few the very truths which the scep- 
tic and the sophist had covered with ridicule; but gave them 
stripped of the only authority, on which they could legitimately 
be embraced—the authority of a definite revelation, committed to 
the guardianship of a Church. Its spirit entered into the popu- 
lace as well as into philosophers; and instead of atheism, it 
engendered a blind superstition. Magic, astrology, divination, 
fanaticism—which received, with open arms, the first madman 
or impostor, who pretended to communicate with heaven—suc- 
ceeded to popular irreligion. Those centuries, like ours, had in 
abundance their Irvings, and Southcotes, and Thoms, and Bryans, 
and Owens, and Matthews, in the persons of their Alexanders* 
and Apolloniuses, and the whole bigoted and credulous train, 
who first embraced Christianity without due allegiance to the 
authority of the Church, and then fell away into the ranks of the 
Gnostics. 

The circumstances which preceded the growth of this spirit 
were the same as in our own day—luxury—commerce—manu- 
factures—a commixture of people—accumulations of the populace 
in large cities—habits of lawlessness and self-indulgence—the 
destruction of old institutions, civil as well as religious—the 
breaking up of great hierarchies—the creation of ill governed 
schools—the substitution of instruction for education—the dif- 
fusion of general information in the place of sound practical know- 
ledge—the encouragement of physical science in opposition to a 
deep philosophy—the spread of habits of criticism, and disputation 
and scepticism—civilization (socalled) mistaken for improvement— 
the encouragement of literary men apart from religious principles, 
or positive duties—the unregulated increase of books, and an uni- 
versal adulation and subjection of mind, not to the legitimate 
authority of truth, but to a tyrant, or to fashion, or to public opi- 
nion ; as a parasite submits to the master who feeds him, or a 





~* Lucian, vol. ii. p. 207. 
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popular demagogue fawns upon. his mob, and yields without 
struggle to the pressure from without. And now in Europe, 
exactly in proportion as these causes have operated, Christianity 
is giving way beneath an invading pantheism. In Germany, in 
France, even among educated men in England, whose education 
has not been carried on in the great schools of the Church, or on 
the principles of the Church, pantheism is an avowed creed. 
Among the dregs of our population, though under no classical 
name, the same spirit is working. Socialism is a vulgar pantheism ; 
and that it will gain ground, and prevail to a considerable extent, 
we cannot doubt, any more than that a seed will thrive in a soil 
well fitted for its reception. Whether Providence has in store for 
us any aid to meet and expel it—any resuscitation of his Church— 
any wide-spreading calamity, which may rouse men from their 
dreams, and throw them back on the realities of the Church—or 
that Church will be left, amidst the flood, a small and narrow 
ark, still holding the truth committed to it above the waters, and in 
the face of the world, though few receive it—it is not for us to 
prophesy. But man cannot be an atheist: and when atheism is 
excluded, and the truth which comes from God is rejected as 
false, what remains but to fill up the void by a system invented 
by man, and, in flying from a catholic religion, to fall down and 
worship an idol ? 








Art. IV.—1. First Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 1839. 

2. Statistical Report on the Sickness, Mortality, and Invaliding 

~ among the Troops in the West Indies. Prepared from the 
Records of the Army Medical Department and War-Office 
Returns. 1838. 

3. Ditto, ditto, for the United Kingdom, the Mediterranean, and 
British America. 1839. 

4, Ditto, ditto, for Western Africa, St. Helena, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Mauritius. 1840, 


PABADORICAL as it may appear, it is certain that a man’s 
health, nay life, is nearly as much in the keeping of those of 
whom he knows nothing as in his own. Of the three influences 
mainly acting on it—himself, society, and external nature—the 
first bears on it most intensely, the second most covertly, the last 
most constantly. Moral culture may teach the individual so to 
curb his passions and appetites as to develop all the forces of 
his organisation in their most healthful scope, or its neglect may 
set them loose as the deadliest instruments of self-destruction. 
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The. social system-acts upon us not only through its fashions 
and customs, but by the power of government; and an ill consi- 
dered: impost indirectly affecting the food, the habitation, or the 
clothing of the community, shall send more to their graves than 
ever fell by sword or spear. Climate is always so greatly ame- 
liorated by civilisation that we may safely say that it forms no 
exception to the general fact, that all the sources enumerated as 
influencing life aré greatly modifiable, so that, though we may not 
believe with M. Quetelet in the perfectibility of our race, we 
may yet. be sure that all its numerous ills may be immeasurably 
lessened. Nothing is truer than that the mortality of a king- 
dom is the best gauge of its happiness and prosperity. Show us 
a community wallowmg in vice, whether from the pamperings of 
luxury or the recklessness of poverty, and we will show you that 
there truly the wages of sin are death. Point out the govern- 
ment- legislating only for a financial return, regardless or ignorant 
of the indirect effects of their enactments, and we shall see that 
the:pieces of silver have been the price of blood. It is only by 
‘such ‘large surveys as are contained in the parliamentary docu- 
ments riow before us that the state of the public health can be as- 
certained... And admirably do these Reports show it. Many a 
peccant and cankrous sore, eating into the core of the body politic, 
is there laid bare; and many an evil which would have remained 
latent until it had gathered strength to sweep like a pestilence over 
our land, is here detected and exposed to those who have the power 
at least to prevent it. 

. The Military Reports are the most valuable gift, as to the 
effects. of climate, which.ever has been made to medicine, and 
reflect the highest credit not only on Major Tulloch, under whose 
especial auspices they are produced, and on his assistant, Dr. 
Balfour, but on those offices, whatever they are, in which such 
minute particulars have been so accurately kept, as to allow, at a 
moment's notice, the production of’ such, a mass of .valuable 
results‘as we now have. Other nations may have possessed an 
extent of territory equal to that of the British empire, but ours is 
the: first. which has put forth for the benefit of mankind so 
noble! a‘monument as this. | Besides arranging and collecting the 
enormous mass of materials implied in the returns of the British 
army ‘for twenty: years, Major Tulloch has added a series of 
observations on the influence of heat, electricity, soil, culture, 
moisture, in a word, ‘on the circumstances determining climate in 
all':parts! of the globe; which are models of industry and. re- 
search, and invaluable as records. | 

d!The:Report of the Registrar-general is the first of an annual 
series’ exhibiting the social state of England; and let us frankly 
own, 
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own, that whatever may be the objections to certain ‘parts of: the 
registration bills, this, the registration of deaths, ought to be re- 
tained. Politics and party should not be allowed to interfere 
with public health—and public health is not ascertainable nor 
remediable unless such a search into all which affects it is pre- 
sented to the nation. We understand that though the original 
bill required the registration of deaths, ‘it did not require that the 
causes of death should be mentioned; and this has, we ‘believe, 
been the sole work of the registrar-general. | To him we are ‘also 
indebted for a new weekly bill of ‘mortahty for the metropolis, 
which is im every respect immeasurably superior to the old one. 
In the detail he has been ably assisted by Mr. Wm. Farr. ‘We 
remark that an earnest pledge to further Mr. Lister’s object has 
been put forth by the Colleges of |Physicians and Surgeons, and 
by the Society of Apothecaries, together with an injunction ‘to’all 
members of their respective bodies over England todo the like ; 
and on the whole, we rejvice to find that all classes, : lay ‘and 
clerical, have promptly answered the demands of the registray- 
general in matters in which all are alike interested. In the ab- 
stract of deaths Mr. Lister has entered into minute details, exhi- 
biting enumerations of the deaths of persons of each sex at every 
successive year of age; thus collecting a large mass of accurate 
particulars, which will apply with greater certainty tothe pur- 
poses of insurance than those we had hitherto possessed. The 
discrepancies existing among sets of tables, hitherto serving as 
data in the enormous money transactions connected with: life in- 
surance and annuities, are, as exhibited in a late Parliamentary 
return, and excerpted im the registrar-general’s report, quite 
shameful. Of course the value of Mr. Lister’s returns: will 
increase annually; andia mean, derived from quinquennial) or 
decennial observations, will probably leave nothing on this ‘head 

to be desired. Mita 910 
In the present report Mr. Lister has divided: England: into 
twenty-five districts, ‘ for the purpose of -comparing town with 
country, agricultural with mining and manufacturing ‘districts, 
elevated with low situations, the maritime with the inland;'++-with 
the view of furnishing better material for: the use of benefit and 
friendly societies;—the actuary, for the national. debt. having 
stated in 1833 that the difference of mortality in different districts 
was utterly unknown, and that tables for the use ofthe. poorer 
classes, in reference to sickness and mortality, could not at that 
time be constructed for want of accurate information. |. Consider- 
ing how extensive and how necessary these’ systems of mutual 
support among the poor are, we agree with Mr. Lister \ini the 
principle 
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principle of a division of England iito well-marked districts, 
having common properties. We, however, are advocates for a 
minuter division than that which he has adopted. What everybody 
wishes to know is the mortality of his own town or village, and this 
in the main would, in spite of its minuteness, lead to the most 
practical results. The mortality of places called low or hilly is 
very various, and we shall show that the influence of locality is 
minute, so that two spots contiguous to each other yield by no 
means a similar ratio. Thus the mortality of London is one 
thing, but the mortality of its various parislies another; some 
of them being twice, thrice, or even four times that of others. We 
therefore would recommend the exhibition of the mortality of the 
various counties, towns, and parishes, as they are laid down in the 
map, as the most useful for all purposes, even for those of sub- 
sequent generalisation, such as the registrar-general has now 
offered. The labour all this implies, and the voluminousness of 
the result, should be no drawbacks to the attempt; while the ad- 
vantage attendant on the exhibition of the relative salubrity of 
places instead of districts would infallibly and rapidly lead to the 
endeavour of ameliorating the worser. It is nobody’s business to 
attempt to alter the physical condition of a county, though many 
a squire and many a clergyman does that of his village and cure, 
and would do so with greater unity of purpose and effect were its 
ills clearly laid before him. Of course we would not carry 
this minuteness of subdivision beyond a certain point. In 
most instances those living in the same parish might be assumed 
to be under similar influences; it might be advisable, where 
the parish is very extensive and consisting of several separate 
masses of population, to take each separately. We venture merely 
to throw out these remarks, being convinced that if these twenty- 
five larger subdivisions of England be reproduced from year to 
year, it will be difficult to disentangle the efficient causes of evil 
from the mass which smothers them, and the great practical 
beriefits of registration will be reduced to speculation. The 
stimulus to action given by Mr. Lister’s first report has arisen 
more from his special deductions than from his larger generalisa- 
tion: thus if is the difference of mortality among the different 
— of London which has called forth the energies of the 

ishop of London to investigate the condition of the poorer 
‘lasses of his diocese. One other remark too we would make, 
and it is that the very valuable tables put forth by the registrar- 
general should be accompanied by a more copious and detailed 
commentary. Mr. Lister cannot place too low the indolence and 
incapacity of-all classes as to technical knowledge ; and independent 
oo, ; of 
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of this excuse for neglecting what is intrinsically of exceeding value, 
every one is desirous of knowing what deductions the collector 
himself makes from his own records, and what improvements he 
would suggest. It is true that this is a duty which involves much 
tact and much moral courage ; for it will give a handle to cavil ; 
but by doing so it invites discussion and awakens the attention of 
society : we are certain, from the amount of industry and talent 
displayed in this first report, that Mr. Lister need not fear a 
dishonest opponent—and an honest one might act as an adviser. 

Prefacing the subject with such general observations and re- 
sults as are suggested by the perusal of a valuable letter addressed 
by Mr. Farr to the registrar-general, we shall confine ourselves to 
the consideration of the mortality in large towns—especially in 
the metropolis. 

148,701 cases of disease have been grouped into certain classes 
of malady readily recognisable. The number of males who died 
were 75,159; the females 73,542. The deaths by epidemic 
diseases, which in all countries are among the most numerous, 
amounted to. 32,537 : males suffered rather more by these than fe- 
males—small-pox, croup, thrush, diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera 
affecting the former most ; while influenza and hooping-cough cut 
off most of the latter—typhus, scarlatina, erysipelas, and measles 
affected both sexes equally. In 1000 of both sexes rather more 
than 4 died of epidemic maladies; but 3 out of the 4 were 
children who perished of the various eruptive fevers. Small-pox 
destroyed 5811; measles, 4732; hooping-cough, 3044; and 
scarlatina, 2520. ‘The reigning maladies were small-pox and 
typhus; the enormous proportion of deaths in one-half year for 
the former malady is, we think, rightly attributable to the care- 
lessness about vaccination, which operation among the poor is 
always postponed, and sometimes sine die. Of diseases of the 
nervous system there were 21,852, or 15 per cent. of the whole 
registered. 3 in 1000 living perish annually of this class of mala- 
dies—more females suffering from them than males. Apo- 
plexies attack the male more frequently than the female. 27 
per cent. of all deaths are caused by diseases of the respiratory 
system. And here these miserable maladies attack both sexes 
alike ; so that 5 out of 1000 living perish annually; and of those 
5, 4 are from consumption, though here females are rather 
more subject to it than males. 4 in 1000 births are fatal to the 
mothers. 

The contrast between the mortality of town and country is 
very striking. 

Mr. Farr has compared the mortality of about seven millions 
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of persons, one-half of whom are located in towns, the other half 
in counties. The concentration of the population in cities 
doubles the deaths from the epidemic diseases and those of the 
nervous system. In counties compared with cities the deaths by 
convulsion are as 1 to 3 nearly; so also deaths by water on the 
brain : acute diseases of the lungs are in counties as compared to 
cities as 1 to 24 nearly. 

The deaths from consumption are increased 39 per cent. — 
those from childbirth 71 per cent.—-those from typhus 221 per 
cent, in cities as compared with counties. 

Why isitthus? Are cities then necessarily the graves of our race, 
as Siissmilch called them ; or can the condition of their inhabitants 
be ameliorated? Mr. Farr ascribes the mortality to the insalu- 
brity of the air in populous towns. No doubt this is, if not the 
sole, still a very marked cause of the sad superiority of death in 
cities.. But there is the moral cause, the temptation to vice and 
indulgence, which can never be so rife in rural as in urban dis- 
tricts, and its influence is quite as great as that of ill ventilated 
dwellings, and ill paved and sunless streets. ‘ There is no reason,’ 
says Mr. Farr, ‘ why health should be impaired by residence 
in 1. more than in 100 square miles, if means can be devised for 
supplying the 200,000 individuals located in the former space 
daily with the requisite quantity of pure air, and for removing 
the principal sources of poisonous ex‘alations.’ 

What these are let the following facts, taken from the valuable 
pamphlet of the member for Shrewsbury,* and especially from 
Drs. S. Smith and Arnott’s letter, addressed to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, attest. 

In the last half-century the social condition of the working 
classes has undergone an immense change, which has not been 
sufficiently looked to by the legislature. In 1790, the workers 
in, towns to the labourers in the country were as one to two. In 
1840 it is just the reverse, the workers being to the labourers as 
two to one. .The proportion of manufacturers, miners, and 
artisans to agricultural labourers is for Staffordshire, three to 
one; Warwickshire, four to one; West Riding of Yorkshire, 
six to one; Lancashire, ten to one; Middlesex, twelve to one. 
This influx has.in many towns been very badly lodged; while 
the fluctuations of trade and manufactures have thrown thou- 
sands suddenly out of employ. It is among the lower classes, 
especially among the Irish who have emigrated into the heart 
of our, largest towns, that fevers are the rifest and most fatal. 
Before touching on the fevers of our metropolis, let us look at 


* State of the Poorer Classes in Great Towns. ‘ By R. A, Slaney, Esq., ar 
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the dwellings of the poor in the larger provineial towns. Of 
11,000 houses at Nottingham, 8000 are built back to back— 
(Journal of Statistical Soc., Jan. 1840), that is, they are devoid of 
ventilation. At Liverpool there are 7862 inhabited cellars, de- 
scribed as dark, damp, dirty, and ill ventilated; they lodge one- 
seventh of the whole population, of whom 39,300 are of the work- 
ing classes. There are besides 2270 courts, in which from two to 
six families reside, and few of these courts have more than one out- 
let., What a miserable disregard does this show of all that should 
constitute a healthful abode!—the absence of pure air and sun- 
shine, the constant presence of damp and contaminated vapours. 
In Manchester, of 123;232 workers, 14,960 live in cellars. At 
Bury, one-third of the working classes are so badly off, that in 
773 houses, one bed served four persons; in 207, there was one 
bed for five; and in 78, one bed for six persons. 

In Bristol, forty-six per cent. of the working classes have but 
one room for a family. 

Leeds, which the registrar-general finds a most unhealthy 
place, of 17,800 houses, has 13,600 under 101. In the north- 
east ward, containing 15,400 of the working classes, or about a 
fifth of the whole population, three streets have sewers; twelve 
have them partly; thirty-eight have none ; and the state of forty 
is unknown. 

The miseries of Glasgow,* as described by Dr. Cowan, are al- 
most incredible in a country which is sending its gold and its 
missionaries to the millions who need them less than the amalgam 
of 30,000 Irish and Highlanders that wallow in filth, crime, and 
wretchedness in the cellars and wynds of this great commercial 
city. From ten to twenty persons of both sexes lie huddled together, 
amid their rags and filth, on the floor, each night. The cellars 
are beer and spirit-shops. Multitudes of the younger girls, says 
Mr. Symmonds, applied to Capt. Millar, the head of the Glasgow 
police, to rescue them from these scenes, to which they were 
driven by sheer want. A year or two served to harden and hurry 
them, from drunkenness, vice, and disease, to an early grave. 
Dr. Cowan, in his Vital Statistics, says—‘In 1837, 21,800 per- 
sons had fever in Glasgow.’ In London, the mortality in some 
of the parishes is four times that of others. Poverty need not 
be so embittered. Want of food is not the sole cause, for the 
agricultural labourer works as hard, and is as ill fed. It is the 





* We regret that the work of Dr. Alison, on the Poor of Scotland, had not 
reached us in time to use his facts on the present, oceasion. It is. one of the most 
interesting volumes that we ever perused, worthy of a consummate physician, and 
kind and tender-hearted friend of the poor. f . 
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impurity of the dwelling, and the contamination which ensues 
where vice is allowed to herd with want, that fills our towns with 
misery and disease. 

A few facts from the report of Drs. S. Smith and Kay, to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, will show how London is affected. A 
eircular was addressed to the medical officers of the Metropolitan 
Unions, for the purpose of ascertaining the number of paupers 
attacked by the four kinds of fever known in this country: 1, as 
intermittent ; 2, synochus, or the common continued fever ; 3, 
typhus ; 4, scarlatina. ' 

It appears that the total number of persons in the metropolitan 
districts, who received in and out-door parochial relief during the 
year ending in March, 1838, was 77,186; and of this number, no 
less than 13,972 were subjects of this one disease, of fever, of 
nearly a fifth; of these, 7017 suffered from synochus, and 5692 
from typhus. 

The returns show that these fevers are most fatal where they 
are the most prevalent. Thus, of the 5692 cases.of typhus, 
spread over the twenty unions, 4002 alone occurred in the seven 
following; viz., Whitechapel, Lambeth, Stepney, St. George the 
Martyr, Bethnal Green, Holborn, and St. George-in-the-East ; 
leaving only 1692 for the thirteen other unions. In Whitechapel, 
out of a pauper population of 5856, 2400, or one-half, were 
subjects of fever. But in St. George the Martyr, 1276 cases of 
fever occurred among 1467 paupers, leaving 191 only unattacked. 
The seven districts above named are the main sources and seats of 
the fevers of the metropolis, a fact long ago attested by the 
records of the Fever Hospital. They yielded no less than 9228 
out of the total number of 13,972 fever cases. 

In these seven districts the mortality was 1 in 3-8, while it was 
only | in 85 in the thirteen other districts. In the former, 1 in 
44 of the pauper population was attacked, and only 1 in 93 of the 
latter. 

The total population of the seven fever districts was 407,384, 
one out of every eleven being a pauper. The thirteen other dis- 
tricts comprised a population of 443,845, of which one in ten 
were paupers. 

Taking all the cases of fever of every kind, one in every eleven 
attacked died. 

More than one-fifth, then, of those who receive parochial relief 
in London are attacked by fever ; and, from the tabular view of 
the ages of those so suffering, it appears that its victims are pre- 
cisely those on whom the welfare of others is most dependent, 
viz., the heads of families. 
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There are two ways in which the miseries of the poor are visited 
on the rich—on their persons, and on their purses. Once gene- 
rated in a severe form among the hovels of the paupers, fever 
spreads to the best-housed and best-fed. ‘The registers,’ says Mr. 
Farr, ‘ show this; they trace diseases from unhealthy to healthy 
quarters, and follow them from the centres of cities to the sur- 
rounding villages and remote dwellings.’ (p. 116.) On this score 
alone, if man will not be linked to man by sympathy of feeling, 
most assuredly he shall be by the bonds of suffering and disease. 
On the other hand, the rich will find it the best economy to alle- 
viate the physical evils of the poor; for a little expended by way 
of prevention will materially diminish the poor rates, ‘ which,’ say 
the commissioners, ‘are invariably greatly increased by epidemic 
seasons. How, indeed, can it be otherwise, when the wife and 
the children become the widow and the orphans, or when the 
hand of the sick father can no longer earn the daily pittance for 
his family? 

We find the causes of these evils, and their remedies, ably dis- 
cussed by the Poor Law commissioners and by the registrar-gene- 
ral. The most competent observers are agreed as to the magni- 
tude of the evil, and the necessity of immediate measures of alle- 
viation. 

‘The mortality of cities in England and Wales is high, but it may be 
immeasurably reduced.’—Registrar Gen. Rep., p. 113. 

‘We have eagerly availed ourselves of the opportunity of making the 
present report, to submit to your Lordship the urgent necessity of apply- 
ing to the legislature for immediate measures for the removal of these 
constantly acting causes of death and destitution. All delay must be 
attended with extensive misery; and we would urge the consideration 
of this fact, that in a large proportion of the cases, the labouring 
classes, though aware of the surrounding causes of evil, have few or no 
means of avoiding them.’—Fourth Report of Poor Law Commissioners, 
p. 7. 


Let us add, neither have the rich; so troublesome and expen- 
sive are the processes, and so complicated are the laws, respecting 
‘nuisances’ as the gloss is, that he must be a bold man who will 
venture to stir in the matter. We believe that laws sufficiently 
stringent, and perhaps sufficiently comprehensive, exist, but the 
power of executing them is confided to so many different instru- 
ments of authority, that, practically, they are either a dead letter, 
or quickened now and then by the caprice of a parish demagogue, 
so as to inflict a greater nuisance than the one which they were 
instituted to remove. 

England is the only European country which is devoid of a 
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medical police, arid in which the public health has been allowed 
to shift for itself. The sources of our national health are not to 
be traced to any constant supervision of Government, for it has 
almost invariably at all times allowed evils to become intolerable 
before they have been removed. It is to the absence of war from 
our shores—but especially to the enormous wealth which has 
permitted the population, as a whole, to be better fed, clothed, 
and lodged than that of any other nation—that we owe this bless- 
ing. At the end of the seventeenth, and beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, when climate and many other physical cir- 
cumstances were what they now are, the mortality was just double 
that of this day. It diminished as the people prospered: When, 
therefore, it is urged that the diminished mortality of England, as 
compared with that of other nations, is a proof of the efficiency of 
our public sanatory measures, we rejoin that this mode of viewing 
the question is false. The question is not by what indirect means 
we are bettered, but by what direct—have we taken advantage of 
our means of alleviating the pressure on the public health in the 
same degree as other nations have of theirs, or not?* Let the 
following rapid survey of the causes ‘ of destitution and death” 
furnish the reply: 

There are two classes of causes to which the maladies of the 
poor are referable,— 

1. Those depending on their habits, and, 2. those independent 
of these. 

Among the latter are—1. bad sewerage, open stagnant drains, 
ditches, and waters, in which animal and vegetable substances are 
allowed to turn putrid; 2. undrained marsh-lands ; 3. accumu- 
lations of filth in the streets; 4. the situation of slaughter-houses 
in densely populated districts, and the bad regulation of these 
establishments ; 5. want of ventilation in narrow streets. 

The bad drainage of districts is mentioned by the medical offi- 
cers of the metropolitan unions as among the chief causes of fever. 
Camberwell and parts of Lambeth are particularised: Mr. Wag- 
staffe seems to have called the attention of the commissioners to 
the state of the sewerage of the latter district; and we can bear 
ample testimony to the mesh-work of filthy open ditches and 
ponds of water which are still left untouched. 





* Property is more protected here than health. In Russia, France, and Germany, 
a set of men are appointed to superintend the public health, and to report on all 
those causes which influence it. All measures, therefore, of individuals, whether 
dictated by avarice or a selfish scorn of the community, or by ignorance, must be 
made compatible with the public safety. It is to these countries we owe the entire 


body of the modern science of forensic medicine, not a work on’ this important subject 


having originated here, although latterly we have followed in their track. 
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The difficulties of a remedy may be appreciated, when it is 
seen that the omnipotent Poor Law Commissioners are referred— 
and apparently referred in vain—from the commissioners of 
sewers to the surveyors of highways, and from these to the trustees 
acting under the Watching and Lighting Act. Whatever may be 
the willingness of any or all of these bodies, the chance of clashing 
renders any of them slow to move. In the interim death is doing 
double work. 

Mr. Appleton says, ‘ that in the neighbourhood of an open 
sewer, a river of filth, formerly known as the Fleet-ditch, empty- 
ing itself near Blackfriars-bridge, fever is rarely absent.’ Accord- 
ing to Mr. Tensh, ‘fifteen out of twenty-four cases of severe 
typhus occurred in one locality in the Hackney Union, near a 
pool of stagnant water, in which decayed animal matter was de- 
tained.” Mr, Caleb Radford finds that ‘ every part of his district 
is healthy but two, in which accumulations of filth are allowed to 
remain, . In their vicinity were twenty cases of fever. Mr. 
Bowling, of Hammersmith, says, ‘that after an experience of 
thirty years, at certain seasons of the year fever prevailed to a 
great extent, attributable to midsma arising from the stagnant 
water in a brick-field.’ 104 cases of fever occurred in one year, 
which Mr. Bowling attributes to causes which might be removed 
by efficient drainage. Mr. Little says, ‘ that fever is most preva- 
lent where there is insufficient ventilation, In Johnson's Change, 
Rosemary-lane, Goodman’s-fields, consisting of twenty houses, 
fever exists in almost every one.’ Dr. John Lynch particularises 
West-street, John-court, and Field-lane, in the vicinity of Snow- 
hill, as abounding in poverty, filth, and disease. There is the 
Fleet-ditch, with a number of slaughter-houses, to generate and 
keep up fever, in a district ‘which is never,’ he says, ‘ wholly free 
from it.’ 


* In afield behind Euston-square,’ says Dr. Arnott, ‘a mass of filth, 
compounded of the meeting of several open sewers and the refuse of 
exterisive' Cowsheds, used to overflow and stagnate. A school of 150 
female children in its neighbourhood ‘were affected in various years 
variously. In one year thirty.were seized with spasm and convulsion 
of the limbs, similar to those produced by certain poisons ; in another as 
many were attacked by typhus; on the following ophthalmia raged. 
These drains have since been covered, and all these diseases have dis- 
appeared.’—p. 13. 


Another instance is given from the same authority :-— 


* In a mews behind Bedford-square a stable had been let to a butcher, 
and a heap of offal and dung had been formed at the door, During the 
time of removal, a coachman’s wife and three children sat at an open 
window nearly over the place, until driven away by the oo 
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stench. Two of the children died within thirty-six hours, and the mother 
and other child narrowly escaped.’—p. 13. 

Particular attention should be paid to the state of the several 
mews in London. If not for the sake of the human being, the 
argument will haye weight with those who yalue their horses.. The 
stench from the yard of one of the great job-masters at the back of 
Charles-street and Lansdowne House is insufferable during sum- 
mer, arising from a tardy and inopportune removal of the putrid 
straw which is so readily and necessarily accumulated where so 
large a number of animals are kept. With regard to the effluyia 
from slaughter-houses, an abbatoir is sadly wanted out of the 
metropolis. It is stated by Mr. Youatt, the very intelligent vete- 
rinary surgeon, that the annual value of the sheep, cattle, &c., 
at Smithfield, is five millions sterling: every year there are 
brought up 1,200,000 sheep, 150,000 beasts, 22,000 calves, 
60,000 pigs, 12 to 15,000 horses. ‘The conveyance of the refuse 
is very often very imperfect, even in meat-markets; while, where 
a butcher takes a private shop, the smaller cattle are usually 
killed in the basement-floor of a tenement having very inade- 
quate conyeniences for such a trade. 

With regard to the second class of causes of disease, or such as 
arise from the habits of the poor, they are perhaps more in- 
tense than the first: poverty and destitution bring in their train 
recklessness, filth, and misery—beyond what is imagined by the 
rich. We haye seen in one small garret, the husband ill of 
typhus, a child laid across the sick man’s bed, also ill ; two others 
sleeping under the bed: the two window recesses let to two Irish 
lodgers at sixpence a-week, as resting-places for the night ; the 
wife, a young healthy woman, lying in the same bed with her sick 
husband at night, and supporting the family by taking in washing, 
which was hung across the room to dry—the parish authorities 
forbidding the exposition of linen out of the windows. 

One of the most urgent of this class of causes is ‘the state of 
the lodging-houses of mendicants and vagrants, and of a certain 
class of the more needy Irish poor.’ 

Mr. Robert Hatfull, the medical officer for the Deptford dis- 
trict, quotes Mill-lane as having several lodging-houses, in which 
thirty or forty people are lodged for the night, ‘itinerants of the 
lowest description,’ ‘ clean or dirty,’ ‘ sick or healthy :’ ‘ eighty-two 
cases,’ he adds, ‘ required my attention in one year.’ It appears 
that the existing laws will not reach the lodging keepers, who 
defy the parish authorities. 

Mr. Robert Moger, of the Highgate district of Hornsey, quotes 
one house, which not even the fine air of that place can purify. 
‘It is a lodging-house, which is inhabited by a great number of 
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the lowest and most abandoned persons, chiefly Irish beggars. 
These people sleep three or more in a bed, which appears never 
to be changed or cleaned. Within the last year eleven cases of 
severe disease occurred in this house, and five died.’ 

Mr. Evans, of Blackman-street, Borough, has attended 500 
pauper feyer cases in nine months, attributable to intemperance, 
filth, and inefficient ventilation. 

Mr. Byles, of Whitechapel, says that Essex-street and its 
numerous courts ‘have been the general and almost constant 
abodes of fevers for years past.’ One house, 6, Little Pearl- 
street, is an especial nuisance; it is inhabited by twelve or four- 
teen families, and has scarcely been free from fever cases for 
many years past. As soon as the patient dies or is removed, the 
room is immediately let to new tenants. The drainage in the 
neighbourhood is very defective. Mr. Byles saw 600 cases of 
fever in one year out of the workhouses. His letter points out 
many valuable sanatory precautions. 

Mr. Farr says that the poor Irish are keeping up, if not in- 
troducing, fevers into the heart of British cities. (Vital Statistics, 
p- 528.) The three ports by which they enter this island are 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Glasgow. We find that more than one- 
third of the cases treated at the Glasgow Infirmary are fever 
cases. It is known that more than one-sixth of the population of 
Glasgow are Irish. Dr. Symmonds, of Bristol, mentions that 
thirty Irish slept in a room 20 feet by 16 feet; that cholera was 
‘hovering over us; seven became corpses in a few hours. 

We observe that Liverpool exhibits the highest mortality in 
the class of contagious diseases and in typhus, and the lowest 
chance of attaining old age in all England, according to the 
Registrar-General’s report. Whether the unfortunate victims are 
Irish, Scotch, or English, the circumstances inducing such poverty 
and its attendant evils are in fault: what are the remedies? 
Drs. Kay and Arnott give the following directions upon this im- 
portant subject, and we would press them as strongly as possible 
on the public attention :— 


‘The means of removing completely the noxious.animal and vege- 
tabie matters brought to or produced in cities evidently are :— 

‘1. A perfect system of sufficiently sloping drains or sewers, by 
which, from every house and street, ali fluid refuse shall quickly depart 
by the action of gravitation alone; the streets, alleys, courts, &., being 
moreover well paved, so that the refuse may be easily distinguished and 
detached. 

‘2. A plentiful supply of water to dilute and carry off all such refuse, 
and to allow of sufficient washing of streets, houses, clothes, and persons. 

‘3. An effective service of scavengers to remove regularly the rubbish 
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rities which water cannot ¢arry away, and fit Fece tacles for 
ack wniatte ‘imtil’ removed. |“ a P 

4. Free ventilation by wide streets, opeti alley s, and Well- ‘constituted 
houses, to'dilute and carey” away all hurtful aériform’ matters. 


f SicKeeping‘as distant as possible from ‘the people ‘the’ practice of 
all the ‘arts ‘and processes’ capable of producing’ malaria! or 'taintitig’ the 
air.) Hence’ the: situation’ of | cattle-markets, :slaughter-houses, ‘co\w- 
honees, tripe-shops, gas-factories, burying-grounds; andthe dike, should 
bey determined hy competent authorities. 

* 6. Preventing the great crowding of the jodlahnts doeaten of the poor.’ 


~ With, regard to the first and third, the benefit would be.incal- 
culable to Bethnal-green, Whitechapel, Lambeth,:and, the poorer 
parts of Westminster, In the, two last-named. districts open 
sewers and filthy stagnant, waters. abound; Bethnal-green. is,,a 
swamp, says one of the reporters, hardly. any. part of whichis 
drained ; in rainy weather entire streets are under water. ; There 
is abundant, eyidence in these reports to, show, that, where these 
conditions exist, fevers arise, and when they are remoyed,, fevers 
cease. 

With regard to, free ventilation, the Registrar-General’s report 
is emphatic. . There, is, no, doubt. that. ample, ventilation would 
dilute and remove the noxious influences of crowded. ¢ities... To 
attain this, the, Building Act should, be amended, so as. to. haye 
some reference to, public. as well. as to individual, profit—to pre- 
vent, any. one running, up. as. many houses in any swamp .as may 
answer his views, of speculation, 

Of late, great improvements have been. introduced into, the 
metropolis, in widening the streets and in making, a better kind of 
building; but the direct advantage is to the rich, little or nothing 
has, been done for)the industrious poor ;, they, must. reside near 
where they can, get employment ;,.and the, speculator, aware, of 
this, cares little what, the kind of house is. which. he offers as.a 
habitation ;, what they are jis, known, only to the parish officer, the 
conscientious clergyman, and the medical. attendant, who, as these 
reports testify, have. often fallen victims to the discharge of their 
duties. 

‘ By no prudence. or forethought,’ says! Dr,, Southwood. Smith, 
‘ can the) poor avoid the dreadful evils to which. they are exposed: 
no returns can show the amount of suffering they have. had to 
endure from causes of this kind during the last year,’ ‘Some 
approximation. may be made, however, by the result that one-fifth 
of, the pauper. population were attacked by fever, or: 14,000. out 
of .77,000,:; From. this immense nucleus of disease' and destitu- 
tion the rest of the metropolis. became infected, and fever spreatl 
foxy the hoyel.to.the mansion, ‘The year 1838 wasa fever year; 
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and the truth of these remarks was fatally attested by the 
crowded state of the only hospital in London which admits fever. 
A cry was raised for additional receptacles for the poor, and sub- 
scriptions entered into for the purpose. In workhouses. and in 
the general hospitals, the malady broke out, and swept off, in not 
a few instances, patients, nurses, and practitioners. No wonder 
then that the Poor-Law Commissioners recommend fever houses 
to be attached to each parish so as to separate him who has the 
ills of poverty alone from him to whom is added the pressure of 
disease. The statistician, curious in death, notes that every ten 
minutes some one of the inhabitants of this huge metropolis dies. 
If the passing bell be heard for those whom neither rank, nor 
wealth, nor precious affections and sympathies can save from the 
strong clutch of the poor man’s malady—if the manly strength of 
the father or the gentler virtues of the young mother have alike 
succumbed to the force of that disease which hurries them in a 
few short days from scenes of which they were the very life,—the 
best monument they can raise to their dead is to shield from these 
afflictions those who cannot shield themselves. 

These remarks derive importance from the kind of habitations 
with which the new and aristocratic parts of the town are fringed. 
* Many of these,’ as Drs. Arnott and Kay remark, «exhibit so 
complete a neglect of the most common precautions as can only 
be accounted for by the fact of the rapid increase of population, 
allowing the owners of such property to command tenants not- 
withstanding the absolute defect of sewerage and other arrange- 
ments necessary to ensure health.’ 

Not only should the poorer quarters of the town be opened up 
by large spaces, by the removal of closes and yards, but by a 
better system of ventilation in these houses, It may be regarded 
as certain, that whether the street be wide or narrow, the poor 
will congregate in denser masses than the rich. The chief ele- 
ment of thorough ventilation among the latter is the chimney fire ; 
which renews the air of the rooms and house incessantly and 
rapidly. But this is precisely what the poor cannot command : 
the houses destined. for this class should therefore be constructed 
with a more pronounced reference to ventilation than those of the 
other classes, equal to that employed in hospitals, workhouses, 
and in general in receptacles where many must be congregated in 
a small space. 

How this suggestion is to be enforced, and how the minute 
directions of the Commissioners are to be complied with as re- 
gards compulsory measures in building, as to limiting the number 
of lodgers, as to the cleanliness to be enforced in the interior of 
houses, and as to similar matters, we do not pretend to decide, 
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The ignorance of some, the cupidity of others, the recklessness of 
misery, or the listlessness of despair, will second the feeling that 
the Englishman’s home is not to be interfered with by any system 
of police; however ihere is the evil ably exposed, and there are 
the remedies suggested, by those who have investigated it. 

- Let it be remembered, however, society has already done much 
to improve the health of our metropolis. It is, after all, the 
healthiest of the great capitals of Europe. The pure climate of 
Naples has little power over the filth, the misery, and vice of a 
population in which the annual mortality is 1 in 28, while with us 
1 in 44 only dics in the year—in Vienna 1 in 22; in Paris | in 
36; in Brussels 1 in 29; in Geneva 1 in 43; in Rome 1 in 24; in 
Madrid 1 in 35; in Amsterdam 1 in 25. As compared with 
these then, our land and our city are blessed; but not with these 
must the comparison be made, but with ourselves, and we shall 
find that the great inequalities of health between the richer and 
poor sections of our population may be equalised by means which 
are within the grasp of a cautious legislation. 

Let us now pass to the consideration of the mortality of our 
troops at home and abroad; of men selected for youth, strength, 
and vigour, and subjected to similar influences of diet, clothing, 
and dwelling ; making the experiment of climate as definite and 
as precise as it is possible to be made. The returns for the most 
part extend from 1817 to 1836, in all stations where it is not 
otherwise stated: 

At home the observations are drawn from those regiments of 
cavalry which have not served abroad during the period embraced 
in the report, and the household troops, whose service is for the 
most part confined to the duties of the metropolis. 

The period selected was from 1830 to 1836 inclusive, or 
about 7} years; it included, therefore, the years in which the 
cholera and influenza raged, so that the mortality may be esti- 
mated as about 2 per 1000 less than actually occurred. 

In the 7} years, the total strength was 44,611; the total ad- 
missions for sickness 41,464, of whom 627 died; hence the 
average annual admissions into the hospital for every 1000 men 
were 929 ; and the average annual deaths for the same, 14. If 
suicides and accidents were added, the mortality per thousand 
annually from all causes was 15,8,. 

Here are two subjects for consideration, the enormous number 
of sick, and the high rate of mortality. It follows from the above 
numbers of 929 sick annually in 1000 mean strength, that every 
soldier in the United Kingdom is in the hospital once in every 
18 months. In comparing the rate of sickness of the military 
with that which occurs in civil life, among a class approximating 
ae in 
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in station with the former, namely, the labourers in thé govern- 
ment dockyards, it is found that the average annual sickness per 
thousand is 407, or about one half less than that for the military. 
This great disproportion between the two classes is accounted for, 
however, by the fact that the soldier is sent into the hospital for 
trifling maladies which do not incapacitate the civilian from pur- 
suing his ordinary avocations; as a proof of which it may be 
stated, that while the deaths among the sick in the dockyards are 
1 in 27, the mortality of the military amounts only to 1 in 66 of 
those attacked; out of the 41,464 admissions, 26,314, or nearly 
two-thirds, were for mild illné$ses.* 

‘With regard to the comparative prevalence of certain diseases 
among military and civilians, it would appear that the mortality 
of the insurers of the Equitable, between the ages of 20 and 40, 
amounts to 9,5 per 1000 annually, while that of the troops has 
been 15.8,. Now, though we admit, with Major Tulloch, that 
the Equitable tables refer to the mortality of the higher classes 
only, and that the soldier is selected merely as to the absence of 
visible defects, and not as one of the insured, by the absence of 
hereditary taint, still the difference of mortality is very great be- 
tween two classes, each, after their way, absolved from all priva- 
tion, if not surrounded by everything to develop and sustain 
vigour. The principal excess of mortality occurs in pulmonary 
disease, which in the military is 7-7 per thousand, while among 
the Equitable insurers it is but 3:4, or one-half less. As might 
be expected, the deaths by diseases of the brain are more than 
double those of the military. 

The mortality of the soldiers, if compared with that of the 
whole civilians, is certainly high, taking the average age of the 
class of troops just mentioned to be about thirty; the mortality 
among them is at least one-third more than that deducible from 
the population returns (11:5 nearly) for the same age. If we 
compare, however, the annual mortality of persons between the 
ages of twenty and thirty who live im towns, it is 16 per 1000. 
This would tend to support the opinion of Major Tulloch that 
the high rate of mortality among the military is not owing to the 
deteriorating influence of their profession so much as to their 
being crowded into densely-populated districts. Perhaps some 
further attention to the site and to the roominess of barracks 
might diminish somewhat this excess of deaths in a population 
selected, be it remembered, for vigour and strength. Suicides 
form a larger proportion of the deaths among the Dragoon 
Guards and Dragoons in the United Kingdom than among any 

* In the Prussian army, the admissions into the aes ig are greater than with us, 
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being 111 per cent. per annum, though the mortality is less, 
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atlie? description of force ; a’ fact which is in some measure ac- 
counted for by Major Tulloch’s supposition tliat a large class of 
persons enlist in these corps who have, from dissipation, been re- 
duced from a higher sphere of life, and on whom the mental con- 
dition tends ‘powerfully to lead to self-destruction. The actual 
suicides were 1 in 20 of the whole mortality. Among the Equit- 
ablé insurers it is five times less, or 1 in 110. In France there is 
ainéng tiyilians annually’ 1 suicide to 18,000 mhabitants; Prussia, 
Ylin'14,404 ; in ‘Austria, 1. in 20,900; Russia, 1 in 49,182; in 
the’ state’-of New’ York, ‘1 in 7797; while among ‘the class of 
tréops whder consideration it is 1 nf 1274! 

*'Th ‘cities where a large portion of the military are quartered, 
thé rajio of ‘suicides is greater than in the whole population of 
the country, but’ still much below that ‘among ‘our troops. In 
Paris, the annual average of suicides was 1 in 2400 inhabitants ; 
in! Berlin, 1 in''2941; Geneva, 1 in 3900; London, I in 5000. 
‘On the’ whole,’ the’ suicides among ‘our Dragoon Guards and 
‘Dragoons ‘are’ at least five’ times more numerous than among 
dVilianss( mrobies ; 
sr ‘yéry unexpected result lias been'developed by these docu- 
ments with ‘réspéct to’ the! mortality of the Foot Guards, which, 
‘is ‘Compared “with the household’ cavalry quartered’ in ‘the same 
‘tnefropolis, ‘or with that ‘of other corps’ of ‘cavalry quartered 
‘throughout'the kingdom, exhibits a very striking difference. The 
tétal' strength of Foot Guards for the 7] years (1830 to 1836) 
Was''34,538—the total ‘deaths 7455 yielding an anntal average 
Strength of 4764 men, among whom 10$ die inthe year. The 
Tatio of ‘déaths, therefore, in 1000 is 21°6 per annum, or nearly 
one-half higher ‘than in the Dragdons ‘and’ Horse Guards. 
‘Ol 'Phis increase ‘of mortality cannot be charged’ on the climate 
‘of London, for the ‘average mortality of ‘the ciyil population of 
‘thé! metropolis ‘bétweeh the ages’ of! 20 and'40'is under’ 15 per 
1000, and that of the East India Company's labourers only 124 

4000 for’ the sate age. In the Metropolitan Police it is 

der 9 pet 1000! many, however, of this last’ ‘class of persons 
quit’ their duties ‘on’ finding ‘a’ deterioration ‘of health ; hence no 
‘sure comparative résult can be obtained. ' = 

| Phe mortality’ of ‘the’ household cavalry living in the same 
tole ag is'14-5, or Hot'so high by onehalf'as that of the Foot 
‘Gwards, ag , o.oo oe 

0 Phe ‘exposure to’ night duty of the’ Poot Guards, ‘although 
‘greater-than ‘that of the household cavalry, is not more, say the 


-¥eporters; than -that-of the troops -of the line quartered-in the 


towns of the United: Kingdom, quite as unhealthy as London—an 


_ exposure, he it remembered; borne by men, many of whom have 
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deteriorated health from former service. in the colonies... ;In the 
West India depéts, for example, the mortality is 18; at, the most 
unfavourable estimate. 

This excess of mortality among the Foot Guards appears to 
arise wholly from diseases of the Jungs, as the following compa- 
risons, prove. According to, the bills of mortality, about, one- 
third in a thousand deaths* occur from disease of the lungs 
among the civil, popylation of the metropolis; among the house- 
hold cavalry resident in London, of 1000 living 8-1 die, of the 
same disease ; among our Dragoon Guards, and Dragoons 7:7 ; 
while no less than 14°]. in 1000 of the Foot Guards ; perish an- 
nually of pulmonary disorders. It is remarkable, that the total 
mortalrty from all other causes is nearly equal between the two 
last classes of troops, being 7:5, in the Foot Guards and 7:6 in 

‘ the Dragoon Guards and Dragoons. 

The authors of the reports, after removing almost every appa- 
rent cause likely to produce the excess of deaths, conclude that 
mortality by disease of the Iungs among the Foot Guards is not 
a necessary consequence of a residence in the metropolis, but 
rather originates in some point or points in the moral or physical 
condition of that description of troops, from which the others 
are comparatively exempt. As supernatural causes are out of 
the question, we do not know what else, but physical or, moral 
conditions can account for this sad superiority in the Foot 
Guards. We shal], however, imitate the,reserve of the reporters, 
and merely say that the Wellington Barracks are, possibly not so 
healthfully situate as those of , Knightsbridge, and thatof late 
reading-rooms and a library have been established among some 
regiments of Foot Guards, to which a large proportion, of the 
men have subscribed. This, together with facilities of recreation 

.within the barrack-yard, cannot but tend to diminish the sum of 
those causes which act injuriously on the morals of this truly 
gallant and superb body of men. 

It would appear. also that the imyaliding of the Foot Guards 
is nearly one-half higher than among the cavalry, corps through- 
out the kingdom, and that the number of men discharged annu- 
ally from the household cavalry as unfit for service is, scarcely 
one-third as high as among the, Foot Guards after the same pe- 
riod of service ;-and, what is still more startling, the total num- 
ber discharged for disabilities in the Foot Guards is nearly 
double that from regiments of the line, whether in. healthy or 
unhealthy stations. Thus in Jamaica, there, were, discharged 
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* Viz. 328. in 10005 ‘while out of 745: deaths among the Fuot Guards, 487, or wp- 
wards of two-thirds, were from, pulmonary diseasos. aT 
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annually 16 in 1000; in Windward and Leeward command, 24 ; 
in Malta, 20; North American stations, 19; Foot Guards, 36. 

The data on the mortality of troops serving in the United 
Kingdom show that the ravages of disease fall heaviest on the 
oldest. Under the age of 18, 4 deaths occur annually in 1000; 
from 18 to 25, 13°9 in 1000; from 25 to 33, 14 in 1000; from 
33 to 40, 17:3; and above 40 the annual mortality was 26-7 in 
1000. The mortality increases in civil life with the advance of 
age nearly in the same proportion, as may be seen at p. 5 of 
this report. In the Foot Guards the ratio of mortality between 
the ages of 18 and 33 is nearly double that of the Dragoons and 
household cavalry ; it is also much higher than that of the Metro- 
politan Police, or that of the labourers in the East India Com- 
pany’s service for similar ages. 

The authors have arrived at a conclusion as to the influence of 
seasons which is to us inexplicable. They find that the autumnal 
months exercise, in all latitudes north of the Line, a peculiar 
pernicious influence on the health of the troops, though at the 
same time these very months are shown by them to be the 
healthiest in civil life. They have arrived at this strange result 
by a comparison of the mortality among the French as well as 
among our own troops, which renders it still more puzzling. 
The table opposite, compiled from the three volumes of reports 
before us, will at a glance show the mortality in all our colonies, 
and serve as a text to our commentary. It is thus read :—at the 
last line it will be seen that, in the United Kingdom, fifteen and 
three-tenths soldiers die every year from all diseases, while at 
Cape Coast 668°3 perish out of 1000; the yearly death by fevers 
_is one and four-tenths at home, while at Sierra Leone it amounts 
to 410 and two-tenths per 1000, and so on. 

Mediterranean Command.—The Mediterranean stations form 
.three distinct military commands—Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
Ionian Islands. 

. .Gibraltar—The Rock, 4700 feet in length and 1600 in 
breadth, rising abruptly to the height of 1439 feet, is often in- 
.tersected by deep gullies, which, though water lodges in them 
during winter, are always dry in summer, Towards the south 
there are several extensive tanks holding nearly two millions of 
gallons of water for the use of the garrison: there is no marsh 
nor swamp. The climate is subject to fogs and mists throughout 
the year, though in summer it is dry and sultry. The easterly 
winds or levanters, sweeping the Mediterranean, come surcharged 
with moisture, and bring with them the unhealthy season, which 
“‘Tasts from July to November. During the prevalence of these 
‘winds wounds are said to become aggravated, acute diseases 
‘ arise, 
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arise, ‘and’ ‘many convalescents relapse and perish: the west 
winds;'on the contrary, ‘are clear, dry, and ‘refreshing, and hap- 
pily ‘blow directly on the town. ' The rains) set in with great 
violence in ‘the end of September; and continue to fall at’ inter- 
vals; though much more lightly, till May: this is succeeded by 
drought; during which'vegetation would perish were it not irri- 
gated artifitially. ‘The autumn is filled with heavy; dews and 
thick fogs, keeping up a constant dampness, exceedingly disagree- 
able to the sensations. ' | hig 

‘ Malta.—The physical characters of Malta'differ in many par- 
ticulats from those of Gibraltar. | ‘It is not mountainous, though a 
rocky range, stretching across’ its entire breadth, rises to the eleva- 
tidn of’ 1200 feet. ' The surface of the island is that of an arid, 
rocky, inclined plane sloping from south-west to north-east, where 
it’ dips into the o¢ean: It has ‘neither ‘river; lake, nor swainp, 
except two’ small’'spots at the head of St. Paul's Bay, where the 
otean has receded and left a moist soil: Gozo, a small’ island 
séparated bya narrow ‘strait’ from- Malta, is ‘hilly ‘and fertile, 
having’ the same geological structure as’ Malta. 

‘The temperature'of ‘Malta is in summer quite as high as the 
heat' of the tropics.’ The rock absorbs the’ solar tay, and ra- 
diates it ufter sunset; so as’ to’ allow of little diminution of tempe- 
rature during the night, thus creating’ 'a sensation of extreme 
languor and ‘oppression, not alleviated by the hot winds ‘which 
have conte over the parched deserts of Africa. From December 
to’ February the rain falls‘in' violent torrents, so: that till’ March 
the air is surcharged with moisture, ‘after which there is scarcely 
a drop of rain for the next five months, and the’ sky is without a 
cloud.’ The siroeco or south-east wind prevails in’ the autumnal 
mioriths, and is: undoubtedly a source of great discomfort to the 
feelings ‘and of prejudice’ to the ‘health: Both Gibraltar and 
Malta dre’ supposed to be very healthy, and'to afford a glimpse 
of hope to those who suffer under that fatal scourge of our race— 
corisumption ; but’ this’¢onclusion, ‘or rather impression, is op- 
pugned in these reports. Our authors state that in the United 
Kingdom 66 pet 1000 ‘are’attacked by this dreadful malady, 
while in Gibraltar the amount is 8-2} ‘at Malta '6*7; and! 5°3 in’ the 
Totian ‘Islands.’ This would seem to’prove that, with the excep- 
tion of the Tonian Islands; the Mediterranean ‘is’ not; as is gene- 
rally supposed, favourable to pulmonary! complaints, but’ rather 
the reverse. If the inflammatory diseases ‘of the lungs, as pleurisy 
atid prieumonia, be compared'in these several countries, the result 
‘9s; that these affections are twice as prevalent in the Mediterrancan 
ag in’ the’ United Kingdom, and that iti the mild climate of Malta 
they  are‘also twive as fatah: e060 wile cud) or 
; We 
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29We, have much difficulty in, assenting te. this conclusion ; for, 
lopkiner at the general table affixed to, this article, and;tracing the 
mortality from all diseases of the lungs,im the yarious, colonies, it 
appears, that fewer deaths, from) this source, take place, in, the 
whole Mediterranean stations than; at home., The. relative pro- 
portion,of deaths is, we think, a, safer,.criterion of the prevalence 
of consumption than the relative number of attacks, which is,that 
assumed, by our authors. ., Nothing. is, more difficult .than; the 
or of phthisis in its early stages, and nothing so. easy in|its 
last: |hence we find, p. V1 @, Report on the Mediterranean,\ that 
the. zatio of attacks. to, those;who.die. is as..1, to 2,.,,. Now, itis 
quite, clear, that in no,country in. the world do evehalf of those 
attacked by this malady recover. , ‘Fhe reporters seem perfectly 
aware ofthis difficulty, and suggest,, by. way.,of,,explanation, 
that,.all the admissions which do not ,appear to have, terminated 
fatally, ave not; necessarily-to. be held as recoveries, since »many, of 
the.consumptive patients were invalided home, or the same:pexson, 
in| a> lingering ‘malady, anight, have , been, discharged |,and. ,e- 
admitted. It is true,,that,. beth these. causes. are, sufficient, to 
account. for -the seeming incongruity; were, they; proved, to, exist ; 
but jour authors, state that..they have, no means of ascertaining 
this,, All ,we would, wish; to say\in reference. to, this subject ..is, 
that, though the,,conclusion with regard; to the greater, frequency 
of, consumption in, these two spots.of the Mediterranean. than at 
heme, may be well founded, we-have,as.yet.no decisive proof of it, 
Ag’ to othen maladies, it would appear that. at, Gibraltar every 
man is under treatment, once,,a-year, ‘The, deaths. by.fever are 
enerhbalf; and! the{ admissions, twice} as. much more,.as) at home, 
The larger number. of, deaths by malady of this,class;is owing, to 
the yellow, fever, which is a, casual. visitant ; if, that be, deducted, 
only 2°3,die. of fever im 1000 strength., , (Phe, admissions for;.all 
diseases of, the lungs is \yery little, Jess than, that. at .home. 
Catarrhs,, im spite.ef the fogs .and, humidity, are. less; frequent 
than with ws 3and, though. inflammations. of the | lungs, are, more 
‘so; they.ane infinitely milder ; ‘thus while, in the United Kingdom, 
1: death takes: place in every.,18,¢ases.of polmoney: inflammation, 
in: Gibraltar ontyol am.45 dies: - 2) 55.1; 
«>The diseases of the bowels, are re as | tnrevalent nad sheige 
as fatal there.as-here;.a result which we, think the, reponters have 
clearly: traced.to| galt junk, Se) &c.,, used.in climates, which; es- 
specially. require - the | most. «ligestible. matexial. ; (We are, glad. to 
find: that them, suggestion as.to a more abundant.supply, of fresh 
neat, and, végetables, in. tropical climates. has met. with jprompt 
pattentions | and) that,already a. great. diminution! of, mortality, bas 
been observed—thus affording one more| instance of| hew. much 
svi of 
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of life hangs on the fiat of those who are in power, and with 
what ease an unenlightened economy may be made the means 
of wholesale slaughter. 

The number of admissions in Malta is greater, though the 
mortality is less than in Gibraltar, Fevers are also more preva- 
lent there, and twice as much so as at home. Intermittents are 
unknown. There is a very marked difference in the mortality 
from fever in different stations of this little island. The annual 
admissions at Valetta were 132 per 1000 strength, of whom 
1:4 died annually; at Cottonera the annual admissions were 178 
and the deaths 3°5, while at Floriana the deaths were 4 and 
the admissions 217. This shows, what we shall see throughout 
these reports, that it is not the general influences, as heat, 
moisture, electricity, &c., which determine the conditions of 
fever, so much as these combined with locality. In Malta, as 
in the Ionian and West India Islands, the separation of two 
places by a very few miles often makes the mortality from four 
to ten times greater. This startling result has been well worked 
out by the authors of these reports, so as to force the autho- 
rities to select positions good in a hyegenic as well as a mili- 
tary point of view. In spite of the equability of a temperature 
not varying 4° in the year, pulmonary disorders are stated to be 
more fatal in Maltathan at Gibraltar. Here bowel complaints 
carry off 3-6 per 1000 annually of the men, while the officers, 
who have plenty of fresh food, suffer in a very slight degree. 
This class of malady, especially dysentery, is certainly connected 
with temperature, hence the utmost pains should be taken with 
regard to the dietary of our soldiers in warm climates, and every- 
thing difficult of digestion be avoided. ‘The Maltese troops, it 
is true, are in their native climate; hence the mortality ought to 
be less than that of the British soldiery, whose duties, however, 
they share, and yet the difference can scarcely be accounted for on 
this ground alone. Their diet consists of rice, fresh vegetables, 
and fish, that of our troops of salt beef chiefly, with less of vege- 
tables: the mortality in the Maltese is less than half that in the 
British force, 

Ionian Islands.—Skirt the shores of Greece from the entrance 
of the Adriatic to the southern extremity of the Morea, from 
N.W. to S.E.—their general aspect is mountainous, rugged, 
and for the most part comparatively barren; they look like 
masses of bare rock broken into picturesque forms, and inter- 
sected by deep gullies and clefts, The coasts are deeply in+ 
dented with shallow bays and lagoons, of which the banks are 
swamps. Except at Corfu, the extent. of marshy ground is 
inconsiderable. The islands. are by no means remarkable for 
3g . luxuriant 
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luxuriant vegetation. Like all mountainous districts, they are 
subject to sudden vicissitudes, having the extremes of cold and 
heat, moist and dry, in rapid succession in a few hours. The 
snowy mountains of Albania lower the temperature during winter 
and spring in the neighbouring isles; while the rocky soil, re- 
taining the sun’s rays, renders summer as oppressive as in south- 
ern latitudes. Hence the changes are felt ina greater degree 
than the thermometer would indicate. The average of heat in 
January is 52}°, in August 814°; the south wind is moist, not 
unfrequently accompanied by sirocco, during the continuance of 
which all vegetation is parched and languid, and the animal 
| powers succumb—convalescents relapse—fevers become more 
fatal—wounds open. 

The rain falls, as in northern temperate zones, in showers 
rather than in the torrents of Gibraltar and Malta. The greatest 
fall is from November to March; the least from June to 
September. Earthquakes are frequent. 

During the early part of the period included in the report, the 
troops were employed in duties differmg from those in the other 
commands—in making roads amd communications in the interior 
of these islands, for which they received extra pay. The severest 
cases of disease arose in these working parties ; whether the result 
of their labour, or of the excesses placed within their reach by 
extra pay, is questioned by the medical men on the spot. Within 
the last six years, a very great reduction has taken place in the 
mortality of the troops. In 1817, the annual mortality per 1000 
mean strength was 49; in 1818, 27; in 1819, 34: whereas in 
1834-5-6, it was respectively 16, 13, and 15 per 1000. 

The reporters, while they acknowledge that this great dimi- 
nution of deaths extends to all the islands in the command, do not 
profess to assign the cause. But the facts they adduce point to 
it forcibly ; viz., to the improvements in the moral and phy- 
sical condition of these colonies set on foot immediately on their 
cession to us. The hospital 4nd barrack accommodation, cramped 
and stinted by the parsimony of a colonial legislature having no 
earthly interest in the well-being of its conquerors, has been en- 
Jarged. Our government has taken the comfort and welfare of 
its troops into its own hands, the Ionian authorities paying a cer- 
tain sum into the British treasury for repairs of barracks and hos- 
pitals. Agriculture has been encouraged—wastes and morasses 
have been drained and cultivated. In a word, a vigilant and 
paternal charge has been exercised, and the result is that which 
attends the advance of civilisation everywhere—an ameliorated 
climate and a diminished mortality ; which last, as compared with 
-1817, is marked. by a diminution of 200 per cent: in favour of 
‘ la 1836. 
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1836, Taking, however, the whole period from 1817 to 1836, 
the, annual mortality in the command has been 28°3, per 1000 of 
mean strength ; so that. these islands have, on the whole, exercised 
_a much more inimical influence than that of the other Mediter- 

ranean stations :—a glance at our table will show this, as also that 
the salubrity of these islands is very various. 

The mortality, of the natives, however, ,is exactly that of the 
civil population of Malta, 1 in 39; which, by the way, is that 
of the south of Europe, Feyers of all kind, not eruptive, 
are the chief. scourges ; for while in 1000 of mean strength, 5 
annual admissions for fevers take place in Gibraltar, and 8 in 
Malta; no Jess than 132 are. attacked by, intermittents in this 
command ; and for.117, attacked by common continued fever in 
Gibraltar, and 152 ,in Malta, 226 in 1000 are seized in the 
Ionian Islands. The,remittent, unlike those in the West Indies 
and Africa, which are severe at all seasons, rages only from July 
to October. . 

The inhabitants suffer, though not equally, from these fevers ; 
they are not the most rife where there is the most marsh. _ In the 
whole twenty years, there were only two deaths from eruptiye 
fevers, and they were from scarlatina. 

The climate, though variable, is favourable to all diseases of the 
lungs. , Catarrhs are neither half so prevalent, nor half so pro- 
ductive of, mortality, as in Gibraltar, Malta, or at home. The 
proportion of consumptive attacks is less numerous, the absolute 
mortality less than at Malta. In Malta, Gibraltar, and the United 
Kingdom, 6 per 1000 haye been annually attacked by consump- 
tion—only 5 in the Ionian Islands. . However; the reporters 
think, and with justice, that age may have some share in pro- 
ducing this difference, since one-third of the troops at Gibraltar 
and Malta are under twenty-five, while only one-fifth are so in the 
Ionian Islands. 

Tnflammations of the lungs are more fatal in Corfu and Cepha- 
lonia than in other Ionian Islands. Diseases of the liver are not 
so common as at Malta; much more so than,at Gibraltar.. Our 
table shows that Zante (where the wine is good and plentiful) is 
the only island of the command where this class of malady is 
frequent and extensive. is 

Chronic dysentery is more fatal in the Ionian Islands, than. in 
the East or West Indies, In these the deaths are 1 in every 6 
admissions; in Gibraltar 1 in 4;, in Malta 1 in 6; in the Ionian 
Islands 1 in 44. _ For ‘this scourge of the tropic, a removal to a 
cold: climate is the only cure, Delirzum tremens, or the madness 
of drunkards, is very prominent in these islands, as compared 
with the rest of the Mediterranean command, And no wonder— 
cheapness 
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chéapness of wine, plenty of money, the defective enclosures of 
barracks, and the scattering of men in small detachments for 
Satigue—here, in short, we have every facility to tempt the British 
soldier to his besetting sin, in the absence of which he would be 
perfect—uniting indomitable courage with patience and great 
reverence to authority, 

The results as to the invaliding on the Mediterranean com- 
mand show that 16 per 1000 are annually rendered wnfit for 
service in Gibraltar; 20 in Malta; 18 in the Tonian Islands: 
41 per 1000 are constantly sick in Gibraltar ;-45 in Malta; 47 in 
the Ionian Islands’ The average sick time each year for each 
soldier is 15 days for Gibraltar; 16} for Malta; 17 for the Ionian 
Islands’; and the average duration of each attack in these places 
is‘ respectively 154, 144, and 14} days. Hence in Gibraltar, 
hdh less number are constantly ill, they remain longer so 
than in the other Mediterranean stations, owing, it would seem, 
to the greater prevalence of consumption, a chronic mala‘ly. 

“The influence of age and length of residence on the mortality 
shows that ‘seasoning,’ as it is termed, is a fallacy. “From the 
table‘'at p..59 of ‘the report, it appears that the deaths are in- 
creased with the advance of ‘age’ on all’ the Mediterranean ‘sta- 
tions ‘much more rapidly than in the United Kingdom—especially 
, at’ Malta.’ Fever is more fatal in proportion to the age of those 
it’ attacks, especially in the Tonian Islands; and as the oldest 
soldiers are usually thosé¢ who have been the longest residents, the 
inference is that seasonihg can ‘be no safeguard. 

'The ‘comparison of the diseases of ‘privates and officers is, from 
the facility of removal in the’ Mediterranean stations, incomplete. 
It ‘appears, however, that the annual ratio of deaths per 1000 
officers ‘is 13-5! for’ Gibraltar; 16'9 for’ Malta; and 17-5 for thie 
Fonian Tslands. 5 lati 

The influence of season on the mortality is chiefly to be judged 
of by the prevalence of acut¢ disease. ‘From! July to’ November 
is, ‘according ‘to this measure, the baneful ‘season.’ During this 
iv’ ‘Gibraltdr and“Miulta’ the’ ‘acute’ ‘¢akes “are ‘twice, and’ in’ the 

Tonian Islands'thrice; as nuimerous as for the rest of the year.’ In 
| the’ Tattér islands, during the other portion of ‘the’ year, ‘say the 

reporters, the degree of health enjoyed by the ‘troops is perhaps 
tined{ualled in the globe ; while'in the former phe climate ‘appears 
to be’ as inimical as that of the West Indies. |” 
‘We must not, ‘howéver, omit reminding ‘the reader that the 
healthfulness of’ ‘these beautiful ‘islands has been amazirigly in- 
| creased since‘ they have been’ in our’ hands, ‘and we ‘Believe ‘will 








still ¢ontinte to augment. Bata RS ek act 
| West Indies Our West India possessions ‘are divided into four 
= military 
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inilitary commands, of which we shall noti¢e only the Windward 
and Leeward, and the Jamaica, passing over the Bahamas and 
the Honduras. 

The Windward and Leeward command, besides the continental 
territory of British Guiana, includes several islands, portions of 
that chain which stretches across the great gulf separating North 
from South America. These islands differ in their physical attri- 
butes, and therefore in their influenee on health. Trinidad, 
Tobago, St. Lucia, and Dominica are bold and mountainous, 
filled with ravines and deep gullies, impervious to the breeze, 
where the torrents at the rainy season stagnate amid the masses 
of decaying vegetation which have fallen from the dense forests 
which everywhere shroud the mountains, The climate is damp 
and variable in temperature. On the other hand, Barbadoes and 
Antigua are comparatively low, barren, and rocky, scant in vege- 
tation, possessing an equable temperature, and a dry climate. 
The other islands possess characteristics intermediate between 
these; while the coast of British Guiana is an immense tract of 
swamp and marsh covered with forest, and only a few feet above 
the level of the ocean. The mean temperature of this command 
is 804°, being in none of the islands above 82°, or under 79°; it 
is also extremely uniform, the range of the thermometer, even in 
the most variable islands, not being more than 13°; while in 
others it is only 4° in the year. In Britain the annual range is 
30°. The barometrical range with us is from 2 to 3 inches in the 
year ; in these islands it is not more than } to 4 an inch, indicating 
what slight variation the elasticity and pressure of the atmosphere 
undergo. The average annual quantity of rain is said to be from 
60 to 70 inches in the whole command, which is about thrice 
thatin Britain; but there it falls in torrents, inundating the whole 
country, unless the soil be dry and apt for drainage. The four 
seasons of temperate climates are represented by two wet and two 
dry, the former of which vary in the various settlements, according 
to their relative proximity to the equator, rain following the course 
of the sun. In the most southerly, Guiana, the vernal rains 
extend from December to January, the autumnal from May to 
August; while in the most northerly, the former commence only 
in April or May, and the latter extend from October to December. 

The heat is tempered for nine morths of the year by the trade- 
wind, blowing from the east and its collateral points, except in 
August and December, when it veers round to the west and south, 
with frequent calms. The hurricane season extends from August 
till the end of October, during which great devastation occurs in 
some of these islands. 

The average number of white troops stationed in the Leeward 
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and. Windward command, during the twenty years from 1817 to 
1836, was 4333. Each man appears, on the average, to have 
been under medical treatment about twice in the year; that is, the 
cases of sickness are on the whole about twice as numerous as at 
home. At home, only 1 in 67 cases treated ends in death; in this 
command 1 in 24. Taking in all causes of mortality, one-eleventh 
of the force have died annually, which is six times the mortality 
of our troops at home. Great as this is, the destructive influence 
of the climate appears to have undergone a marked amelioration, 
as measured by the mortality occurring during the fourteen years 
antecedent to 1817, viz., 1803 to 1816; the annual ratio of deaths 
having been, during this period, 138 per 1000 of white troops, or 
about one-half more than the average of the last twenty years. 

We must not pass without a comment, though the reporters 
have done so, the barrack accommodation, signalised as it is 
either by great negligence or great ignorance as to what concerns 
human life. In a tropical climate, as many men were placed in 
one room as the breadth of their bodies would admit. The ac- 
commodation, as it is termed, was twenty-three inches per man, 
or just space enough to swing the hammocks, in which, instead of 
bedsteads, they were slung side by side. This state of things 
endured up to 1827. Since this period three feet three inches 
have been allowed per man, and the barrack has in every respect 
been made more roomy and commodious. Still, however, this 
space is too little for health, unless artificial ventilation be resorted 
to. 

The whole of this subject, of the best mode of lodging bodies 
of men in our charitable buildings, our schools, workhouses, and 
factories, and barracks, is wofully neglected. The architects 
(judging. from the alterations their buildings require) know 
literally nothing about the matter ;~and the sum of ex- 
perience as to the best ‘sewerage’ for contaminated air is, even 
with medical men, loosely ascertained. It would be well were a 

rtion of the medical staff of our colonies formed into a board of 
health for the purpose of preventing disease. Had this been so 
ordered, the flagrant example we have just quoted could not have 
been permitted to exist an hour. Fevers are the scourge of these 
West India islands. More than a third of all the hospital ad- 
missions, and about one-half of the deaths, are from this cause. 
As compared with our fevers, ten men are seized in these islands 
for every one attacked at home ; and for one death by fever with 
us, twenty-five take place there. 

Of the whole number of fever cases two-fifths arise from in- 
termittents, which are seldom fatal. ‘These abound in Demerara, 
Berbice, and Trinidad, where the barracks are plunged among 

marshes. 
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marshes. . In the other, islands, they, are, little, knowns «: The ma- 
‘lignant fevers, remittent, or yellow fever, rage chiefly in“Dobago, 


Guiana, St, Lucias, and Dominica,,,,.. The ¢ommon);dontitiued 


fever kills one in twenty-three, instead, of one,in.seventy-eight as 
at home. It is. equally,-prevalent.in all,the, islands,, .ruptive 
fevers are so yare that only thirteen, .cases..and;,one,, death have 
Occurred iy the last twenty years, ;\// 


_ Fewer persons are attac ed by, pulmonary complaints; than an 


Britain,. but, more die; 104 ,per, 1000, have,.been;. annually 
cut off in these islands; whereas in. England..the, utmost) mor- 
tality from, this cause has heen; $$. per ,1000.,,.1t -would 
seem that inflammations of the lungs and chronic gatarrh are twice 
as ‘numerous and twice as fatal as at home. , ; Diseases of the. liyer 
aré Jess common in the West than inthe East. Indies :,they,are,on 
the other hand, thrice as prevalent, and create fiye times more.of 
rhortality in the latter climate than in that,of Great Britain., ‘The 
maladies of the stomach and bowels are both rife and fatal:.421 
pér 1000 are annually attacked in the West India. islands ; , while 
at’ home, only 95 per, 1000, are attacked, The deaths, in 
the former are just forty times those at home,;. for one, death,in 
2000 in Great Brijtain,.we find 21 in 1000, in. the. islands. 
The diseases of ‘the brain are about four times as high as,among 
thé ‘same number of troops at home; of, these, considerably 
trioré than’ one-half, we regret to add, are clearly traced. te 
intémpérancé. A glance at our table, will show |the peculiar 
inffuence of ‘each island. ‘Tobago is most remarkable, for fever 5 
Doitinica’ for diseases of the bowels and brain; Barbadoes 
for‘those of the lafgs; Grenada for those of the ,liver,; , while 
Trinidad is most noted for. its dropsies. | Why these things are 
so it'is iinpossible to determine: the reports furnish on_ this 
heail tio light. rr “gers ¥ 
© Influence of Age'and Length of Residence on Mortality among, 
Troops.1n’'the Windward and Leeward command, where the 
anrittal ‘mortality, from‘all causes, is 85 per 1000, the extent of 
itivaliding is‘24 al 1000’ of the strength anngally. In Jamaita, 
the: dinniial mortality from ‘all causes is 143 per 1000: the extent 

of invalidity 18°16 per'1000."" | nag eee Bit 
‘Of every 1000 white soldier's, 87 are constantly ineffective from 
sickness “in the’ Windward*and’ Leeward command, and 63 in, 
Jamaica; though the’ latter is thé mést uthealthy, This peculiarity 
is atttibutable to the fact that fevers are more common in Jamaica 
than ‘in the other stations, and herice' the hospital is sooner cleared, 
Fri'the' United Kingdom, 40 per 1000 are constantly ineffective. 
Each soldier tay réckon'ion''23 days’ sickness in the year. in. 
Jamaica; ‘ind’27 }'daysin the Windward and Leeward command, 
detisteatty ect hal feove 1 Ni The 
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The ‘average duration of each attack in the former is 13} ‘days ; in 
the latter; 144:°5° ba a aes 
» "Phe difference'of the mortality among officers, compared with 
the' troops; °is*curious, ‘and in''a great ‘measure affords a test 
as to’ the real’ influence of ‘climate. '“The results show that the 
admissions and deaths among the officers are only half as high as 
among the men. In the Windward and’ Leeward Islands. ,the 
mortality among '1000'strength of either class is, ‘for the officers, 
42,;' for the’ men; ‘78°5, from all causes.” In the Jamaica, com- 
mand; “83-4 officers‘ and’ -121*3 mén ‘pérish annually in the 1000. 
Fevérs carry off in the islands 29, and in Jamaica 69 per 1000 
of officers, while of the men 101 perish from this cause in the 
latter; and 36-9 in the former command., The remittent fever is 
more intense among the officers than among the troops, 1 in 5 
dying of those attacked in the former, and in 8 only in the latter. 
In the Leeward and Windward command, 3-2 among 1000 officers 
perish annually from pulmonary diseases, while the same causes 
kill 10-4 of the men, ‘In Jamaica, the ratio is 2 officers, and 7:5 
of the men for these maladies. .Now this very remarkable dif- 
ference, not to be traced to the removal of the officers from these 
stations, shows that the climate alone of the West Indies will not 
account for the mortality by diseases of the lungs. The reporters 
prove ‘satisfactorily that neither exposure nor, intemperance act in 
producing this excess of mortality among the men, since non- 
commissioned officers, who are not more, exposed than the com- 
missioned to night air, and who are compelled to be sober, under 
the penalty of immediate reduction to the ranks, exhibit the same 
rate of mortality as the privates. 
The reporters hint that bad air and bad food, which are_known 
to produce consumption in those not constitutionally. predisposed 
to that malady, may solve the point. In general, these reports 
show that far too much salt provision is allotted to, ;the men; 
and we would ask whether the same space of barrack room is 
apportioned in a ry as in, temperate, climates; if s0,.,it 
is a capital error. With regard to the influence of age and length 
of residence on mortality, the reporters infer that, the ;doctrme 
of ‘seasoning’ is erroneous, since the deaths are more numerous 
among those who have been Jongest, in the) tropics, and, that 
the chance of mortality increases with the age of those attacked, 
The annual mortality per 1000 in civil life, according to the Car- 
lisle tables, is, for England, from 18:to 25,7; from: 25.to 33,85 
from 33 to 40, .10°7; from 40 to 50, 141... Jnthe;Windward and 
Leeward commands, for these same. periods, it, is 50, 74,'.974 
123; and in Jamaica, 70, 107, 331,128. So that,, instead, of 
the mortality among our West India troops diminishing with the 
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advance of age, it increases much more rapidly than in this 
country. The annual mortality of those resident only one year 
in Jamaica was 77 per 1000; of those resident two years, 87 per 
1000; and of those who had been longer in the island, 93 per 
1000. This will show that the influence of length of residence is 
deteriorating. However, it would appear that the older troops, 
though suffering more from the ordinary diseases, suffer less from 
the epidemics of the tropics than the fresh. 

It is probable that, for the mass of Englishmen, the influence 
of the tropics is beyond the power of their constitution to become 
inured to it—a poison too strong to be tolerated—but with others 
acclimatisation is, we think, certain, The English soldier or 
sailor is by far the least pliable of the European military, retaining 
his home virtues and vices, and attempting to carry into another 
hemisphere the habits, the prejudices, and the customs of his 
native land. In despite of the hot sun which is burning overhead, 
or the jungle which surrounds him on all sides, he pursues, with a 
recklessness of danger, all that his intense energies prompt, and is, 
wherever he goes, the theme of perpetual wonder to the natives 
of climates which he defies—alas! not with impunity, Hence, 
before the doctrine of non-acclimatisation be admitted, allowance 
should be made for habits, which, though the same at home or 
abroad, yet, being differently combined, may produce very different 
results. A set of men may, by their habits, lay the foundation of 
malady in the first year of their residence in a tropical climate, 
which shall appear only in the second ; and it is clear that a con- 
stitution so deteriorated will tend to decay with an accelerating 
force. To disentangle causes so as to produce a clear result, we 
ought to have details as to the influence of residence on the civil 
population of the West Indies ; and these are wanting. It would 
appear, out of twenty-one corps, that in nine the mortality was 
greater in the first than in subsequent years, and in the twelve 
others, less. The reporters think that this apparent exception 
arose from four epidemics having raged among the troops. 

Jamaica.—From 2000 to 3000 troops are situated in ten dif- 
ferent parts of this island ; and it is curious to remark how very 
various is the mortality on a spot of earth 170 miles long and 
50 broad. A range of mountains 8000 feet in height forms a 
complete barrier between the north and south sides. The seasons 
are different, as well as the soil, on the two sides. In the north, 
the rains are a month later in their commencement, and much 
longer in duration, than on the south; a greater quantity falls, 
and is more equally distributed, and, being nearer the mountain, 
the atmosphere is cooler and more variable. The high land in 
the interior has a very different character from either wee In 
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fact, every climate may be procured in the island. At an eleva- 
tion of 4400 feet, the thermometer ranges 55° to 65°, and in 
winter is 44°; and the vegetation of the tropics is nowhere seen. 
The rapid alternations of mountain districts are very apparent 
here. The yellow fever, raging pestilentially below in the plain, 
never reaches 2500 feet above it in any part of the globe. : 

The annual ratio of mortality per 1000 strength of the white 
and black troops is at 





Up Park Camp . ° 140°6 
Port Royal ° 113°1 
Fort Antigua . ° 713°5 
Spanish Town. ° 162°4 
Honey Hill . 90°2 
Port Antonio . 149°3 
Falmouth ° . 102°6 
Montego Bay . . 178°9 
Maroon Town . . 32°71 

*  Lucea . . 84°9 

Average of the whole island , . 121°3 


Here, then, side by side, we see what the influence of locality 
is in comparing the mortality of Maroon Town with that of 
Montego Bay. The distance of Maroon Town from Montego 
Bay is eighteen miles, The latter, however, is on the sea-shore, 
and inclosed on all sides but one by a range of mountains. The 
result is a degree of heat more intense than in any other part of 
the island, and probably malaria from the admixture of salt-water 
with the moisture from the hills. Maroon Town is situated 2000 
feet above this deadly level. Every feature of healthy locality 
seems here to combine: an elevated plain of several hundred 
acres, diversified by mountain, hillock and valley, necessitates the 
separation of the houses and barracks. It is surrounded on all 
sides by lofty mountains, except towards the north-east, where it 
opens on a vast expanse of sea and land. The average annual 
mortality by fever is 15 per 1000, while at Montego Bay it is just 
ten times greater, or 150 per 1000: 

We shall say. but a very. few words. as to the mortality of the 
black troops in these and in our other colonies. If the annexed 
Table II. be compared with that for the white troops, it will afford 
at a single glance much matter for thought. Thus fevers destroy 
410 per 1000 of the white troops annually in Sierra Leone, and 
only 2°4 of the blacks. In Jamaica, for 101 whites which fall 
victims to this, malady per 1000 im the year, eight blacks die. 
The negro, however, bears very ill the removal from his native 
climate, even to one which, as in Malta and the West Indies, may 
be considered as resembling it. Our authors remark that all 
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over the wor]d the annual mortality of the natives of each country 
does not exceed 15 per 1000, between the ‘ages of. 20—40. 
Thus: the average annual mortality of the Maltese fencibles is 
9 per 1000} of the aborigines, composing the Cape corps of 
southern Aftica; it is 11 per 1000: among the Madras troops 13, 
and the Bengal 11 per 1000._ Now, the black troops of the 
West Indies exhibit--a mortality ef 40-per 1000 per annum, or 
thrice that of the East Indian troops in their native climate. 
In the Mauritius the black troops die in the same ratio as in 
the West Indies, and in Ceylon, where a considerable black 
colonial corps -was employed, the mortality was so high that 
they became nearly extinct in a few years. In Gibraltar, where 
the 14th West India regiment was quartered, and did garrison 
duty for. two years, under a notion of saving the white troops 
in the heat!of the day, the mortality was 62 per 1000, being 
four times ar: of the European ‘troops quartered on the rock. 
They perished: of inflamed lungs and bowel complaints of the 
acutest form; Fevers appear to have little effect on the negro— 
eruptive fevers excepted. 

On the Whole, the West India climate, while it affects in each 
island the negro as yariously as the white, has of late greatly:im- 
proved for both. | If the last line of the table for black troops be 
looked through, the reader will see that the mortality in all the 
islands, excepting Antigua, Grenada, and Tobago, is higher 
among the troops than the whole slave population. This is the 
more remarkable as the mortality. for the latter: includes that-for 
all ages, the sickly and the healthy, the old and the young: 
whereas, say the reporters, ‘ tliat of the troops is calculated for 
persons in the prime of life; so that, notwithstanding the alleged 
ill treatment of the latter, a much smaller proportion is found 
to die than of the former, who have neither severe duty nor harsh 
treatinent_to undergo.” caine 

As to our fatal settlements in Western Africa, the retention of 
which appears to us madness;.these reporters regret the deficiency 
of accurate materials ; adding:the sufficient apology—that they who 
were to“furnish them perished. They can say little on the in- 
fluence ef length of residerice.in-dimimishing mortality, because 
‘none Jived long enough to admit of any accurate opinion being 
formed.’ 5 3 

These possessions- are scattered oyer a line of coast stretching 
from St.’ Mary's on the Gambia, to Accra, nearly 1600 miles, 
presenting in its whole extent, ‘with every external variety of 
aspect, the common attribute of deadly influence to the white 
man. 

Sierra Leone, intermediate between Gambia and Accra, is a 

peninsula, 
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peninsula, eighteen miles by twelve, and consisting of a range of 
conical mountains from 2000 to 3000 feet in height, surrounded 
by a belt of ground from one to five miles broad. From north to 
south-east the whole adjoining territory is intersected by numerous 
creeks and rivers, which overflow in the rainy season, and form 
extensive swamps. For 700 miles the coast presents an oozy flat, 
raised but a few feet above the level of the ocean. The numerous 
rivers moving sluggishly easily deposit their mud when over- 
flowing, and afford a soil to interminable wildernesses of forest and 
brushwood, where the decayed vegetation of centuries lies rotting. 
The mountain-ranges are said to protect the peninsula from these 
influences on the one side, and the ocean on the other. _ But the 
Bulam shore is on the opposite side of the river, the soil of which 
is a ferruginous loam, flat and marshy. The Isles de Loss, five 
in number, lie sixty miles north of Sierra Leone. The nearest is 
three, the most distant is eight miles from the mainland. Craw- 
furd’s island, the centre of this group, is a granite rock, 250 feet 
high, 300 feet broad, and a mile and a half in length. It has 
neither marsh nor pool, nor the rank vegetation of the mainland. 
The principal settlement on the Gambia is the island of St. 
Mary's, 500 miles north of Sierra Leone. It abounds in all 
species of dense vegetation, which, during the hot season, create 
most offensive effluvia. The characteristic of the climate is ex- 
treme humidity; more rain falls in two successive days of August 
than in Britain throughout the entire year. Except at Sierra 
Leone, where the diurnal range of the thermometer is 10°, the 
transition from heat to cold, with dense chilling fogs, is sudden, 
and endures during many months. There are no trade-winds to 
reduce the temperature, though the peninsula has a regular sea 
and land breeze. During December, January, and February, the 
harmatan blows—a dry, parching, east wind, destructive in pul- 
monary diseases, but salubrious, as is said, in most others. No- 
thing can exceed the gloom of the weather in the two wet seasons : 
the hills are wrapped in impenetrable fogs, and the rain falls in 
such torrents that exercise and amusement must be forborne—the 
fatal diseases now make their appearance. To this wretched cli- 
mate, soldiers who commuted their punishment for service here, 
were sent, and brought with them vice, intemperance, and reck- 
less despair. The barracks, which in such a climate should have 
been most substantial, were so dilapidated that even the officers 
were forced to lodge in rude huts incapable of affording shelter. 
In 1821 the medical officer reported that had the then troops not 
been natives, they must all have perished in the year. In 1824 
and 1825, Europeans drafted from Britain were employed; the 
barracks were not remedied; ‘and,’ say the reporters, ‘ fatally 
indeed 
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indeed was the prediction fulfilled.’ In 1826, barracks said to 
be good were erected. 

Annually, during the eighteen years from 1819 to 1836, every 
man was thrice under treatment, and nearly one-half the force 
perished. The chief disease is fever, which on an average 
attacks each man once in nine months, and destroys yearly two- 
fifths of the force. The climate is favourable to diseases of the 
lungs, especially to inflammation, eight per 1000 being only at- 
tacked by it yearly, while in most of the other colonies the ratio 
is forty per 1000. But liver complaints are four times more pre- 
valent and fatal than in any other colony we possess; and 
diseases of the bowels yield forty-one deaths per 1000 strength 
annually. Of 1000 combatant officers, 230 died, and 275 sick- 
ened annually ; of the medical, 226 died, and sixty-eight sick- 
ened annually ; of the commissariat, 124 died, and 168 sickened. 
These last seemed to have escaped, from the nature of their 
duties exposing them less to disease. The small extent of inva- 
liding among the medical officers is attributable to their not being 
able to get leave to return home lest the colony should have been 
left without medical aid. We will not weaken by any comment 
the following remarks of Major Tulloch: he argues against the 
formation of penal corps in any colony :— 

‘It is obvious that if such a corps is stationed in a healthy climate, 
banishment to it can scarcely be looked on as a punishment ; but if sent 
to one exceedingly unhealthy, then the natural evils of climate are 
aggravated by despair, and that intemperance which despair too gene- 
rally induces. In addition to the dread of sickness with which the 
soldier is impressed on his arrival, there is the certainty that, under no 
circumstances, will he ever be permitted to return to his native land, and 
the excesses to which this gave rise during the period when mortality 
wus at its height in Western Africa, are stated to have been such as to 
baffle description, and could only be expected from men absolutely weary 
of life, and driven by despair to the verge of madness. Setting all 
restraints at defiance, regardless of the warnings of their medical attend- 
ants, or the fate of their comrades, every energy was directed to procure 
the means of that intoxication which they vainly looked to as the best 
resource against care, and in search of which they fearlessly encountered 
the tropical rays by'day, and the chilling dews by night : punishment 
was of no avail; that of death itself was derided by men who knew that 
in such a climate their hours were icy numbered: ‘To corporal 
punishment they had become so habituated that it lost its terrors, though 
it must have been inflicted by mo unsparing hands when twelve dae 
are recorded from it within a year. Even had their crimes been such 
as to involve the utmost penalty of the law, banishment to such a 
climate was obviously far from a commutation of punishment : not a 
twentieth part of the criminals sentenced to death in the United 
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Kingdom about that period were ever executed $:\the.rest were seut to a 
climate in which their lives were likely to be prolonged to their utmost 
paid | But owt of the same mumber of military \culprits sent tothe 
ast of Africa, one-half generally died during the; first.quarter, and the 
pi e dation of life amon the others did ; not exceed fifteen months, 
bs any ‘of the crimes which led them to this coast were by no means 
of '& Hatton dature either in a civil or a ‘nilitary point = view, as it too 
oftéti “happened” that” thosd' who wanted’ fortitude 'to bear a present 
pihishrient, though comparatively trifling, were glad to exchange it for 
ond! deferied, but of the ‘nature of which’ they were ignorant. "Rare, 
indeed; -were: the instances of improyement inthe culprits'of Wester 
Afcica, while) hundreds -became! more: depraved! from! association: and 
from their bopelessicondition.- No preper persons could, be obtained to 
act as non+commissioned officers; so that. it, toa often happened that. in 
any, attempts, at. mutiny, the, officers were, not only deprived af the car 
psrafion . their ‘Pubortinates, but eyen found them, among the ring; 
4 ‘he risk ‘of their lives and the safety of the colonies may, be 
nt when thus placed under the protection of a body ‘of armed 
fel his,’— “Report | on Vestern Africa, p. 26. 


Te, compensate: for ‘this awfél waste of life; our African pos- 
sessions at, the Cape, and. especially its eastenn frontier, present 
a seale of; moftality/ unknown in the’ rest of! the habitable globe: 
At|Gape Town itself, the annual mortality is less-than at-home, 
being: one in (forty-six, and this too, after it. has,received. the in- 
valids of the east:im the last.stages-of malady, In certain. districts 
where, this class of cases is excluded, the mortality, is one.in sixty- 
seven) or that.of the healthiest counties of England.’ Jn spite of 
indifferent | barrack. ‘accemmodation, fevers: aré; slight ;/ the inter- 
mittent and remittent are almost, unknown ; :and,of the eruptive 
class. only! nine.cases, and, one death have occurred. i in ‘nineteen 
years, Consumption, is, not so rife -even/as among. the Ionian 
Islands. | Rheumatism; however, is more prevalent than at home 
ov in.any-other colony. /On the eastern frontier. the, mortality is 
the,least|among all our colonies, or that.of the United Kingdom }, 
this;is lowing to the extreme rarity of diseases.of: the lung. From 
fewers,.to,.this — ig more — than, any re “oe of the 
world,, i eff? 

» (We: shall not emien jae any. ditiedien on the. caviais of | ~ 
fevers, as. jthe, subject. nequires a: more minute examination than 
we can, afigrd;.,, We: think, however, that the ‘reporters. liave ,at- 
tached ten, much, importance! to facts, which, when: taken. sso- 
latedly,: would! .scem to. throw grent doubt on tlie doctrine | of 
malaria,;; ItJis true that ‘heat alone, or moisture alone, or soil, of 
gedlogical, aspect, or! that all' these combined, do. not invariably 
in; all, years produce fervepes Eaually: Anuevis: it that: there aré 
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marshes im the»neighbourhood ' of: which we find ‘none: of those 
effects: so°visible in: spots’of a: ‘similar character elsewhere. But 
view the’ broad faet all’ over the world,and the scrutiny’ will show 
tit Wlierd there's decaying vegetable di ‘animal matter, heat and 
mibisture ‘will render ‘them noxious to, life ; "that in general, where 
there are marshes and swamps, there the higher animals languish, 
and the trayeller sees, nothing in these, oppressive, solitudes but.a 
few wretched, beings stunted: in, growth,..dull in. mind, trailing 
after) cattle,.as. poor,,and, miserable as, themselves..; Amidst) the 
stagnant waters of, Bresse, the plains of Forez, the Campagna of 
Rome; the: Pentine:Marshes, in the Lagoons of the Mediterranean 
shores; ‘the general aspect is ever the same—-a dank and noisome 
vegétation in a gréy' expanse, unbroken by movemertit either from 
bough’ or beast—and ‘a ‘heavy, ‘¢linging air, overwhelining” the 
most buoyant Spirits. °° We find in these very reports, the candor 
ahd scrupulous ‘honesty of which’ cannot be too much praised, 
materials enough, in our opinion, to show whet our authors. seem 
to impugn, the connexion of fever with situations in which de- 
cayedl'vegetdblematter abounds: |"Thus,im the Greek islands, gehe- 
ralby the most marshy: are: the most insalubrious—-for ‘instance, 
St:/Maord, with! its’ shallow lagoon. « ‘In'the: West’ Indian islands 
thesime holds good : ‘St. Lucia, Dominica, Tobago,! are “filled 
with untultivated ‘tracts, : ‘where de¢p ravines hold ‘in» stagnant 
pools the ‘spoils of a tropical vegetation accumulated for ‘centuries. 
Iv is precisely in these islands’ that fevers are so fatally abundant ; 
while in St. Vincent's} Antigua; and Barbadoes; where the drain- 
ageiis good, the’ valleys open to the breeze, the land’ better ‘cul: 
tivated; the vegetation ‘Jess dense, the mortality is diminished: 
Where ‘the: marshes: have been drained or deepened, there: also, 
asim the Tonian ‘islands; disease has imvariably been diminished. 
Phese ‘facts hold forth a promise that,'in the combat with nature,’ 
man! may immeasurably better the ‘condition of his’ existence, 
if ‘he persevere! unceasingly.' ‘A. great diminution in the mor- 
tality’ of ‘our’ possessions in’ the West’ Indies, atid inthe Ionian 
islands, ‘has ‘taken’ ‘place; ' andwe hesitate not im sayitig~ will 
continue to do so, if civilisation in its largest sense be! ad 
vanced: With regard to the fa¢ts’ which seem exceptions to ‘the 
general: influences causing fevers, these may be: met'by: others 
which /alioundin the ‘veports.:: ‘Fropical heat is’ not thé cause of 
fever, ‘say ‘the reporters, for St. Helena: is healthy; well, ‘then; 
endeavour as far as possible to: reduce ‘your unhealthy locality to 
the conditions $f ‘this: healthier: one.'* Hf ithé excessive moisture’ 
of' thes Malabar! coast: is a -preof that health may’ co-exist: with 
this condition; let-:us not ‘be discouraged: in our ‘endearours: to 
ain¢liorate the physical aspect of such of our colonies as abound 
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in moisture. If neither heat nor moisture be necessarily of 
themselves extensively injurious, it is a consolation to know that 
this is so with the more unchangeable elements of climate. If 
fevers are less rife in the uncleared marshy grounds of Canada 
than where the soil has been cleared, this is a reason for believ- 
ing that wood and water are not necessarily fatal, and that the 
immunity from malady is possibly dependent on the power of 
vegetation in abstracting superfluous moisture, and in preventing 
that fiercer action of the sun which calls forth emanations from 
decaying leaves. 

As for the instances adduced by Major Tulloch of fever being 
rife in islands devoid of the conditions supposed necessary to the 
production of malaria, it may be fairly argued that, as every kind 
of fever but ague may become contagious in the course of its pro- 
gress, so these maladies might have been carried thither by con- 
tagion; or, what is still more probable, that the noxious vapours 
may have been transported by the winds. That this may be so, is an 
inference by analogy from the known effects of the harmattan, the 
sirocco, and others, which bring unimpaired the influences of 
regions far removed from those in which they exhibit their effects. 
The instances, too, of ships at sea being attacked by fevers which 
are raging on the distant coast they are moving towards, are too 
numerous to make us hesitate a moment in adopting this theory 
for explaining the facts which are quoted in these reports as 
admitting of no explanation. 

A careful perusal of these documents will show, that in 
‘Western Africa, the Isles de Loss, Accra, and Sierra Leone, are 
not out of the influence of malaria, although they may be a few 
miles distant from the next swamp. In the Ionian islands, the 
rocky and barren islands of Vido, Ithaca and Cerigo are more 
unhealthy than Corfu, where vegetation and marsh abound. 
This should suggest an inquiry into the circumstances modifying 
the action of malaria; and not the denial of its existence ;—and 
these circumstances are numerous. Heat is necessary for the 
production of malaria, yet if it be excessive it destroys it: hence, 
in all marshy districts, the cool hours of the morning and eyening 
are dangerous, while noon is comparatively innoxious. The 
forest may be a prolific source of disease, but if it be pervious to 
the breeze, and only thick enough to ward off the intense action 
of the sun without checking evaporation, it affords an instance of 
wood and water exercising no injurious influence on health. 

In these and similar examples the mass of influences appear 
precisely alike, though they are not so. The same with regard to 
locality—fevers, as a general rule, rage in low places ; yet they 
are found as destructive in elevations of 1000 feet. The inference 
should 
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should be, not that elevation is of no avail, but that here some 
modification has occurred in the general. rule ;—and a closer in- 
spection of the examples will prove that these elevated spots all 
overhung a marsh, or were exposed to winds blowing over large 
malarious districts. Our authors have acted judiciously in pointing 
out to the army medical officers, whose reports are crammed with 
speculations on the causes of fever, the numerous exceptions to 
their favourite and varying theories ;—but their own views are too 
exclusive and gloomy. 

We disbelieve the discouraging doctrine that these scourges of 
the tropics are beyond our control; on the contrary, we would 
urge as strongly as possible on the individual, that in whatever 
climate he is placed, much of health depends on himself. On 
those who are in authority, whether on the spot or at home, we 
would most earnestly urge the necessity of watching over the public 
health, which they alone can influence; how largely, let these 
reports bear witness!—We can scarcely turn over a page with- 
out stumbling on some glaring defect in those arrangements which 
deeply affect the expenditure of life and treasure — barracks 
built on the same models in the tropics as at home, and these 
often dilapidated, and allowed to remain so till their tenants sick- 
ened and died—the rations fit for one season given in all—little or 
no reference had to the dietary best fitted for the change of climate 
—localities fixed on for permanent garrisons, where, had medical 
experience been resorted to, it would have proclaimed beforehand 
that no enemy could commit such havoc as the exhalations that 
must surround the soldier. 

Measures, however, have already, we rejoice to find, been taken 
to carry into effect the injunctions of these reports. The dete- 
riorating influences of a lengthened residence in the tropics will 
be checked by the rotation system, by which the troops are 
rapidly shifted. The rations are composed of fresher and more 
digestible materials in hot climates—healthier localities have, in 
various cases, been- selected for barracks. Should an increased 
population and prosperity give an impetus to agriculture, the im- 
mense tracts of waste lands in the West India islands will be 
brought into cultivation; dense forests will be removed, hence 
less moisture generated—and, where practicable, drainage adopted ; 
means than which none can be more powerful in changing all the 
physical attributes of climate. Finally, we are glad to say, no 
more white soldiers are to go to the settlements in Western Africa, 
except a few men volunteering as non-commissioned officers. 
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Arr, V. — Ppt By, ena Steric” Bib, ‘pp. hs, Lon- 
duc - 7 Ff don, ‘1889, Moo iscrocrtg 
E. have, ‘aed this modest, volume, of :poems., “Athi ets 
pleasure... 1t, is. full, of tenderness, fancy, andi truth, jand 
fhe to -he, commended... for, correct, versification , and. goad 
English,, The author--a clergyman, we; believe,, in early life-- 
has,.,appatently without, effort,,.acquired the. middle, and, most 
generally pleasing \tone,,of; Woxrdsworth’s, poetry, without. that 
mannerism, of phrase, and imagery by, which the modern countless 
imitators’ of ;this. great poet are, marked,,.and not, distinguished. 
Some among the, finest lines in the volume, are, perhaps, these 
addressed. to another, name of,.kindred power ;:,and, indeed), thie 
impress of Coleridge's mind on Mr. Sterling. is not less, percep; 
tible in these poems than that of Coleridge's, still, living friend. 
But neither in this instance, is there any.copying; principles, and 
master-lines of thoyght, indicate! the’ disciple; and the free and 
quiet expression proves him not. a recent,.one,/or a partisan. 
There are many who,canjbear testimony te the tender fidelity of 
much of the following description; ‘and the: — conveys a 
fair specimen of Mr. Sterling's manner: |»! 


* Like some full tree that bends with fruit “ne Maver, 
While gentle wind a quivering. descant weaves, 
He met the gaze;;! with Sibyl eyes, andibrowA 
By age snow-clads yet bright with summer's glow ; 
His cheek was :youthful;and his features play’d 
Like lights\and shadows in.a flowery glade, |, 
Around him flow’d, with-many. a varied fall, | | 
And depth of voice, ’mid smiles most musical, 
Words like the, Seraph’s, when in Paradise. - / 
He vainly strove to, make his hearers wise. | 
In sore disease I saw him laid—a shrine; 
Half ruin’d, and. all tottering—still divine, , 
*Mid broken arch and shatter’d cloister hung | | 
The ivy’s green, and wreaths of blossom clung: 
Through mingling vine and bay the sunshine, ell, 
Or winds and moonbeams sported round the cell ; 
But o’er the altar burnt that heaven ‘ame, 
Whose life no damps of earth avail’ | to tame, , 
And there have I swift hours a watcher been, ° 
Heard mystic spells, ‘and sights prophetic Been, 
Till all beyond appear’d a vast Inane, 
Yet all with deeper life revived again ; 
And Nature*woke in Wisdom’s hight, and grew 
Instinct with love’ that else she never knew : 
Expanding spirits fill’d her countless ‘furms, *’ 
And truth beam’d calmly through chaotic storms, 
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Till shapes, hues, symbols, felt the wizard’s rod, 
And while they sank in silence, there was God. 
O heart! that like a fount with freshness ran,’ &c.—p. 153. 
The principal poem in this collection, ‘The Sexton’s Daugh- 
ter,’is ‘a simple but ‘not hackneyed ‘tale,’ conducted with a'grégt 
deal of killin the narrative, and leaving'an unusual entireness of 
impression ‘on’ ‘the heart’ of’ the reader!''It' seems to ‘show the 
autlior master ‘of ‘that! rate talent: amongst poets, even of much 
higher #eneral powers, ‘of relating ‘the necessary facts ‘ini verse, 
without discontinuance of the-poetic tone’and impulsei; a faculty 
mowhich Shelley—to ‘mention only one superior | nameé—was'so 
sionally deficient: Jane is the'only child of the old, ‘silent, ‘and 
case-hardened ‘sexton of a country parish, to whom: ‘she ‘in’ her 
childhood is the'single object of emotioii, ‘and the ‘constant com- 
panion inthe works ‘of liis vocation :+ mmo a be 
dente * One daughter, little Jane, had’ he, 
oon 2ol¢ oo Phesilént sexton’s oily child's’ irod 
ME 997 Aad wher she laugh’d dloud and ‘free, si 
Wea TIET The grave old sexton smiled ; 1orezedtd 
i/o) 9 v9! Mov shé within His' heart had crept, 
») o> Himself he could not tell you why 5 “ 
But often he has almost wept;)'~ °!/ 
Because he heard her cry, 
All else to him appear’d as dead, 
Awaiting but the shroud and pall; 
‘It: séem’d that’ to"himself he said, 
** T:soon shall: digi the graves ofall.” - 
And ‘beast, ‘and manj and home, -and-wife; 
He saw with cold aecustom’d eye 
Jane only look’d'so fall ‘of life 
As ifthat'(?) she could never die 
And wihién she still ‘could hardly walk 
By holding fast his writikled finger, © 
So well he loved her'prattling talk, 
He often from ‘his work would linger.’ 
Around ‘her waist in sport he tied 
The coffin-ropes for leading-strings ; 
And on his spade she learnt to ride, 
And handled all his churchyard things. 
Henceforth on, many asymmer day, 
While hollowing deep the, sun-lit graye, 
Beside him, he would have.her stay, 
And bones to be her, playthings, gave. 
At whiles the busied; mau would raise 
Above, the brink. his bare:grey head,» 
With, quiet smile.a moment gaze,» 
And turn to labourfor the: dead.’—-p./4, 
1 Years 
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Years rolled on, and the child becomes a beautiful girl :— 


‘ To her new beauty largely given 
From deeper fountains look’d and smiled ; 
And, like a morning dream from heaven, 
The woman gleam’d within the child! 
* * * - * 


And she had reach’d a higher state, 
Though infant joys about her hung ; 
With gaze more fix’d, a graver fate 
Above her beauty hung. 

7 . 7 . * 
And thus about her youth was spread 
The shadow thrown coming time ; 
The expectance deepening o’er her head, 
Of Passion’s sad sublime.’—p. 15. 


Jane’s mother, a woman of a deep and tender spirit, dies; and 
the Sexton grieves for her, but digs her grave. To his daughter 
it seemed as if the world must sink within that grave: still she 
has sacred duties to perform towards her aged father, and she 
performs them duly. One season of mournful meditation she 
claims for herself,—the silent hour of summer dawn,—during 
which she tends the flowers on her parent's grave, or sits beside, 
with the Bible resting upon it. Whilst so engaged one morning, 
she hears a voice beyond the old yew-tree in the churchyard, 
half in sobs of grief, and half in prayer: it is that of a youth 
kneeling by his widowed mother’s grave :-— 


* He, too, was young, and sad, and pale ; 
Two mourning, youthful hearts were they ; 
They had the same familiar tale,— 

Man’s tale of every day. 


And each upon the other gazed, 

With eyes from sorrow cold and slow ; 
They knew not why, but felt amazed 
That each was not alone in woe.” 


They meet again, and love, though sickness has already marked 
Henry, the orphan youth, for her own :— 


‘ *Twere worth a thoughtful wish to see 
A loving pair so calm, so young, 
*Mid graves beside the churchyard tree, 
While summer’s light around them clung. 


He seem’d a more than common man, 
Whom children pass’d not heedless by, 
With graven brow of shapely span, 
And sudden-moving, pensive eye. 
Retired 
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Retired and staid was Henry’s look, 

And shrank from men’s tumultuous ways ; 
And on the earth, as on a book, 

He oft would bend his gaze. 

But then at sight of bird or flower, 

Or beam that set the clouds in flame, 

Or aught that told of joy or power, 

Upon the man his genius came. 

Most flash’d his light when near him shone 
That face of youth, those eyes of blue, 
Whose looks re-echoing every tone, 

Paid heartfelt words with smiles as true.’—p. 34. 

The thrifty Sexton at first opposes the lovers’ union, except 
upon the condition of Henry’s becoming his assistant in manual 
labour, but at last gives a general consent, if the parties should 
remain of the same mind when the spring returned. But ere the 
winter is past, Jane has watched by the death-bed of her pro- 
mised husband, and she herself has taken a death-chill. When 
spring returns, the aged Sexton is left alone on the earth. 

‘ Upon the spring-clad fields and woods, 
The churchyard graves and tall thurch-tower, 
The warm, pure daylight softly broods, 
And fills with life the morning hour. 
The vast sepulchral yew-tree waves, 
And feels the sunshine cheer the shade, 
And e’en the low and grassy graves 
Appear in living slumber laid. 
The only sad and helpless thing, 
That May-day makes not less forlorn, 
Is that old man, to whom the spring 
Is dead, and dead the breezy morn. 
These live not now, for all is dead 
With her that lies below the sod ; 
His daughter from his life is fled, 
And leaves but dust by spectres trod. 
The smooth, sweet air is blowing round, 
It is a spirit of hope to all; 
It whispers o’er the wakening ground, 
And countless daisies hear the call. 
It mounts and sings away to heaven, 
And ’mid each light and lovely cloud ; 
To it the lark’s loud joys are given, 
And young leaves answer it aloud. 
It-skims above the flat green meadow, 
And darkening sweeps the shining stream ; 
Along the hill it drives the shadow, 
And sports and warms in the skyey beam. - 
ut 
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But round that hoar and haggard man 

It cannot shed a glimpse of gladness ; 

He wastes beneath a separate ban, 

An exile to a world of gladness. 

Upon a bench before his door 

He sits, with weak and staring eyes, 

He sits and looks, for straight before 

The grave that holds his danghter lies. 

If any come with him to speak, 

In dull harsh words he bids them go ; 

For this strong earth he seems too weak, 
For breathing life too cramped and slow :—~ 
A sun-dial pillar left alone, 

On which no dial meets the eye; 

A black mill-wheel with grass o’ergrown, 
That hears no water trickle by :— 

Dark palsied mass of severed rock, 

Deaf, blind, and sere to sun and rain ; 

A shattered grave-stone’s time-worn block 
That only shows the name of—Jane.’—p. 99. 

We have not noticed parts of this poem, in which the Author 
shows himself master of a rich vein of classical fancy, as in the 
fourth and eighth parts; but we read them and the other pieces 
in the volume of the same kind with pleasure. Amongst these 
we distinguish ‘ Aphrodite,’ and ‘ Daedalus,’ although we are not 
sure that we exactly understand the mythus of this latter poem. 
The last in the volume, ‘Joan d’Arc,’ is a very highly-finished 
composition, and may be regarded as one of the most successful 
specimens of versification that have appeared within recent years. 
We feel confident that, notwithstanding the length of our pre- 
ceding extracts, the closing apostrophe to the martyred heroine 
will be read with more or less of the admiration which it excited 
in us :— 

‘ Faithful maiden, gentle heart! 
Thus our thoughts of grief depart ; 
Vanishes the place of death ; 
Sounds no more thy painful breath ; 
O’er the unbloody stream of Meuse 
Melt the silent evening dews, 

And along the banks of Loire 
Rides no more the armed destroyer. 
But thy native waters flow 
Through a land unnamed below, 
And thy woods their verdure wave 
In the vale beyond the grave, 
Where the deep-dyed western sky 
Looks on all with tranquil eye, 
And 
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And onjdistant dateless hills’ 1311) 0000" 
Each high peak. with radiance fills: © «: 
There amid the oak-tree shadow; 2 
And o’er all thesbeech crowned meadow; *'/ 
Those for whom the. earth must mourn 
In their peaceful joy sojourn. 
Joined with Fame’s selected few, |... 
Those whom. Rumour neyer,knew, 3. 2)! 

But no less to Conscience true:, ., 

Each grave prophet soul sublime, 

Pyramids of elder Time ; 

Bards with hidden fire possess’d, 

Flashing from a woe-worn breast ; 

Builders of man’s better lot, ~ 

Whom their hour acknowledged not, 

Now with strength appeased and pure, 

Feel whate’er they loved is Sure. 

These and such as’ these the train, 

Sanctified by former pain, 

’ Mid those softest yellow rays 

Sphered afar from mortal praise ; 

Peasant, matron, monarch, child, ' 
Saint undaunted, hero mild, i teens 
Sage whom pride has. ne'er, beguiled : 

And with them the Champion-maid 

Dwells in that serenest;glade ; 

Danger, toil, and grief no more 

Touch her life’s unearthly shore ; 

Gentle sounds that will not cease, — 

Breathe but peace, and ever peace ; Sate * 
While‘above the immortal trees set ae 
Michacl and his host’she ‘sees said Ay 
Clad:in diamond panoplies ; , Genes ee 
And. more near, in ‘tenderer light, : RIT oF eG 
Honored Catherine, Margaret bright, 

Agnes, whom her loosened hair 

Robes like woven amber air— 

Sisters of her childhood. come... 

To her last. eternal, home,’—p. 245, 


We have no wish, -in'ealling attentién to ‘a volame of such 
general excellence as this of Mr.Sterling’s, fo notice petty defects. 
We would only venture to caution the Author against an occasional 
tendency to exaggeration of tone and sentiment, fatally injurious 
to the lasting influence of poetry. We just refer, as one instance, 
to the poem entitled ‘ Mirabeau,’ which appears to us written 
rather too soon after the study of.Mr. Carlyle. Itiseems to us, 
also, that such expressions as— by oct iW 
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‘Thou sky, whose dome, above them bent, 
Expands the cloudless God to sight ’— 
and 


‘Thou pervading Soul of All’ (p. 32)— 


and others similar, in different parts of this volume, are neither 
accurate nor safe, and, literally taken, import or insinuate a doc- 
tre equally remote, we are confident, from Mr. Sterling’s philo- 
sophy and his religion. We trust, however, that these poems will 
be read as much as they seem to us justly to deserve; and that 
their author will in due time, and under proper conditions, be 
able to present to the world other and still maturer fruits of his 
genius. 








Art. VI.—1. An Examination of the new Form of the Statutes, 
Titt. IV. V., with Hints for establishing a System of Professo- 
rial Teaching. By Robert Hussey, B.D., Censor of Christ 
Church. Oxford. 1839. 

2. Hints on the Formation of a Plan for the safe and effectual 
Revival of the Professorial System in Oxford. Addressed to 
the Rev. the Warden of New College by a Resident Member 
of Convocation. Oxford. 1839. 

3. Considerations of a Plan for combining the Professorial Sys- 
tem with the System of Public Examinations in Oxford. By 
a Tutor of a College. Oxford. 1839. 


HE University of Oxford holds such a place in all that relates 

to the Church, to education, and consequently to the well- 
being and very existence of the nation, that we cannot conceal 
the interest which we feel in her doings at a very important con- 
juncture. We are not about to plunge into the discussion of the 
University’s theoretical constitution ; this would require a book, 
and a heavy one ; but it is not beyond the compass of a few pages 
to give some account of what has been done and is doing, and 
what is the general feeling of the parties immediately interested 
in reference to the continual and real improvement of the system. 
The three pamphlets above named are by no means the only 
signs of excitement on the subject; but they are the most consi- 
derable and the most original, Mr. Hussey’s is very important, 
from his position on such a foundation as that of Christ Church, 
and from the public offices in which he has lately served the 
University. But it has still more real claims to attention: it is 
the production of an experienced, able man; characterised by 
clearness of views, and caution in practical matters. We miss 
in 
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in it, indeed, the sanguine confidence which marks the other two, 
who propound their views with an infectious enthusiasm. But 
we have no right to complain, if, by the time a man attains Mr. 
Hussey’s station, he gains experience sufficient of the secret lets 
and hindrances of things to damp his ardour as a perfectionist. 
The ‘ Member of Convocation’ (who is evidently also a tutor) 
has condensed within his fifty pages a large mass of information, 
evidently from personal experience as well as reading, relating 
both to our own universities, and those of Germany. His pam- 
phlet well deserves more than a temporary circulation; for it 
contains much that is interesting and instructive upon more general 
subjects than his immediate one, and which the reader will in 
vain look for elsewhere. The ‘Tutor of a College’ keeps more 
to the working details of the actual question; but he too shows 
great ability, and furnishes a store of information on the subject, 
to which we should be most ungrateful not to acknowledge our 
obligations. 

It may be that there are many who will take amiss the mention 
of improvements in the system of Oxford. She has friends who 
cannot abide the notion that they are necessary, or even possible. 
She has enemies who will not believe that they are steadily in 
progress. Her position at present is indeed peculiar. The 
outcry against a bigoted submission to the system of the dark 
ages is still rife in some quarters; but in others it has been 
discovered that this is not the real point of attack. No! Ox- 
ford has all this time been deserting the ancient ways — has 
innovated on the wisdom of the olden time—has dared to accom- 
modate herself to the changes of all around: and, worse than all, 
has dared so to change, as yet not to sacrifice her principle of sta- 
bility, or suffer her enemies to pull her down. In each of these 
charges there is just so much of truth as suffices to prove the 
falsehood of the other, and no more. For instance, it is so far 
true that she holds by the ancient usages, as to falsify the insinua- 
tion that she deserts her true position; and so far true that she 
does admit of modern improvements, as to remove the sting from 
the accusation of obsolete pedantry. Admirer as she confesses 
herself to be of the middle ages, she needs but to leave them to the 
protection of Edinburgh. Alive as she is to the value of modern 
improvements, the London University advocates them for her; 
and if the two champions should, by some unlucky chance, eat 
each other up in the strife,—why then we must console ourselves 
by thinking, that there was mair tint at Shirra Muir. Nor 
need any controversy be provoked by the portentous decrees ful- 
minated by a certain Northern oracle. Oxford and Cambridge 
have ceased to be universities !—so Buonaparte formerly an- 
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nounced that the Bourbon dynasty had ceased to reign! But 
that was in a time of trouble: this thunderbolt fell abrupt from 
an unclouded sky. Yet there is consolation; all universities 
have not ceased: Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Aberdeen and 
St. Andrew’s still exist. Thither those may turn who have 
sought in vain for a teacher and a guide among the crumbling 
halls and grass-grown quadrangles of the south; and though even 
these must be grievously impaired by having adopted such grafts 
of dead stocks as a Wilson and a Hamilton—nay, within the very 
last year, a Lushington and a Kelland—yet there will still be 
found a place for the admirer of things as they were in the 
middle ages. 

The fact is, that no institutions in England have been so care- 
fully amended as those of Oxford during a period of nearly 
forty years ; only, caution has been used that her onward progress 
should be recognised rather by results than in any other way. It is 
all very well for an individual, who has no character but his own 
to take care of, to vent on the spur of the moment his crude opinions 
on any important subject: hundreds of such schemes will be 
thrown off in any given hour at a soirée of illuminati. But a 
deliberative. body, presiding over an university's interests, have 


to examine every theory which is propounded. It is well ifa ~ 


plan contains one or two valuable suggestions. These are to be 
put in juxta-position with hints culled in the same way from other 
independent schemes: and many must again be rejected as irre- 
concilable one with another.- The most absurd schemes must be 
considered: for something sensible may still be found lurking 
in them, or, they may suggest something good even by the very 
association of contrariety, This is all as it ever has been, and 
as it ought to be. Such bodies ought to move deliberately, for 
they can hardly ever retrace their steps; and if they are in con- 
sequence ‘behind the spirit, of the age,’ that is only to say, in 
other words, that they will not follow the wether whose bell has 
the longest tongue. 

But ‘before going further into the present state of things in 
Oxford, it is desirable to remind the reader of that real change 
of constitution in it as well as Cambridge, which has been so 
much remarked upon, and which it seems the present wish of 
the universiiy, as expressed by some of her most eminent officials, 
to modify. 

An university i is a body widely differing from the mere aggre- 
gate of colleges with which we often confound it. It may subsist 
without colleges ; and, except in England, for the most part does so. 
Again, a college need not have anything to do with an university. 
Universities seem usually to have grown out of cathedral or abbey 

schools, 
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schools, taught by the chancellor of the church ;* but his office 
became gradually external to it, and the teaching was carried on 
by persons who received his licence: certain of whom were re- 
tained within the school itself, while by degrees, as these licences 
became customary at the end of a certain course of study, a sort 
of external body grew up around the original school, yet within 
its precincts and under its protection.t We have here the germs 
of many things. The licences are the future degrees ; the esoteric 
teachers foreshadow the university professors; and the exoteric 
lead us gradually to the lecturers in right of their degree, pre- 
siding over inns, halls, or hostels—and thereby, mediately or 
immediately, to the tutorial system. ‘ 

On the other hand, the foundation of colleges, though almost 
always containing provision for the education of youth, was pri- 
marily designed for far other objects. They were for studious 
men to retire to, to devote themselves, in leisure and freedom 
from the cares of daily subsistence, to meditation and the study 
of the arts and sciences in general ; always, however, as the hand- 
maids of the architectonic science’ of theology, to which they were 
bound both professionally and academically. Colleges were not 
mere educating machines ; and this is a fact to be stated the more 
openly, and the more carefully borne in mind, as the narrow utili- 
tarianism of the day has frequently availed to contract the view 
taken, even in Oxford itself, of their privileges and duties. The 
glory of God, His services, the good of His Church, to be sought 

y the self-dedication of zealous men to the study of His word 
and of all subsidiary means of understanding it—these are objects 
which it will startle an ultra-Protestant, and ought to shame a 
latitudinarian, to find embodied in a monastic foundation of one 
of the prelates of our, as yet, unreformed Church. 

Gradually the advantages of belonging to a collegiate establish- 
ment, instead of a mere unincorporated hostel under a single indi- 
vidual, were acknowledged. The halls, which had been so nume- 
rous,{ for the most part were swallowed up by the colleges; and 
as the instruction in these rose in character, the preparation of 
young men for public exercises and degrees within their college 
walls grew more important than the university professorial teach- 





* So at Paris under the Cathedral of Notre Dame and the Abbey of Ste: Gené- 
viéve. 

+ This may not have been strictly so in Oxford—Huber (the German author of a 
late very elaborate treatise on the English Universities) thinks that it was not :—but 
it was the usual mode, and is sufficiently applicable. 

t Oxford is said to have had at one time 30,000 students and 300 halls. Itis a 
grave question, however, whence, in a time of thin population and little communi- 
cation, 30,000 people could have been collected in one spot for study. ‘ Still it 
cannot be denied that the ames of an immense numberof halls, &c., are still extant, 
undoubtedly proving their former existence. 


ing. 
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ing. In William of Wykeham’s foundation, a special composition 
even reserved the examination for degrees to the college. A 
great revolution was brought about by little and little; perhaps 
in some points not for the better. At least, when we emerge on 
modern ground, the result is not altogether satisfactory. Within 
the past generation, the tutors have, in fact, had the whole charge. 
This may have been the fruit of a successful rivalry in former 
times—it may have been from other causes, more blameable, or 
more praiseworthy—but so it was, that the tutors of this last 
generation in fact succeeded to the whole charge of the education. 
They had no choice. The professors, as professors, were taking 
no part in the strict education of the place, except, indeed, in the 
higher branches of theology, which did not come within the 
studies of under-graduates. The ‘Tutor’ says,— 

* If we are to consider the existing system as so entirely part and 

parcel of ourselves, that no great change can be admitted, let us have 
the courage to confess the fact, and let us agree to consider our pro- 
fessors merely as ornaments of the university, to do her honour by their 
publications, and their reception of illustrious strangers—xymiov car 
eyxadAwaricpa tovrov mpog TauTny vopuoayrac.’—p. 28. 
Now in contrasting the professorial system of education with the 
tutorial, it would be easy to decide the question of preference. A 
system of oral discourses attended, and perhaps (but only per- 
haps) listened to by an: indefinite number of students, cannot, 
éven when followed by the most careful examination, have the 
same effect either in developing the mind, or in giving a thorough 
knowledge of a subject, as the Socratic method of drawing from 
the pupil’s own mind the results of his own work. There is here 
a chewing of the cud; whereas, in the other case, the information 
may either at once off into the inane, or it may lie an undi- 
gested mass of ‘ crudities hastily gobbled up,’ loading the soul with 
a sort of nightmare of impotent learning. ‘To quote Professor 
Pusey on the system vic paun 

* Continuous oral delivery, although it may he well calculated for 
persons who have obtained definite ideas upon any subject, is little 
suited for those to whom that subject is altogether new. . . . It imparts 
knowledge, but it does not instruct or inform the mind. No subsequent 
digestion of any subject can compensate for the loss of that activity 
of mind, and that perception of one’s own real difficulties, which is 
produced by independent study, preparatory to the imparting of in- 
struction.’—Cathedral Establishments, p. 4'1. 

This passage, primarily referring to the training of theological 
teachers, applies equally to the general question; and he con- 
tinues almost immediately afterwards :— 

* For myself, I should think that there are few subjects in which the 
catechetical system is not the best calculated to call forth the os 
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of the mind, or promote its healthful independence. More good can be 
effected by correcting or enlarging the ideas which the student may 
have himself framed, and thus leading him onward to further truths, 
or a deeper insight into things, than by any mass of information which 
may have been imparted, or by any knowledge of the systems of other 
men. What he thus acquires becomes his own.’ 

This, be it remembered, is the language of a Professor; in 
Oxford, it is true; but one who speaks from ‘long observation of 
the systems in this country and Germany; and who ‘supports 
these opinions by the valuable authority of Dr. Chalmers.’ And 
the ‘Member of Convocation’ appeals, in support of the same 
view, to the writings of the professors of Moral Philosophy, both 
at Oxford and Cambridge.* Nor will it be disputed, even 
among those who are without experience in the matter, by any 
man of coul judgment, that if University education is to be ad- 
ministered by tutors only, or professors only, the former is on 
almost all accounts to be preferred. 

But is it come tothis? Is it necessary—is it right—is it ex- 
pedient either for those who give or those who receive instruction 
under the tutorial system, that the state of things which makes the 
professorial system a beautiful excrescence on the University 
but nothing more, should continue? It does not seem impossible 
(though perhaps bystanders cannot judge of the practical difficul- 
ties in detail) to make them dove-tail into one another, so as to 
form a compact whole. Here is, confessedly, a defective point 
in the University’s system; less serious, certainly, than to many 
persons it has seemed ; and which, consequently, the heads of the 
University did well to let alone, till many more pressing de- 
ficiencies were remedied, But those being removed, the course 
of general improvement has brought this before them, and its 
difficulties must be grappled with. 

It is assumed, and we think rightly, that for the education of 
juniors the tutorial system must be held fast: but we believe it 
is as universally thought, that the apparatus of professorships 
which exists in esse or in posse, ought to be made really efficient 
for two ends; first, for the extension and improvement of the 
preparatory teaching; second, for the assiduous cultivation of 
each particular science, so as to make the University more and 
more a focus of deep and varied learning, as well as of liberal 
education. 

So far, we believe, all parties interested are agreed. Certainly, 
as far as our information and the internal evidence of the 
numerous pamphlets and papers on the subject goes, that body 








* *See Sewell, “ Thoughts on the Admission of Dissenters, &c.” p.4; Whewell, 
“ Thoughts on University Studies,” pp. 25. 50. 56.’ 
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who have been spoken of as arrogant intruders on the province 
of others, the tutors, seem to complain with one voice of the want 
of such a combination. They have such duties thrown upon them 
as are incompatible with quiet thought and patient research. 
This is one grievance; and another is, that, when at a loss, they 
can find none to furnish that wherewith to supply their own defi- 
ciencies ; none whom they can themselves consult ; to whom they 
can refer their pupils; by whose systems of instruction they can 
shape their own introductory courses. They complain, in short, 
that as tutors, they find continual work thrown upon them by 
the University, which in a great measure hinders them from ful- 
filling the real tutorial office in their colleges. 

To make this intelligible, it will be necessary to enter somewhat 
at length into the subject of the relation existing between the 
senior and junior members of colleges ; for though this relation is 
clearly acknowledged and felt by the writers, and, in fact, is taken 


‘for granted and argued from, yet it has not been developed in 


any of the pamphlets which are before us. 

In the nature of things, and by the necessary conditions of a 
college’s existence, there is within it acure of souls. Some one is 
appointed to minister to the spiritual wants of its inmates. It 
cannot be otherwise. A number of young men—often a large, 
always an important number *—are congrégated together during 
more than half the year, and confided to the faith of the various 
academic bodies; and all this, moreover, for the purpose of 
education: besides which, there are all the numerous domestics 
who labour for them in the things of this world: yet more, there 
are those who have been, but are no longer, in statu pupillari : 
none of these are thereby emancipated from spiritual superin- 
tendence. The old and the young, the clergy and the laity of 
a parish are the flock of the parochial minister. Wherever a con- 
gregation grows up, and especially where it is under the influence 
of ‘a religious foundation, a pastoral duty must of necessity exist ; 
and whether colleges be called lay or ecclesiastical corporations, 
there can be no question of their being religious foundations. 
To the same effect there are various incidental testimonies. One, 
and that very decisive, is borne by the existence of a college 
chapel, in which provision is made for the performance of divine 
service and the administration of the Lord’s Supper. At least 
we need scarcely expect to be told that, even in the colleges 
founded before the Reformation, these were mere matters of popish 
superstition, solely intended to benefit the dead. It was not 
solely in masses and prayers for the souls of founders and bene- 





* The larger colleges contain a- number of adults greater than many parishes in 
the country. 
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factors that chapels’ were employed even in those times. And 
in comexion with the existence of the college chapel, the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion must be especially referred 
to; of which we find it commanded in the binding rubrics of our 
Liturgy (though the later canons at first sight seem more lax), 
that ‘in cathedrals and collegiate churches, and in colleges, where 
there are many priests and deacons, they shall all receive the 
Communion with the priest every Sunday at the least, except 
they have a reasonable cause to the contrary.’ Bearing this in 
mind, let any one look at the Communion service in our Prayer 
Book, and reflect upon, not single phrases only, but its whole 
tenor ; and it can hardly fail but he will recognise the truth we 
are maintaining, of the existence somewhere of a cure of souls in 
indissoluble connexion with these services. In particular; the 
church’s exhortations to the receiving of the communion may be 
quoted, especially: and most unequivocally where the priest 
says, 

* And because it is requisite that no man should come to the Holy 
Communion, but with a full trust in God’s mercy, and with a quiet 
conscience ; therefore, if there be any of you who by this means cannot 
quiet his own conscience, but requireth further comfort and counsel, 
let him come to me, or to some other discreet and learned minister of 
God’s word, and open his grief: that by the ministry of God’s holy 
word he may receive absolution, together with ghostly counsel and advice, 
to the quieting of his conscience, and the avoiding of all scruple and 
doubtfulness.’ * 

In short, if this cure is not somewhere within the college 
itself, it must fall upon the incumbent of the surrounding parish : 
it is contrary alike to sense and law that it should be otherwise. But 
if it is as ifconsistent with principle as with practice, that the in- 
mates of colleges should be considered as placed under the spiritual 
charge of the parson of the parish within which, locally, they are 
situated, this must be because they are looked upon as peculiars. 
The pastoral charge could never be annihilated ; it could only be 
transferred. It could only be, therefore, because special pastors 
were provided for them, and because their chapel was held to be 
in a manner their parochial church; and though we are. not 
arguing the question as a legal one, but only in foro conscientie, 
thus much seems to follow from the language of Lyndwood, when, 
speaking of jurisdiction in cases of heresy, he incidentally puts 
and answers the question,— 





* We hope that throughout the country the custom of omitting three-fourths or 
more of this exhortation in the delivery is dying out. The whole of it is needed : 
and it ought to be alternated, in almost all parishes, with the second exhortation. 
This latter is generally avoided, as being invidious: which it would cease to be, if 
used alternately with the other. 

* Quid, 
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© Quid, si locus non habeat ecclesiam parochialem, quia est monas- 
terium, vel locus religiosus, vel collegium, aliusve locus qui non subest 
alicui ecclesi parochiali? Poterit judex limitare ecclesiam ipsam 
intra cujus limites sic deliquerit, que potest dict parochialis eorum qui 
in eAdem congregantur, et non alibi, ad divina.’—Provinciale, p. 29’, 
Ed. Oxon., v. Ipsius loci. 


But we need not rest longer on inference to establish the 
principle at issue. It will be enough to quote the twenty-third 
Canon :— 

*Inall colleges and halls within both the Universities, the masters and 
fellows, such especially as have any pupils, shall be careful that all their 
said pupils (and the rest that remain amongst them) be well brought 
up and thoroughly instructed in points of religion; and that they do 
diligently frequent public service and sermons, and receive the holy 
communion, which we ordain to be administered in all such colleges 
and halls, the first or second Sunday of every month; requiring all the 
said masters, fellows, and scholars, and all the rest of the students, offi- 
cers, and all other the servants there, so to be ordered that every one of 
them shall communicate four times in the year at the least, kneeling 
reverently and decently on their knees, according to the order of the 
Communion book prescribed in that behalf.’* 

This being determined, the next question is, in whom does this 
cure of souls rest in a college? And herein two points are con- 
joined. First, to whom does it strictly and officially belong? And 
second, upon whom may it rightly, and with best effect, be de- 
volved? As to the first, we find from Ayliffe (one of the most 
vigorous opponents of the doctrine of ecclesiastical corporations), 
that ‘ by the canon law, every head of a college in priest’s orders, 
in respect of his society only, is said to have a cure of souls in 
such college, though not formally and expressly committed to him 
by any statute thereof.’ (Vol.2, p.29.) It needs no proof, that 
before the Reformation all heads of houses were intended to be 
ecclesiastics ; because the same was the case with the whole bodies, 
except that in some cases provision was made to give the college 
the benefit of a lawyer and a physician of their own body. Nay, 
even in these cases it is very doubtful whether anything more was 
intended, than to permit a clerk to study one of these faculties in 
addition to that which by statute is usually prescribed as the sole 
pursuit of the members. Certainly, the degrees in civil law will 
be considered no argument in favour of lay-fellowships by any one 





* The following opinion on the authority of the canons is important, as coming 
from an active and influential member of the Hebdomadal board, Dr. Cardwell, Prin- 
cipal of St. Alban Hall: ‘Synodical and mandatory acts in matters ecclesiastical, 
though they cannot be enforced in all cases, proprio vigore, in courts of law, are still 
binding on every member of the church as such, ix foro conscientia.’—( Pref. to Do- 
cumentary Annals of the Reformed Church of England. Oxford, 1839.) 
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who knows the history of the civil law in England. Orders have 
not always been expressly required in all houses as a qualification for 
the headship, and thus they are in practice at times dispensed with. 
But in some colleges all the fellows, from whom the head is chosen, 
are either required expressly to take orders, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, to proceed to a degree in divinity ; in others, church 
preferment is annexed to the headship; and by various other 
means the possible cases of lay heads of houses are so much 
abridged, as to leave no doubt that such was the principle laid 
down throughout. And it will be found to confirm this view of 
the position of heads of houses, as parsons of the precincts of 
their chapels respectively, that they are accustomed to officiate 
in their chapels on the principal holidays, &c.; while in the 
University of Oxford the heads of colleges, with the canons of 
Christ Church, form a cycle for preaching the University ser- 
mons on Sunday mornings, either by themselves or by deputies. 
Nor have we any reason to believe that a layman can be excused 
from paying the preacher who officiates in his turn ;—which 
would be absurd, unless we weré content to look at the case of a 
layman being in such a position, as a mere accidental exception. 
We next have to quote a document, not at all binding indeed, as 
it never obtained the force of law, but still very important, 
since it comprises the intended ecclesiastical law of England as 
drawn up by a commission, or rather by Cranmer as the head of 
the commission.* * This was all but set forth by authority under 
Henry VIII., but, through some caprice or obstacle, was not 
signed by him; and again, when carefully revised under Ed- 
ward VI., was stopped by his death; and though Archbishop 
Parker published the collection in 1571, Queen Elizabeth gave 
no encouragement to its establishment. Thus, then, speak the 
English reformers in a code, drawn up with that care which was 
always bestowed on documents intended to speak the sense of the 
Church, by persons who, over and above all their other claims to 
our affectionate respect, were deeply learned in ecclesiastical his- 
tory and law, and all matters touching the Church and her interests. 
(Tit. de Academiis, c. 1.) 

‘Curent fundatores ut Preefecti posthac sint Presbyteri, et veram 
religionem colant, et sanam doctrinam omnibus modis amplificent: et 
unoquoque anno singuli preefectorum in Ecclesiaé Academie propria 
aliquando concionentur.’ 

But, at the same time, to have fixed this responsibility person- 
ally upon the Heads of Houses is only important as satisfying the 





* The Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum: see Strype’s Cranmer, p. 133, folio 
ed.; the Preface to Cranmer’s Works, by Mr. Prebendary Jenkyns, pp. cviii-cxi ; 
Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, yol. i. p. 95. 
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inquirer that there is some one definite place where, nominally 
and formally at least, it does fall. There are many circumstances 
which make it doubtful whether they could effectually discharge 
the whole of it, and which, at any rate, make it highly desirable that 
it should not be exclusively undertaken by them, while there are 
inferior members of the societies to whom they may delegate it, It 
must be remembered, that the chief importance of the whole sub- 
ject consists in its reference to two classes of persons: first, to the 
under-graduate members of the college ; and, second, to the col- 
lege servants; persons who fill a painfully anomalous position ina 
Christian society ; being in so far domestic servants as to be, in a 
great degree, practically beyond the reach of theclergyman in whose 
parish they live; yet in so far servants of an aggregate corporation 
as to be virtually without that superintendence which each master 
of a family must exercise in his own house, and without those 
opportunities of religious instruction and exercises, which every 
master of a family does or ought to furnish to his household. 
Now, in the first place, in reference to these servants, it will be 
enough to remark that the heads are the only members of the 
foundation who do not necessarily come into immediate daily con- 
tact with some or other, of them. And again, as to the under- 
graduates, a little consideration will show us that the difference 
of age and position, and the chasm which college and. univer- 
sity etiquette interposes between the dignified and venerable head 
of a collegiate society and its junior members, form necessary 
and insuperable obstacles to any thing like freedom of communi- 
cation, constant personal intercourse, daily power of interference 
or advice on all subjects connected with the formation of character. 
And nothing less than this can. be at all sufficient for working out 
a scheme of pastoral superintendence, such as we have assumed 
to be essential to a college in the University. These obstacles 
would work on both sides: they would create a cold and respect- 
ful distance on the pupil’s part, such as, under common circum- 
stances, to make it impossible for the most zealous head to dis- 
charge his duty ; and they would disable him from reading aright 
the characters of most young men, who would never come before 
him but, as it were, in full dress. And the society in. which the 
principal of a college moves is the very last in the University to 
which any information is likely to penetrate on the subject of the 
general habits of the juniors, or of any temporary or accidental 
circumstances connected with their welfare. This difficulty must 
be often and deeply felt even by the fellows, who are much less 
widely separated from the under-graduates; and doubtless, with 
the best intentions, occasional misunderstandings and acts of in- 
justice must be the result. But how much more would it be 
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the case with those who are estranged even from the common 
hall and the common room—who, though within the college 
precincts, are living in the bosom of their own families, and 
the society, chiefly, of others in the same condition with them- 
selves,—in some measure lost, through lapse of years and the 
superseding influence of subsequent closer ties, to the clear per- 
ception of those trifles which form the every-day life of their 
inferiors in academic rank: and by the same means compara- 
tively deadened to the sympathies which are yet fresh between 
the fellow and the under-graduate. But besides all this, the 
heads of colleges have already, both in the affairs of their own 
foundations and of the university, such an accumulation of business 
to attend to, that it would be for all parties most inconvenient to 
burden them further with such additional labour and responsibility ; 
so that it is but reasonable that they should devolve this part of 
their official duty on certain others of their society. 

It falls next on the body of the fellows; and the ancient 
plan certainly was, to distribute the juniors among the whole 
body of them, so as to make the union most intimate. Fre- 
quently, each would have but one pupil; and they were in- 
mates of the same chamber. The junior performed meénial of- 
fices for his senior, and slept on a truckle-bed beside his: in re- 
turn for which the fellow superintended not only his studies, but 
his whole life. This was indeed a very different state of things 
from ours: but there was then no degradation in it. Similarly, in 
knights’ families, the young aspirants to chivalry were lodged and 
treated; and the poor scholar had no need to think shame of his 
lot. Our times are more delicate; but is it for the better or the 
worse? What turn has our delicacy taken? Has it raised the 
position, increased the means and the comforts of the poor scholar, 
and enabled him to hold up his head as honestly among those who 
think shame of the old plan, as he did of old among those who 
pursued it? This were indeed a worthy delicacy—a manly deli- 
cacy—a Christian delicacy! ‘Truly, if this were so, one would 
rejoice that the days of truckle-beds and shoe-cleaning were gone 
for ever. But what is to be said, if, along with the truckle-beds 
and shoe-cleaning, the poor scholars themselves are also in great 
part gone? If this be so, as too much we fear it is, then after all 
we cannot but mourn over the real good of the past, and the 
good-for-nothing affectations of the present. Our delicacy is 
too often of that superfine kind which will not endeavour to im- 
prove’ the poor scholar’s lot, for fear of hurting his feelings: and 
which will not permit the poor scholar to lay bare his poverty, for 
fear of being sneered at! And yet we wonder at the blindness 
of the Pharisees! This same ‘delicacy’ has gone nigh to 
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obliterate from our universities the entire class of poor and 
deserving scholars, the very class for which the colleges at least 
were especially founded. We are not bringing this as an accu- 
sation against the universities, more than against every institution 
of our age: except, indeed, in so far as the universities are the 
places where we had a right to expect a stand to be made, and 
made the more stoutly in proportion to the prevalence of the 
wrong tendency. For such an end were the numerous servitor- 
ships, and clerkships, &c., founded in the various colleges; and 
these are certainly still available: but in such poor pittances that 
many a one of those who still come to the university has to struggle 
on, supported by the cruel savings of a widowed mother, or it 
may be, orphan brethren, miserable in his own needs, most miser- 
able in the consciousness that even so he is in luxury as compared 
with his family. While this is so on the one hand, many are 
they who would feel it their duty and their joy to minister to such 
from the competency which God has given them by the hands of 
pious benefactors ;—but they do not meet; or, meeting, each is 
forbidden the knowledge of the other’s circumstances or feelings. 
Really we are almost driven to say, Commend us once again to 
the sho¢-cleaning and the truckle-beds! or rather, and better, let 
us hope that even in so morbid and emasculated an age, those who 
train our youth are becoming more and more careful to instil 
healthier feelings : that they are teaching more and more urgently 
the difference between true‘and false shame: imparting the 
religious principle which will enable a young man to hold up his 
head, humble yet unabashed, in the eyes of his world, and to say, 
Iam poor. Thus deserving youths would be prepared to accept, 
without a feeling of degradation, the help which it is a Christian’s 
bounden duty to afford, and which he is not bound to connect 
with the rude expedients of a less delicate age. Charity may 
exist without a return of menial service; and on those who are 
supported by the pious munificence of our fathers we would with 
all humility urge, not that they above others are rightfully ex- 
pected to go and do likewise in proportion to their means (for 
this we are sure they feel and do), but that much depends on 
the mode of doing it. The duty is not merely to deny oneself, 
and give to others; but those who wish to do this aright must 
‘ visit the fatherless in their affliction,’ seek out objects for their 
pious charity, conciliate their friendship, and win from them the 
real knowledge of their necessities: thus establishing such ties of 
connexion as will do away with all feeling of mere human obliga- 
tion conferred or received. It is only by such conduct, diligently 
and humbly pursued, that genuine delicacy can be attained ; but 
this will be as far from binding any burden upon the poor scholar 
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as are the workings of parental affection upon a child. His thanks 
will be to the Giver of all good, who has put this into men’s hearts; 
his love will be for his human benefactors, and, for their sakes, 
towards every fellow-creature ; and so the first kindness strikes root, 
and bears fruit fifty, sixty, an hundred-fold. The present danger 
of our universities is in nothing so much as that they may neglect 
the claims of poverty. There is always too much temptation in 
such institutions to raise a purely intellectual standard, instead of 
that admirable threefold one which our ancestors maintained, in 
making good character, good capacity, and poverty, equally requi- 
site for election to fellowships, &c. Let us hope that among the 
efforts which the Church is now making to vindicate her character 
and claims as the instructress of her children, high and low alike, 
the advantage of extending and improving the ancient system of 
exhibitions, sizarships, &c., may not be lost sight of; so that 
schools throughout the country may have whither to send those 
who deserve it, and the Church of God may again rejoice in the 
ministry of those from whom have come her most learned and 
her holiest in the olden time.* 

But to return—the distribution of pupils among all the fellows 
in the old colleges seems only to have referred to those juniors 
who were members of the foundation, Indeed, many con- 
siderations make it applicable only to a small number. It 
will be enough merely to allude to the utter want of plan 
which must be the result, and the ill effect of the number of ex- 
periments which must be continually tried by independent fellows 
on their one, two, or three pupils; on their want of that practical 
training for their office which a junior tutor goes through under 
the guidance of his seniors, first being formed by an existing system, 
and then reacting on it from his own experience ; lastly, on their 
necessary deficiency in that knowledge which comes from the 
study of many characters, and the classification of many persons’ 
studies. Another very different but very important objection is, 
that from this power of classification, tutors are enabled, without 
injustice to their pupils, to perform their work at the smallest 
possible charge to them. As it is, in Oxford at least, they are 
very insufficiently paid: but they work cheerfully. Under any 
other circumstances, an additional tax to a considerable amount 
would be absolutely necessary, and this is to be earnestly depre- 
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* To this point we beg to call the attention of the Editor of the ‘ Educational 
Magazine,’ whose efforts promise to be highly serviceable to the great cause of Church 
Education ; and we may take the opportunity, once for all, of onunenirdaia our 
obligations to the author of ‘A Narrative of the Steps lately taken in Oxford, in his 
number for February last. 
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But the grand objection to the scheme, as carried out in a col- 
lege full of pupils, i is, that it would run directly counter to the 
first objects of a collegiate foundation. It is true that the educa- 
my of the young is one of its objects, and consequently must 

rovided for; but it is distinctly Nor the primary one :—that 
is ud studendum et orandum ; to encourage the systematic study, 
of the arts first and by way of preparation, and then of divinity, 
by persons enabled by the munificence of founders &c., to con- 
secrate their time to deep reading. The fashion of looking upon 
the colleges as mere places of education—now, we believe, happil y 
dying away—has been the cause of great laxity on the subject of 
the residence of the majority of fellows, provided that the tutor- 
ships were supplied. But colleges were intended most especially 
for places of leisure, reading, and thought; where the theological 
student might mature his mind, and accumulate his stores of 
learning, till he came forth in the day of trial fully—though it may 
seem to our eyes somewhat heavily—armed, to be the champion 
of the Church of Christ; and the more stiff and unwieldy that 
panoply appears to us, which the heroes of other days wore, the 
more sure we may be that the fault is in ourselves; the more 
needful is it for those of the sanctuary to maintain ‘what is scoffed 
at without, witnessing and protesting against error in their lives 
and studies as in their words, and strengthening at least the 
inner works, though the outer circle be neglected or betrayed, 
Nor is it merely as one means of doing good that this is put 
forward ; it is as the means for which the foundations were pro- 
vided ; the only means whereby the objects of colleges can be 
attained. What other lesson do we read in the contrast. between 
their private and public buildings, especially those of the earlier 
colleges? What is the moral of the humble though sufficient 
chamber of the solitary student, the solemn grandeur of the 
cloister, the hall, and the chapel,—bringing low even to nothing 
all his individual and personal importance, while elevating. the 
soul by unselfish devotion to the brotherhood, the miniature 
church which has adopted him? He must not only do the work 
of his foundation; but he must do it in the spirit of his foundation ; 
and this, we are assured, i is every day more felt at the universities. 
But if it be so, it must more and more limit ihe number of those 
among the fellows who can accept the tutorial office. 
~ It remains to look at the office-bearers of the colleges; and of 
these, especially at the deans, who are always charged by’ statute 
with whatever concerns discipline: and the tutors, as actually 
superintending the studies of the junior members. Tutors were 
always, originally, unimportant functionaries in comparison with 
thedeans. Sometimes they were not acknowledged at all; but the 
Deans 
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Deans were, under the Head, the pillars of the college. It is to be 
feared that in some cases their duties have dwindled to those 
of presenting for degrees, carving for the fellows in hall, and 
animadverting very insufficiently on such as neglect the duty of 
joining in public worship. But this last is still formally a part of 
their office ; and it requires neither long thought, nor over-sensi- 
tiveness on points of duty, to deduce at once from this external 
care for the due celebration of religious ordinances, a solemn and 
imperative obligation to exertion, in order that the members of the 
society may not go to the house of God in an unsuitable condi- 
tion of mind. If this outward duty be performed amiss, God's 
name: can be nowhere more fearfully taken in vain than in His 
own house of prayer ! 

But with the Deans the Tutors must he joined, on account of the 
near connexion with the juniors into which their duties bring them. 
Nor is it unimportant that they are nominated directly by the 
head, whereas the deans are college-officers. We need no proof 
that a parson ought to have the appointment of his own curates. 
And such are the tutors: appointed to the very duty of continual 
and kindly intercourse with their pupils, the direction of their 
reading, superintendence of their conduct, their instruction, pro- 
tection, admonition; to watch over and for them, as the repre- 
sentatives of their parents. All this lies in the very name and 
notion of tutor, whether taken as a classical or a legal word.* It 
includes instruction, indeed ; but its chief meaning refers to the pro- 
tection of orphans, and thus to the guardianship, in loco parentis, 
of those who are deprived of the care of their kindred so long as 
they sojourn in the university. These are deposited in the hands 
of a college, committed by their natural guardians to its faith, 
most assuredly not without the implied compact that they should 
be under a faithful guardianship. It is curious to trace the fate 
of words. The pedagogue (sa:daywyos) was a confidential do- 
mestic who took the child to school, attended him there, and 
brought him home: he is now the schoolmaster. So the university 
tutor of old was the companion and guide of his pupils in reading 
and in exercise, within the college and without it; he went with 
his pupils to the professorial lectures, and sat there with them: the 
professorial duties have now virtually devolved upon him. ‘The 
old rule in colleges was, that each tutor had the sole charge of his 





* In the civil law—as indeed in the law of Scotland and many other countries at 
this day—the next of kin to a minor is his ‘tutor.’ So in the ‘ Lives of the Founders 
of Brazen-nose College,’ we find, ‘ It may be noted that the only tutor recognised by 
the statutes is, according to the original import of the word, a guardian; for the 
duties of a preceptor did not, in those days (i.e. about a.p. 1500); constitute an 
appropriate part of his office : as public lectures, in the schools and in the colleges 
were then the only mode of instruction.’ (p. 329.) 
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pupils. It would be absurd to suppose that, even when the 
field of study was much narrower than now, this included the 
whole of their education. In some colleges, e. g. Christchurch, 
where the rule stil] exists, the evil is lessened by a sort of pro- 
feasorial system within the college, so that courses of public 
lectures are regularly delivered, on certain subjects, to all the 
under-graduates; yet it must still, we humbly conceive, press 
very heavily on the tutors: though, as matters stand, no better 
system for a large college suggests itself to us. In smaller ones 
they may form a sort of semi-professorial arrangement, each 
undertaking a department, yet each keeping up his general con- 
nexion with his own pupils: but in large ones this seems utterly 
impracticable ; and even in one of moderate size, we have been 
assured that the introduction of such a scheme, a few years ago, 
was resisted to the utmost by some of the ablest members of the 
university, as an experiment fraught with evil to the whole system 
of university education. 
Tn all that has been said, we have advanced but little beyond 
@ pagan standard :— 
* Di majorum umbris tenuem et sine pulvere terram, 
Spirantesque crocos, et in urn perpetuum ver, 
Oui preceptorem sancki voluere parentis 
Esse loco !? 
Such is the exclamation of Juvenal. These motives and principles 
commended themselves to all that was good even in the hearts of 
heathens. But we must go farther than they. -There are higher 
calls on all Christians: but, above all, upon the members of the 
Christian ministry. And this bears directly on the question. 
For not only is, as we have seen, the duty ima college a pastoral 
duty, and the Head virtually a parochial minister, so that a cleri- 
cal character is imparted to the duties of his deputies: but from 
various causes we find these deputies to be, in fact as well as of 
right, clergymen. Laymen, at least men who are neither in orders 
nor preparing for them, are proportionably as rare among the 
tutors as among the heads of houses. Some of the causes of this 
are accidental: others are clearly designed, though the design is 
often overlooked. For instance, in almost all colleges the great 
majority of the fellows must be clergymen ; either because orders 
are (as in some cases) imperatively required ; or because (as in 
most others) clergymen alone can retain fellowships beyond a 
limited term of years; or again (as is the case in all), because it 
is to clergymen alone that any prospect is held out, in the event 
of marriage or other separation from the body, of a more perma- 
nent provision than the fellowship’s restrictions afford. But besides 
these provisions, which evidently had the particular object in view, 
it 
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it is now for other reasons impossible to expect the continued resi 
dence of lay-fellows in the university. After passing through arts, 
law and medicine areopentothem. Pure literature is not acknow- 
ledged as a legitimate exclusive study: and this, we cannot but 
think, is wisely done : for though it is always valuable as an hand- 
maid, man’s duties are paramount ; and literature, if it be made an 
end, does little for the fulfilment of these. Suppose then that the’ 
layman studies medicine : the London hospitals cannot be competed 
with as practical schools of this. Suppose that he chooses the law : 
he cannot shorten the distance between Westminster Hall and his 
college. He is thus driven to London: when the foundation has 
been laid at the university, the superstructure must be raised 
elsewhere. And thus again the accidents of the time and the 
place concur to preserve that clerical character to the working 
body of the university, which befits it as the organ and institution, 
as well as the bulwark, of the Church. 

The strictness of the bond between these, and its undoubted 
necessity to the true idea of an university, is in effect the one 
broad principle which ought to decide the whole question. But 
this is not an age of principles. Men have keen and microscopic 
eyes to see a point here and a point there; but the eagle-glance 
which sweeps over a whole and takes it in at once, this is sadly 
lacking. They make capital use of their finger and thumb, pick 
up a pin cleverly, can take a pinch of snuff with an air: but it is 
not common to see a man who can manage a handful of anything. 
And therefore a detail of single poimts—albeit made thus to seem 
fragmentary—wherein indications of the truth show themselves 
ever and anon in the most various shapes, and in matters appa- 
rently the most distinct, will perhaps umpress the truth for this 
very reason’the more forcibly. After all, few truisms are truer 
than the paradox of Aristotle, that to mankind in general the parts 
are greater than the whole.* Until we try to take in the parti- 
culars one after another, we do not discover how much is com- 
prised in the universal. 

The clerical character of the tutor’s office being thus esta- 
blished in every possible way, it remains to see what light this 
will throw on the bounden labours of those who hold it. On so 
solemn a subject we are unwilling to use many words of our 
own; and they may be spared, for we are well persuaded that 
many, if not all, of these men make it their devoted study to fulfil 
their duties, not up to this or that standard only, but to the ex- 
treme of, and if possible beyond, their strength and power. It is 
therefore with the most sincere respect, and utterly disclaiming 
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any view save ‘to stir them up by putting them in remembrance’ 
that we would put the question :—How can a clerg yma be guilt. 
less, who has any charge whatever of any human being, unless he 
uses all the influence which it gives him for that being’s eternal 
welfare? 

Let us. appeal to the admonition which every priest has heard 
on the most solemn day of his life; and though the passage be a 
long one, it must not be curtailed :-— 


* Have always’ (says the Bishop in the Ordering of Priests).‘ printed 
in your remembrance how, great a treasure is committed to your charge. 
For they are the sheep of Curist, which He bought with His death, 
and for whom He shed His blood. The Church and congregation, 
whom you must serve, is His spouse and His body. And if it shall 
happen the same Church, or any member thereof, to take any hurt or 
Iekivance by reason of your negligence, ye know the greatness of the 
fault, and also the horrible punishment that will ensue. “Wherefore 
consider with yourselves the end of your ministry towards the children 
of GOD, towards the: spouse and body of Carist; and see that you 
never cease your labour, your care, and your diligence, until you have 
done all that lieth in you, ‘according to your bounden duty, to bring all 
such as are or shall be committed to. your, charge, unto that agreement 
in the faith and knowledge of GOD, and to that. ripeness and perfectness 
of age in Curist, that there be no place left among you, either for error 
in religion or for viciousness in life. , Se 

‘ Forasmuch then as your office is both of so great éxcellency and so 
great difficulty, ye see with how great care and study ye ought to apply 
yourselves, as well that’ ye may show yourselves dutiful and thankful to 
that Lord who hath placed you in sé high @ dignity ; as also to beware, 
that’ neither you yourselves offend, nor be’ occasion’ that others offend. 
Howbeit, ye cannot have a mind and will thereto of yourselves, for that 
will and ability is given of GOD alone; therefore ye ought, and have 
need to,,pray earnestly for His Holy Spirit, And seeing that. you 
cannot. by any other means compass the doing of so weighty.a work, 
pertaining to the salvation of man, but with doctrine and, exhortation 
taken out of the Holy Scriptures, and with a life agreeable to the same : 
consider how studious ye ought to be in reading and learning the 
Scriptures, and in framing the manners both of yourselves and of them 
that specially’ pertain unto you, according’ to the rile of the same 
Scriptures ; e4id for this’self-same cause how ye otiglit to forsake and 
set aside (as'much as you may) all worldly cares and studies.” 

Now it has been maintained above, that, the tutorial office is 
strictly in accordance With the duties here laid down. But, 
manifestly, tutors can only fulfil the true intent of their engage- 
ments, to the extent to which they are enabled to carry out their 
office as pastors and guardians oF ‘the young flocks committed to 


them, and to labour for and among them in the spirit of the 
Church’s parochial system, ‘in honorem Dei et, profectum sacro- 
sancte 
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sanctes matris ecclesie.’ It ill becomes us, if we were able, to 
dictate the means by which all this is to be carried out. Expe- 
rience alone can suggest the details: but it is plain that more is 
required than the lecture-room can supply. The tutor and the 
pupil must meet half way, and be on terms of mutual inter- 
course, of real communion and exchange of thoughts and feelings, 
As there is a natural timidity and jealousy in the mind of the 
young pupil, it requires much more care and diligence on the 
tutor’s' part to’ bring ‘this about, than is ‘needed by a’ parochial 
clergyman to’ show ‘to his flock ‘his relation to them. That is 
acknowledged ; this has to be established: and it can only be 
done by very constant private as well as public communication. 
If the tutor does not conciliate the affections of his pupil, so as 
to free him from fearing him for anything but misconduct, much 
is lost, At the same time this must be done gradually and 
naturally ; not ostentatiously, or it will deserve to fail ; not hur- 
riedly, or it will increase the young man’s jealousy, and make 
lim ‘suspect its sincerity: It must -be unaffected, earnest, and 
gentle, ‘or it will not ‘attain its object: the pupil will not, and 
cannot; lean'to his'tutor and open his heart to him—and the tutor 
will’ be unable to acquaint himself with his pupils’ characters, to 
form them’ gradually for the better, or to bring to good effect 
any one of the plans which he must. be continually framing for 
their benefit. . , 

But;if all this is to be done—as done it must be, if the tutor, is 
to, fulfil his work—what time and thought and anxiety must be 
devoted to, it! » And does the present, state of things permit the 
tutors, with all: their efforts, to do it effectually? We believe that 
their’ universal answer would be:—‘ We: cannot! Weare forced, 
by the absence ‘of ‘the rightful teachers, to ‘attempt professorial 
duties as wéll as our own. “We are converted into machines for 
lecturing ‘during four—five—six—hours a day, that’ we may fur- 
nish ‘the several classes’ of our pupils éach with their needful in- 
struction. © We are driven to prepare ourselves in the most various 
and incongruous departments ; to adapt our instructions by turns 
to the mere plodder, to the desperately idle, to the cultivated 
scholar and aspirant, to, philosaphy., All. this, is, upon. us in addi- 
tion tothe continual charge of each one’s religious and moral 
teaching. “Who is sufficient for these things?’ Who, indeed! 

‘Such is ‘the state to which the ‘Tutors have been reduced by the 
practital abeyance of those professorships which belong to the 
fatulty of arts.’ They cry, ’as with one Voice, for its amendment ; 
andl *Be Heads of Houses, and the Convocation, of which the Tu-. ° 
tors form so important 4 part, will not refuse them. Indeed steps - 
have Been taken ‘already’ by the’ uhiversity which promise a better 
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state of things in future. As yet all is iridefinite and imperfect ; 
but the work has begun, and is going on. The old statutes, the 
letter of which was in some respects impracticable, are under 
revision ; and one has been enacted, which contains the germ of 
all future inrprovements: for it enacts that the Professors shall 
carefully bear in mind what their duty is, and discharge it, both 
by general study of their faculty, and by giving of lectures, not 
fewer than eight in aterm; which lectures they must give in their 
own persons, ‘nisi ex causa infirmitutis aut alia causa necessarid,’ 
when the sanction of the vice-chancellor and proctors may be given 
to the appointment of an efficient substitute; but the lectures 
must be delivered, or these functionaries are to appoint a deputy 
themselves, and pay him from the proceeds of the chair.* 

This is clearly imperfect in many ways. For instance, it makes 
effectual provision only for the delivery of a given number of lec- 
tures, as if that was the sum and substance of a professor’s duty. 
Secondly, it leaves the question, Who are to hear these lec- 
tures? wholly untouched. Above all, it does nothing to supply 
the deficiencies in the income of professorships. No such short- 
comings, however, should make us withhold our approval of what 
has been done. In fact, it would not have been well to try to 
supply them at once. No well-wisher to Oxford can desire to 
seé measures of such importance taken without the maturest 
thought and fullest discussion; until plan after plan had been 
suggested, canvassed, and laid aside. Rather our thanks are 
due to the board for having done that which pledges them, 
under penalty of self-stultification, to go on and not cease in the 
good work which they have begun. They are advancing steadily ; 
but they must also advance warily : they must hold by principles: 
they must not tamper with portions of a system: they must re- 
ject nothing, alter nothing, add nothing, without a deep search 
into the meaning of the old, and its workings before it became 
obsolete. No easy task indeed; but a noble one, if undertaken 
and performed aright ; and one from which, when once undertaken, 
they cannot draw back. 

And as they are not hurried on by those admirers of change for 
change’s sake, who so felicitously jumble physics and ethics, 
looking for the summum bonum, and finding the perpetuum mobile ; 
so they avoid the less fatal, but still considerable error of such as 
would reject all change from fear of foreign fangles. But this is 
no fangle ; but the modified revival of a system, which only for the 
want of modifications has been in disuse. To remould our uni- 

“versities on a German model would indeed be a lamentable 





* Statutes confirmed in convocation, May 14th, 1839. 
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éfror. Witness the statement which Professor Pusey makes froth 
experience :— 

‘ On the removal of the student to the university, he passes at once 
from boyhood to manhood; at once, instead of discipline and control, 
he is left almost unfettered even by moral guidance ; the only requisition 
made is, that he should attend one or more sets of lectures. Some 
general advice is also given him as to the method which it may be most 
advantageous for him to pursue ; but beyond this, what instruction he 
should receive, and from whom, whether he should live as a Christian 
or as a heathen (provided he interrupt not the public peace), is left to 
his own option.’—(Cathedral Establishments, p. 43.) 

A note follows : 

* Insulated attempts to znfluence the students by means of personal 
intercourse, were indeed made by some very Christian professors, with 
whom it was my happiness to be acquainted in Germany; and this, 1 
am assured, was to individuals a very great and lasting benefit. But I 
am now speaking of the general system. This absence of control was 
generally advocated by the professors themselves, as allowing the cha- 
ra¢ter to form itself unfettered.’ 

To which we may add, that in practice such attempts have usually 
failed, from the reluctance of the students to meet the professors 
half way. It seems to them an unnatural step from the marked 
publicity of the lecture-room, and the solemnity of oral: delivery, 
to the equal and easy exchange of thought in conversation. Besides, 
under such a system there is no security that the hearer will profit. 
The laborious will labour, sometimes with excellent effect, some- 
times not so; but the negligent cannot be kept to their task. Hence 
it is assérted by German professors themselves, that, except among 
the class of professed philologers, there is little Latin ard less 
Greek, even in the universities of Germany. But our sense of 
the fearful evils of such a system, when taken as a complete one, 
neéd not blind us to the great advantages which it possesses as a 
part of one, combined with proper checks and correctives, such 
as the coexistence of tutorial instruction is well caleulated to fur- 
nish. The evils of the German system may plainly be traced to 
the want of such a corrective. It is impossible, speaking in 
faith, that such evils should encroach on our universities, so long 
as the collegiate system is preserved entire, and continual inter- 
course takes place between tutor and pupil, and the results of the 
professorial lectures are thus always tested by private examina- 
tion.* This trion forms the perfection of academical education. 
The English universities possess one portion of the whole ; those 
of the continent, another. We most confidently believe that the 
English portion is by far the more important. But it is imper- 





* See ‘ Hints, &c.’ note (H.) p. 41, Office of Repetent. 
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fect; and what forbids us to borrow, even Siem those who. are: 
poorer than ourselves, 
‘ That which not we ee sles 
And makes us rich indeed’? : 
‘It is plain,’ says the author of the “Himts,’‘ that the ‘tutorial 
~system can ‘only be fully developed when it goes hand in hand 
with ‘the professorial.’ This is the important point. ' Many’ per- 
sons of the best intentions are scared by the phantom of a German 
university ; and think, that to restore aifew harmless professors to 
the effectual exercise of their tongues, would destroy all that they 
so rightly value in the system of tutorial superintendence. Whereas’ 
the truth is, that the absence or silence of the professors is the very 
thing which has tended, and is tending, to this mischievous result. 
Ever’since, in addition to all their own duties, it has fallen wpon’ 
the tutors to communicate that very instruction which the profess: 
ors ought to give, they have themselves become liable to this 
objection; they have been the less able to do'their especial duty ; 
and in so far as they have become professors, their pupils have 
lost the benefit of having tutors. Th hus the result of a change 
would be so far from that which is found ‘in Germany, ithat 1 
would at once enable the tutors to unite with the instruction of the 
juniors their own legitimate duties as guides, and friends, and 
spiritual pastors. It would be an additional bulwark against ‘all 
that is to be dreaded in foreign systems; because’ it would make 
the tutorial system an effective check upon it, ‘instead of an un- 
conscious or unwilling accessary to it. The writer last quoted 
s on to observe, that the number and tone of the pamphlets 
lately published i in the university proves the existence of— 
© A serious and well grounded alarm, ‘lest this admirable part’ [ihe 
tutorial] of our eo be fast sinking under the accumulated weight of 
undischarged an undischargeable duties.’ (Stroug language from one 
who is clearly sgearng from experience!) ‘ College, tutors, confined 
to their own sp ave plainly most important duties to perform, 
both in guiding the conduet and reading of their pupils, and in Ri direct 
communication of original information. The. effect. of the alteration 
proposed would immediately he to relieve college tutors, from their pre- 
sent, vain, attempt to fulfil the ‘professorial. office in conjunction with 
theirown. Providing them with valuable assistance, both in the deeper 
nts.of the arts,,and,still morejin those: studies which are allowed 
on all hands to be necessary. for. young.meu incapable of much scholar- 
ship; the, alteration. proposed would enable them to deyote much more 
time; to the moral superimtendence of their pupils, and, the.developr: cnt 
of. their minds by. stmotly tutorial. lectures.’—Hints, -p..9. 

This alteration, he states, is simply the enactment, that; 1) 
under- graduates should come into residence immediately on 
matriculation ; that the examination now ‘passed for the degree. of 
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Bachelor of: Arts:should, be fixed: peremptorily: at. the end of 
three years; and that the fourth year should be given to:the study 
of some additional branch of knowledge in the department of some 
professor ; with the final test of an examination,/and the produc- 
tien of a written treatise or Monographie, before the degree is 
conferred: by which plan the professors in arts would be. con-- 
nected with the.men of the three first years, and the others with 
these. of the fourth. ; 
And so, in general. sincigle, Mr. Hussey before, and the.‘ “Tutor 
of-a College * after him; at, least they all agree that the professors 
should be called. inte active. employment. in some, additional exa- 
mination, te follow, those which already exist, in. some, subjects 
connected with, their own actual. lectures; thus adding :to.. the, 
extent of the education given,,and remedying, the over-excite, 
ment and. importance which now. belongs, to the degree examinar, 
tion:; .which. is always, under the present. system, liable. to be 
looked upon as an end, instead of bemg merely. a test, ofa, man’s 
progress towards one,,...This is, put, very, forcibly. by Mr, Hussey 
(pp, k6-18). ; Undeniably then, professors, working. professors, 
are. required,.to, complete. the system, of, the, university., ,.Qne 
powerful, reason for demanding their.services we have,endeavoured 
to.set before our readers at length, because.we saw that it was 
assumed. rather, than proved in, the pamphlets before us, and 
consequently was.in danger of escaping all notice. but that, of the. 
working: men.en, the spot. Unless we are much mistaken, . our 
statements onthe subject are within the mark. Conversation with 
persons,.of various views and.,multiplied .experience leads us.,to 
think that they,,are very much.so.,-.Of the other many concurrent 
arguments to the, same effect,.we cannot do better than take, the 
following pithy summary from a quaint and able paper, now before 
us, entitled,..4 Convocation Catechism for March 14th, 1839 :— 
°Q. Ts it desirable to extend‘and strengthen our professorial system ? 
- © AL Tt is ; “and ‘for these, ‘among’ many other reasons :—~ 
*}. Because, inmost cases, ‘the whole work of teaching'is thrown 
upon each tutor independently; so that each tutor gone to be 
many professors in one; and so under-graduates not receive 
(what you are bound to give them) the best possible teaching i in each 
branch of the studies of the place. 
«2. Because for baclielors of ‘arts to pursue the studies they have 
begun, there is scarcely any provision ‘at all. 
"3. Because it is mitch to be wished’that there should be a body of 
' én iti this university professing to follow knowledge inal its depart- 
_, ments, each being able to devote/himselfto his pevuliar branch; so that 
' this university may have oracles, whereat.men:may come to ingtidre : 
and ‘may assume :her:¢ightful office-of: enone fe ame im the fitting 
i —_ rather than submit to be led. of other ; wontolaninyeg 
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‘4, Bécause at all times inducements are wanting to make men 

apply themselves heartily to deep learning ; and at the present time 

- especially it ts to be feared that the proposed abolition of Church 

. dignities, and places of like kind, may diminish these inducements 
to an almost invisible quantity.’ 


But, after all, the practical difficulty remains untouched: How 
are your professors to be paid? It is unfortunately only too no- 
torious that the university has not the means, at present, of se- 
curing the services of able men as professors, those rare cases 
excepted in which they are possessed of competent private for- 
tunes. There are many who would gladly labour on very mode- 
rate terms for her good, if any prospect were held out to them 
of thereby eventually placing themselves or families in comfort- 
able cireumstances. But such persons have now little reason to 
expect the slightest reward for their labour from those in high 
places, whose duty it is, and whose interest it would be, to confer 
a real benefit on literary merit. The services of our universities 
are scoffed at; the labours of their sons are forgotten. Thus 
Oxford has no prospective inducements to hold out: and in her- 
self she has no sufficient endowments to offer. Unfortunate as the 
abeyance of many of the professorships is, it is too easily accounted 
for by the poverty of their endowments. For instance, the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy, nominally endowed with 100/. a year ror 
FIVE YEARS, is said to be totally unproductive to the present 
able and active professor; the Regius Professor of Greek still 
receives the stipend. of 40/., which was considered a competence 
in the reign of Henry VIII., before the treasures of Mexico and 
Peru had caused a revolution in the value of the precious metals 
throughout Europe; and when the Readership of Logic was 
lately revived, the only available funds for its endowment were 
about 240/. a year. Is it reasonable to expect that for pittances 
like these, even in the cases in which they are permanent, men 
of first-rate eminence will remain to devote themselves to the pur- 
suits of their faculty with the singleness of purpose necessary for 
success? Hence it comes that the most distinguished members 
of the universities are year after year found seeking for situations as 
masters of schools, where the severe drudgery is at least rewarded, 
as far as money can reward it; or they retire early from their 
barren and overwhelming academical labours to the field of the 
parochial ministry. On the other hand, in the few cases wherein 
the chairs have been well endowed, it has not usually followed 
that the work has been slovenly performed. Quite the reverse is 
the fact, and naturally so. The amusing speech in a similar case, 
‘ Sir, we pay a good price, and we expect a good article, is a very 
shrewd one. The services of truly valuable men are indeed such 
as 
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as no money can measure; but it is not, therefore, by haggling 
with them, and trying to ¢onvince them that they ought not to 
regard such considerations, that you will secure their efficient 
services. Being bargained with—if they at all submit to be used 
so—they are of need brought to contemplate giving a quantum 
of work for a quantum of payment, a minimum for a minimum. 
They become hirelings, and work in the spirit of hirelings—as 
little as will serve the turn. It is far otherwise when they are 
placed in circumstances which satisfy their wants, and perhaps 
do a little more; you have them then retained for your service: 
the energies of the whole man are yours, instead of his formal 
services for a stated number of hours in the week. 

It is easy to say that a literary man’s wants are few. All ex- 
cuses for saving money are easy. But your professor will be, or 
ought to be, a man of refined and elegant tastes: is he to be 
deprived of the pleasures resulting from these, and restricted to 
such as are beneath him? Your professor will also have ties of 
relationship; is he to lose the means of doing his duty to his rela- 
tions by binding himself to your,thankless service? Your professor 
will have feelings and affections; is he to be debarred from all 
that makes a house blessed, and bound (especially in Oxford, 
and in these days of Poperyphobia !) to an unwilling celibacy, by 
the poverty with which you grind him? | 

What, then, is the remedy? Clearly to make the professor- 
ships valuable enough to serve as an inducement to all who may 
on other grounds be not unwilling to stay and study in the uni- 
versity. Al] cannot attain them: but the chance of success will 
suffice to ensure the services of many. The income of the chairs, 
then, must be such as will support a family (the absurdity of 
quinquennial and decennial professorships being of course ex- 
ploded), so as to secure a man’s devotion to his pursuit for life. 
Or in other words, a fund must be provided sufficient to pay the 
whole body, excepting the professors of Divinity and Hebrew, 
and one or two others, whose chairs are already respectably en- 
dowed. 

How is this to be done? This is the practical question, by 
which the whole subject is perplexed ; and various attempts have 
been made to answer it. 

First, it is said, by fees. ‘The ‘ Member of Convocation’ pro- 
poses that a fee of 1/. 10s. should be charged each term on all 
who attend a professor's lectures; and by this means he proposes 
to raise 66501. yearly. Now this is a point on which it seems 
presumptuous in us to stake our opinion against his experience ; 
but we cannot persuade ourselves that anything like such a sum 
could be thus raised by any means short of a compulsory tax on 

every 
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every individual; whether he attended or’not: ‘And further, an 
incredible and a lamentable‘ change has come over the univer- 
sity: within ‘the last few years, if there are’not numbers of most 
valuable men ‘availing themselves of her training, to whom the 
additional -4/;:10s. yearly would’ prove \a‘serious infliction: It is 
true that the ‘expense’ of a private tutor’s services’ for one term 
is‘as great as the proposed fee for four years; but it is’ not rea- 
sonable to argue thus from an acknowledged grievance and nui- 
sance,_which ought to’be, if pa ¢ abated—at any rate not ‘con- 
verted into a precedent. 

‘Second; by a subscription. This’seems neither creditable nor 
fair: because, if. this were the resource; of course far the heaviest 
portion of the burden-would fall on those who ‘are experimentally 
most convinced ‘of the necessity of ‘the case ;'and these are ‘pre- 
cisely the working residents, who, as a body; can ‘least afford to 
be:taxed in purse ; and’ who, as it is, are actually taxed to the full 
amount of their energies in‘ carrying ‘out ‘and improving the 
system, °) 

‘Third, by annexing ‘the free canonries of Christ Church to the 
more important inendowed: professorships. And certainly this 
would be a much better reform than that light-fingered appro- 
priation .of ecclesiastical revenues whieh’ threatens 'to shake the 
security of all the propertyin the‘country, by settmg the example 
of san agrarian: law in the most modern and most mischievous 
sense of the term. There’ is one, at least, of the’ starveling pro- 
fessorships—that of tnoral philosophy—to which such an endow- 
ment’ would be strictly 4 ant and, possibly, the same might 
be fairly done for the professorship ‘of Greek,* which, as stated 
above, has at present only the original 40/. arciod Nor do we 
seé ‘why such an endowment ‘should not still take place (if the 
principle were approved), in addition tothe two new divinity 
professorships now proposed to be created..and annexed to two of 
the stalls... The, chairs of ecclesiastical history and: biblical criti- 
cism will be a great boon to the University, if they, as well-as the 
existing ones, be’ well. regulated so.as to systematise the study of 
theology.-:; Otherwisethey will only be‘a ‘source of ‘perplexity, 
and perhaps of danger. To this end it will be desirable’ to assign 
definite departments’ to ‘thé two existing professorships, as well as 
to*the proposed’ ones.’ ’This*is done in Germany, perhaps oyer- 
done, but still with good effect: though it is too often ye nullsRed by 
the:nght which each A mpanee thas’ to sant im’ any other ‘depart- 
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ment of his faculty as well as his own... For instance, suppose the 
professor. of .Dogmatik wishes to increase his income,-or annoy 
his, colleagues, he gives, over and above his doctrinal. lectures, 
one course on Liturgik, another on Apologetik, another on ‘Her- 
meneutik, another on. Exegetik, and. so on, notwithstanding the 
existence of professors in these various departments. This, of 
course, must, be guarded against; -but it will not be cGieyls to 
do so. 

But there are still two out of. 'the,.eight, stalls which tight, it 
would seem, be annexed to the above-named professorships, And 
most certainly nothing could seem more likely to further the in- 
terests of the University than that a. body of her most distinguished 
members should always have the adventitious influence of such a 
position, in addition to their personal and official authority. 

Fourth, by. aid. from the crown. We. believe that England 
stands alone in civilised Europe as a country where the govern- 
ment does. not acknowledge and. attempt to-fulfil the duty of pro- 
viding for the efficient university education of its subjects by aid- 
ing. the professors, But in England, though kings, as individuals, 
have done much, and though. certain pensions charged: upon the 
private estates of the crown have by exchange come to be paid 
out of the supplies, nothing has been ever done by the ouete 
ment, as such, except to tax the university, 

.¢ The stamp-duty on degrees and incorporations (3/: for the BA. 
degree, 6/. for all higher), for the year ending Oct. 1838, amounted to 
20581. ; the duty.on matriculations .is about.400/.: thus the: govern- 
ment receives as much as 2400/, from the university... The direct pay- 
ments from the government for professors’ salaries or pensions amount 
to about 872/. clear, after some small sums have been deducted from 
some of the salaries, on account of fees paid-in the government offices. 
Besides this, there is an annual payment of 5002. as compensation for 
an ‘ancient privilege of the university to print almanacs. The whole 
receipt of the university from the government %s\ therefore 1312t. ;leav- 
ing a balance oe nlore than 10001; which’ the ae Yen receives from 
the, university ! . 

‘if newspapers have been salionall from 2 heavy: duty for' thé ‘pur- 
pose of reducing taxes. on knowledge, there, isi reason: td'hope that if 
ever the legislature should, come, to think the knowledge given by a 
university education worth as. much as that conveyed by, newspapers, 
they would be led by. parity, of reasoning to remit. or reaver) we taxes 
on the universities. "Hussey, P: 40, tosh 

We. agree with. the author in thinking that ‘at deviene there 
does not seem much ground for expecting more (?) assistance in 
that quarter.’ It is. not from, those who interpret zeal for: tho- 
rough education as bigotry, arid construe care for the’ inculcation 
of — principles into a direct personal insult to: the. Queen's 

ministers, 
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ministers, that any favour can be expected. But, however little 
may be expected from such persons, we are hound to place before 
the eyes of public men this fact—that the state interests itself in 
no way with the university education of the country, except by 
wringing 101. from every poor scholar who struggles te avail him- 
self of it. 

_ A fifth proposal, which we have heard of lately, though we 
have not found it in print, is, to invest for this object some part 
annually of the funds of the Oxford university press, so long as it 
continues to prosper. The advantage of this is, that it would 
maintain the independence of the university. And we are told that 
at present it would be practicable: which is something, in contrast 
with most schemes suggested. But we speak only from report: 
and of course cannot, from the absence of data, attempt to judge 
how great or how small the obstacles to such a measure may be. 
Perhaps some scheme which would combine an endowment with 
fees, so that the professor should have not less than a certain 
sum, but might raise his income by strenuous exertion, would be 
the most advantageous, as avoiding the two opposite dangers of 
such appointments. In this case, of course the fees would be so 
low as not to prove a burden to any one. 

But these are matters which can only be judged of on the spot. 
Our attention has necessarily been confined to the general ques- 
tion: and its importance can hardly be overrated—as bearing not 
only on the most yital question which at this day divides politicians, 
but, moreover, on the training and welfare of future generations. 
It may be, some considerable time will elapse before difficulties 
are overcome, and plans digested ; but we trust to see the uni- 
versity pursuing her serene course, 

* Like a star, unhasting, 
Like a star, unresting,’ 
as she has hitherto done. And if she does so, it would be wrong 
to doubt that difficulties will pass away, and resources come to 
light for a new order of things: which is yet not new, but the 
perfecting of that which is old. 








Arr. VII.—The Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham. Edited by William Stanhope Taylor, Esq., and 
Captain John Henry Pringle, executors of his son, John, 
Earl of Chatham, 4 vols. 8vo.. London. 1839-40, 

rue temper, habits, and position of Cicero were naturally con- 

genial. to a good epistolary style, and his letters are to our 
taste among the very best of his works: they were, no doubt, 
carefully 
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carefully revived and polished for publication, and probably lost 
in that process something of their lighter merits, but they are still 
easy and graceful, and full of miscellaneous yet interesting matter 
which we should in vain look for elsewhere. The letters of 
Demosthenes also were extant in the time of Cicero, but the 
half-dozen which have come down to us under his name—if in- 
deed they be not altogether spurious—excite no great regret for 
the loss of the rest. A mind so laboriously trained to the severest 
style of eloquence would probably have little taste for, and still 
less command of, those light but not facile graces which con- 
stitute the chief merit of a familiar correspondence; and if we 
had it in our power to evoke a volume of real ‘ Athenian Letters’ 
from the tomb, we should (at least for amusement) have no great 
hesitation in wishing for those of Demades rather than of 
Demosthenes himself. So it is with Lord Chatham. His style 
of mind, manners, and expression was of too high a scale to be 
gracefully lowered to the familiar or colloquial. It seems as if 
he thought it necessary to conduct the most ordinary correspond- 
ence, as Virgil was said to manure his fields, with an air of dignity : 
even in his most affectionate letiers to his wife and children he 
appears to descend with reluctance from his pedestal: and most 
readers, we think, will be of opinion that he makes a much more 
interesting and striking figure in Horace Walpole’s Letters than 
in his own. Indeed, this publication fully corroborates Wilkes’s 
designation of him as ‘ the best orator and worst letter-writer of 
his age.’* 

Not knowing what materials the editors} have had at their 
disposal, we can give no opinion as to the judgment with which 
their selection has been made; but we certainly looked for much 
that we do not find, and we find a great deal which might have 
been as well omitted. The original materials seem to have 
been much less valuable than might reasonably have been ex- 
pected ; but the editors in the course of the publication fortu- 
nately obtained from Mr, Calcraft a series of letters from Mr. 
Pitt, and a few from Mr. Gerard Hamilton to his grandfather, 
and from Lord Lansdowne a correspondence between Lord Chat- 
ham and his lordship’s father, while Earl of Shelburne, which are 
very valuable. Indeed these two classes of letters give us more 
insight into Lord Chatham’s feelings and proceedings during the 





* Wilkes’s Works, ii. 217. 

+ The editors are, we believe, the nearest male descendants of Lord Chatham. 
Mr. Taylor is the grandson of Lady Hester, his eldest daughter, first wife of the late 
Earl Stanhope, and Captain Pringle the grandson of Lady Harriet, the second, who 
maryied Mr, Elliot. An advertisement expresses the thanks of the ostepsible editors 
to Mr. Wright (editor of the ‘ Parliamentary History’). 
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latter years of his life than we possess of any former period, and 
exhibit more of his personal objects and motives and of his 
style of playing his political game, than all the rest of the volumes 
put together. 

One great desideratum strikes us on opening the very first 

es, which, however, the editors could probably not supply. 

ith the exception of two insulated letters to Lord Chesterfield 
(of the date of 1741) the correspondence commences with the 
summer of 1746, when Mr. Pitt was already a Privy Counsel- 
lor and Paymaster of the Forces; thus leaving an hiatus of 
the whole of his earlier life, and, for those eleven years of his 
parliamentary career which had elevated him to a station and 
importance in public opinion superior to those who enjoyed the 
nominal distinction of Cabinet Ministers. It is to he, on every 
account, regretted that the editors have not been able to find 
something illustrative of that interesting period, of which we know 
absolutely nothing but from the very meagre reports, in the peri- 
odical papers of the time, of a few of his parliamentary speeches. 

We believe that even under the most favourable circumstances 
Mr. Pitt's peculiar style of eloquence could not have been ade- 
quately preserved ; but just about the time of his first, and pro- 

ably most vivid displays, these reports, which had always been 
meagre and imperfect, became little better than miserable travesties. 

When #schines exclaimed, to those who applauded his recita- 
tion of the great speech of Demosthenes, ‘ What, then, would you 
have said, if you had heard it from himself?’ he put in the 
strongest view the impossibility that a mere report, even though 
literally accurate, could give any adequate idea of a first-rate 
speech. How inferior, then, we ask, must be even a modern 
report? And how much more imperfect the meagre shadows of 

r. Pitt's earlier speeches under the classical masquerade of 
Julius Florus, or the barbarous anagram of the Hurgo Ptit, 
in the London and Gentleman’s Magazines! 

Before we can satisfactorily bring before our readers the con- 
tents of the volumes before us, we must offer a slight sketch of 
the life of Mr. Pitt (for so we at present must call him), prior to 
the date at which this correspondence begins. Our materials are 
very scanty and very trite; but such as they are, it is necessary 
to reproduce them, in order to give anything like a complete view 
of the political life of this extraordinary man.. 

Mr. Pitt came into the House of Commons in the year 1735— 
at the age of twenty-seven—for Old Sarum,* a family borough ; 

and 





* If every tree be known by its fruits, it would seem, that the Reform Bill has 
* hewn down and cast into thefire’ the stocks that have produced the most illustrious 
members 
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and he found himself enlisted as it were, by his private connexions, 
ifnot by his public principles, in the formidable opposition in which 
Sir Robert Walpole’s too long tenure of office had now combined 
the Jacobites, under the advice of Bolingbroke, the Tories, headed 
by Sir William Wyndham, and the disappointed Whigs, led by Mr. 
Pulteney. At, the head of this incongruous but powerful ppo- 
sition, was.soon to appear Frederick Prince of Wales; on whose 
early accession to the throne the ambition and self-interest of 
all who were from any cause dissatisfied with the existing govern- 
ment began about this period to, speculate, Horace Walpole 
somewhere remarks, as a peculiarity in the Hanover Family, 
that the heir-apparent has always been in opposition to the 
reigning monarch. The fact is true enough; but it is. not a 
peculiarity in the house of Hanover. It is an infirmity of 
human nature, and to be found, more or less, in every, ana- 
logous case even of private life ; but our political, system deve- 
lopes it with peculiar force and more remarkable effects in. the 
royal family. ‘Those who cannot obtain the favours of the, father 
will endeavour to conciliate the good wishes of the son, and all 
arts are employed, and few are necessary, to seduce the heir-ap- 
parent into the exciting and amusing game of political opposition. 
He is naturally apt enough to dislike what he considers a present 
thraldom, and to anticipate, by his influence over a faction, the 
plenitude of his future power. This was the mainspring of the 
most serious part'of the political troubles of the last century, and 
will, we doubt not, be revived—if our present constitution should 
Jast so long—whenever a similar occasion for rivalry shall arise in 
the royal family. ’ 

Mx. Pitt’s maiden speech was on Mr. Pulteney’s motion (29th 
April, 1736) for a congratulatory address to the king on the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales. How it happened that it was 
left for the leader of the opposition to originate such a motion, 
has’ not been explained; but, there seems.reason to suspect it 
arose from the king's own reluctance to, be congratulated on an 
event which gaye him no great pleasure. Mr. Pitt’s speech 
made a considerable sensation; it was separately published ; and 
Tindal applauds it as ‘ being more ornamented than Demosthenes, 
and not so diffuse as Cicero :’"—praise which the report that we 
have of it by no means justifies, Literally understood, it seems 
to us at once turgid and jejune ; but, we suspect that, under the 





members of the British senate. . The Walpoles—the Pitts—the, Foxes—the Yorkes— 
the Grenvilles—the Scotts ; Murray—Pulteney—Pelham—Burke—Barré—Thurlow 
—Dunning—Erskine—Sheridan—Canning—to say nothing of the most eminent of 
living statesmen—all, we believe, were introduced into public life by the means of 
nomination boroughs, “When will Gateshead or Salford add'a wane to'this list ? 
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inflated panegyric upon the king which runs through it, there 
lurked a strain of bitter irony and sarcastic insinuation, which, in 
those decorous days would appear avery startling novelty. There 
is no doubt, however, that the result of this debate—the warm 
eulogies on the Prince, and the cold, if not invidious, compliments 
to the King—widened the breach between them, and eventually 
threw them into open hostility. 

Mr. Pitt had adopted the profession of arms, and was at this 
time a cornet in Lord Cobham’s regiment of dragoons. It is well 
known that Sir Robert Walpole dismissed him from the army in 
consequence of his parliamentary opposition, but it has not, that 
we know of, been stated at what precise time nor on what particu- 
lar occasion this stretch of power was exercised. We have ascer- 
tained that the vacancy made by ‘ the supercession of Cornet Pitt’ 
was filled up on the 17th of May, 1736. So that he must have 
been dismissed a very few days after he had made his first 
speech, which we have this additional reason for believing to have 
been of a peculiarly offensive character. This dismissal was 
soon followed by his appointment as groom of the Prince’s bed- 
chamber, and celebrated by his friend Lyttleton in a copy of 
verses, which, though poor enough in themselves, have the his- 
torical importance of showing how early the superiority of Mr. 
Pitt’s parliamentary talents was acknowledged :— 

* Long had thy virtues mark’d thee out for fante, 
Far—far superior to a cornet’s name ; 
This, generous Walpole saw, and grieved to find 
So mean a post disgrace that noble mind. 
The servile standard from thy freeborn hand 
He took, and bade thee lead the patriot band,’ 


Mr. Pitt, now inspired by the concurrent feelings of resent- 
ment and gratitude, and probably still more by the natural 
aspirations of his genius, took a bolder and more frequent part in 
opposition to the court—but the reports of his speeches are few 
and unsatisfactory. One on the 8th of March, 1739, on the 

ish Convention, contains some traces of his characteristic 
vigour—( Parl. Hist. x. p. 1291.)—-but the whole debate, and par- 
ticularly this portion of it, must be very imperfectly given; for a 
private account, says—‘ Mr. Pitt spoke very well, but very abu- 
sively, and provoked Henry Fox and Sir Henry Liddell both to 
answer him.’—Of anything like personal abuse on the part of 
Mr. Pitt, we find no trace in the report, and no mention what- 
soever of the replies of Fox or Liddell. We should have been 
very curious to see the first dawn of the memorable rivalry and 
conflict which separated during their lives, and have ake after 
their deaths, the illustrious names of Pitt and Fox. 


The 
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The next remarkable speech which is reported is that cele- 
brated reply of Mr. Pitt to Horace Walpole the elder—beginning 
‘ The atrocious crime of being a young man.’ We know that this 
speech was modelled into its present shape by Dr. Johnson, and 
it certainly is a striking specimen of sententious sarcasm; but 
the balanced structure of the phrases and the measured amplifi- 
cation of the ideas are so entirely Johnsonian—so ultra-John- 
sonian indeed—that we are satisfied that it affords little re- 
semblance to the vivid and energetic invective of the original. 
Archdeacon Coxe asserts indeed (and the Parliamentary History 
adopts his statement) that this ‘celebrated retort existed only in 
Johnson’s imagination,’ and repeats an anecdote, told him by 
Lord Sydney, to show ‘how slender was the foundation on which 
this supposed philippic was formed.’ In a debate in which 
Mr. Pitt and some of his young friends had violently attacked 
old Horace Walpole, the latter complained of the self-sufficiency 
of the young men of the date, on which Mr. Pitt got up with 
great warmth, beginning with these words: ‘“ With the greatest 
reverence for the grey hairs of the honourable gentleman ”— 
upon which Walpole pulled off his wig, and showed his head co- 
vered with grey hairs, which occasioned a general laughter, in 
which Pitt joined, and the dispute subsided.’ (Life of Lord Wal- 
pole, ii. 184.) Now Lord Sydney’s anecdote is perfectly true ; 
for we find it told, at the time it happened, in one of the younger 
Horace’s letters to Sir Horace Mann :* but this does not decide 
the question: for however strange and improbable it may appear 
that there should have been ¢wo incidents of this nature between 
the same parties, the fact seems certain. The affair of the wig 
occurred on the 21st of November, 1745, whereas the ‘cele- 
brated retort’ was delivered on the 10th of March, 1741, and is 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for that year. So that 
Archdeacon Coxe was certainly mistaken in supposing that John- 
son’s report was an amplification of an event that did not happen 
till four years later. 

Amongst the numerous vicissitudes of political friendships and 
enmities which Mr. Pitt’s life exhibits, it is amusing to find, 
fifteen years after this fierce encounter, old Horace and Mr. Pitt 





* Walpole’s Letters, vol. ii. p 83. We quote (as far as it has gone) from Mr. 
Bentley’s general edition of Walpole’s Letters, now in course of publication; a 
eollection imto one view and regular order of that vast correspondence, which, besides 
its unequalled gaiety and brilliancy, has the more important merit of being the liye- 
liest picture of manners and the best epitome of political history that not only this, 
but any country possesses. It is also exceedingly well edited and though much is 
still left obscure which might be explained, we are, on the whole, pety grate! 
hoth for the work itself and the style in which it is executed. We believe it 
appears under the auspices of the Miss Berrys, whose friendship did honour to Lord 

’s taste, and now does justice to his memory; but that the detail has been 
intrusted, as in the case of the Chatham papers, to Mr. Wright, : 
02 confidential 
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confidential friends, and the latter consulting, in 1755, as a 
kind of oracle, the political Nestor—on whom he had, so long 
before as 1740, pronounced sentence of dotage. 

Mr. Pitt had by this time satisfied both himself and the House 
as to the growing importance of his parliamentary talents; yet at 
the great débdcle of the Walpole administration, in 1742, he had 
no share of the game which he had assisted in running down, In 
the crisis of Walpole’s fate he made two or three very fine 
speeches—one particularly, in support of a committee of inquiry 
into Sir Robert’s conduct, in which, while recapitulating all the 
varieties of his ministerial corruption and oppression, he alluded 
to the dismissal of officers for their political conduct ; but while 
he enforced this topic with great energy, he abstained, with 
that noble pride and accurate taste which always distinguished 
him, from alluding to his own case, or even to any particular case 
that could be supposed to typify his own. We notice this the 
rather because—though no man’s speeches were more full of 
personalities, and, consequently, of allusions to himself, he never 
descended into egotism, but contrived by the perfection of art— 
if indeed it did not rather spring from an innate grandeur of 
mind—to direct the thoughts of the audience to his own case, 
while he himself seemed solely occupied with a lofty solicitude 
about the wrongs of others. We shall see that in private, in 
the souterrains of politics, he was pliable enough—sometimes 
almost obsequious when he had a turn to serve—but before the 
public his deportment was proud, uncompromising, and digni- 
fied. 

There can be, we think, little doubt that it was the offence given 
to the King by Mr. Pitt’s parliamentary conduct, and probably 
by his first speech, which rendered it impossible to the new 
ministry to bring him into any office; and the offence must 
have been something peculiar, for the great body of the Prince's 
friends went over to the new government, and the Prince himself 
was, in appearance at least, reconciled at St. James's. 

Indeed, we see reason to suppose that Mr. Pitt was dissatisfied 
with the Prince’s conduct towards him on this occasion. He 
probably thought that His Royal Highness ought not to have 
submitted to the exclusion pronounced upon him, for we find 
that on the re-assembling of parliament in December, 1742, Lyt- 
telton, supported by Pitt and the Grenvilles, revived the propo- 
sition for a secret committee to inquire into the misconduct of Sir 
Robert Walpole—an embarrassing question to the new ministry, 
and one which was therefore so displeasing to the Prince, who had 
become their patron, that it was surmised (Wal. Lett. vol. i. p. 
246) that the Prince would resent this interference by dismissing 
Pitt and Lyttelton from his household. 

~— It 
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~ It has heen generally supposed that this small but able party 
(which Walpole calls the Cobhamites) held off from the admi- 
nistration on some grounds of displeasure personal to Lord Cobham 
himself. .We doubt it. Lord Cobham seems to have been much 
considered in the first arrangement; he was even of the Cabinet; 
and it was not till he found a second exclusion put upon his 
friends that he fell back into opposition; and we shall soon 
see abundant proof of and excuse for Mr, Pitt’s being actuated 
by something like personal resentment. 

On the 9th of December, 1742, there occurred a remarkable 
debate, of which we find no trace either in the contemporary 
reports, or in the parliarhentary history. Walpole writes to Sir 
Horace Mann :— 

‘We have had another great day in the House on the army in 
Flanders, which the Opposition were for disbanding: but we carried it 
by 120. Murray spoke for the first time with the greatest applause : 
Pitt answered him with all his force and wit of language; but on an ill 
founded argument. In all appearance, they will be great rivals.’— 
Lett. to Mann, vol. i. p. 264. 

Another private letter, too, from Mr. Oswald to Lord Kames, 
says :— 

‘ On the first day (9th December) Murray was introduced to support 
the Court, which he did in a speech extremely methodical, with great 
perspicuity, and very fine colouring. He was replied to by Pitt in the 
most masterly manner.. . . Murray had laid a good deal of stress on 
exposing the inconsistency of advising one thing the one year, and the 
next abusing it merely through a spirit of opposition. Pitt showed 
how the object was varied, but varied by the ministers; and then 
turned every argument Murray had employed against himself. The 
one spoke like a pleader, and could not divest himself of a certain ap- 
pearance of being employed by others. The other spoke like a gentle- 
man—like a statesman, who felt what he said, and possessed the strongest 
desire of conveying that feeling to others for their own interest, and 
that of their country: Murray gains your attention by the perspicuity 
of his arguments, and the eloquence of his diction. Pitt commands 
your attention and respect by the nobleness, the greatness of his senti- 
ment—the strength and energy of his expressions—and the certainty 
that you are in of his always rising to a still greater elevation of thought 
and style, &c.'-—Memorials of the Right Hon, J. Oswald, p. 3. 

The next day (10th Dec., 1742) the debate was renewed on. 
another and more interesting branch of the same subject, the 
maintenance of 16,000 Hanoverian troops in the pay of Great 
Britain, for the alleged support of the Queen of Hungary. On 
this occasion, Mr. Pitt delivered another speech, which is re- 
ported, and is very remarkable, not only as an indication of the 
personal feeling which we have mentioned, but for the serious 
and important—though, as far as we know, hitherto unnoticed— 

results 
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results which it produced. Mr. Pitt, in this Philippic, attacked 
not merely the Electorate of Hanover, but even the Elector him- 
self, with peculiar and, in those times, very startling asperity. 

“If, he asked, ‘ our assistance to the Queen of Hungary be an act of 
honesty, why may it not be equally required of Hanover? If it be an 
act of generosity, why should this country alone be expected to sacrifice 
her interests for those of others? or why should the Elector of Hanover 
exert his liberality at the expense of Great Britain? 

* It is too apparent, Sir, that this powerful, this great, this mighty 
nation is considered only as a province to a despicable Electorate. 
+» « » . How much reason the transactions of every year have 
given for suspecting this absurd, ungrateful, and perfidious par- 
tality, it is not necessary to declare —'fo dwell on all the instances of 
that partiality, and the yearly visits which have been paid to that nr- 
LIGHTFUL country—to reckon up all the sums that have been spent to 
aggnntins and enrich it, would be an irksome and invidious task, in- 
vidious to those who are afraid to be told the truth, and irksome to 
those who are unwilling to hear of the dishonour and injuries of their 
country !” 


This, in any times, would be thought violent language, and 
there can be little doubt that the force of what was really spoken 
was attenuated in the Report; but when we recall to memory 
the predilection of George II. for his German dominions, we can- 
not but admit that this speech sounds like a personal defiance of 
the sovereign, and that, whatever disinclination his Majesty 
might have previously had on other grounds to admit Mr. Pitt 
into office, he had now a direct and personal cause of displeasure, 
which no candid man can call unreasonable. 

At the opening of the next session Mr. Pitt was still more 
offensive. In the recess, the battle of Dettingen—won by 
George II. in person—had not only vindicated in public opi- 
nion the conduct of the war and the employment of the Hano- 
verian troops, but raised the personal character of the King, 
and very much gratified his private feelings. On the meeting 
of parliament (ist December, 1743), the usual address was 
on this occasion seasoned with congratulations to the King 
on his victory, and with thanks ‘to Divine Providence for the 
protection of His Majesty’s sacred person, amidst the imminent 
dangers to which his invaluable life had been exposed,’ Kc. Mr. 
Pitt opposed the address in a great speech, which was reported 
in the ‘London Magazine’ at considerable length. The argu- 
ment, a very able one, is, we may presume, pretty well stated— 
but we know aliunde that the energy and spirit are imperfectly 

iven; there is, however, enough to show how personally offensive 
it must have been to the King. Mr. Pitt depreciated the success, 

and censured the conduct of the royal hero of Dettingen :— 
* The 
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‘ The ardour of the British troops was restrained by the cowardice of 
the Hanoverians, and, instead of pursuing the enemy, we ourselves ran 
away in the night with such haste, that we left all our wounded to the 
mercy and care of the enemy, who had the honour of burying our dead 
as well as their own. This action may therefore be called, on our side, 
a fortunate escape ; I shall never give my consent to honour it with the 
name of victory.’ 

And as to the statements of the King’s personal gallantry, he 
more than insinuates that they are ‘ false,’ and asks— 


‘ Suppose, Sir, it should appear that His Majesty was exposed to 
few or no dangers abroad, but those to which he is daily liable at home, 
such as the overturning of his coach, or the stumbling of his horse, 
would not the address proposed, instead of being a compliment, be an 
affront and insult to the Sovereign? Now what assurance have we 
that all these facts will not turn out as I have imagined ?’ 


Unless we carry ourselves back into those times, and imagine 
such sentiments as these, enforced by the most rapid variety and 
volubility of diction—the most impressive and commanding powers 
of utterance—the most energetic, yet dignified action—an eye 
that flashed lightning to the thunders of his voice—and an air of 
supreme, not to say audacious, authority over his audience—unless, 
we say, we endeavour to picture to ourselves the Mr, Pitt of that 
day, we shall have a very inadequate idea of the peculiarity of his 
position, or of the difficulties in which the self-relying impetuosity 
of his character involved almost equally his enemies, his friends, 
and himself. To this, we are satisfied, may be traced many im- 
portant transactions, which seem to float vaguely and unexplained 
on the surface of history. 

In the ministry which succeeded Sir Robert Walpole’s, the 
person who had most of the King’s favour and confidence was 
Lord Carteret, who, as secretary of state, had attended him in 
the late campaign : there is little doubt that he—as well as Lord 
Bath—who was in the cabinet without office—supported the King 
in his determination against Pitt; and, accordingly, we find (not 
in the Report, but) in Philip Yorke’s Parliamentary Journal, and 
in Horace Walpole’s<‘ Letters to Mann,’ that he attacked Carteret 
in this speech with great virulence, calling him ‘an exeerable 
minister—a sole minister—who had renounced the British nation, 
and seemed to have drunk of the potion described in poetic 
fictions, which made men forget their country.’ And Walpole 
tells us, that in one of the numerous speeches in which Mr. Pitt 
assiduously followed up this first blow, he called Carteret «the 
Hanoverian minister—a flagitious taskmaster ;’ adding, that the 
‘ sizteen thousand Hanoverians were all the party he had.’ 

Mr. Pitt had early established his reputation as an orator :—this 

bold 
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bold and pertinacious opposition to Hanoverian interests and 
influence now gave him the character of a patriot; and he ob- 
tained so fast a hold of the public mind, that we shall see him, 
by and by, passing with little loss of influence into diametrically 
opposite principles, coalescing with Lord Carteret, and carrying 
with him, in support of a German war, the popularity he had 
acquired by resisting it. 

It was about this period of his life (1744) that the celebrated 
Duchess of Marlborough died, leaving him a legacy ‘ of 10,000/. 
on account of his merit in the noble defence he has made of the 
laws of England, and to prevent the ruin of his country. * We 
do not find in the debates, nor in the meagre biographies of 
Lord Chatham, anything quite justifying the peculiar expression 
of ‘a defence of the laws of England.’ Either her Grace must 
have used the words in a vague and general sense, or something 
was meant which has escaped our notice. 

As Mr. Pitt’s patrimonial fortune was small, this legacy was 
very convenient to him. We may as well here mention that, 
twenty years later (1765), he received a still more important 
legacy by the will of Sir William Pynsent, a Somersetshire 
baronet of very eccentric character,} who left him the estate of 
Burton Pynsent, in that county, worth it was said about 2500l. 
a-year, and about 30,0001. in ready money. 

Mr. Pitt’s opposition—for we reckon his coadjutors, Lyttelton, 
and the Grenvilles, and even Lord Cobham, as but make-weights 
in the balance—had now become so embarrassing, that Mr. Pel- 
ham, the Jeader of the House of Commons, and his brother, the 
Duke of Newcastle, found it necessary to:get rid of Lord Carteret, 
and enlist Lord Chesterfield, the chief of the opposition in the 
Lords, the Cobhamites, and some leading Tories in what was 
called the Broad-bottom administration (November, 1744). Lord 
Chesterfield was on this new coalition appointed at once Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and Ambassador to Holland. He executed 
both, as a man who rides two horses at the amphitheatre, with 
extraordinary cleverness—and posterity only wonders how he came 
to be so simultaneously employed. The truth was, that, as the 
foreign policy had been of late the chief buét, and an intimate 
alliance with Holland the favourite theme, of the Opposition, 





* She also left for similar reasons 2500/. to Lord Chesterfield, who at this time 
pursued the same line of politics as Mr, Pitt. 
. + The editors quote Horace Walpole’s account of this transaction, but they sup- 
sew (riot quite candidly) his cdncluding ‘sentence :—‘ The seandalous chronicle of 

mersetshire talks terribly of his morals; * * * :’—on this blank, the editor of 
Walpole observes, ‘ The original contains an imputation against Sir William Pynsent, 
which, if true, would lead us to suspect him of a disordered mind.’ (Letters to 
Hertford, p: 178.) 
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it was thought necessary, to render the coalition tolerably de- 
corous, that Lord Chesterfield should have a mission, which should 
indicate something like a change of foreign policy, and give some 
colour of consistency to the heterogeneous arrangements at home. 
But these home arrangements were more difficult. It was easy 
to give Lord Cobham a better regiment, and to make Lyttelton 
a Lord of the Treasury, and George Grenville a Lord of the 
Admiralty, but the real strength—the to wav of the Cobhamites— 
was not so easily to be disposed of. ‘The great Mr. Pitt,’ says 
old Horace Walpole—using in derision a designation soon con- 
firmed by the serious voice of his country—‘ the great Mr. Pitt 
insisted on being Secretary at War ;'—but it was found that the 
king's aversion to him was insurmountable, and, after much reluct- 
ance and difficulty, his friends were persuaded to accept office 
without him, under an assurance from the Duke of Newcastle that 
‘he should at no distant day be able to remove this prejudice from 
His Majesty’s mind.’ Mr. Pitt, on his part, was, or appeared 
to be, satisfied with this engagement, and promised his support 
to the new administration. When he was quieted, the terror 
of an opposition vanished-—and, accordingly, the session of 1744-5 
was one of the most unanimous ever known. But Mr. Pitt, 
though out of office, was not out of power; and his appearance 
during this session of truce is remarkable and very characteristic. 
Mr. Pitt had been even from his youth subject to the gout, which 
is supposed to have been hereditary, and he was during his 
whole life afflicted with it to a degree that frequently and seri- 
ously interfered with his parliamentary and official duties. Of 
this we shall see abundant proof in the sequel ; but it ‘must be 
observed that his contemporaries, friends and foes, all believed 
that Mr. Pitt and his hereditary enemy occasionally understood 
each other, and that a convenient fit of the gout was always 
ready, upon adequate occasion—either to excuse his absence, or 
to enhance the merit and effect of his attendance, on particular 
questions. It was even remarked that, when Mr. Pitt came 
down in all the paraphernalia of gout, he would sometimes, in 
the ardour of debate, forget his disease, and throw about his 
mufiied limbs with great agility. The circumstances of his ap- 
pearance during thissession of 1744-5 afford some colour for these 
suspicions. Mr. Pitt’s position must have been rather embar- 
rassing ; nothing was changed in the administration which he had 
so lately opposed—and which he must now-support—but a few 
persons ; the measures were substantially the same. The minis- 
try had, indeed, consented to diminish the Hanoverian troops 
by one-half—but, on the other hand, the vote for the British 
army in Flanders was to be increased by 7000 men, nearly the 
number 
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number struck off from the Hanoverians ; and the whole expense 
for the Hanoverians was to be not merely incurred but increased— 
in the form of a subsidy to the Queen of Hungary. We are not 
surprised that Mr. Pitt should have felt some twinges of the gout 
at the approach of these questions. 

‘Mr. Pitt,’ says Philip Yorke, ‘who had been laid up with gout 
ever since the Sesston began, came down [on the vote of the addition to 
the army in Flanders] with the mien and apparatus of an invalid, 
What he said was enforced with much grace, both of action and elocu- 
tion. He opened by saying, that if this was to be the last day of his 
life, he would spend it in the House of Commons, since he judged the 
condition of his country to be worse than that of hisown health, . . 

- + He showed how much the question was changed from what it 
was last year, when a certain fatal influence [Granville] prevailed in 
His Majesty’s Councils . . . . He complimented Mr. Pelham 
on his love of his country and capacity for business. He thought a 
dawn of salvation to his country had broke forth, and he would follow 
it as far as it would lead him. He should be the greatest dupe in the 
world if those now at the helm did not mean the honour of their master, 
and the good of the nation; if he found himself deceived nothing 
would be left but to act with an honest despair, &c.’—Par,. Journ. 

Our readers will see that all this was open to much personal 
imputation; but Mr. Pitt treated an allusion of that kind, which 
was made by a young member, with such an < air of disdain’ as 
silenced further criticism; and, as Mr. Yorke adds, ‘ his fulmi- 
nating eloquence deterred all opposition, and the motion passed 
with only one dissentient voice.’ With equal boldness and success 
he supported the subsidy of 500,000/. to the Queen of Hungary, 
to enable her to maintain the Hanover troops which were put out 
of our pay, though he had—in his speech of the last session—when 
inveighing with the greatest vehemence at the expense of these 
troops—rated it at only 400,000]. This was too flagrant an in- 
consistency to pass altogether unnoticed; and Sir Henry Lyddel, 
who had before supported the Hanover troops, made a few 
observations, ‘with sense and propriety, but with a good deal 
of warmth ; and said, that provided the services of the Hanoverians 
were not lost to the public, it was indifferent to him through what 
channel they were paid.’ This was not to be treated with an ‘air 
of disdain ;’ and Mr. Pitt, with admirable tact, changed his style 
of defence. 


‘ He carried himself, in his reply, with all the art and temper ima- 
ginable; he soothed and complimented Sir H. Lyddel, and at the same 
time put the question in a more just and acceptable light: that the 
honourable member had quoted his words exactly, but mistook his 
meaning, which was not to give offence to a head so honourable and 
honest as his, He deprecated any invidious retrospect to what had 
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passed in former debates ; and heartily wished all the differences they 
had occasioned might be buried in oblivion, and not revived again to 
the reproach of any gentleman whatever.’—Yorke’s Journal. 

This conciliatory exhortation, from lips so long practised in 
asperity, must have surprised the House almost as much as the 
change in Mr. Pitt’s sentiments in the matter of troops and sub- 
sidies; but it was effective. The session went off without any 
symptom of opposition; and, what was still more remarkable, 
without any further allusion to the change of sentiments in Mr. 
Pitt and his friends. The truth is, that Lord Granville, who was 
the only leading person displaced, had few followers in the House 
of Commons, where every important mouth was stopped by the 
acceptance or expectance of place. 

The rebellion of ’45, which broke out in this unprecedented 
political calm, did not disturb it; and was exceedingly opportune 
to Mr. Pitt’s personal objects, by enabling him, without obloquy 
or reproach, to connect himself still more closely with the Govern- 
ment, and to take a part which might tend to overcome the royal 
prejudice. The public danger would of itself have been a justi- 
fication of the union which we see had been in progress on other 
grounds; yet even now Mr. Pitt’s course was not without diffi- 
culties, which he met and surmounted with his usual confidence. 

In the last session, the King had sent a message to both Houses 
announcing the Pretender’s preparations to invade the kingdom, 
To this, of course, a loyal and zealous answer was moved (15th 
February, 1744), pledging the lives and fortunes of both Houses 
in support of the House of Hanover; but it was proposed by 
the opposition to tack to this address an untimely and offensive 
amendment, pledging the Commons to an inquiry into the naval 
' administration. This amendment was supported by Sir F. Dash- 
wood, Lyttelton, and warmly by Pitt ; but was negatived by 287 to 
123. When a similar address was proposed to his Majesty (17th 
October, 1745), on the actual landing of the Pretender, Sir Francis 
Dashwood—remembering the precedent of the year before, and 
probably hoping to embarrass the recent converts to the Court— 
thought proper to tack on to the address an amendment about 
triennial parliaments; Lyttelton was the first to oppose it, as ‘highly 
inopportune and dangerous —which it certainly was, but not much 
more so than the amendment which he had supported in the pre- 
ceding year. Pitt took the same line. ‘ He spoke handsomely of 
the mover, but pronounced the motion to be unseasonable, and of a 
dangerous tendency. He professed himself favourable to the prin- 
ciple of preventing a corrupt dependency in parliament, but he 
would not entertain it till the rebellion should be first extinguished ; 
and he endeavoured to persuade his friends to withdraw the amend- 
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ment, which was ‘so liable to misconstruction. It was not with- 
drawn, but negatived without a division, and the original address 
carried nem. con. 

Another measure was soon after proposed to which, a few 
months before, Mr. Pitt’s vehement opposition might have been 
anticipated; but he now supported it with a high hand. On 
the emergency of the rebellion and the want of troops at home, 
fourteen lords offered to raise each a regiment, two of horse, twelve 
of foot, for this temporary service—this, which was at first sight 
a handsome offer, degenerated, says Walpole, into ‘a job, not much 
to the honour of the undertakers or the ministry—for the public 
was to bear the whole expense, while these disinterested colonels 
named none but their own relations and dependents for commis- 
sions, who are to have permanent rank in the army, and conse- 
quently both the colonels and all these subalterns will interfere 
with the brave old officers of the army.’ ‘This,’ he adds, < has 
made a great clamour,’ particularly when it was found that a 
small proportion of the men were likely to be actually raised. 
The king himself was very doubtful about the question, parti- 
cularly as to the permanent rank—and the ministry was divided, 
Winnington (the Paymaster) and Fox being against it.— We have 
no account of the debate on the main question, except a sketch 
from Horace Walpole, who says that ‘ Pitt defended the regi- 
ments warmly, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Gower, and Lord 
Halifax being at the head of the job.’ The regiments were 
voted, 192 to 82, but an address against the army rank was only 
defeated by two—126 to 124. Walpole adds, that ‘ Pitt, who has 
alternately bullied and flattered Mr. Pelham, is at last to be 
Secretary at War.’ On the 4th of November the question of 
the rank was again raised on a direct motion against it—which 
was defeated by 23. This second debate is reported, and Mr, 
Pitt opposed the motion, ‘ which he had heard with equal surprise 
and indignation,’ in a very able speech. But still these services 
to the government did not enable Mr. Pelham to introduce Mr. 
Pitt—‘ the King,’ says Walpole, ‘ will scarce speak to Pelham, and 
he cannot get Pitt into place.’ 

Support having thus failed, Mr. Pitt now seems to have tried 
what a little opposition would do. On the 22nd November 
Walpole writes (Let. ii. 83)—* The ministers had yesterday a bait- 
ing from Pitt, who is ravenous for the place of Secretary at War: 
they would give it him; but as a preliminary, he insists on a 
declaration of our having nothing to do with the continent.’ The 
motion was to increase our naval force. In this motion it appears 
that he was supported by Lyttelton and the Grenvilles, and that 
his whole party numbered but 36—‘in short,’ says Walpole, ‘he 


has 
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has nothing left but his words—his haughtiness—his Lytteltons, 
and his Grenvilles.’ Horace Walpole had yet to learn how high 
eloquence and grandeur of mind—which he so flippantly calls 
‘words’ and ‘ haughtiness '—were to carry Mr. Pitt.* 

During all these proceedings Lord Cobham had not ceased to 
press the Duke of Newcastle to redeem the pledge that he had 
given of reconciling the King to employ Mr. Pitt, and the 
Duke and Mr. Pelham had probably done their best; but 
in vain, It was now that the real importance of Mr. Pitt was 
proved by one of the most extraordinary incidents in our political 
history. We shall give the account of ‘this most surprising 
scene,’ as the Duke of Newcastle calls it, from his Grace’s own 
letter,j dated 18th of February, 1746, to Lord Chesterfield, who 
had announced his resolution to resign the Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
if the Pelhams had been displaced. 

A few days before the meeting of Parliament (14th January, 
1746) Mr. Pitt, who had for some time before had no connexion 
upon business with the ministers, went to the Duke of Bedford, ex- 
pressed a disposition to fall in with their foreign policy, and wished 
that some of the ministry would’ speak to Lord Cobham, into 
whose hands they (Pitt and Co.) had entirely committed them- 
selves. The Duke of Newcastle accordingly saw Lord Cobham 
next day, and explained their foreign policy, which he thought 
reasonable, and seemed very desirous to join the ministry, and to 
bring in his boys as he called them, The terms were, Pitt to be 
Secretary at War—Lord Barrington to have the Admiralty, and 
James Grenville an office of 1000/. a-year—with some other 
minor points not absolutely insisted on. When the Duke stated 
this to the King, it was better received than he expected—the only 
objection was giving Mr. Pitt the particular office of Secretary at 
War—any other, the King was willing he should have. All the 
ministers in successive and separate conferences tried to over- 
come this difficulty—the King at first persisting in his absolute 
refusal—then saying that, if Pitt was forced upon him, he would 
use him ill—and finally that, if he gave him the office, he would 
never admit him to his presence to do his business. This the 
ministers represented as worse than the absolute refusal, but 
the King persisted, openly supported in his opposition by the 
advice of Lord Bath, and secretly by that of Lord Granville. 
Mr. Pitt: ‘very decently and honourably’ authorised his friends 





* It was in this debate that the incident, already mentioned, of old Horace Wal- 
pole’s taking off his wig occurred, 

+ It is to be found in the most recent of the series of works with which Archdeacon 
Coxe has enriched our domestic history—his Memoirs of the Pelham Administra- 
tion.—vol. i. p, 292. 
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immediately to renounce. all his pretensions to the office of 
Secretary at War; but after the éclat which Lord Bath had given 
to his opposition, the ministry felt that they could not give up 
the point without some compensatory mark of confidence—meaning 
no doubt the ejection of Lord Bath from his honorary place in the 
cabinet, or some appointment for Pitt, or both. The King would 
do nothing—and so plainly showed his disposition to the other 
party, that the ministry thought they had no option but to resign ; 
and in consequence, on Monday, 10th of February, a general 
resignation began by that of Lord Harrington and the Duke of 
Newcastle, the two secretaries of state. The King immediately 
gave both the seals to Lord Granville, one for himself, which he 
wrote to announce to all the courts, and the other for whom he 
pleased ; while Lord Bath was to be first lord of the treasury ; 
but the number and importance of the resignations struck a terror 
into the new ministers, and on Wednesday Lord Bath went into 
the closet to declare that he could not undertake it : and the King 
had no resource but to solicit the return of his old servants ;— 
to this they consented, but only on condition that Lord Bath 
should be removed from the cabinet, and his half-dozen followers 
turned out of office—to which the King was forced to agree. 
Mr. Legge and Lord Barrington had seats at the board of admiralty, 
and James Grenville one at the board of trade ; but Mr. Pitt, the 
pivot of the whole movement, was obliged to submit to the King’s 
unabated dislike to have him in the war office, and to put up 
with the Vice-Treasurership of Ireland. 

Although this might seem to be, as far as Mr. Pitt was con- 
cerned, a drawn battle, since the King carried his point of admitting 
him only to a subordinate office, it was really a solid victory to the 
ministry. The short-lived administration of forty-eight hours 
became an object of public ridicule, and added contempt to the 
odium which Lords Bath and Granville had already incurred. 
They were effectually put hors de combat. The King too was 
taught that he could not maintain a personal exclusion, and that 
he had indeed no resource but his present servants; and Mr. Pitt 
obtained, in the Irish office, a kind of reparation for the past, and 
a footing for the future. 

Of this he soon and ably availed himself. A subsidy of a 
million—viz., 400,000l. to Austria, 310,000l. for 18,000 Hano- 
verians, and 300,000/. for Sardinia—was proposed and carried by 
a majority of 255 to 122. Mr. Pitt supported these subsidies, 
Hanoverians and all. There is no trace of the debate, except in 
private letters; but in one of these, from the Duke of Newcastle 
to the Duke of Cumberland—it is stated ‘that Mr. Pelham said 
that Pitt had the dignity of Sir W. Wyndham, the wit of Mr. 
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Pulteney, and the knowledge and judgment of Sir Robert Wal- 
le, —and, adds the Duke, ‘ Mr. Pitt said all that was right’ 
that is, respectful and conciliatory] ‘ towards the King.’ 

Another opportunity, not so personally embarrassing to him, 
soon occurred, of making himself still more agreeable in that 
quarter. The ministry took advantage of the great popularity of 
the Duke of Cumberland’s victory at Culloden to propose for his 
Royal Highness a parliamentary pension of 25,0001. a-year, into 
which Mr. Pitt came so warmly that the King—with great tact, 
whether it was a compliment or a snare—desired that this propo- 
sition should be made by Mr. Pitt; but the Duke of Cum- 
berland thought it more proper, as it certainly was, that it should 
be introduced by the first Minister, Mr. Pelham. The ice that 
had impeded Mr. Pitt’s advance was now broken; and in about 
three months after his admission into office the death of Mr. 
Winnington made way for his advancement to that of Paymaster 
of the Forces, which, for emoluments and consideration, was 
always considered as next to the cabinet; and in those days was 
often held by persons, like Mr. Pitt, more really important than 
many who sat in the cabinet. And here the publication before 
us takes up Mr. Pitt. 

Before we proceed with our examination of it, we must 
pause for a moment to consider Mr. Pitt’s position and place in 
public opinion at this remarkable crisis of his political destiny. 
We have already stated that it was his extraordinary good fortune— 
or, to speak more truly, the result of his own extraordinary talents 
and boldness—that he preserved his popularity in vicissitudes (to 
use the gentlest term) of sentiments and connexions, under which, 
we believe, any other politician of the day would have sunk— 
though the day was, it must be owned, not very scrupulous about 
such variances. But he did not altogether escape censure, which 
was sharpened by the observation that he had hardly pocketed 
the Marlborough legacy, when he changed the conduct for which 
it had been given. So formidable, however, were ‘the terrors of 
his tongue and lightning of his eye,’ that we find few traces of 
such reproaches having been made in =e. and to his face. 
One instance has been preserved by Horace Walpole. On the 
occasion of the large vote of subsidies which we have just men- 
tioned, he writes to Mann (Lett. i. 113) :— 

‘15th April, 1746. 

* You will wonder at my running so glibly over eighteen thousand 
Hanoverians, especially as they are to be all in our pay, but the nation’s 
digestion has been much facilitated by the pill given to Pitt, of Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland, Last Friday was the debate on this subject, 
when we carried these troops by 255 against 122. Pitt, Lyttelton, 


three Grenvilles, and Lord Barrington, all voting roundly for — 
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though the eldest Grenville two years ago had declared in the House, 
that he would seal it with his blood, that he never would give his vote 
for a Hanoverian—don’t you shudder at such perjury? Pitt was the 
only one of this ominous band that opened his mouth, and it was to 
add impudence to proftigacy,— but no criminal at the Place de Gréve 
was ever so racked as he was by Dr. Lee, a friend of Lord Granville, 
who gave him the question, both ordinary and extraordinary.’ 

Dr. Lee was the Prince’s spokesman, a sensible man, and a 
respectable speaker, but we believe that his powers of breaking 
Mr. Pitt on the wheel could have existed only in the strength of 
his facts. Mr. Pitt seems to have thought it prudent to make 
no reply; and we have no information of any other person’s 
having had the courage to beard the tame lion with allusions to 
his present servility. But, out of doors he was very severely, 
though we can hardly say unjustly, handled, both in prose and in 
verse. One ballad had a considerable vogue, rather from a spice 
of truth, which gives it pungency, than from its poetical merit, 
which is very small: a specimen of it is worth adding to our 
biographical sketch. ' 

‘ Toe UNemMBarRASsED CoUNTENANCE. 
‘ A New Ballad. 

* To a certain old chapel well known in the town— 
‘lhe inside quite rotten, the outside near down— 
A fellow got in who could talk and could prate ; 
I'll tell you his story and sing you his fate. 

* * * * 


He always affected to make the House ring 
’Gainst Hanover troops and a Hanover king : 
He applauded the way to keep Englishmen free, 
By ‘‘ digging Hanover quite into the sea.’’* 
By flaming so loudly he got him a name, 
Tho’ many believed it would cost him a shame ; 
But Nature had given him, ne’er to be harass’d, 
An unfeeling Heart, and a Front unembarrass’d.’ 
* * * * + 
This doggrel, and much more that appeared in a higher tone 
both of wit and argument, provoked Lyttelton to address a pane- 
gyrical epistle to his friend on his appointment as Vice-Treasurer. 
As this poem has not been reprinted in Lyttelton’s works, nor 
indeed, that we are aware, ever printed with his name, we shall 
venture to quote some passages of it. The first is a kind of 
defence of Mr. Pitt’s political conversion— 
* * . * . 
* Blest Genius, with each shining talent born, 
Whom letters polish, and whom arts adorn; 





* One of Mr. Pitt’s strong phrases, which has not, we believe, been preserved in 
the Reports. 
Fit 
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Fit as thy country calls, with.equal skill, 
To watch her dangers, or her triumphs fill ; 
Erst, Tully-like, ordain’d to loud applause, 
You pleaded Liberty’s, and England’s cause ; 
Foremost in ardent patriot bands you stood, 
A firm Opposer,—for the public good— 
While power’s rude hand, tho’ by yourself disdain’d,* 
You felt, indignant for en injured land. 
This danger past, becalm’d you now declare 
A generous truce, nor wage a needless war. 
By sharing power, be now your candour seen, 
A private station would be arrant spleen ; 
To prove your Justice you must Greatness bear, 
And suffer honours you are doom’d to wear. 

* ¥ * # 


But boldly, thou, thy Sovereign’s call obey ; 

To courts—to kings—new ornaments display. 
Let fainter worth the light discreetly shun ; 
Yours shall, like diamonds, brighten in the sun. 
Go, soar and shine in yon resplendent sphere ; 
Tis such as You alone that triumph there ; 
Exalted merit shall for once be own’d, 

A patriot still, tho’ in a palace found : 

Yes; ’tis reserved for your peculiar fame 

To change your station and be still the same!’ 

These are, even for the time and purpose, but indifferent verses, 
and it must in reading them be remembered that Lyttelton was 
not quite disinterested in the cause. He wasa patriot who, having 
lost his own tail in the trap of office, was now consoling Mr. Pitt 
for the loss of his. This, we suppose, was the cause why these 
verses were published anonymously—and Lyitelton’s subsequent 
rupture with Pitt may have prevented his reclaiming them. The 
concluding passage is, however, still better worth quoting for its 
prophetic anticipations of Mr. Pitt’s future glory, as minister of 
his country. The poet admits that the [rish office is hardly what 
should haye rewarded such transcendent merit—but adds— 

* Yet fear we not ; tho’ now in western skies 

You seem to sink, ’tis but again to rise. 
When in those strains, which wondering senates hear, 
You win with sacred truth the royal ear ; 
And stand ere long a Fuvourite near the throne— 
For to be favoured, is but to be known— 
Then British annals shall new wonders trace, 
Wide power unenvy’d, and domestic peace ; 
Charmed into rest, loud Factions shall agree, 
Nor fear a Minister, when Pir ts he !? 











* Allusion to his dismissal from the army, and his speeches against other dis- 
missals, without noticing his own. 
VOL, LXVI. NO. CXXXI. P Towards 
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Towards those days of glory we are now to proceed. 

The volumes open with some letters from Mr. Pitt’s deputy-pay- 
masters, hardly worth publishing, but we wish that the editors 
had found the record of two official acts reported in Almon’s 
Anecdotes, which do honour to Mr. Pitt, namely, his placing 
his balances: in the Bank of England, instead of keeping—as 
had been usual before, and we believe after, his time—a large 
sum in hand—the interest of which was an acknowledged per- 
quisite of the Paymaster. The other was his refusing to accept 
a fee of one-half per cent., which foreign powers had been used 
to pay on the receipt of their subsidies—which, in those subsi- 
dising days, was one of the great emoluments of the Pay Office. 

On Mr. Pitt’s appointment to the Pay Office, which raised 
him to the rank and confidence of a Privy, though not a Cabinet, 
Councillor, it now appears that he was treated by the leading 
ministers with great deference, and admitted to a very fair share 
of confidence and power. We take the first instance that occurs ; 
it is also remarkable as affording a clue to some important events 
of Mr. Pitt’s subsequent career. 

The Duke of Newcastle writes on the 19th of Jan., 1748 :— 

*I hope, in a very short time, your health will be perfectly re- 
established. The public, and your friends, are infinitely concerned in 
it. During your absence J have not failed to use my best endeavours 
towards promoting a perfect union and good correspondence with 
Prussia. I have, in some measure, succeeded beyond my expectations, 
though I cannot say I have had much assistance in it.’—vol. i. pp. 26, 27. 

He then mentions that the King has consented to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Henry Legge to the mission to Berlin—a point at 
that moment of great interest—and a letter from Mr. Legge him- 
self leaves no doubt that he was named through the influence of 
Mr. Pitt. 
© Dear Pirv, Berlin, May 21st, 1748. 

* Though it is too much the practice of godfathers and godmothers 
to neglect all they promise and vow in the name of those they represent, 
yet give me leave to say, you, Sir, have made yourself so responsible 
to the public for the conduct of your humble servant, that it imports 
you now and then to inquire a little what he is about.’—vol. i. pp.28, 29. 

We shall see by and bye that Mr. Legge became still more 
prominently connected with Mr. Pitt's line of politics, 

It is well known that the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pelham 
had many and serious differences; but we were not before aware 
that Mr. Pitt was so soon and so deep in their confidence as to 
have been a mediator on such delicate occasions. The Duke’s 
communications with him on this subject, as well as on public 


affairs, are intimate and affectionate ; and the following extract 
of 
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of a letter from Mr. Pelham to his brother will explain the 
high position in which Mr. Pitt stood between them :-— 

* “T have had a long discourse with Pitt. He seems mighty happy 
with an opinion, that his interposition, and his truly friendly offices, 
have had « good effect in bringing you and me nearer to each other I 
most sincerely desire you to go on in your correspondence with him, with 
all the frankness and cordiality you can ; I do so, in all my conversations 
with him. 1 think him, besides, the most able and useful man we have 
amongst us; truly honourable, and strictly honest. He is as firma 
friend to us as we can wish for; and a more useful one there does not 
exist.” ? (Coxe’s Pel. Adm., vol, ii. p. 370. 

We find few traces of Mr. Pitt in the parliamentary history of 
this period :—but one is remarkable. 

A bill introduced in the spring of 1748 by the Grenvilles for 
restoring to the town of Buckingham the summer assizes, re- 
cently and very improperly removed to Aylesbury, gave rise to an 
acrimonious contest, which at last became a struggle between the 
Ministry and the Opposition. In one of the debates Sir William 
Stanhope attacked the Cobhamites for their political greediness 
and apostacy in very violent language :— 

* They were,’ he said, ‘a family who coloured over ambition with 
patriotism, disguised emptiness by noise, and disgraced every virtue by 
wearing them only for mercenary purposes:—a family, sir, who, from 
being the most clamorous incendiaries against power and places, are 
possessed of more employments than the most comprehensive place-bill 
would include, and who to every indignity offered to their royal master 
have added the greatest of all—zntrusion of themselves into his presence 
and councils, and who show what He has to expect from them by their 
scandalous ingratitude to his Son:—a family, sir, raised from obscurity 
b¥ the petulance of the times, drawn up higher by their bribing kins- 
man [Lord Cobham], and supported by the timidity of two ministers 
[Pelham and Newcastle], who, to secure their own persons from abuse, 
have sacrificed their own party to this all-grasping family, the elder ones 
of which riot in the spoils of their treachery, and the younger —— ’ 
Here Sir William was called to order—but he concluded by 
saying that he trusted the house would have ‘ more spirit than to 
be made the tools of so hotheaded a faction—agents of their jobs 
—instruments of their malice—and, as all parties had hitherto 
been, dupes of their self-interested politics.’ (Par. Hist.xiv. 205.) 
To this Mr. Pitt replied with—all that could well be expected 
on such an occasion—very hard words—such as, ‘foul language’ 
—‘ false assertions ’"—‘ scurrility’—-and so forth ; but we can see 
that many points of this invective must have been very galling. It 
should, however, be recollected that Sir William Stanhope, besides 
having these local feuds with the Grenvilles about Aylesbury, 
was considered an ‘odd mar, and his natural irritability might 

P2 have 
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have probably been, just at this moment, increased by the recent 
removal from office of his brother, Lord Chesterfield. 

- Another speech of Mr. Pitt’s in this session, in favour of repay- 
ing to the city of Glasgow a contribution of 10,000/., raised on it 
bythe rebels, is reported at much and tedious length by Gordon, 
to whom we suppose the subject was peculiarly interesting. There 
is also a short note of a more important speech in the session of 
1748, whea Mr. Pitt, contrary to what might reasonably be 
expected from his former opinions, supported with considerable 
warmth some new and more restrictive provisions in the mutiny 
bill—one especially, which we cannot now look back at without 
surprise, that officers on half-pay should be subject to military 
law. This was certainly a placeman’s speech; and his former 
friend and ally Glover tells us with great indignation, that Mr. 
Pitt had become very forward and very unhesitating in his support 
of the administration on all occasions. 

* Pitt co-operated with the Pelhams in every point, and brought him- 
self to a level with the Earl of Bath in the public disesteem, not more 
by his votes than by his hot and unguarded expressions in Parliament ; 
‘the most unguarded of which was a needless encomium on the late Sir 
‘Robert Walpole, reproaching himself for his opposition to him, and 
professing a veneration for his ashes.’—Glov. Mem. p. 33. 

' When we recollect Mr. Pitt’s zeal against Walpole so keen and 
so recent, we cannot be surprised at the reproaches of his old 
confederate Gloyer, but, we confess that his tardy candour towards 
Sir Robert—even supposing it to have been prompted by a desire 
to conciliate his Walpolean allies—is in our judgment more 
creditable than the former hostility, which had probably no better 
motive. % 

Be that as it may, it was by no means unreasonable that— 
giying so hearty a support in public, and partakiag so largely in 
private confidence—Mr. Pitt should have looked to more pro- 
minent office ; and he seems, about the autumn of 1750, to have 
dropped some hints to this effect in a letter (which does not ap- 
pear) to the Duke of Newcastle, who was then with the King at 
Hamoyer.. The Duke replies. vaguely that ‘ he had not failed to 
acquaint the King with the zea/, satisfaction, and regard for his 
Majesty's honour and service, which was shown in Mr. Pitt's 
letter”, He adds that the King proposes ‘some alterations at 
home,’ and hints his hope that some arrangement may be made 
for Pitt, ‘which may be accepted with pleasure, or seeminyly so’ 
(yol, i, p. 47)... , 

To this Pitt replies —after some observations on other arrange- 
ments, for instance,, as to. guieting or disarming the Duke of 

elham had consulted him— 
: * I cannot 
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I cannot conclude without assuring your Grace of my warmest 
gratitude for the kind use you were so good as to make of sume expres- 
sions in my letter: nothing can touch me so sensibly as any good office 
in that place [with the King], where I deserved/ystand in need of it so 
much, and where I have it so much at heart To E¥YFACK THE Past by 
eae” escent of my life.’ —vol. i. p. 49. nit 

e are inclined, on reading this last paragraph, to participate 
in the feelings of Glover and Walpole ; for, considering the cir- 
cumstances in which this extraordinary paragraph was penned, 
and the object at which it aimed, we do not know that Bubb 
Dodington himself has exhibited a more humiliating instance of 
place-hunting. 

This abject submission failed, however, to diminish the king’s 
aversion, and was not likely to increase his respect; and though 
the Pelhams continued to amuse Mr. Pitt with hopes of. an 
amnesty, it seems doubtful whether they ventured to propose‘to 
the king the only thing that Pitt could have been looking for— 
admission to the cabinet. 

On the opening of the session, January 1751, treaties of com- 
merce with Spain, and of subsidy with Bavaria, lately negociated 
by the Duke of Newcastle, were laid before the House, and 
objected to by a powerful opposition recently organised under 
the Prince of Wales. Mr. Pelham, and the other members of 
the government, were silent, but the treaties were warmly de- 
fended by Mr. Pitt— 


* in a remarkable speech in recantation of his former speeches on the 
Spanish war, and in panegyric on the Duke of Newcastle, with whom 
he is pushing himself, and by whom he is pushed at all rates.’— Wad. 
Lett., vol. ii. p. 369. 


Lord Egmont, in pointed allusion to Pitt’s former doctrines 
against the right of search of British vessels on the coast of Spanish 
. America, claimed by Spain, observed, that ‘this essential point 
had been totally abandoned.’ To this Mr. Pitt replied, that it 
was true 
* he had once been an advocate for resisting that claim, but it Was 
when he was a young man. He was now ten years older, had cun- 
sidered public affairs more coolly, and was convinced that the British 
cleim of no search could never be conceded by Spain.’—Anec. i. 212. 


This palincde must have delighted his former antagonists, the 
Walpoleans; and it amuses even us, to find Mr. Pitt thus con- 
fessing ‘the crime of being a young man, and of having made 
those hasty judgments, with which old Horace Walpole had re- 
proached him. But these volumes give still more zest to this 
apology, for we now find that this very speech was probably 
prompted by old Horace himself, whom Mr. Pitt had previously, 
and 
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and with great deference, consulted on the subject (vol. i. pp. 
56, 57). 

A few days after this Mr. Pitt exhibited another scene quite 
as extraordinary, though in 4 very different style. The govern- 
ment, in proposing the vote of seamen of the year, had limited it 
to 8000 men. The opposition moved for 10,000 men, on which 
Mr. Pitt and his friends, all in office, voted against the minister 
for the larger number. Of this, at first sight, incomprehensible 
mutiny, these volumes make no mention; and in the writings of 
the time we find little notice of it, and no solution, except what 


Horace Walpole affords— 


* Mr. Pelham had determined to have but 8000 seamen this year in- 
stead of 10,000. Pitt and his cousins, without any notice given, 
declared with the opposition for the greater number. The key to this 
you will find in his whole behaviour ; whenever he wanted new advance- 
ment he used to go off. He has openly met great discouragement now : 
though he and we know Mr. Pelham so well, that it will not be surpris- 
ing if, though baffled, he still carries his point of Secretary of State.’— 

al. Lett. ii. 3°10. 

But Coxe (Pelham Administration, ii. 143) affords a sequel 
to the story, and a key to the enigma. In the committee, Mr. 
Pitt and his friends had voted without speaking; on the report 
Mr. Pitt supported his opinions with great warmth, though he 
affected mighty concern and reluctance in opposing the views of 
Mr. Pelham. He protested he did not even know it to be his 
{the First Minister's] measure (!) and added, ‘my fears of Ja- 
cobitism (!) alone have induced me to differ on this only point 
from those with whom I am determined to lead my life.’ This 
harangue produced a scene. Mr. Hampden attacked Pitt 
and his friends very sharply for their inconsistency; and, after 
bewailing the mischiefs which rhetoric had brought on the 
nation; alluded sarcastically to the effect of place and emolument 
on the great orator himself. This drew from Pitt an indig- 
nant reply of so personal a nature, that the Speaker was obliged 


‘to’ intervene with his authority to prevent an appeal to arms. 


The conduct of Mr. Pitt excited a general sensation in and out 
of parliament, which was not allayed by the discovery that it was 
probable that his strange escapade against Mr. Pelham had been 
made in concert with the Duke of Newcastle !, Certain it is, that, 
if it had not his Grace's previous concurrence, it had at least his 
subsequent approbation ; and the Duke circulated amongst his own 

litical friends a letter, in which, after stating ‘his obligations, 
in honour and gratitude, to Mr. Pitt, for the able and affectionate 
manner in which he defended his treaties, when no other persons 
would open their lips in his vindication,—he entreated jhis friends 

v not 
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not to join in any cry or clamour against Mr. Pitt for his conduct 
on the vote of seamen, and declaring that he should not consider 
any man his friend who did not join in discouraging any such 
clamour.’—(Pel. Adm., vol. ii. p. 144.) We very much regret 
and wonder that these volumes contain no trace of these curious 
events. The little that we know about them we gather from the 
Pelham papers; and they, as well as the known facts, excite in 
our minds a strong suspicion that the desire of the Duke of New- 
castle, and the reluctance of the King, to make Mr. Pitt Secretary 
of State, was at the bottom of the affair, This is a conjecture, 
against which there is, we admit, the plausible objection, that 
the duke was too ambitious to have wished for such a col- 
league; but on the other hand he was jealous of the supremacy 
of his brother, and might have hoped to succeed him as first 
minister, with such a leader in the House of Commons as Mr. 
Pitt. 

His Grace had not long to wait. The almost sudden death 
of the Prince (20th March, 1751) dissolved the Opposition ; and 
after three quiet years the equally unexpected death of Mr. 
Pelham (6th March, 1754) left ‘the stage clear for the Duke of 
Newcastle, who succeeded his brother as First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

When this event happened, the parliament had nearly run out 
its time, and the first business of the new premier was the dis- 
solution, which Mr. Pelham had already arranged. At this crisis 
Mr. Pitt not only continued bis allegiance to the Duke of New- 
castle, but cemented it by the strongest political pledge,—the 
acceptance from his grace of a seat in the new parliament for the 
borough of Aldborough. 

Mr. Pitt could have been in no difficulty in obtaining a seat 
either from his family or his friends ;* and the acceptance of Ald- 
borough must be therefore understood as a proof of his satisfaction 
with the past, and his hopes from the future conduct of the duke. 
These expectations were, however, not realised. The duke was 
forced, we suppose, by the King’s firm dissent, to leave Mr. 
Pitt in the office of Paymaster, though he employed, to soften his 
Majesty, the powerful agency of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 
All Mr. Pitt’s friends were amply provided for ; but as to himself 
the King was inexorable. 

Mr. Pitt was naturally dissatisfied with an exclusion so per- 
sonal and unconstitutional; but the state of parties, and per- 
haps a public feeling that Mr. Pitt’s violence and versatility 





* In fact, when he vacated Aldborough in December, 1756, on being appointed 
Secretary of State, he had a double return for Buckingham aud Okehampton, both 
which might be called family seats. 
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afforded the king some justification, induced. him reluctantly to 
submit. He, however, wrote on the 24th March a letter of re- 
monstrance to the. Duke of Newcastle, of which—say the editors— 
it is to be regretted that no copy has been preserved. We -are 
enabled to supply not only that deficiency, but also two or three 
other papers elucidating the same transaction. 

On Saturday, 23rd March, Sir George Lyttelton writes to 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke :— 

* I hear from good hands that Mr. Fox says he wishes to serve with 


and under Mr. Pitt. I wish to have Mr. Pitt serve with and under your 
lordship.’— Hardwicke MSS.— 
and he therefore presses the chancellor to write to Mr. Pitt. Mr. 
Pitt’s own letter to the Duke of Newcastle was dated 24th March, 
and was to the following effect :— 

‘ 





I had flattered myself that the interests of your grace’s own 
power were so concerned to bring forward an instrument of your own 
raising, &c. &c. 

‘ —— if anything can colour with decency my acquiescence, it can 
only be the consideration given to my friends; and some degree of soft- 
ening obtained in his Majesty’s mind towards me,’ &c. &c. 

7 I am most sure that my mind carries me more strongly towards 
retreat than towards court end business.’— Hardwicke MSS. 


This letter the Duke answered (2nd April) by lamenting the 
difficulty he finds in making a suitable arrangement for Mr. Pitt 
himself, protesting his zeal in his favour, and corroborating 
these assertions by reminding him that his leading friends, Legge, 
Lyttelton, and Grenyille, were made respectively Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Treasurer of the Navy, and Cofferer, the three 
best offices which were at his grace’s disposal. The Duke 
also requested Lord Hardwicke to endeavour to pacify Pitt. 
The Chancellor accordingly wrote Mr. Pitt a long and able letter, 
in which, touching cautiously on the real difficulty, the royal re- 
luctance, he suggests the danger of throwing, by any inconsiderate 
resentment, the game into the hands of Mr. Fox, who had already 
shown a great anxiety to get into play on any terms. 

On the draft of that letter, Philip Yorke, the second Lord 
Hardwicke, has indorsed a note, which, from one who lived in the 
midst of the transaction, is worth preserving :— 

‘ N.B.—The fact is, that this letter, though prudently and skilfully 
drawn, had no effect with Mr. Pitt. His ill humour brcke out at the 
beginning of the next session, and he never thought the old ministers 
{the Duke of Newcastle and the Chancellor] were in earnest to serve 
him. The truth is, that one [the Duke] had no mind to have an 
efficient minister in the House of Commons: the other, Lord Hard- 
wicke, knew that it would be drawing the king’s resentment on himself 
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to propose Mr. Pitt for the only office which would have satisfied him. 
—Hardwicke MSS. aa): Fi 

Mr. Pitt paid back Lord Hardwicke’s ‘ prudence and skill’ in 
a letter, whether more prudent and skilful we will not pretend to 
say; but which seems to us inordinately tedious, affected in phrase, 
and poor in spirit; but it is so characteristic of Mr. Pitt’s mode 
of dealing with the ministers of that day, and, on the whole, so 
important to a due appreciation of his position at this crisis, that, 
though we cannot find room for it in extenso, we must extract one 
or two paragraphs which will also serve as a specimen of Mr. 
Pitt’s verbosa et grandis epistola style :— 


‘ Mr. Pitt to Lord Hardwicke. 
‘My Lorp, ‘ Bath, April 6, 1754. 

‘No man ever felt an honour more deeply than I do that of your 
lordship’s letter. Your great goodness in taking the trouble to write, 
amidst your perpetual and important business, and the very condescend- 
ing and infinitely obliging terms in which your lordship is pleased to 
express yourself, could not fail to make impressions of the most sensible 
kind. I am not only unable to find words to convey my gratitude, but 
I am much more distressed to find any means of deserving the smallest 
part of your lordship’s very kind attention and indulgence to a sensi- 
bility carried, perhaps, beyond what the cause will justify, in the eye of 
superior and true wisdom. I venerate so sincerely that judgment that 
I shall have the additional unhappiness of standing self-condemned, if 
my reasons already laid before your lordship continue to appear insuf- 
ficient to determine me to inaction. “1 ’ “ 

‘It is very kind and generous in your lordship to suggest a ray of distant, 
general hope to a man you see despairing, and to turn his view forward 
from the present scene to a future. But, my lord, after having set out 
under suggestions of this general hope ten years ago, and bearing a load 
of obloquy for supporting the King’s measures, and never obtaining in 
recompense the smallest remission of that displeasure I vainly laboured 
to soften, all ardour for public business is really extinguished in my 
mind, and I am totally deprived of all consideration by which alone I 
could have been of any use. The weight of irremovable royal displeasure . 
is a load too great to move under ; it must crush any man; it has sunk 
and broken me. I succumb; and wish for nothing but a decent and 
innocent retreat, wherein I may no longer, by continuing in the public 
stream of promotion, for ever stick fast aground, and afford to the world 
the ridiculous spectacle of being passed by every boat that navigates the 
same river. To speak without a figure, I will presume upon your lordship’s 
great goodness to me to tell my utmost wish:—it is, that a retreat, not 
void of advantage or derogatory to the rank of the office I hold, might, 
as soon as practicable .be opened to me. In this view I take the liberty 
to recommend myself to your Jordship’s friendship, as I have done to the 
Duke of Newcastle’s. Out of his grace’s immediate province accom- 
modations of this kind arise, and to your joint protection, and to that 
only, I wish to owe the future satisfaction of my life.’ Pou 

Surely 
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Surely this is a pitiable letter; and, whether he was sincere or 
not in his solicitation for a sinecure retirement from public life, 
it must infinitely lower our estimate of his spirit; but the truth 
probably is, that it was alla game. Mr. Pitt had, we-are satis- 
fied, no idea of retiring into the contempt of pensioned inactivity, 
but he seems'to have used these obsequious and desponding forms 
with no more scruple than one subscribes oneself to one’s great- 
est enemy, ‘his obedient humble servant. Mr. Pitt—like a great 
actor,* and like the Grecian orators, who were great actors—re- 
served a} his dignity for the proscenium, and seemed to think of the 
shiftings, and changes, and managements behind the scenes, as 
inconsiderable circumstances, with which one whose ambition was 
to fill a great share in the public view must necessarily comply. 
If it were not for this hypothesis we should wonder that any man 
could think the publication of a great portion of. these volumes 
would be otherwise than injurious to the public character of ‘ the 
great Lord Chatham.’ 

We have thus brought together so much of this transaction as 
relates to Mr. Pitt individually; but there are some other cir- 
cumstances which incidentally connect themselves with his his- 
tory, and must.therefore be noticed. At the death of Mr. Pel- 
ham there were three men, to any one of. whom the new first 
Lord of the Treasury might have confided the lead of the House 
of Commons—Pitt, Fox, and Murray ; all competent to the duty, 
both by their personal abilities and by their station in public 
opinion. His grace, however, caine to the strange resolution of 
having no leader in the Commons. This has been always attri- 
buted to his personal jealousy and love of power, which could 
not submit to give to any of his colleagues the importance which 
must attend the management of the House of Commons, This 
feeling may have operated as a make-weight ; but the Duke surely 
must have had too much prudence and experien¢e—or, as his 
enemies would say, too much cowardice and cunning—to have 
voluntarily: based his administration on a principle so absurd 
and untenable. We are satisfied that he only adopted the 
scheme of having no leader, from finding it impossible to recon- 
cile the views and objects of the different parties. We are told 
that he would have preferred Murray, as, more his man than 
either of the others; but Murray had, fortunately for himself 
and the country, fixed his eye on the Bench, and he would not 
abandon his professional objects for the irksome duties and pre- 
carious advantages of a political leader... And even if the Duke 
could have over-persuaded him, we cannot believe that Mr. Pitt 





 # Wilkes, irr his letter to the Duke of Grafton, ealls Mr. Pitt ‘the first orator, or 
rather’ the first comedian of the age’—dVorks, iii. 191. ae 


(notwithstanding 
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(notwithstanding the humility of his letter te Lord Hard- 
wicke) would have submitted to serve under him. Mr. Fox, as 
we learn frem Lyttelton’s letter, would have served under Mr. 
Pitt (as he, in fact, did soon after), But Mr. Pitt assuredly 
would not have served under Fox. 

If, therefore, there must be a leader, it could be no other than 
Pitt. But we have seen that, to his advancement eyen to a less 
confidential station, the king was resolutely opposed. It seems, 
therefore, that the only mode uf keeping the parties together was 
the temporary expedient of having no leader at all. Such is the 
best solution that our judgment can suggest of this political 
enigma, Be that as it may, the seals of Secretary of State were 
given to Sir Thomas Robinson, a man of good sense, long our 
ambassador at Vienna, and well acquainted with foreign affairs, 
but who had no pretension to the management of the House of 
Commons, and still less to any parliamentary rivalry with Fox, 
Murray, or Pitt. 

But this scheme, as might have been foreseen, soon exhibited its 
futility. Pitt and Fox, aware probably of the Duke’s preference 
of Murray, were alarmed at their prospects. ‘They saw that they 
were equally the victims of this manceuvre, and were naturally in- 
duced to make common cause against a common exclusion, and to 
enter into an understanding towards obtaining a more rational and 
constitutional arrangement. 

About this time also (Nov. 1754) Mr. Pitt had strengthened his 
public position by a matrimonial alliance with Lady Hester, the 
sister of Lord Temple and of George and James Grenville, with 
whom he had been so long politically connected—an auspicious 
match, let us observe in passing, even less conducive to his public 
importance than it fortunately turned out to be to his domestic 
happiness. 

In October, 1754, the understanding between Pitt and Fox 
had, as Dodington tells us, ripened into an agreement that Fox 
should be at the head of the Treasury, and Pitt Secretary of 
State. This union, though not avowed, must have alarmed the 
Duke of Newcastle, who made an overture to Mr. Pitt, under 
colour of asking his opinion on an expedition then in prepara- 
tion, which he rejected coldly and sarcastically, by reminding 
his grace that such matters belonged to the Secretary of State— 
an office for which the Duke must be aware he had no capacity. 
This delusive communication (of which we have no information 
beyond a slight note of Dodington’s) seems to have offended 
Mr. Pitt, who was still further additionally exasperated by the 
desertion of Sir George Lyttelton, who about this time withdrew 
himself from the Cobhamite connexion to attach himself to the 
Duke of Newcastle. : 

Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt now thought it high time to-exhibit, his. dissatisfaction 
—not by resigning, which he probably thought would. haye only 
relieved the Duke of Newcastle from his difficulties—but by 
taking the opportunity of some incidental. questions to humiliate 
the administration, and particularly Sir Thomas Robinson—whom 
he handled both roughly and contemptuously, while Mr. Fox 
affected to extend to the unlucky Secretary of State.an insulting 
protection. Of some of these exhibitions we have an account from 
the hand of Fox himself, in Jetters* to his friend Lord Hartington, 
of which we shall quote one or two passages— 

‘/ Nov. 26, 1754. 

‘I did not come in till the close of the finest speech that ever Pitt 
spoke, and, perhaps, the most remarkable. 

Mr. Wilkes, a friend 2 seems of Piit’s, petitioned against the 
younger Delaval, chose at Berwick, on account of bribery only. The 
younger Delaval made a speech on his being thus attacked, full of wit, 
humour, and buffoonery, which kept the atl in a continual roar of 
laughter. Mr. Pitt came down from the gallery, and took it up in his 
highest tone of dignity. He was astonished when he heard what had 
been the occasion of their mirth. Was the dignity of the House of 
Commons on so sure foundations that they might venture themselves to 
shake it ?—Had it not, on the contrary, been diminishing for years, till 
now we were brought to the very ‘brink ‘ of ‘the precipice, where, if ever, 
a stand must be made? High compliments: to the: Speaker,;—eloquent 
exhortations to Whigs of all conditions, to, defend, their attacked and 
expiring liberty, &c.. “ Unless you will; degenerate.into,a little assem- 
bly, serving no other purpose than to register the arbitrary edicts of 
one too powerful subject.”.. Displeased, as well as, pleased, allow it to 
be the finest speech that was ever made; and it was observed that by 
his first two periods he brought the House to a silence and attention 
that you might have heard a pin drop. Q 

This was on the 25th November, 1754. On the 27th Mr. 

Pitt made two other brilliant speeches ostensibly against Jacobit- 
ism—but ‘in both speeches, writes Mr. Fox, 
‘every word was Murray, yet so managed that neither he nor any- 
body else could or did take any public notice of it, or in any degree re- 
prehend him. I sate next to Murray, who suffered for an hour. It is 
the universal opinion that business cannot go on in this state of things, 
and that offers will be made to Pitt or me. On this subject Pitt was 
with me for two hours yesterday morning—a difficult conyersation. I 
managed it as well as I think such a conversation could be managed. 
I am sorry it is too long to give you any account in a letter.’—Jb, 





* Given as an Appendix to Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs. Our readers may remem- 
her a brilliant description of one of these debates extracted by us from Horace Walpole’s 
Memoirs, Quarterly Review, Vol. XXVII., p. 184, which is so nearly in the words 
used by Mr. Fox that it is clear that Walpole must have reported the matter to Fox, 
(Fox says that he had the earlier part of the scene from hearsay) or that Fox had 
communicated ‘his letter to Walpole. It is hardly otherwise possible the two reports 
should have been so identical 

We 
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We are sorry too,—as we should have been glad to know the 
exact ‘terms on which the great rivals were at this critical period ; 
probably the arrangement before mentioned was still in their con- 
templation. It is obvious, from Fox’s expressions as well as from 
other circumstances, that their communications had -not settled 
down into any distinct agreement; but enough was, no doubt, 
visible ‘to convince the Duke of Newcastle that Pitt and Fox had 
come ‘to an understanding, which would render the system of a 
puppet secretary of state no longer endurable; and he accordingly 
attempted, first,* by-old Horace Walpole, who failed, and after- 
wards by Lord Waldegrave, who succeeded—to disunite this for- 
midable ‘coalition. Walpole seems to have addressed himself 
more especially to Mr. Pitt; but Pitt required that the proscrip- 
tion which excluded him from the cabinet should be removed, 
and that he should have a distinct promise of the seals on the very 
next vacancy. To these terms the Duke either would not, or, 

erhaps, could not accede. ‘The: King himself then charged 
Lord Waldegrave to negociate with Mr. Fox. The understand- 
ing between Pitt and Fox was at this period so close, though there 
was no absolute engagement, that Fox communicated to Pitt 
Lord: Waldegrave’s overtures, and consulted with him both per- 
sonally and by letter as to the answers which he should return. 
But, strange to say, secrecy was thought so necessary, in inter- 
views between the Paymaster and Secretary at War—whose 
offices and places’ in the House of Commons would naturally 
bring them into daily and hourly communication—that they only 
met by night at the houses of third parties, and in the most mys- 
terious manner, _ Indeed the whole affair is mysterious; for it is 
not easy to ‘see what his Majesty either offered to, or expected 
from, Mr. Fox. At first, Fox understood he was offered the lead 
M; the House of Commons; but the king said, ‘ that was a mis- 
take; he only expected Mr. Fox to take an active part in debate, 
as well on other topics as on those connected with his office and 
the army ; but he would hear of no leader.’ The King desires, to 
prevent further mistakes, that Fox would put his demands in 
writing ; these demands, concocted with the Duke of Cumber- 
land and Pitt, amounted to no, more than this— 


‘Some such mark only of your Majesty’s favour as may enable me 
to-speak like one perfectly informed, and honoured with your Majesty’s 
confidence, in regard tothe matters I may be speaking of’—vol. i. 
p. 129,— 





‘ Md 
*, We have not the exact date of Walpole’s, interference, and Lord Waldegrave 
says, thatin his negociation, it wasthought advisable to apply jirst to Mr. Fox, asthe 
more tractable ; but the application to Mr, Pitt was certainly prior to Lord Walde- 
- gtave’s, application-to. Mr. Fox, ; 


and 
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and an explanatory phrase, to say that this mark meant being 
called to the Cabinet, was omitted by the Duke of Cumberland’s 
advice. So that it seems the original basis of this great negocia- 
tion was, that his Majesty’s Secretary at War should be induced 
to support the general measures of his Majesty's Government.* 
And though Fox makes some obscure allusion to ‘ a certain event, 
which Pitt understood as referring to himself, it does not appear 
what it was, nor whether it was intended that Pitt should have 
been at all consulted in the matter; for Fox, in his first commu- 
nication, tells Pitt, 

‘Your name has not been mentioned, otherwise than casually, be- 
tween Lord Waldegrave and the Duke of Newcastle, and not materially 
in all these conversations.’—vol. i. p, 127. 

And the last letter of the correspondence leaves the matter, as 
regards Mr. Pitt, even more obscure than the first:— 

* Mr. Fox to Mr. Pitt. 
* Dear Sir, April 26, 1755. 

‘The King, about four this afternoon, sent me word by Lord Walde- 
grave that he graciously condescended to admit me into his calinet 
council, I want to tell you more than I can pretend to write. My 
house has proved as bad for our meeting as at yours. Pray think of 
some other place, and letme know a sure one. Whether the determi- 
nation is likely to he wise or foolish with regard to you, I have taken so 
much pains in vain to learn, that I conclude there is no determination 
yet. I find nothing is so terrible as what, if they knew us, they ought 
to wish, our being in conjunction with them and in their service. This 
makes it important that we should not be known to meet—and yet we 
should. Adieu! 

* H. Fox.’ 

To all this the editors have appended a paper, in Mr. Pitt’s 
hand-writing, which they call ‘ Observations on the preceding Cor- 
respondence. ‘This is a misnomer ; as these ‘ Observations’ do not 
allude to any details of the correspondence, but seem to have been 
made for the consideration of Lord Temple and his other friends, 
on the prospect of some such negociation. They are in the 
same verbose yet low-toned and querulous strain as the letter 
to Lord Hardwicke; they throw little or no light on the trans- 
action, and do no credit to Mr. Pitt’s style either of writing or 
thinking. ° 

The result of all was that Fox was called into the Cabinet; 
and—the King going abroad that very day—was named one 
of the Council of Regency, while Mr. Pitt, though still in the 





* For a summary view of these proceedings, and our opinion on the negociations of 
the Duke of Newcastle, with his own Paymaster and Secretary at War for their sup- 
eS of his administration, we beg leave to refer our readers to cur review of Lord 

aldegrave’s Memoirs.— Quarterly Review July, 1621, vol. xxv. p. 404, 5. “ 
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office of Paymaster, was left neglected and mortified—not to say 
insulted. . It does not appear that he either made any complaint 
of Fox's conduct, or had any grounds to do so, but he certainly 
resented it. 

Why a man of Mr. Pitt’s station and spirit did not immediately 
resign, is, at first sight, quite unaccountable; but there were 
two or three reasons which might render him reluctant to take 
thatstep. The first was, his connexion with, what is called in the 
language of the day, ‘ Leicester House’—the court of the Princess 
Dowager and of the young Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
III., to whom Mr. Pitt, Lord Temple, and the Grenvilles now 
paid assiduous court, as they had done twenty years before to 
Prince Frederick. The person highest in favour at Leicester 
House was Lord Bute; and with him Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple 
connected themselves in great intimacy, and it seems to have 
been under their advice that the prince took measures for eman- 
cipating himself from the control of preceptors and governors, 
and for forcing the king’s very reluctant consent to place Lord 
Bute as groom of the stole at the head of the independent esta- 
blishment of the Prince of Wales. ‘It is probable that the princess 
dowager would deprecate any violent outbreak—such as Mr. 
Pitt’s angry resignation would have been. It is certain, moreover, 
that the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke were still 
endeavouring to gratify Mr. Pitt, or at least to keep terms with 
him—for during the summer they obtained the king’s consent to 
make new overtures to Mr. Pitt, of which Lord Waldegrave has 
preserved the following notice :— 


‘Terms being proposed, Pitt was very explicit; and fairly let them 
know that he expected to be secretary of state, and would not content 
himself with any meaner employment. Neither was it his intention to 
be a secretary merely to write letters according to order, or to talk in 
parliament like a lawyer from a brief; but to be really a minister. He 
also declared against continental measures, and against all treaties of 
subsidy ; but as this declaration was reserved to the last, it seems 
possible it might have been totally forgot, if the answer to the preceding 
articles had been satisfactory. On this occasion his grace had recourse 
to the never-failing excuse, that, for his own part, he had the greatest 
honour and esteem for Mr. Pitt, and wished to satisfy him in every par- 
ticular ; but that the king would never give his consent; and so this 
treaty ended.’— Waldegrave’s Memoirs, pp. 44, 45. 


But, besides these motives for Mr. Pitt's apparent acquies- 
cence, we find in the foregoing extract a clue to what, we have no 
doubt, was the main and deciding cause. He probably foresaw 
that the continental alliances and subsidiary treaties then nego- 
ciating would afford a higher and more popular ground of resig- 
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nation than mere personal disgusts: nor,was, he mistaken. . In 
September, 1755, the king returned from Hanover with a subsi- 
diary treaty with the Landgrave of Hesse for 12,000 men; and 
another, with Russia for 40,000, was signed soon after his; arrival, 
Within a few days, and before the treaties had received the sancion 
of parliament, a draft for 100,0001, on account of the Russian sub- 
sidy was presented at the British exchequer., Legge, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, consulted Mr. Pitt; they concurred in 
refusing to pay the bill., Parliament met on the 13th November, 
1755, and exhibited the extraordinary scene of the Chancellor of 
the Kxchequer and the Paymaster opposing the treaties of the 
Crown both in their details and principles. . Qa, this. occasion 
Mr. Pitt renewed his ‘ Pitticks,’ as Horace Walpole calls them, 
against the Klectorate and all the other objects of the king’s 
personal predilection. The ministry he treated still more se- 
verely. The reported speeches give little idea of the variety and 
vigour of these harangues. We must borrow the dramatic sketches 
of Walpole. 

In a letter to General. Conway (15th November, 1755), after 
mentioning the brilliant speech of Mr. Hamilton (which earned 
him his cognomen), he. proceeds :-— 


* You will ask what can: be beyond this? Nothing—but what was 
beyond what ever was—and that was Pitt. ‘He spoke at past one for 
an hour and. thirty-five minutes.. There was more humour, wit, viva- 
city, fine language, more boldness, in short, more. astonishing perfec- 
tions than even you, who are used to him, can conceive. . He was not 
very abusive, yet very attacking on all sides. He ridiculed my Lord 
Hillsborough; crushed poor Sir George [Lyttelton]; crucified the 
attorney [Murray]; lashed my Lord Granville; painted my Lord of 
Newcastle; attacked Mr. Fox; and even hinted up to the Duke of 
Cumberland himself.’ 


No wonder that on; the 20th Pitt and Legge were dismissed. 
George and James Grenville followed them ; but, their, late 
friend Lyttelton remained behind, and was rewarded with Legge’s 
office of chancellor, of the, exchequer. 

Mr. Fox now took a further step in advance.;. he was appointed 
secretary of state, and some minor promotions filled the vacated 
places; and @ ministry was constituted under the countenance of 
the Duke of Cumberland, united in opinion, powerful in parlia- 
ment, strong in the closet, not at first unacceptable to the public, 
and,;,in, short,,.with every element of streagth and stability but 
one—My., Pitt didjnot belong .to it... ire ij 

A very, important circumstance. attended, Mr, Pitt’s dismissal, of 
which itis sjrange that no trace,should be found.in these volumes, 
—he accepted.ajpension of j000I. a-year. We. cannot be surprised 

' that, 
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that, loose as was the political morality of the day on such points, 
the public was not a little shocked ata pension given and ac- 
cepted under such circumstances. It looked like a bribe offered 
by the Duke of Newcastle’s fears to Mr. Pitt’s venality ; but it 
admits of another, and, we hope, truer construction. The Duke 
of Newcastle had been on terms of intimate friendship with Mr. 
Pitt, and, whatever were his faults, was at least of a most placable 
and generous disposition ; he might, therefore, have been honestly 
reluctant to permit a colleague who had held such high office, 
and still filled so large a space in the public eye, to fall into the 
sordid inconveniences of a narrow fortune ; nor is it discreditable 
to Mr. Pitt, that, strong in his conscious honour and integrity, he 
was not afraid to accept a favour which he thought his services 
had earned. 

However that may be, the pension at least did not mollify 
Mr. Pitt’s opposition. It probably made him take a still higher 
and bolder tone—contri audentior ire—in order to exclude all 
suspicion of being influenced by such personal considerations. 
The debates are, as usual, scantily. and feebly reported, and what 
we know of those lively and vehement discussions is from Horace 
Walpole’s Memoirs: but his notes, though made with his usual 
spirit, are necessarily imperfect and frequently very obscure; strik- 
ing images, personal satire, and occasionally a brilliant passage, 
are preserved, but the train of argument and the substantial matter 
of the debate is generally lost; and they give us rather sketches 
of the manner than a view of the objects and arguments of the 
speakers: but such as they are, they are very able and very 
curious pictures of conflicts no where else to be found, and form, 
as we formerly said, by much the most valuable part of the Me- 
moirs ; which, when the writer speaks in his own person, are 
disfigured by as much prejudice, partiality, passion, and what is 
still worse, insincerity, as any party libel that ever was written. 

In the course of 1756, the loss of Minorca, the failure of 
Admiral Byng, the capture of Oswega in the West, and of Cal- 
cutta in the East, completed the unpopularity of the ministry, 
and of course exalted in a proportionable degree the opponents 
of their measures. They had also a serious internal loss—Chief 
Justice Ryder died; and Murray, in spite of the Duke of New- 
castle’s intreaties, insisted on his right to succeed him. At no 
time would Murray have forgone this great and fitting preferment ; 
but in the prospect of such a storm ‘as was now impending, 
he was infinitely happy to find such a high and honourable 
refuge. In this posture of affairs Mr. Pitt was become, even 
in ‘the opinion of the King himself, an inevitable necessity. 
The first project was to graft him on to the old stock, but he 
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boldly refysed to take any part till the Duke of Newcastle 
should be removed. He likewise refused civilly, but firmly, to 
act with Mr, Fox. Mr, Fox thereupon suddenly resigned— 
the Duke, much offended with Fox, held on and attempted 
other arrangements—all failing, he was himself (in November, 
1756) obliged to abdicate, after having filled the offices of secre- 
tary of state and first lord of the treasury for thirty-two years. 
The King had now no alternative but Mr. Pitt and his friends. 
Mr. Pitt took for himself the office of Secretary of State. The 
Duke of Devonshire was placed at the head of the treasury, 
Lord Temple became first lord of the admiralty, Mr. Legge, 
again changellor of the exchequer, George Grenville, treasurer of 
the navy, and the rest of the small Pittite connexion were provided 
for, with little change, in the subordinate offices. 

During all these arrangements Mr. Pitt was confined by the 
gout—conveniently enough to a man of his taste, who professed to 
hate the personal details of patronage. Lord Temple and Lord 
Bute (for there was a complete understanding with Leicester 
Hoyse) seemed to have the chief management. The King was 
exceedingly reluctant to the whole system, both principles and 
persons, and was particularly displeased at the speech put into his 
mouth by the new ministers—a feeling which he expressed plea- 
santly enough : a printer was prosecuted for publishing a spurious 
speech, on which the King expressed ‘a hope that the man’s 
punishment might be of the mildest sort, for he had read both 
speeches, and, as far as he understood either of them, he liked the 
spurious speech better than his own.’ 

The state of public affairs at the accession of this administration 
was discouraging, and, to anybody but Mr. Pitt, would have been 
in every way embarrassing ; but Mr. Pitt was—by that species of 
moral courage which his adversaries called impudence, and which 
certainly was a very bold self-confidence—always equal, nay su- 
perior, to the emergencies of his position. Notwithstanding his 
former and his recent protests against German alliances, a 
treaty of subsidy was signed with the King of Prussia, for the 
avowed defence of Hanover, and Mr. Pitt's first appearance as 
Minister in the House of Commons was to propose a vote of 
200,000/. on that account. Mr. Fox reminded him with some 
bitterness of a phrase which he had lately used, that ‘ Hanover 
was a millstone round the neck of England,’ but Pitt, as was usual 
with him on such o¢casions, replied with temper and moderation, 
and wisely declined to push a recriminatory discussion to ex- 
tremities which could not he otherwise than embarrassing. In his 
office and in the Cabinet he immediately adopted the most 
vigorous measures for repairing our disasters in the East - the 
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West—he sent a successful expedition against the French settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa, and he adopted, if he did not 
originate, the fortunate idea of raising two regiments of High- 
landers, a measure very useful in the then low state of the army, 
but still more important tewards reconciling the highland ¢lans 
and Scotland in general to the Hanoverian dynasty. Under his 
countenance George Townshend brought in a bill to establish a 
national militia, by which England would be relieved from the 
disgraceful necessity she had lately undergone of hiring over 
foreign troops on any menace of rebellion or invasion. 

The only point in which Mr. Pitt appears to have shown any 
weakness, was the aflair of Admiral Byng. It seems generally 
admitted that he was willing that the unhappy officer should 
be pardoned—but he wished to throw the unpopularity of the 
act on the King personally. This, if true, was a lamentable de- 
ficiency of moral courage and of right feeling, and a grave error 
in a constitutional point of view. We however confess we have 
some doubt of what has been stated of Mr. Pitt’s sentiments 
on this melancholy occasion. Mr, Pitt must have believed the 
sentence to have been not only legal but just—for else, he, who 
permitted the execution, would have been guilty of the worst of 
murders; but we even doubt whether he really thought it a ease 
for the royal mercy—for when a respite of the sentence became 
unavoidable in consequence of the parliamentary inquiry into 
some circumstances connected with the Court Martial, Mr. Pitt 
himself announced it in a message from the King—worded with 
superfluous severity, for the obvious purpose of removing all 
suspicion that the respite implied any disposition to pardon, if the 
sentence should be found legal. It begins thus :— 

* His Majesty, agreeably to his royal word, for the sake of justice, 
and of example to the discipline of the navy, and for the safety and 
honour of the nation, was determined to have fet the law take its course 
with relation to Admiral Byng, upon Monday next, and resisted u// 
solicitations to the contrary.’—Thackeray’s Life of Chat. y. i, p. 215. 
And after stating that the King thinks it right to suspend the 
execution till the alleged illegality be inquired into, it concludes : 

‘ His Majesty is determined to let this sentence be carried into exe- 
cution, unless it shall appear from the said examination that Admiral 
Byng was unjustly condemned,’-—Jb, 

Surely Mr. Pitt—though he spoke in a short debate which fol- 
lowed with becoming humanity towards the prisoner-—could not 
have penned and presented this message, if he had not fully de- 
termined in his own mind that the sentence, if legally valid, was 
morally just, and ought to be carried into execution. 

From the moment that the new ministry was formed there ex- 
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isted a formidable combination of all the excluded. politicians, 
and a series of imtrigues, even in the royal closet, to. over- 
throw it; and these efforts were aided by a great indiscretion 
committed by Lord’ Temple; ‘the new First. Lord .of. the Admi- 
ralty, even before the ministerial arrangements had been fully 
completed. Ona recent panic of invasion parliament. had .ad- 
dressed the King to bring over some of: his Hanoverian troops : 
they were now to be sent back; and in the address of the House 
of Lords to the King on this occasion, a clause of thanks was in- 
serted to his Majesty for having brought them over. This Lord 
Temple ‘resented as a slight upon those who, like himself, had 
formerly opposed the introduction of the Hanoverians, and he 
came down out of a sick-bed to condemn it ; and Mr. Pitt protested 
that he would not accept the seals if any similar clause was pro- 
posed in the House of Commons. This early opposition of the 
new ministers to a very ordinary and proper mark of respect 
to the King created a bad impression, and emboldened : the 
intriguers to commence their attempt at dissolving the-ministry, 
by persuading the King to dismiss, Lord Temple. ‘The 
Duke of Cumberland, was just about to set out to command 
the army assembled forthe protection of Hanover, and he 
positively refused to go.while Mr. ‘Pitt and his friends continued 
in power. .The Kingy who had) been at, first pleased with Mr. 
Pitt’s conduct, both: in the. closet and: in the cabinet, had, since 
Byng's affair, taken a decided aversion. to him, as. well as to 
Lord Temple., He was, therefore, easily persuaded to adopt the 
proposition of the, Duke of Cumberland., Lord Temple and his 
board of admiralty were dismissed inthe first-days of April, 1757, 
and Lord Winchelsea and.a new board appointed... It was expected 
thatjon this Mr. Pitt would have resigned|; but he, wisely de- 
termined ‘not,.to save| his. enemies any trouble, and attended his 
duty at court with increased. assiduity.’..| He showed no symptom 
of reuring., Time pressed—the day }appointed for the duke’s 
departure was come, but he would. not/ go till, the ministry was 
changed—~and so, about; a week after Lord. Temple's; removal, 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge were also formally dismissed, even before 
any arrangement had been madeto,replace them... 

It is impossible to coneeive the ferment that this/rash proceed- 
ing excited throughout the country.; The names.of Pitt and Legge 
were everywhere the signal for the most enthusiastic. acclamations, 
The freedom, of, almost, every, corporation {in England. was. pre- 
sented, to, the, patriot, martyrs in| costly, boxes:,,.1t was a general 
frenzy,,,which had, no, small. effeet; in, increasing the; difficulty. of 
finding, men bold, enough, to; take ,the. enna aieeh in, such a 
storm of unpopularity'as, menaced them. The Duke.of Devon- 
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shire remained at the head of the ‘treasury till his successor should 
be named; but no successor was to be found. Those who had 
made the mischief were afraid to profit by it: ‘all was anarchy. 
The ‘King had reckoned on the Duke of Newcastle and Fox. 
The Duke, who was offended with Fox, refused, and Fox could 

do nothing alone. i 
The King at last, through the mediation of Lord Chesterfield, 
consented that an administration should be formed on a union of 
the -Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Pitt, and Leicester House; but 
when ‘it was proposed, under this new arrangement, to dismiss 
Lord | Winchelsea, who had so lately accepted the Admiralty 
to oblige the King, and to replace Lord: Temple in the cabinet, 
the King at once rejected the proposals, and all was at sea again. 
Throughout this affair his Majesty had employed Lord Walde- 
grave, as amicus curie, to negotiate with the different parties. He 
was now reduced to the necessity of applying to him to take the 
lead in a ministry as: First Lord of the Treasury. To this wild 
scheme Lord Waldegrave assented, with the concurrence of Fox, 
the’ Duke of Bedford, Lord Winchelsea, and Lord Granville, who 
was as bold and adventurous as in his earlier days; but Fox and 
the Duke of Bedford soon took fright ; the whole system broke 
down ; and the King was at last forced to employ Lord Mansfield 
to\ negotiate with Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle on their own 
terms. The negotiation thus opened by Lord Mansfield was 
continued and concluded by the more acceptable mediation of 
Lord Hardwicke ; and on the 29th June, 1757, it was. announced 
in the Gazette that the King had been pleased to re-deliver the 
seal of Secretary of State to Mr. Pitt. The Duke of Newcastle, 
whom a few months before Mr. Pitt had peremptorily excluded, 
again became First Lord of the Treasury ; the ‘ flagitious’ Lord 
Granville; President of the Council ; Lord Temple was Privy Seal ; 
the Attorney-General, Henley, afterwards Lord Northington, be- 
came Lord Keeper of the Great Seal ; and Pratt, afterwards Lord 
Camden, succeeded as Attorney-General; but the appointments 
that excited most ‘surprise were those of Lord Anson, who, after 
all the obloquy that Mr. ‘Pitt ‘and ‘his: friends had recently 
showered on him—most ‘unjustly as they now confessed—was 
replaced at the Admiralty,’ and ‘af Mr. ‘Fox, who, after all’ his 
higher ‘projects, was content to ‘fall back’ into Mr. Pitt’s' former 
place of Paymaster. Hot , 
Now began ‘that: brilliant period‘ of onr’ history; Mr.’ Pitt's 
administration ; and however liable to the’ imputations of faction 
and inconsistency: was’ his road'to power, it cannot be denied that 
he exercised it ‘with patriotism, spirit, and success. Att his -acces- 
sion ‘the ‘fortuties of ‘England and: her' allies’ were at’ the lowest 
ebb: 
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ebb: discord at home; disasters abroad ; a general despondency. 
His appointment seemed, like an electric shock, to awake and 
vivify and invigorate all. It may be said that many of his projects 
were injudicious, and many of his measures failures ; that he owed 
something to luck, and a great deal to the indomitable spirit and 
astonishing success of the King of Prussia. All this is true; but 
it tather enhances than detracts from the fame of the man, that 
his projects, even when injudicious, were noble ; that he triumphed 
over failures; seemed to guide Fortune; and was capable of 
appreciating the genius, of invigorating the spirit, and of anti- 
cipating and improving the successes of Frederick the Great. 

From this period the biography of Mr. Pitt is the history of 
Europe—indeed we may say of the world: for there was no 
quarter of the globe in which, for near twenty years, in or out of 
office, his commanding influence was not felt; and we shall have 
henceforth only to notice those points of his conduct or character 
on which this correspondence affords any new or explanatory 
light. 

One of the most remarkable of these is a secret project which 
he opened to our minister at Madrid, soon after he received the 
seals, for ceding Gibraltar to Spain in exchange for Minorca, 
and on condition of Spain’s joining in the war we were then carry- 
ing on against France. Wecan easily imagine how Mr. Pitt would 
—a few months earlier, or a few years later—have fulminated 
against this attempt to purchase a diversion in favour of Hanover 
at the expense of Gibraltar; for so, without much exaggeration, 
this project might be characterised; and we at this day can 
hardly imagine how such a sacrifice could have been the 
unanimous proposition of the cabinet; but the cause—we will not 
say the justification—arose from the spirit of the times. - Faction 
had so inflamed the public mind on the recent loss of Minorca 
and had so greatly exaggerated its importance, that the delusion 
extended itself even to those who had raised it, and blinded the 
sagacity of Mr. Pitt himself. 

As aspecimen of the lofty spirit with which Mr. Pitt did the 
public business, it has been confidently related that 


‘ A fleet and an army were assembled: the destination was kept a 
profound secret. It is not a little remarkable, that when Mr. Pitt 
ordered the fleet to be equipped, and appointed the period for its being 
at the place of rendezvous, Lord Anson said, “it was impossible to 
comply with the order: the ships could not be got ready in the time 
limited ; and he wanted to know where they were going, in order to 
victual them accordingly.”” Mr. Pitt replied that if the ships were not 
ready atthe time requited, hé would Jay the matter before the King, and 
impeach his lordship in the House of Commons. This spirited menace 

produced 
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produced the men-of-war and transports, all ready, in perfect com-~ 
pliance with the order.’—A/mon’s Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 271. 

It is strange that this writer should have thought such an ex- 
travagant usurpation as is here stated either possible in fact, or 
creditable to Mr. Pitt, if he had attempted it; or that he could 
have remained an hour the colleague of Lord Anson, after haying 
thus convicted him of ignorance, falsehood, or disaffection. The 
truth is that the story is altogether unfounded. 

Equally so is another story told by the same authority, and still 
more generally believed :— 

* During Mr. Pitt’s administration he wrote the instructions [for tlie 
naval officers] himself, and sent them to the Lords of the Admiralty to 
be signed; a/ways ordering his secretary to put a sheet of white paper 
over the writing. Thus they were kept in perfect ignorance of what they 
signed, and the secretary and clerks of the board were all in the same 
state of exclusion.’—ZJb. vol. i. p. 269. 

It is astonishing how such an absurd story could have been for 
a moment credited; a proceeding so unconstitutional, so de- 
structive of all legal and official responsibility in public servants, 
would, indeed, have deserved impeachment; it would have been 
also an idle and gratuitous insult—for the same object might have 
been accomplished by the regular and not unusual form of an 
order from the Admiralty Board to their sea-officers to obey such 
instructions as they should receive*from his Majesty through the 
Secretary of State—a mode of proceeding convenient, and, indeed, 
almost necessary in conjoint expeditions, and particularly where 
great secrecy is desirable; but we can venture to say that the 
modes of transacting business between the Secretary of State and 
the Admiralty were in no respect different in Mr. Pitt’s time 
from what they had been in the Duke of Newcastle’s. It was 
Mr. Pitt’s happiness and glory to infuse life and spirit into all 
the departments of his administration ; but the alleged usurpation 
of authority would have been at once illegal and absurd, insulting 
to his colleagues, and injurious to the public interests. In short, 
we can take upon ourselves to assert that both these anecdotes 
are utterly false. 

About this time an incident occurred which had nearly occa- 
sioned Mr. Pitt’s resignation. Lord Temple, who was on every 
account displeasing to the King, asked for the Garter, through the 
Duke of Newcastle, concealing, out of delicacy, as he stated, the 
solicitation from Mr. Pitt. When the affair came to Mr. Pitt’s 
knowledge, he, without any concert with Lord Temple, urged his 
suit with great earnestness as a personal favour to be done to 
himself; but finding that the King was not disposed to comply, he 
addressed to the Duke of Newcastle the following characteristic 
but surely very unreasonable letter :— 

* September 
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pil ' * September 211, 1759. 

‘ My Lord,—A continuation of the slight eruption I-had upon, me, 
together with a large increase of the. deep sense I must-have of unex- 
ampled depressions, prevents my having the, honour,,of, meeting your 
Grace at Kensington to-morrow. 

* Unconscious as I am of want of fidelity and diligence, in sustaining 
the vast and dangerous load his Majesty has been pleased to lay on my 
feeble shoulders, I will forbear now and for ever entering into a subject 
where I may possibly judge amiss, and wherein, above all thitigs, I most 
wish ‘not greatly to err. ‘I shall therefore rest it-on the judgment of 
others, at all times much better than mine, whether, considering Lord 
Temple’s station and my own; the. pretension in question has anything 
in it exorbitant, or derogatory to the King’s honour, or contrary to the 
good of his affairs. All I mean at present to trouble your Grace with 
is to desire, that when next my reluctant steps shall bring me up the 
stairs of Kensington, and mix me with the dust of the antechamber, I 
may learn, once for all, whether the King continues finally inexorable 
and obdurate to all such united entreaties and remonstrances, as, except 
towards me and mine, never fail of success. 

* I beg your Grace to believe that I am particularly sorry to be forced 
to add this to all the obliging trouble you have been so good as to take 
already on such an occasion, and that I am ever, with great truth and 
~~ &c. &e. &c.—vol. i. pp. 433, 434. i. 

tis astrange contrast to Mr. Pitt's proud and proudly-expressed 
contempt for ‘ the dust of the aatechamber,’ that the object of this 
indignation was no greater than a riband for Lord Temple—to 
which the two other candidates— Prince Ferdinand, who had just 
won the battle of Crevelt—and the Marquis of Rockingham, who 
had an old promise—had ‘infinitely better ‘claims ; and still less 
justifiable is Mr.  Pitt’s readiness to cast off ‘ the vast and danger- 
ous load” of public interests which at that moment was imposed 
upon him, on-account of this comparatively trifling offence: The 
truth we believe to be, that: Lord Temple was dissatisfied with 
the king’s personal deportment towards him, and threatened to 
resign if he did not tecéite this garter by way'of reparation: His 
resignation, however) unreasonable, would): probably — circam- 
stanced and connected as they'were—have rendered that of Mr. 
Pitt. unavoidable ; and he probably penned this: strong and me- 
nacmg remonstrance to ‘prevent such: embarrassing consequences. 
Lord Temple, liowever, did resign dn the 18th: Novémber; | be- 
seeching ‘Mr. Pitt and his brothers: not to.fellow his example); but: 
on further: consideration, | he was. induced, : three: days after, to 
resume the privy seal, and: in’ the followmg! February was invested: 
with the Garter! » It was: during: this discussion ‘that the inews' 
arrived)‘ of: Wolfe's 'vactory; ‘and: the ‘captute: ‘of: Quebec,. which 
raised ‘Mr. Pitt's: fame and -pdpularity so! high! that we cannot 
undérstand why, whatever concessions induced: Lord ‘Temple to 


‘ return 
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return to office onthe 19th, should not have been readily made to 
prevent his resignation on the 13th. 

This internal schism being healed, the affairs of the ministry 
and of the country flowed in a full tide of success—in the very 
height of which died, suddenly, but not prematurely, King George 
II., an event which, for the moment, made no alteration either in 
domestic, foreign, or military affairs. Mr. Pitt had been of late 
years intimately connected with Lord Bute, who had the greatest 
share of the young, king’s favour and confidence. The speech 
was drawn, in its general form, by Lord Hardwicke. Mr. Pitt 
added one paragraph ; and it appears from the Hardwicke Papers, 
that after the whole had been settled by the cabinet, the king 
added the following words in his own hand :— 

* Born and educated in this country, I glory in the name of Briton ; 
and the peculiar happiness of my life will ever consist in promoting the 
welfare of a people whose loyalty and warm affection to me I consider 
as the greatest and most permanent security of my throne.’—Jb. vol. ii. 
p. 82. 

The first political event that disturbed the placid current of 
domestic. affairs was the substitution, on the 19th March, 1761, of 
Lord Bute for Lord Holdernesse as the other secretary of state ; 
and the dismissal of Mr. Legge from the office of chancellor of 
the exchequer. . Of these events, the Correspondence gives no ac- 
count ; except in some extracts from the intercepted letters of some 
of the foreign ministers at our court, from which, as we]! as from 
other sources, we gather, as indeed might be naturally supposed, 
that these changes had Mr. Pitt’s concurrence. - Though he and 
Mr, Legge had been accidentally coupled in popularity, they had 
become somewhat estranged, Mr. Legge having re-attached him- 
selfito the Duke of Newcastle; and these changes were by some 
supposed tobe but preludes to an attempt against the Duke 
himself,(vol.| ii.»;p. 101). All. went on, however, with apparent 
cordiality till the autumn of 1761, when Mr. Pitt, discovering that 
Spain: had signed: with France \the-alliance called the Family 
Can pact, proposed to the Cabinet, an! immediate declaration of 
War: against’ Spain.i' ‘The Cabinet; with the exception of Lord 
Temple, being against this measure, which seemed to them pre- 
cipitate,’ Mr. Pitt; and: his : Lordship resigned... When, ‘he waited 
on the, young king to vesigw the seals,. the antérview was cordial and. 
almost: affectibnate ; ‘and the dignified: and gracious demeanour of 
the) Aing affected: Mr.| Pitt (who had rather expected a different 
reception) ‘tol \tears,-:"Phe -king Jamiented the loss:.ef such! a 
servant, but antimated that he ivas, adverse: to: the sudden déclara- 
tiomef war j,atlding that, if his cabindt:had even-becn undnimeus 
for it,, he !would! hbve found great. difficulty ‘in! conséntihg..:: ‘The: 
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king next day signified, through Lord Bute, his desire of con- 
ferring on Mr. Pitt some substantial mark of favour—suggesting 
the sinecure governmetit of the newly-conquered province of 
Canada, with a salary of 5000/.; or the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy, with a similar salary. To this proposition Mr. Pitt re- 
plied in that strange and stilted style which was habitual to him 
on such occasions :— 


* October 1, 1761. 

* My Lord,—Overwhelmed with the extent of his Majesty’s gracious 
goodness towards me, I desire the favour of your Lordship to lay me at 
the royal feet, with the humble tribute of the most unfeigned and respect- 
ful gratitude. Penetrated with the bounteous favour of a most benign 
sovereign and master, I am confounded with his condescension in 
deigning to bestow one thought about any inclination of his servant, 
with regard to the modes of extending to me marks of his royal benefi- 
cence. 

* Any public mark of his Majesty’s approbation, flowing from such a 
spontaneous source of clemency, will be my comfort and my glory; and 
I cannot but be highly sensible of all those circumstances, so peculiarly 
honourable, which, attending the first of the two ideas suggested to me 
by his Majesty’s direction, have been mentioned. Commanded, how- 
ever, as I am by the King, in a manner so infinitely gracious, not to 
suppress my thoughts on a subject of this extreme -delicacy, I trust it 
will be judged obedience, not presumption, if I express the doubts I 
have as to the propriety of my going into either of the offices mentioned, 
or indeed, considering that which I have resigned, going again into any 
whatever. . 

‘ Thus much in general I have presumed, not without pain and fear, 
to submit to his Majesty’s consideration ; too proud to receive any mark 
of the King’s countenance and favour, but above all doubly happy could 
I see those dearer to me than myself comprehended in thal monument 
of royal approbation and goodness, with which his Majesty shall con- 
descend to distinguish me. 

‘I cannot conclude this letter, already much too long, without ex- 
pressing my warm thanks to your Lordship for the most obliging manner 
in which you have conveyed to me his Majesty’s gracious intentions, 
and assuring your Lordship that I shall always set a high value on the 
favourable sentiments which you are pleased to express on my subject. 

‘I have the honour to be, &c.’ —Ib. vol. ii. pp. 149, 150. 


In consequentce of this letter, and in compliance with the sug- 
San above printed in italics, a peerage was conferred on Lady 
ester, by the title of Baroness Chatham, descendible to her 
sons; and a pension of 30001. 4 year to himself, and any two lives 

he should name. He named Lady Hester and their eldest son. 
Mr. Pitt's popularity again suffered considerably by this 
peerage and pension; but a short course of opposition, as always 
happens, very soon and very completely tecovered it, while there 
arose 
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arose a prejudice against Lord Bute, the most unjust, but for 
that very reason the most violent, that ever, we believe, assailed 
ally minister :—‘ he was,’ says Walpole, ‘abused everywhere, even 
before he had time to do the least wrong thing.’ 

Lord Bute was desirous of peace, and, as the first step towards 
it, wished to withdraw all pecuniary aid from the King of Prussia : 
the Duke of Newcastle, very consistently with his own opinions, 
but, no doubt, also influenced by those more recently adopted by 
Mr. Pitt, was for continuing the system of continental alliances ; 
but, having now rio support in the Cabinet, he resigned on the 
29th May, 1762. Lord Bute became First Lord of the Treasury, 
and was sticceeded, as Secretary of State, by Mr. George Gren- 
ville, who had separated from his brother and brother-in-law, and 
adhered to Lord Bute. Mr. Fox continued to lead the House of 
Commons, as he had dotié since the retirement of Mr. Pitt. 

In December peace was made—in our opinion a good peace— 
but it became, chiefly through the potency of Mr. Pitt’s elo- 
quence, generally unpopular, and accelerated the downfall of 
those who had hoped that it would have confirmed their power. 

The authority of Mr. Pitt at this moment is strikingly ex- 
pressed by Lord Chesterfield. 


*T should naturally think that this session will be a stormy one; that 
is, if Mr. Pitt takes an active part ; but tf he is pleased, as the minis- 
ters say he is, there is no other AZolus to blow a storm. The Dukes of 
Cumberland, Newcastle, and Devonshire have no better troops to attack 
with than the militia; but Pitt alone is tpse agmen.’—/6., vol. ii p. 196. 

But Molus, unfortunately, was not pleased, and did raise a 
storm of unpopularity against Lord Bute, much more fierce, we 
have little doubt, than he intended, and which produced conse- 
quences of a most serious and deplorable character long after Lord 
Bute had ceased to take any share whatsoever in public affairs. 

Before this storm Lord Bute retired. Proud, sensitive, and 
disinterested—not trained in early life (which alone gives nerves 
for such encounters) to the bwll-fights of politics, he was sick of 
his painful pre-eminence, and suddenly, on the 8th April, 1763, 
to the surprise of friends and foes, resigned,—Mr. Fox at the 
same time abdicating the lead of the House of Commons, a dis- 
tinction which he had so long coveted and for so short a time en- 
joyed. Mr. George Grenville succeeded to both, in the united 
offices of Fitst Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. This change, instead of appéasing, only inflamed the 
virulence of faction against Lord Bute, whose mere puppets the 
new ministers were supposed to be. 

This administration, rickety from its birth, was’ still further 
weakened by the sudden death of Lord Egremont, one of the 
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secretaries, of state, on the 20th of August, 1763,; and Lord Bute, 
not only without any concert with them, but with entirely op- 
posite views to theirs, undertook, by the.:King’s commands, to 
endeavour to mediate the return of Mr. Pitt to his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, which he justly thought would be a panacea for all the 
public diseases. i 

Lord Bute’s interference seems to have been confined to medi- 
ating an interview between the King and Mr. Pitt, at which every 
thing was graciously, conducted, and, as appeared, amicably ar- 
ranged.. This was on Saturday, the 27th; and on Sunday Mr. 
Pitt went down to communicate the whole to the Duke of New- 
castle, fully persuaded, from the King’s manner and_ behaviour, 
that ‘the thing would do.’ On Monday, however, Mr. Pitt had 
another interview, at. which the scene changed, and the whole de- 
sign was abandoned. How or why so promising a negociation so 
suddenly failed has always been a mystery—whieh we had hoped 
these papers would have explained ;——but they do not. 

We look upon the failure of this projected administration as, in 
all its various consequences, one of the most important and la- 
mentable events of the reign of George ILI.: it would. probably 
have stifled the nascent insanity about Wilkes, prevented the 
American Stamp Act, and all the other circumstances of George 
Grenville’s subsequent administration, which were both directly 
and consequentially so disastrous to this country. The failure was 
certainly not imputable to Lord Bute, who must have been mor- 
tified, as well from duty to the King as for personal reasons, 
at the. il success of a negociation which he had prosperously 
begun, and in, the defeat of which he could have no’ under- 
hand object of his own—for it seems that he had himself deter- 
mined to take no part in the arrangement, whatever it might 
be. We now. know that,. from.this ‘time forward, he retired 
into absolute bond fide privacy, and did, in fact—contrary to the 
incendiary, accusations of the time—so scrupulously abstain from 
all communication with the King, that he never once-saw. him in 
private, and. resented as. a. personal offence the indiseretion— 
perhaps ,accidental—of a. person. who once attempted to bring 
him, into, the, presence of his majesty in the garden of a countr 
house.,,, Lord. Chatham. spoke of ‘something. behind. the throne 
greater than. the throne itself.” We think wemay'assert that, as 
far. as applies to Lord Bute, it: was.aawision-or a falsehood. — It is 
more near the truth to say that \there was something defore the, 
throne greater than the throne itself, and that was the talismanic 
pewer.of Mr, Pitt—the lamp of\ his talents: had obedient slaves 
anda. magical; power, which were called into‘omnipotent activity 
whenever he chose to: rubits so. 0) bo toes 1 Jeti 
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Lord Hardwicke’s indisputable authority, who was privy to the 
whole negociation, leads us to suppose that it failed, because the 
King, with that justice which was a marked feature of his 
character, was desirous of doing’ something for his present 
minister: George Grenville—whom the King proposed to Mr. 
Pitt for the place of Paymaster, saying, ‘ Poor George Gren- 
ville ; he 4s your near relation, and you once loved him. —This 
kind suggestion, thus graciously expressed, Mr. Pitt rejected ‘by 
a cold and silent bow. The King then proposed Lord Temple 
for the head of the Treasury; but that Mr. Pitt also received 
with a negative observation, that ‘the alliance of great Whig in- 
terests, which had supported the revolution-government, were 
indispensable’—alluding clearly to the Duke of Newcastle, with 
whom he was now in confidential communication. Here the 
negociation seems to have broken off; though we have no expla- 
nation why the King should have been adverse to, or Mr. Pitt so 
determined on the introduction of the Duke of Newcastle. The 
King’s last words were, ‘ Well, Mr: Pitt, I see that this will not 
do ; my honour is concerned, and I must support it ;—which can 
have no meaning, but that his Majesty thought that he could not 
in honour abandon George Grenville, and those’ other servants 
who had so recently come to his assistance, and whom Mr. Pitt 
seemed resolved to sweep out; though’ Mr. Pitt declared after- 
wards that he had no such intention; he admitted ‘that he had 
mentioned a great many names, but only five or six for ‘stated 
offices.’ Strange vicissitude of political connexions! to find Mr. 
Pitt insisting, as a sine: qua/non, on the admission of the Duke of 
Newcastle, whom he had so lately excluded ; and the ‘exclusion 
of George Grenville, his near relation, and ‘so lately his friend and 
follower. ' 

The result was, that ‘George ‘Grenville remained minister, 
and, being: opposed with more than Theban inveteracy by his 
brothers, the affair of, Wilkes was blown ito a’ conflagration. 
Qur readers) have already seen (ante, p.' 220) that Mr? Wilkes 
was, \at’ his-entrance into public life, <a friend of Pitt’s,’ and these 
volumes show that’ he continued to: profess to be'so, and was a 
candidate: for office: under him: ‘He’ was ‘still’ more ‘intimately 
connected with Lord: Temple, who assisted’ im lis election for 
Aylesbury; and; made: him ‘colonel of: the: Bucks militia, and 
Wilkes entered, as'was his nature, headlong into all’ his lordship’s 
politics ;,in furtherance of which he now: set on foot the paper, 
more celebrated: for its ‘accidental consequences than’ for its in- 
trinsic merits, ‘called the North: Briton; directed avowedly against 
Lord |Bute-and: the Seottish tiation generally, and; with great inde- 
cency, against the person of the sovereign himself, all of whom 
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Wilkes accused of being parties to a Jacobite conspiracy against 
the liberties of the country. A young king of the house of 
Hanover, who held his crown only by the exclusion of the Stuarts, 
a Jacobite! We can now look back at that astonishing acousation— 
which nevertheless produced the most violent and disgraceful dis- 
sensions that have disgraced modern times—as an almost incre- 
dible example of the frenzied credulity of party. Mr. Wilkes 
himself, in his soberer years, laughed pleasantly enongh at the 
folly of his quondam dupes. One day, in his later life, he 
went to court, and George III, asked him, in a good-humoured 
tone of banter, ‘ how his friend Serjeant Glynn was.’ Glynn had 
been one of his most furious partisans. Wilkes replied, with 
affected gravity, ‘ Pray, Sir, don’t call Serjeant Glynn a friend of 
mine; the fellaw was a WitKitE, which your Majesty knows I 
never was. In truth, such a ridiculous bugbear eould not have 
imposed for a day even on the lowest rabble, if it had not been 
supported by the countenance and co-operation of the great po- 
litical leaders, But even that would not have given consistency to 
such a shadow, if it had not unfortunately happened to mix itself 
up with the two constitutional questions of ‘ general warrants,’ 
and ‘ parliamentary privilege. The intermixture of these legal 
questions, enabled such men as Mr. Pitt, who disapproved the 
violence and despised the calumnies of Wilkes, to use him as 
the tool of their own ambition, Wilkes—encouraged by such 
support, and husried on by his own natural indiscretion, with the 
recklessness of a man who had nothing to lose, and the prospect 
of gaining at least notoriety—proceeded ta extremes of sedition, 
obscenity, and blasphemy, which even faction itself hesitated to 
adopt. Lord Temple, though he supported Wilkes, at first with 
his countenance, and throughout with his purse, found it neces- 
sary to disclaim (though in very inadequate terms) any appro- 
bation of his extreme violence, and professed (no doubt very 
truly) to have endeavoured to dissuade him from proceedings 
which gradually assumed the appearance of infatuation and in- 
sanity, rather than faction. Mr. Pitt took a still more becoming 
tone; he professed only to look to the constitutional questions ; 
and censured the proceedings of the individual in the most decided 
and ynequivocal manner. 


24th Nov. 1'163.—*‘ Mr, Pitt, though yery ill, came down to the House 
on crutches, and vehemently reprobated the facility with which parliament 
was surrendering its own privileges; but he carefully impressed on the 
House, that he was merely faves a constitutional opinion, and not vin- 
dieating the libel, or its author. He condemned the whole series of 
North Britons, and called them illiberal, unmanly, and detestable. “ He 
abhorred,” he said, “ all national reflections : the King’s subjects were - 
people ; 
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people; whoever divided them was guilty of sedition. His Majesty’s 
complaint was well-founded; it was just; it was necessary. The 
author did not deserve to he ranked among the human species; he was 
the blasphemer of his God, and the libeller of his King, He had no 
connexion with him; he had no connexion with any such writer. It 
was true, that he had friendships, and warm ones ; he had obligations, 
and great ones; but no friendships, no obligations, could induce him to 
approve what he firmly condemned. It might be supposed that he 
alluded to his noble relation (Lord Temple). He was proud to call him 
his relation ; he was his friend, his bosom friend ; whose fidelity was 
as unshaken as his virtue. They went into office together, and they 
came out together; they had lived together, and they would die together. 
He knew nothing of any connexion with the writer of that libel.’—Jb. 
vol. ii. 269. 

At this period we find Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle 
in close and confidential intercourse with each other and with the 
Duke of Cumberland, with the view of displacing, as Mr. Pitt 
expresses it to the Duke of Newcastle (13th Oct. 1763), ‘the 
rash and odious ministry, by some solid union on revolution prin- 
ciples’ (ii. 260). The first step towards this object was to have 
been the adoption of Wilkes’s side in the privilege question, in 
which Mr. Pitt had been led to suppose that Mr. Charles Yorke, 
then Attorney-General, would have concurred; but it turned out 
that Mr. Yorke was of a different opinion; and, though he soon 
after resigned his office, he adhered to the legality of: the course 
taken by the ministry; and his dissent seems to have disconcerted 
the plan contemplated by Mr. Pitt and the Duke. Their con- 
fidential connexion, however, seems to have continued down to 
October, 1764, when, upon some overture (but whence or of 
what nature does not appear*) made to the Duke, and by him 
communicated to his ally, Mr. Pitt, the latter taok the oppor- 
tunity of dissolving his connexion with his grace, in a decisive 
letter, in which, after stating his resolution ta act for his ‘single 
self, to keep himself ‘ free from all stipulations,’ and to oppose 
or support measures ‘ independent of the sentiments of others,’ he 
proceeds :— 


* Having seen the close of last session, and the system of that great 
war, in which my share of the ministry was so largely arraigned, given up 
by silence in a full house, I have little thoughts of beginning the world 
again upon a new centre of union. Your grace will not,'I trust, wonder, 
if after so recent and so strange a phenomenon in politics, I have no 
disposition to quit the free condition of a man standing single, and daring 





* The matter, whateyer it may have been, was conveyed to the Duke of Newcastle 
in two letters from Sir George Yonge, M.P. for Honiton; and the Duke, in sub- 
mitting the letters for Mr. Pitt’s advice, says, ‘the subject seems to be delicate, and to 
require many explanations.’ ; 
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to appeal to his country at large, upon the soundness of his principles 
and the rectitude of his conduct.’—vol. ii. p. 2917. 

But even this separation was not final, for we find that in 1770 
Lord Chatham was desirous of renewing his alliance with the 
Duke of Newcastle. We had hoped that these volumes would 
have cleared up some of the obscurity which involves the extraor- 
dinary alternations of alliance, neutrality, and opposition between 
these two statesmen, which had so large a share in the political 
events of half a century; but unluckily the few additional lights 
which they afford seem only to render the intricacy more per- 
plexing. It is quite clear (though, perhaps, the editors give us all 
they have found) that we have but a small and imperfect portion 
of Mr. Pitt’s correspondence. 

While the complicated and tumultuous discussions arising 
out of Wilkes’s affair were shaking the ministry from without, 
they were additionally damaged by internal weakness and blun- 
dering pusillanimity. About this time (April, 1765) his Majesty 
had a serious illness—its peculiar character was then unknown, 
but we have the best authority for believing that it was of the 
nature of those which thrice after afflicted his Majesty, and 
finally incapacitated him for the duties of government—and it is 
highly probable that this illness was produced by the great 
anxiety which these struggles of faction had produced in the royal 
mind. On his recovery, he, with his natural firmness and good 
sense, saw the necessity of providing for a regency, in the too 
probable case of his dying, before his son (then a few years old) 
should be of age, and he commanded his ministers to prepare 
and present a bill for this important object. The bill was to de- 
signate persons of the royal family whom the king should have 
the power of investing with the regency; and surely, of all pos- 
sible persons, no one, after the Queen herself, could appear more 
fit to be named in that list than the Princess Dowager—the grand- 
mother of the infant prince—the mother of the King—who had 
educated him with the most successful care, and whom he repaid 
with the most unbounded and well-merited confidence and affection. 
But the name of the Princess Dowager had been so scandalously 
implicated in the unpopularity of Lord Bute, that the pusillanimous 
ministry did not dare to include her name in the list of possible 
regents—giving by this omission a public sanction to all the 
odious imputations of which she was the object. The mode of 
inflicting this insult was as mean as the insult itself was gross— 
for the bill provided that the Queen, or any other member of the 
royal family, might be regents ; and Lord Halifax, the Secretary 
of State, being asked what was meant by the term ‘ royal family,’ 
answered ‘the descendants of George II.,’ which of course ex- 
‘ cluded 
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cluded his daughter-in-law, and so the bill passed the House of 
Lords, on this absurd quibble (only to, be equalled hy the cele- 
brated casein Tristram Shandy) that the King’s mother was not 
one of the ‘royal family. It was naturally expected that in the 
inflamed and balanced state of parties, this incident should pro- 
dice’ some violent scenes in the House of Commons. But on a 
a Bort by the friends of the Princess, for the special inser- 
ion of her name, the minister gave way at once—throwing the 
whole of the responsibility on the House, and hoping by this shift 
to conciliate the King, without incurring any share of the unpo- 
pularity ‘of the princess. The amended bill passed with little 
difficulty, to the great disappointment of the turbulent party, who 
seemed taken by surprise, and could hardly comprehend how so 
promising a quarrel had been averted. It was soon evident that 
the real cause of this ominous event passing off so quietly, was 
Mr, Pitt’s declining to take any part in it (vol. ii. p. 307)—though 
his party very naturally, looked with ‘great expectations’ to the 
course he might adopt. The inaction of such a man, on such a 
a point, in such a case, can hardly be accounted for on any other 
supposition than that he did not dike to risk his mob-popularity 
by supporting the princess, nor the king’s favour by opposing 
her; and he probably thought that. the ministers, however imbe- 
cile for any other purpose, were still strong enough to destroy 
themselves without, any direct intervention of his. Walpole, an 
eye and ear witness to the whole transaction, sketches, in his 
clever way, Mr. Pitt's inactivity :— 

* Mr. Pitt, who, if ,he had. been wise, would have come forward to 
help the pringeas dowager, chose to,wait to;see if) she was tobe; left 
there, and gave himself a terrible fit of the gout, and nobody was ready 
to read his part to the audience,’—Letters to Hertford, p..215. 

A few days after, the Regency Question, about the middle, of 
May, the Duke of te ie dae Ba by the King’s, com- 
mand, negogiation with Mr, Pitt and Lord Temple, who was 
sent for from Stowe, for the dismissal of, the existing ministry, and 
their own ia to rabid a failed, ays though be fy 
hes were agreed upon public measures, the King stipulated for 

he retention of Tort Northumberland, and. My, ,Stewart, Mace 
kenze,, whom, Lord, Temple. ebjected | to, as creatures of, Lord 
Bute...’ Upon, this. the megociation, broke, off,,,but, the ministry 
paVA insisted sted on ig ga bea same persons, the King 
had agaip,, through the Duke af Cumberland,, resource, to, Mr. 
Pitt, whe on the 19th of Jung, had a, personal, audience with hig 
Majesty, and again ep the 23rd, in company with Lord Temple, 
when, from, some. xeagons which, are, neither, here. nor, anywhere 
else that, we know of intelligibly)stated, but, which seem,to haye 
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been essentially of the same character as the difficulties in the 

revious attempt, this negociation was also abandoned, and the 
King was most reluctantly obliged to go on with his former 
ministers. 

It has been generally supposed that—at least in the second 
negociation—‘ Mr. Pitt would have accepted the King’s terms, 
but that Lord Temple was intractable’-—and probably in Mr. 
Pitt’s opinion unreasonable—for it is remarkable that imme- 
diately after this transaction, notwithstanding Mr. Pitt's recent 
declaration that he was united to Lord Temple for life and 
death, an estrangement took place between them. rd Temple 
separated himself from Mr. Pitt, reconciled himself with his 
brother George, and declared himself suddenly, as Walpole says, 
the ‘ warmest friend of the present administration.’ Mr. Pitt, as 
Gerard Hamilton tells us, mentioned this negociation in parlia- 
ment (11th Feb. 1766), but ‘passed over studiously everything 
that related to Lord Temple's refusal ;’ and both Pitt and George 
Grenville seemed to exculpate Lord Bute from having created 
the difficulty. Walpole concludes his account by saying that 
‘there is a mystery to be still cleared up’ (Let. to Hert., p. 230) ; 
he might well say so, for it is still a mystery to us. 

But though the precise grounds of difference can only be con- 
jectured, some more recent light has been thrown on the general 
aspect of this transaction, which it is proper to re-produce. Walpole 
writes to Lord Hertford (20th May, 1765) that the ‘hero of Cul- 
loden’ had been sent down to Hayes to tender to Mr. Pitt 
‘almost carte blanche—blanchissime—for the constitution, and little 
short of it for the whole red-book of places, but brought back nothing 
but a flat refusal.’—Let. to Hert., p. 223. 

He then describes the peace of the capital and of the country 
as endangered by ‘ mobs and mutinies,’ and a ‘general spirit of 
dissatisfaction,’ amounting almost to ‘ rebellion,’ and adds, that 
‘in the mean time there is neither administration nor government ; 
and this is the crisis in which Mr. Pitt, who could stop every evil, 
chooses to be more unreasonable than ever,’—Ib., p. 225. 


Mr. Burke, too, who at this time was in the confidence of 
Lord Rockingham, in a letter to Mr. Flood, 18th May, 1765, de- 
scribes, in a striking manner, Mr. Pitt’s conduct on this occasion :— 

* Nothing but an intractable spirit in your friend Pitt can prevent a 
most admirable and lasting system [of administration] from being put 
together, and this crisis will show whether pride or patriotism be predo- 
minant in his character; for you may be assured, he has tt now in his 

to come into the service of his country upon any plan of politics 
chooses to dictate, with great and honourable terms to himself and 
every friend he has in the world, and with such a strength of power as 
will 
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will be equal to anything but absolute despotism over king and king- 
dom. A few days will show whether he will take this part, or continue 
on his back at Hayes talking fustian *—Prior’s Life of Burke, p. 81. 

It was not till these volumes had made us acquainted with 
the verbose pomp of Mr. Pitt’s private style that we could 
appreciate the full merit of this last characteristic stroke of Mr. 
Burke’s pencil. 

The circumstances under which the King was forced to capitu- 
late with his old administration, now called the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s, from that nobleman’s accession to it as President of the 
Council, were in every way distasteful to him, and their personal 
conduct made it still worse. They were disrespectful, nay, it is 
said insolent, in the closet*—they questioned his veracity—they 
attempted to tie him down by offensive stipulations—and all this, 
in the wretched policy of endeavouring to gain mob popularity at 
the expense of their master, whose private virtues, excellent 
understanding, and a constitutional and conscientious appreciation 
of his public duties, could not save him from the odium which, 
in fact, ought to have fallen on the factions by which he was 
encompassed and oppressed. : 

The King, thus abandoned by Mr. Pitt, misrepresented to his 
people, and insulted by his cabinet, soon found his thraldom as 
intolerable as it was undeserved, and was forced to make another, 
and at last successful effort to relieve himself from so painful a 
servitude. The Duke of Cumberland now addressed himself, 
on his Majesty’s behalf, to the Duke of Newcastle and the more 
moderate section of the Opposition, and through the mediation of 
these two dukes, the ministry called the Rockingham administra- 
tion was formed, with a facility and on grounds so fair and liberal, 
and comprising so many respectable names, as afforded some hope 
of strength and duration—but there was one element of strength 
and duration wanting. It did not, unfortunately for the King and 
the kingdom, comprise Mr. Pitt—and, therefore, notwithstanding 
all its other merits, hardly dragged itself through one year of 
existence. Another great misfortune! It was yet time to have 
healed the American wound, and if the one master-mind had 
been guiding instead of distracting the public councils, what dis- 
sensions and disasters might have been prevented ! 

Though Mr. Pitt had ‘ unaccountably’ (as he always said) failed 
in making an administration, there seems to have been a reasonable 
expectation that he would have soon taken a share—the lion’s share, 
no doubt—in the Rockingham ministry; or that at least he would 
have given it that countenance and support without which it could 
not hope to exist a session. But it was not so. 

* Junius to the Duke of Bedford. 
R2 The 
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The warmest panegyrists of Mr. Pitt are obliged to confess that 
his conduct towards the Rockingham administration is the least 
satisfactory part of his history (Thackeray, vol. ii. p. 76). They 
had only accepted the government when Mr. Pitt had declihed 
it, and accepted it (some of the principals at least), if not with 
Mr. Pitt’s advice, at least with his concurrence: they repealed 
the stamp-act, conferred a peerage on his friend, Lord Cam- 
den, and showed on every occasion the greatest deference to 
Mr. Pitt. A small but remarkable circumstance proves how 
well disposed they were to conciliate him. His solicitor, Mr. 
Nuthall, appears to have been much in his political as well 
as his legal confidence : one of the first acts of Lord Rockingham 
was to appoint Mr. Nuthall to the important and confidential 
office of Solicitor to the Treasury—an appointment which, as Mr. 
Nuthall states, he could only owe to the friendship with which 
Mr. Pitt honoured him. 

We know enough of politicians in general, and of Mr. Pitt in 

icular, to be assured that the very fact of not being in office 
inevitably produces an alienation from, and dissatisfaction with, 
those who are; but we suspect that Mr. Pitt was additionally 
dissatisfied, not to say mortified, at the Duke of Newcastle's 
share in forming the Rockingham administration (ii. 345), and 
that this indisposition towards that Duke was extended to the 
whole ministry. ) 

In the debate on the address, Mr. Pitt made a kind of double 
speech in his best style. He was civil to the ministers, but could, 
he said, not give them his confidence; and then, bowing to the 
Treasury bench, in a manner not quite in order, but full of grace 
and dignity, addressed them: ‘ Pardon me, gentlemen, but con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth in an aged bosom.’ This apos- 
trophe made a great sensation at the moment, and is still quoted as 
a specimen of Mr. Pitt’s peculiar style; but in truth the interest 
created was not by the dramatic manner, but by the important 
fact—that the new ministry had not the confidence of Mr. Pitt; or, 
in other words, that, unless they could satisfy him, their days were 
numbered! He expressed with an eloquent enthusiasm, tempered, 
however, by much courtesy and moderation towards the present 
ministers, his strong disapprobation of the recent course of Ame- 
rican policy, its folly and its danger. This called up George 
Grenville, who defended the measures of the late ministry as right 
in themselves, and sanctioned as to their principle by parliament, 
without a dissentient voice ; and he added (we believe too truly), 
that ‘the seditious spirit of the colonies owed its birth to factions 
in that House.’ To this Mr. Pitt replied, in what—to evade the 
rules of the House against speaking twice in the same debate—he 
called 
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called a portion of his speech which he had reserved, but was now 
forced from him. He answered Grenville with a contemptuous 
gravity, designating him as ‘ the gentleman who had spoken,’ 
without the usual prefix of honourable—he defended himself from 
the charge of having by his speeches given birth to sedition in 
America—he asserted, in the broadest terms, the supreme right of 
the mother country on all points except the taxation of an unre- 
presented people— the distinction between legislation and taxa- 
tion being,’ he said, ‘ essential to liberty ;’ which is, we confess, 
a distinction not very intelligible to us; and concluded by re- 
commending lenient measures, with a quotation from a ballad 
which, in any other mouth, would have appeared trivial, but 
from his was accepted as the apophthegm of a sage :— 
© Be to her faults a little blind, 
Be to her virtues very kind.’ ; 

This speech, powerful in its effect at the moment, is also remark- 
able for containing the first germ of Parliamentary Reform :— 

‘ There is an idea in some, that the colonies are virtually represented 
in this House. I would fain know by whom an American is repre- 
sented here? Is he represented by any knight of the shire, in any 
county in this kingdom? Would to God that respectable represent- 
ation was augmented to a greater number! Or will you tell him that 
he is represented by any representative of a borough—a borough which 
its own representatives never saw? This is what is called ‘the rotten 
part of the constitution.” It cannot continue a century: if it does not 
drop, it must be amputated.’—Speech, 14th Jan., 1'166. 

Lord Chatham, many years after, reproduced the same image 
on the same subject, but with a different and, we think, a much 
juster conclusion :— 

‘ The boroughs of the country have been properly enough called the 
rotten parts of the Constitution, and without entering into any invidious 
particularity, I have seen enough to justify the appellation. But, in 
my judgment, my Lords, these boroughs, corrupt as they are, must be 
considered the natural infirmity of the constitution. Like the infirm- 
ities of the body, we must bear them with patience, and submit to 
carry them about with us. The limb is mortified; but the amputation 
might be peatu.’—Speech, 22nd Jan., 1110. 

We will not here enter into the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, thus doubtfully and awfully opened by Lord Chatham, 
and subsequently adopted and again rejected by his wiser son; but 
thus much we will say, that the authority of neither of the Pitts 
can be adduced in defence of the special measure of reform 
inflicted upon us in 1832, which was conceived in party rancour, 
framed in fraud, executed by violence, and must terminate, as 
Lord Chatham foreboded, in pEaTH to the Constitution ! 

There was also another important point in this speech of a 
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Pitt on American taxation, which requires special notice, 
namely, an insinuation that the secret influence of Lord Bute still 
guided the favours and councils of the Sovereign. To this, 
however, General Conway replied,—‘ An overruling influence 
has been hinted at. I feel nothing of it. I disclaim it for my- 
self, and (as far as my discernment can reach) for all the rest 
of his Majesty’s ministers ;’ but such was the virulence of faction, 
that this disclaimer by a popular minister, and by.a man of such 
scrupulous integrity and delicate honour as Mr. Conway, seems 
to have had little or no effect in correcting the calumny. Mr. 
Pitt, in his long reply, did not even notice it. When, within a 
few months, Mr. Pitt himself became minister, it was equally 
asserted—and by no less an authority than Wilkes himself ( Works, 
vol, iii. p. 183)—that he too had become the tool of Lord Bute ; 
so difficult is it to eradicate a falsehood, however notorious it 
may be, which faction finds an interest in propagating. 

This speech of the 14th January decided, no doubt, the great 
public question of the day,—the repeal of the stamp-act ; but it- 
also convinced all parties that the ministry, as then constituted, 
could not go on. Mr. Thackeray had found in the papers of 
Mr. Nuthall traces of an overture made through that gentleman 
by Lord Rockingham to Mr. Pitt, about the end of February, 
1766 ; but these volumes inform us, for the first time, of a stilt 
earlier and more important negociation, one evidently produced by 
the events of the 14th January :— 

‘Grosvenor Square, January 18, 1166. 

‘ Sir,—Lord Rockingham and myself are charged to deliver to you a 
message from his Majesty, which I think and hope will be preliminary 
to great good to this country. 

* I have the honour to be, &c. 

. * GraFTON.’ 

—vol. ii. pp. 371-373. 
All we know of the failure of this overture is from a passage in a 
letter from Mr. Pitt to Lord Shelburne (afterwards first Marquis 
of Lansdowne, who about this time had peculiarly attached him- 
self to Mr. Pitt), which states :— 
‘ ‘4 o’clock, January 21, 1166. 

* My dear Lord,—The riddle of negociation is at an end. I have 
seen Lord Rockingham from the King, and am informed that his 
Majesty does not judge proper, upon the report of my answers, to have 
any further proceedings in this matter,’—vol. iii. p. 6. 

Two other overtures were made by Lord Rorkingham; one 
personally to Lord Shelburne, on the 23rd February, and by him 
communicated to Mr. Pitt; and a second onthe 26th, through 
Mr. Nuthall. It seems clear, from Lord Shelburne’s letter and 
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Mr. Pitt's answer, that the cause of Mr. Pitt’s haughty rejection 
of these overtures was, that Lord Rockingham only invited Mr. 
Pitt to join the ministry, of which his lordship was, and was to 
continue, the head :— 

* His tone,’ Mr. Pitt complained, ‘ being that of a minister, master of 
the court and of the public, making openings to men who are seekers of 
offices and candidates for ministry.’—vol. iii. p. 11. 

Lord Rockingham appears to have felt that he could not in 
honour abandon the friends who had so lately helped him to form 
his administration. It is probable and natural he should also 
cling to his own position as head of the administration ; and these 
were conditions to which the pride of Mr. Pitt would not submit. 

The distrust of his own power, thus early shown by Lord 
Rockingham, soon became general in the public—and even in 
the cabinet; the most influential members of which, the Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Grafton, and General Conway, began to feel 
the influence of the great magnet. The Duke of Grafton actually 
flew off and attached himself openly to Mr. Pitt, with the remark- 
able declaration in the House of. Lords, that ‘he would take a 
spade and mattock, and work in the trenches under such a com- 
mander.’ Lord Rockingham found it very difficult to fill up 
this vacancy, or indeed any other ; and the administration at length 
became so dispirited and so feeble that the chancellor, Lord 
Northington, thought it necessary to acquaint the King that they 
could not go on, and advised him to send for the great cause and 
cure of all political diseases, Mr. Pitt! The advice was not un- 
acceptable to the King, who must have been fully aware of Mr. 
Pitt’s public importance, and seems to have had, at this time, a 
personal kindness—certainly no personal dislike—to the individual. 

So ended the Rockingham administration, after an existence of 
one year. If respectability of persons and of talents, wholesome 
measures, good intentions, and sound principles, could have given 
stability, that ministry would have been strong and permanent ; 
but faction—not even party, but faction—was the predominant 
evil of the times. Ministries and Oppositions had so crossed and 
jostled each other in the race for office, that any steadiness of 
object or consistency of principle was quite, disregarded. Lord 
Bute’s administration was denounced as ‘ corrupt and profligate ;’ 
George Grenville’s as ‘rash and odious ;’ Lord Rockingham’s as 
‘ridiculous and contemptible.’ It was now Mr. Pitt’s turn to find 
that he himself was unable to struggle against that spirit of faction 
and disorder which he of all men had the most contributed to 
spread. ; 

On the 12th of July, 1766, he received the King’s personal 
commands to form an administration: his Majesty acquainting 
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him that he had no terms to propose, but should place himself 
altogether in his hands ; and the King’s confidential correspondence 
with the new minister, pending the negociations, shows with what 
cordiality, tact, and good sense his Majesty exerted himself to 
facilitate Mr. Pitt’s arrangements. Mr. Pitt took for himself the 
office of Privy Seal, which rendered indispensable his translation 
to the House of Lords. This choice very much surprised the 
world ;* the reasons then assigned—and we have no trace of any 
other—were age and infirmity, which rendered a constant at- 
tendance in the House of Commons impossible. This reason did 
not satisfy the public. His age was but fifty-eight; and although 
severely afflicted by his constitutional gout, he had never distin- 
guished himself in the House of Commons by greater vigour and 
brilliancy than in the preceding session. This correspondence 
throws no light on this point, except, indeed, that the private 
letters of his family represent his malady as more real and more 
severe than his contemporaries were inclined to believe. 

Having fixed on this secondary office for himself, the next 
question was, who should be First Lord of the Treasury. It was 
first offered to Lord Temple; but under conditions which Lord 
Temple could not accept. The cordiality between Mr. Pitt and 
his lordship had, it seems, ceased for some time past. Wilkes 
mentions the disunion so early as November, 1765 (Works, ii. 
217), and in February, 1766, Mr. Pitt, in relating to his wife 
something that had passed in the House of Lords, said, «I am 
sorry to say that Lord Temple rises in passion and sinks in 
consideration’ (vol. ii. p.374)—an epigram which proves that, 
though they still called each other < ae Brother,’ and ‘ Loving 
Brother,’ there must have been a serious solution of their ancient 
friendship. Yet Lord Temple was treated by both the King and 
Mr. Pitt with great deference ; and the proposition to him had 
the additional grace and weight of being made by the King in 
person. We shall extract in extenso his Majesty’s account to 
Mr. Pitt of his interview with Lord Temple: 

* Richmond Lodge, 15m. past "1. 

* Mr. Pirt, July 15, 1766. 
* Lorp Tempe has been with me, and has desired me not to 
see you to-morrow, that he may have time fully to talk with you. I 





**T cannot figure to myself,’ says his friend and admirer Sir A. Mitchell, ‘an 
solid reason that could induce him to accept the peerage at this time,’ role 4 
iii. p. 43. ‘ Everybody,’ writes Lord Chesterfield, ‘is puzzled to account for this 
step; such an event was, I believe, never heard nor read of, to withdraw in the 
fulness of his power and in the utmost gratification of his ambition, from the House 
of Commons (which procured him his power, and which could alone ensure it to him) 
and to go into that Hospital of Incurables, the House of Lords, is a measure so 
unaccountable, that nothing but proof positive could make me believe it—but so it 
is’—Chest. Let. lst August, 1766. 
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have, therefore, intrusted him to acquaint you I shall not expect you 
then ; but, on recollection, I think it may be both of utility and not void 
of amazement, for you to know the substance of what has passed. 

* I opened to him a desire of seeing him in the Treasury, and, in con- 
junction with you, chalking out such an administration as can be 
formed, considering the unhappy divisions that subsist between men, 
yet taking the present administration for the basis to build on, with 
such alterations as might appear necessary. 

‘I am sorry to see, though we only kept in generals, that he seems to 
incline to quarters very heterogeneous to my and your ideas, and almost 
@ total exclusion to the present men,—which is not your plan; but as 
we did not come to particulars, I hope I am not quite founded in my 
apprehensions. 

* I concluded with saying, I should only agree to such a plan as you 
could with pleasure be a part of ; but not to one wherein you had not a 
principal share. 

‘I should wish to see you on Thursday at eleven, at the Queen’s 
house ; as that will give you time to consider the whole of this weighty 
matter. This letter remains a perfect secret betwixt me and you, if you 
think it best that it should. 
fi ‘ Georce R.’ 
—vol. ii. p. 442. ‘ 

It seems that Mr. Pitt wished to retain a considerable proportion 
of the late ministry ; and Lord Temple, who was much keener and 
steadier in his political attachments and resentments, wished for a 
larger introduction of his own friends. We have an account of the 
conference announced in the King’s letter, which was clearly fur- 
nished by Lord Temple himself. Lord Temple complained that 
Mr. Pitt having chosen a ‘ side place with little responsibility’ for 
himself, had dictatortally nominated to all the other offices, while 
he, Lord Temple, who was to have the most responsible office in 
the state, was to have no voice in the subordinate appointments. 
He insisted on an equality of influence: and some of his own 
friends in the cabinet, Lord Lyttleton, for instance, as Privy 
Seal. ‘That,’ exclaimed Mr. Pitt, ‘ cannot be.—Great God! can 
you compare him to the Duke of Grafton, Lord Shelburne, 
or General Conway ?’—but added,—‘ Lord Lyttleton may have a 
pension.’ Two of the candidates for the Treasury Board were 
also to be satisfied with pensions. Lord Temple answered, 
‘that would never do; he would not stain the bud of his adminis- 
tration by an accumulation of such burthens.’ Lord Temple 
then proposed Lord Gower as Secretary of State—Mr. Pitt in- 
sisted on retaining General Conway—upon which Lord Temple 
said that he saw, as he had said at the outset, that Mr. Pitt 
was resolved to be sole and absolute dictator—to which no con- 
sideration would induce him to submit, and that he thought 
himself ill-treated by Mr. Pitt’s assumption of superior authority. 

So 
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So ended—in what Wilkes calls ‘a violent breach—a dissolution 
of all friendship’ (Works, iii. 181)—the negociation with Lord 
Temple; who thought, and perhaps justly, that there was no real 
anxiety to admit him into the administration—a suspicion con- 
amas | by the fact that an offer was soon after made to Lord 
Gower, who had been negatived when proposed by Lord Temple. 
Indeed Mr. Pitt seems to have been willing to enlist men from 
all sides, except his old connexions and friends, the Grenvilles 
and Newcastles. The result was, the Duke of Grafton, instead 
‘ of a spade and mattock in the trenches,’ was invested with the 
chief trust and dignity in the office of First Lord of the Treasury 
—Lord Shelburne and General Conway were Secretaries of State 
—Lord Camden Chancellor—the late Chancellor, Northington, 
President of the Council; and after some characteristic hesi- 
tation and wavering, ‘that prodigy,’ Charles Townshend, was 
persuaded to become Chancellor of the Exchequer. The sub- 
ordinate offices were filled with very heterogeneous materials. 
This was the ministry which Mr. Burke described with such 
profuse pleasantry and truth. 


* He [Lord Chatham] made an administration so chequered and 
speckled ; he put together a piece of joinery, so crossly indented and 
whimsically dovetailed ; a cabinet so variously inlaid; such a piece of 
diversified mosaic; such a tesselated pavement without cement ; here a 
bit of black stone, and there a bit of white; patriots and courtiers, 
king’s friends, and republicans ; Whigs and Tories ; treacherous friends 
and open enemies ; that it was indeed a very curious show ; but utterly 
unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand on. The colleagues, whom he 
had assorted at the same boards, stared at each other, and were obliged 
to ask, “ Sir, your name?—Sir, you have the advantage of me—Mr, 
Such-a-one—I, beg a thousand pardons.” I venture to say it did so 
happen, that persons had a single office divided between them, who had 
never spoke to each other in their lives; until they found themselves, 
they knew not how, pigging together, heads and points, in the same 
truckle-bed.’—Sp. on Amer. Taz. 


We cannot omit extracting the autograph note in which the 
King announced to Mr. Pitt his creation as Earl of Chatham: 


* Richmond Lodge, July 29, 1166. 
© Mr. Pitt, 25m. past 5, p.m. 

‘ I nave signed this day the warrant for creating you an Earl, and 
shall with pleasure receive you in that capacity to-morrow, as well as 
intrust you with my privy seal—as I know the Earl of Chatham will 
zealously give his aid towards destroying all party distinctions, and 
restoring that subordination to Government which can alone preserve 
that inestimable blessing, Liberty, from degenerating into Licentiousness. 

Georce R.’ 


And 


" —wvol. ili. p. 21. 
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And we add an anecdote of the younger, and we think the 
greater, William Pitt, who, at the age of seven, already antici- 
pated his future destiny. The children’s tutor, Mr. Wilson, 
writing to congratulate the Countess on the new rank, adds :— 

* My Lord Pitt is much better, Lady Hester quite well, and Mr. 
William very near it. The last gentleman is not only contented in 
retaining his papa’s name, but perfectly happy in it. Three months 
ago he told me, in a very serious conversation, “he was glad he was 
not the eldest son, but that he could serve his country in the House of 
Commons like his papa.” ’—vol. iii. p. 27. 

Non sine diis animosus infans ! 

We are now arrived at the most extraordinary, and to us in- 
comprehensible, epoch of Lord Chatham’s history. A third time 
First Minister, with an almost dictatorial power, leading a cabinet 
composed rather of creatures than of colleagues; enjoying at 
once the whole confidence of the Crown, and the supreme favour 
of the people, this great and omnipotent statesman does—nothing 
—absolutely nothing. He was himself a name, but only a name 
_—magni nominis umbra; and the little that was done by his 
subordinates seemed at variance with all his own former profes- 
sions, and was, in fact, pregnant with the most disastrous and 
fatal consequences to the empire. 

The ostensible cause or excuse of this strange desertion of his 
public duties was the gout—a violent accession of which about 
this time, say his apologists, enervated his body, enfeebled his 
mind, and soured his temper. This may be true, but it still 
would afford no apology for his continuing for two years to hold 
nominally so great a trust, without having been—after the first 
six weeks—able or willing to execute any of its duties: but 
in truth we believe that the gout, whatever may have been its 
real severity, was exaggerated in order to excuse a line of conduct, 
for which, even if true, it would have furnished no excuse. 

All his contemporaries were, as we have already stated, of 
opinion that the gout was a frequent pretext; and in reference to 
this very ministry, Mr. Burke hints as much in the celebrated 
speech we have just quoted. ‘If ever he [Lord Chatham] fell 
into a fit of the gout, or if any other cause withdrew him from 
public cares, when his face was for a moment hid, his whole 
system was on a wide sea, without chart or compass.’ Mr. Burke 
spoke while Lord Chatham was still living and acting with 
Mr. Burke’s party, and so would make such an allusion as 
tenderly as possible ; but there can be no doubt that he knew and 
indicated that there were other causes for Lord Chatham’s ‘ with- 
drawing himself from public cares’ besides the ostensible one of 


the gout. 
The 
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The editors produce with some triumph a letter from Lady 
Chatham to Mr. Nuthall, the solicitor, dated 17th August, 
1767, desiring him to prepare for his Lordship’s signature ‘a 
general power of attorney, empowering her ladyship to transact 
all business for him, as the continuance of his illness makes the 
transacting of any business uneasy to him;’ and they say that 
‘nothing can more forcibly contradict the incessant insinuations 
of his lordship’s enemies, that his illness was entirely political.’ ~ 
We see no force at all in this argument—if the illness was as- 
sumed, or (which is more likely) much exaggerated for some 
political object, this letter to Mr. Nuthall—the Solicitor of the 
Treasury—would have been a blind, quite of a piece with the 
rest of the transaction: and indeed we cannot guess what other 
purpose the power of attorney could have served. But how- 
ever that may be, since the power of attorney could not en- 
able Lady Chatham to execute the office of Prime Minister, 
or even of Lord Privy Seal, it seems wonderful that, when his 
lordship was thus obliged to devolve his small private business 
on his wife, he should have persisted in holding those great 
public offices. We had no idea, till we saw these volumes, how 
entirely and how pertinaciously Lord Chatham had withdrawn 
himself from all share in his own administration. He would see 
nobody—write to nobody—hear nothing—do nothing. In vain 
did the King write to him on every important occasion with the 
utmost confidence in his councils, and the greatest tenderness and 
consideration for his indisposition ; in vain did he appeal to his 
sense of duty and patriotism with an ability and earnestness ap- 
proaching to eloquence: the crisis, he tells him on one occasion, 

* would almost awaken the great men of former ages, and should there- 
fore oblige Lord Chatham to cast aside any remains of his late indis- 
position.’ —vol. iii. p. 277. 
To a series of similar appeals His Majesty could obtain nothing 
but such ‘ fustian’ answers as this :— 
* The Earl of Chatham to the King. 
* June 25, 1167. 

‘ Under health so broken as renders at present application of mind 
totally impossible, may I prostrate myself at your Majesty’s feet, and 
most humbly implore your Majesty’s indulgence and compassion not to 
require of a devoted servant what in his state of weakness he has not 
the power to trace with the least propriety for your Majesty’s considera- 
tion, &c.’—vol. iii. p. 277.— 
and many others ejusdem farine. His colleagues were equally 
unsuccessful. On his way from Bath in February, 1767, he 
stopped at the inn at Marlborough, and was there confined for a 
fortnight. There were several most important affairs depending, 
and 
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and the Duke of Grafton, his own special friend, and indeed 
nominee, offered to go down to receive his personal ‘ directions :’ 
this proposition Lord Chatham declined with a stately negative. 
And again, some months after (May 27, 1767), Lord Chatham 
being at Northend, a villa close to London, and the affairs of the 
Government, both in the Lords and Commons, in a most critical 
state, the Duke of Grafton solicited, as a personal favour and ‘ re- 
lief to himself, an interview of one quarter of an hour, or of even a 
few minutes,’ to receive the Minister's ‘advice and direction.’ 
To this application, urged with all earnestness and delicacy, Lord 
Chatham pompously replies that he is under 

* the painful necessity of most earnestly entreating his Grace to pardon 
him, if he begs to be allowed to decline the honour of the visit the 
Duke of Grafton has so kindly proposed. Nothing can be so great an 
affliction to him as to find himself quite unable for a conversation, which 
he should otherwise be proud and happy to embrace.’—vol. iii. p. 256. 

At last, the emergency becoming more pressing, the King was 
induced to propose, as Lord Chatham could not come to him, He 
would go down to Lord Chatham at Northend. The King in his 
chariot was the Deus ex machina ; -and, under this pressure, and to 
escape the royal visit, Lord Chatham consented to see the Duke 
of Grafton—but, as it seems, only once, or at most twice, for a 
few moments, and to no purpose! 

Of this tenacity of office, and this incapacity or reluctance to 
execute its duties, we have an instance which, whether Lord Chat- 
ham’s illness was real or feigned, happened very inopportunely, 
and seems to have greatly perplexed him and hiscircle. A char- 
ter for a certain mining company was to pass the privy seal, but 
some objection being made to it, it became necessary that the 
Lord Privy Seal should hear the parties. The confusion into 
which this unexpected difficulty threw the court, the cabinet, and 
Lord Chatham's family, is quite ludicrous; every one, even the 
King himself, seemed afraid to take any step that could in any 
way offend or even discompose Lord Chatham: at last, after a six 
weeks’ search for precedents and expedients, Lord Chatham was 
forced to resign the seal into the hands of three commissioners, 
who heard the cause, and on the 21st of March, 1768, the seal 
was immediately re-delivered to Lord Chatham by a deputation 
of the Privy Council. 

It is quite clear that it could not be gouf—mere gout—which 
for upwards of two years disabled Lord Chatham so utterly 
and without intermission. As this publication affords no clue 
to the real cause, we are driven to conjecture—though no 
conjecture seems to meet all the ascertained facts of the case. 
The most plausible and probably the substantially true one is 

that 
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that Mr. Pitt was surprised and shocked at the sudden loss of 
popularity which his acceptance of the peerage had occasioned— 
weakened by his breach with Lord Temple—disconcerted by the 
powerful opposition which exhibited itself against him—disap- 
pointed as to the parliamentary ability of the colleagues for 
whom he had abandoned his former friends—mortified at the 
failure of some rash and mysterious attempts to strengthen his 
Government—and, above all, seeing the violent commotion in the 
public mind which Wilkes’s affair had generated, and being de- 
termined never to be on the unpopular side—all these con- 
siderations were likely to make him very soon regret that he 
had descended from his commanding position as the Great Com- 
MONER :—he probably felt some reluctance to come forward in 
his new character, and perhaps clung to office only that he might 
find some striking and p lar occasion, for resignation. The 
volumes disprove, we think, the idea that there was any insin- 
cerity on the part of his colleagues ; they seem to have been all 
(except perhaps Charles Townshend) most obedient followers ; 
and very certainly there was no ground of complaint against the 
King, whose correspondence is clear, candid, confiding, and cor- 
dial, even to the last—full of esteem and respect for his Minister, 
and affording, both by the strong good sense of the matter and 
the dignified simplicity of the style, a vast superiority over the 
bombastic and hollow verbiage which it was Lord Chatham’s 
taste to employ. 

It was under this palsied administration that the unhappy pro- 
ject of taxing America was revived in the shape that led to the 
dismemberment of the empire. Mr. Burke seems to hint that 
Charles Townshend made the proposition without Lord Chatham’s 
consent. That is possible—as we have seen that Lord Chatham 
took great pains to keep aloof from business, and refused at this 
very time to see any of his colleagues even for five minutes—but 
surely this is rather an aggravation than an apology. Charles 
Townshend was his colleague—forced by himself into the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If Lord Chatham disapproved the 

roposition, and if Townshend had persisted in it, either he or 
Foonshend should have left the cabinet. But the First Minister, 
if he did not approve, at least connived at the measure, when a 
word or look would have stopped it, and must therefore be held, 
in the first and greatest degree, responsible for the disastrous 
result: and, finally, it must not be forgotten that Lord Chatham 
remained in office above a year after the death of Charles 
Townshend (4th Sept., 1767), without expressing the least dis- 
approbation of his American measure, or taking the smallest 
step to mitigate or correct its operation. ‘ 
t 
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It is very remarkable that in the various notes in which Lord 
Chatham evaded, on the score of physical inability, the humble 
requests of his colleagues and the urgent desire of his sovereign 
for his assistance, or even his advice, he never once should have 
thought of offering to resign: at last, however, Lord Shelburne 
retired (on what particular ground does not very clearly appear), 
and then, October, 1768, Lord Chatham discovers for the first 
time that his deplorable state of health renders it necessary that 
he also should resign an office of which, for almost the whole 
period he held it, he had declined to execute the slightest duty. 

It is idle to talk, as has been sometimes done, of the intrigues, 
and affronts, and insincerity of which Lord Chatham was the vic- 
tim—all his contemporaries felt, and these volumes prove beyond 
all question, both by what they tell and by what they cannot tell, 
that Lord Chatham, if a victim, was his own—that he abandoned 
his friends and his Sovereign, and not they him; and, finally, 
that his conduct throughout was so unaccountable as to afford 
some colour to the supposition which Lord Chesterfield tells 
us that he and many others entertained at the time—that 
anxiety and vexation, working on his hereditary malady, had ac- 
tually affected his intellect. This suspicion of insanity has been 
supported by some plausible arguments, and was once, as we 
shall see, uttered to his face in parliament by his friend the 
Duke of Grafton; but we can make no such excuse for Lord 
Chatham, when we find that, as soon as he was out of office, 
there was a sudden improvement of his health; that he made 
a reconciliation with Lord Temple; soon resumed his attendance 
in the House of Lords; and threw himself, with a vigour and 
brilliancy of genius, equal or superior to those of his best days, 
into all the violence and faction of the most factious and violent 
period of our history. 

The difference between the public feeling on this and on his 
former resignations must have been mortifying to the proud spirit 
of Lord Chatham. His abstraction while in office from business 
had been so complete, that his final secession was hardly noticed ; 
and he prudently lay by for a year, either really to recover his 
health, or, more probably, to leave a decent interval between his 
ministerial lethargy and a vigorous opposition. 

In the mean while the affair of Wilkes at home, and the dis- 
turbances in America, which had been encouraged by the paralysie 
of the Ministry, assumed a still more formidable character on 
Lord Chatham’s resignation: which was also followed (within 
three months). by the appearance of those celebrated letters 
under the title of Junius, which ‘ more embroiled the fray,’ and 
partly by their intrinsic merit as compositions, but still more By 

the 
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the accidental circumstances and temper of the times, produced - 
an effect unparalleled in the annals of political literature : even 
now, when their injustice, malignity, and falsehood are fully 
appreciated, the elegance of the style, the keenness of the sar- 
casm, and the mystery which envelopes the author, still preserve 
them from the ordinary fate of political libels, and secure them 
no mean rank among the classic models of our language. It 
was hoped that this correspondence would have thrown some 
light on the authorship of these celebrated letters—it does not. 
There are two letters addressed by Junius* to Lord Chatham, but 
they are of no importance, unless it may. be as specimens of the 
hand by which the letters were written. As such, the editors have 
given fac similes of them, accompanied by fac similes of the 
writing of Sir Philip Francis; intimating, and indeed supporting 
by several plausible reasons, an opinion that Sir Philip was the 
author of Junius. We will not now pursue that inquiry. We. 
will only express our contrary conviction that Sir P. Francis was 
not the author of Junius; and that of all the candidates for that 
very questionable honour, the weight of suspicion still prepon- 
derates towards Lord Sackville, 

After a year’s seclusion, Lord Chatham appeared in his place 
in the House of Lords on the 9th of January, 1770, and exhi- 
bited another instance of the versatility with which he could yary 
his political associate according to the accident of his own being 
in or out of office. 

We have just seen that in the summer of 1766 he had over- 
thrown the kingham administration by attracting from it the 
Duke of Grafton, and for no other motive than that it included 
the Duke of Newcastle and his friends. In forming his own 
government, the Newcastles were excluded—Lord Temple was 
rejected — Lord Gower negatived—the Duke of Grafton was 
raised to the first post—most of the individual ministers whom 
he had just overthrown were adopted into the new system—but 

-Lord Rockingham himself was so ‘ill, treated,’ as he alleged, 
that he declined to hold any communication with Lord Chatham: 
whose administration, however, was scarcely formed when he 
found it expedient to introduce some of the Newcastle party 
so recently excluded—to apply to Lord Gower, so recently nega- 








* It is to be observed that one of these letters thus, without any explanation, 
a to Junius, has ro i a is dated a year Lig to the first of rs 
ac edged letters—the editors ,'we suppose; from the apparent identity 
the handwriting of the other ert which is certainly by Junius, But this should 
have been distinctly stated; particularly as the letter im question seems inconsistent 
with other letters of the same period, which Woodfall attributes to Junius. This 
letter, written before Junius had any very imperative motive for concealment, should 
be carefully examined. ;it might afford a.clue to the author. | ia: j 
tived— 
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tived—and, in short, to make such important changes as forced 
the Duke of Portland, Lords Scarborough, Besborough, and 
Monson, with other respectable and influential members of his 
Government, to retire ; and when his Government was decried and 
weakened by these resignations, he abandoned it to its fate, and 
seemed to take no more trouble or interest about it than if he 
had not belonged to it. 

After his own resignation, however, all was again changed ; and 
on his re-appearance in Parliament he exhibited himself in direct 
hostility to the Duke of Grafton and the other ministers whom he 
had himself placed in office—re-united with Lord Temple, from 
whom he had so lately separated—in avowed coalition with Lord 
Rockingham, whom he had so lately expelled and < ili treated’ — 
and supported by the Duke of Portland and the other lords and 
gentlemen whom he had so lately driven from his own adminis- 
tration. Such unprincipled variations were indeed the fashion 
of those times; and all men (except perhaps Mr. Burke) un- 
hesitatingly practised them: but no one, we believe, so largely 
or so boldly as Lord Chatham—certainly no other man was ever 
able to cover them with such a splendour of genius and such 
blazes of popularity. 

On the first night of the session he made two vigorous speeches 
comprising all the opposition topics of the day, and concluding 
with an amendment to the address, condemnatory of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons in the affair of Wilkes’s expulsion, 
and the subsequent elections for Middlesex. This was negatived 
by a large majority. A few nights after, Lord Rockingham 
made a motion for a Committee on the state of the nation, which 
was supported by Lord Chatham in a brilliant and forcible, but, 
we must also add, in our opinion, most indiscreet and mischievous 
speech. Amidst many other inflammatory topics, he represented 
the proceedings against Wilkes as a gross and mortal violation 
of the constitution. After asserting that nothing but a retract- 
ation of the proceedings of the House of Commons could restore 
the country to a state of tranquillity, he exclaimed— if not, may 
discord prevail for ever !’;—as if that were not strong enough, 
he added—‘I know to what point my language may appear 
directed ; but if the ministers will not permit this question to be 
decided according to the principles of the constitution, it must 
then be decided in some other manner ;’ and rather than it should 
be given up, ‘he hoped, old as he was, to see the question 
brought to issue, and fairly tried between the People and the Go- 
rernment. —(Sp. 22nd January.) In the then state of the public 
mind, such language seems to us utterly indefensible. It was in 
this speech, too, that he reproduced and explained the proposi- 
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tion for parliamentary reform to which we before alluded—but, 
even in the heat and whirlwind ef: his passion, he never contem- 
plated the extinction of the nomination boroughs, but pro- 
posed, by an addition of county members, ‘to infuse into the con- 
stitution a portion of new health, to enable it to support the 
inveterate diseases, which he was not:so rash as to think of re- 
moving by ‘amputation.’ At the close of this speech he avowed 
the coalition of ‘ Lord Rockingham and his friends, with him and 
his—an union which he hoped would be indissoluble.’ 

We have seen that such was the wonderful power of this man’s 
eloquence, that from his first appearance, no ministry had been 
able to withstand his avowed hostility. It would seem as if he 
could neither be minister himself, nor permit any one else to be. 
The Duke of Grafton was no exception. Already harassed by 
the virulent satire of Junius, his grace was decided by Lord 
Chatham’s declaration, and immediately resigned: Lord North, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, succeeding him as First 
Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister. This event, of 
course, rather stimulated than weakened Lord Chatham’s oppo- 
sition, and in all the questions (except-one to be noticed here- 
after), which arose in endless and unhappy variety out of the 
Wilkes affair, he took a forward, and, in our judgment, a very 
factious part. In following this course, he revived, and indeed 
never failed when out of office to produce, the vulgar calumny, 
that Lord Bute was all-powerful in the closet and still poisoning 
the royal mind with secret, irresponsible, and Jacobite councils, 
dangerous to the constitutional liberties of England. On one 
occasion Lord Chatham almost directly accused the King of 
insincerity, of treachery to him during his late administration 
—‘ graciously and amiably promising, in repeated audiences, 
not only to forgive but to supply defects of health, by cheerful 
support and ready assistance—instead of which, all difficulties 
and obstacles to his public measures were suggested, nourished, 
and supported by that secret influence to which he alluded ’—an 

. assertion which these papers completely disprove. The Duke 
of Grafton warmly defended the King—denied, as Mr. Conway 
had done before, that he had, while in office, seen or felt any 
such influence, and added, that the charge was so utterly ground- 
less that it could only be ‘the effect of a distempered mind 
brooding over its own discontents.’ To this remarkable retort, 
Lord Chatham only replied by reiterating the accusation, and 
adding the celebrated assertion that he had been at length un- 
willingly convinced that ‘ there was behind the throne something 
greater than the throne itself.’ 

If we could suppose Lord Chatham to have really believed this, 
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we could only smile and wonder at the infatuation ; but knowing, 
as we know, and as we think Lord Chatham must have known, 
that Lord Bute had not for many years seen the King except in 
public—that he had not given, nor had the opportunity of giving, 
any political, or, indeed, any kind of advice,—and that he had 
wholly withdrawn himself from political life—Lord Chatham’s 
periodical renewal of this calumny, whenever he was out of place 
and of humour, excites in our mind a very painful feeling for the 
infirmities of even the noblest natures. Lord Chatham’s natural 
nobility of heart was incapable of treating a dog, as party spleen, 
overweening pride, and a morbid love of popularity, induced him 
to treat his young, ingenuous, upright, and indulgent Sovereign. 

Nothing indeed in these volumes, full as they are of political 
frailties and turpitudes, is so surprising and shocking as the in- 
justice and cruelty with which the King’s feelings, peace of mind, 
and character were sacrificed to the personal interests, and even 
caprices, of contending politicians. This publication will raise, 
—even with those who already admired and reverenced George 
II].—the reputation of that excellent man and wise sovereign. 
His confidential communications with Lord Chatham will con- 
vince the public of what was already known to all who had seen 
any portion of his Majesty's correspondence with his official 
servants—his sound knowledge and zealous pursuit of the great 
interests of his country—his love of his people—his reverence 
for the constitution—the total absence of all selfish views, and the 
sacrifice, when the public interests required it, of all personal 
partialities—his own conscientious diligence and accuracy in busi- 
ness, tempered by a gracious indulgence towards others—a cou- 
rage, conscia rectt, which never was shaken, and a temper which, 
under the severest trials, never permitted itself to be disturbed. 

It has been so much the habit to undervalue his intellectual 
powers, that we gladly borrow from the Historical Sketches of 
Lord Brougham the following passage, which is peculiarly 
applicable to the topic of secret influence which we have been 
discussing :— 

‘George III. set one example which is worthy of imitation in all 
times. He refused to be made a state puppet in his minister's hands, 
and to let his name be used either by men he despised, or for purposes 
he disapproved. No one could ever accuse him of ruling by favourites ; 
still less would any one, by pretending to be the people’s choice, impose 
himself on his vigorous understanding.’— Hist. Sket., vol. i. p. 14. 

Lord Brougham, while he applauds the amiable and steady 
affection with which the King cherished his friends, thinks that he 
bore his enemies an equally implacable hatred ; and of this latter 
feeling he cites Lord Chatham as the most conspicuous — 
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We doubt whether this extent of either praise or blame was entirely 
deserved: The King, hike any other man, could not be without 
his private likings and aversions, but we believe that no man ever 
lived who allowed either to influence so little his public duties. 
As sovereign, he appeared to be above both friendship and enmity. 
When the public service seemed to require it, he—with, no doubt, 
some secret and natural reluctance, but with a good grace and 
good faith—parted with the servants to whom he was supposed to 
be most attached—Lord Bute, Lord North, Mr. Pitt the younger, 
Mr. Addington—and he accepted those who were thought most 
obnoxious to him—the Duke of Bedford, Lord Chatham, Lord 
Temple, Lord Shelburne; Mr. Fox—not to mention-the more fre- 
quent and more painful changes of the officers of his household. 
His friendships were, therefore, not obstinate, nor his enmities 
implacable. His supposed hatred of Lord Chatham, Lord 
Brougham dates from the American question, adding very can- 
didly, that up to that time the King’s correspondence with him 
was ‘most friendly.’ But even in this restricted period we see 
no indications of personal hatred ; that the King was mortified, 
afflicted, and offended by Lord Chatham's waywardness and 
apathy during his last ministry, and by the violence and faction 
of his subsequent conduct, no one who reads this correspond- 
ence can wonder ; but again we say, we find no proof of personal 
hatred, nor even of so much asperity as any private gentleman 
must naturally have felt in any analogous case. Let any impartial 
man carefully read and consider this correspondence—the publi- 
cations of the day—and the general history of the reign, and 
then say whether, in respect to personal persecution, King George, 
like King Lear, was not ‘more sinned against than sinning.’ 
Though Lord Chatham’s taste and pride forbad his mixing 
himself with the personal follies and impurities of the Wilkite 
cause, his public conduct was certainly calculated to countenance 
and encourage that disgusting delusion and insanity. It is really 
lamentable to find in these volumes evidence (supplied chiefly 
not from his own, but from the Calcraft and Lansdowne papers) 
that he, who, as we have seen, could not for two years move a finger 
in the discharge of his official duties, was so renovated by im- 
mersion in the Medean cauldron of faction, as to be capable not 
merely of performing the arduous duties of a leader in successive 
parliamentary campaigns, but of preparing and directing all the 
petty and partisan details of political warfare. He who had not 
strength to inquire, or even to hear when the information was urged 
upon him, what his own administration was doing, was now curious 
about the smallest intrigues of party, and active and astute in 
framing and directing every various form of opposition. The 
fable 
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fable of Anteus seems a type and parable of him—powerless 
while elevated, he recovered, when overthrown, his spirit and his 
force, and rose from every fall with more than his pristine energy 
and. power. 

We find him in the closest confidence with Mr. Caleraft (for- 
merly the devoted follower of his rival Mr. Fox), and employing him 
in the busiest exertions and intrigues to embarrass the ministry ; we 
find him, for that same object, urging, one day, his own friend and 
follower, Lord Camden, noé to resign, and next day using every 
art of entreaty and flattery to persuade Lord Granby to resign. 
We find him holding confidential conferences with his late béte 
noire, the old Duke of Newcastle. We find him dissatisfied at 
the slow progress of faction in the city, when other people thought 
the city absolutely faction-mad. We find him obstinately per- 
sisting in making motions in the House of Lords, which Lord 
Rockingham and the Duke of Richmond, keen as they were, 
dissuaded ; which even Lord Temple declined to countenance ; 
and Lord Camden refused to support: in short, we find him far 
in advance of an opposition which comprised the wild violence of 
Barré and the more reasoned vehemence of Burke. 


* The Earl of Chatham to John Calcraft,; Esq. 
* Dear Sir, Hayes, Friday Night, July 28, 1770. 

‘I was in town on Wednesday last, saw Lord Rockingham, and 

learnt nothing more than what I knew before; namely, that the Mar- 
quis is an honest and honourable man, but that ‘‘ moderation, modera- 
tion !” is the burthen of the song among the body. For myself, I am 
resolved to be in earnest for the public, and shall be a scarecrow of 
violence to the gentle warblers of the grove, the moderate Whigs and 
temperate statesmen.’—vol. iii. p. 469. 
And all this against men whom he had himself placed in office, 
and against measures of which the seeds had been sown during 
his own administration ; and of which we may at least say, that, had 
he done his duty by the king and his colleagues, they would never 
have arisen to the Jamentable urgency and importance which they 
had now attained, 

In the midst of these domestic troubles arose the case of the 
Falkland Islands; and here again Lord Chatham, with more 
consistency but with even greater imprudence, would have added 
to all our growing difficulties a foreign war in a petty squabble 
on a doubtful right, and for a worthless object. 

This affair, however, gave rise to an incident more honourable to 
Lord Chatham. Press warrants had been issued. Some city ma- 
gistrates, in the general spirit of resistance to all authority which 
the Wilkite proceedings had generated, refused to back them. 
Lord Chatham’s martial spirit would not brook this; he openly 

discountenanced 
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discountenanced the objection—advised the lord mayor against 
it, and even went so far as to talk, in a vivid oration in the House 
of Lords, ‘of bringing the refractory aldermen to the bar of that 
House to answer for their disobedience.’ This gave, it may be 
supposed, great offence ; for the city really fancied itself above all 
control ;—but Lord Chatham thought otherwise: ‘ The city, re- 
spectable as it is, deems of itself as I do not, if they imagine 
themselves exempt from question.’ (vol. iv. p. 24.) The great 
ruler of the storm could, when he pleased, allay as well as excite. 
The city submitted at once— 
‘ Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt ’— 

though it must be confessed that the idea of settling the legality 
of press-warrants and the duties of magistrates by calling the 
latter to the bar of the House of Lords was a high-prerogative 
road that, if any other man than Lord Chatham had ventured 
upon it, would have caused a much greater, and certainly much 
juster, outcry than any of the proceedings in the case of Wilkes. 

But all these affairs, which were in fact nothing but the 
squabbles of faction, were now thrown into the shade by a ques- 
tion of real and vital importance—the dispute with our American 
Colonies, whose discontents, after smouldering with occasional 
bursts of flame, ever since the Stamp Act, now broke out in a 
general, and, as it turned out, unquenchable conflagration. It 
would occupy our whole number to give even a summary of the 
proceedings of Lord Chatham in this great affair; in which, 
though he was, as on all exciting occasions, frequently carried 
away into contradictions, inconsistencies and even faction, 
yet on the whole his motives were honest—his councils wise, 
and the abilities with which he developed them transcendently 
admirable. It is in this part of his history that this great man 
seems to us to be greatest. A life of tortuous policy is not likely 
at its close to resolve itself into a course of straightforward sim- 
par ee was not to be expected from a veteran tactician like 

rd Chatham. But his personal circumstances, as well as the 
real magnitude of the public interest at stake, appear to have 
given more candour and sincerity, and consequently more force 
and effect to his exertions on the American question, than, in our 
judgment at least, are visible in any former period of his life. 
It is here’ that we recognise the longest views of his sagacity, as 
well as the loftiest flights of his genius and his eloquence. 

But let us not be misunderstood. We do not believe that 
if he had continued minister the calamity would have been 
averted—because it was his ministry that made the most im- 
portant step towards the mischief; we do not believe that, if 
he 
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he had been recalled to power after the discontents had ex- 
ploded, he could have arranged the differences—because to the 
last, the very last, he stickled for an imperial and legislative 
sovereignty, which the colonists would and could have no more 
submitted to than to taxation. In fact, as we have before said, 
we see no solid reason for Lord Chatham’s distinction between 
general legislation and that portion of legislation which includes 
taxation : indeed, on the contrary, there might seem more reason 
why the mother country should tax the colony to bear a share of 
the cost of the general defence of the empire, than why she should 
legislate on civil and administrative matters which concerned the 
colonists alone. The truth was, the Colonies had outgrown their 
tutelary institutions—the boy had become a man, and had an in- 
stinctive desire to assume the toga virilis: the first occasion that 
offered happened to be, as it generally is in the analogous cases 
of private life, a question of money—and Lord Chatham, whose 
sense of the justice of the American case was clearer than his 
view of the real question at issue, and who probably also hoped 
to preserve his popularity on both sides of the Atlantic—hit upon 
the mezzo termine of conceding to America the disputed point of 
taxation, while he vindicated for England a vague, a barren, and 
what must have been, at best, a nominal sovereignty. 

It is impossible to judge, and therefore it were idle to speculate 
on what the result might have been of different premises; but 
although we believe that, if Lord Chatham had been in the place of 
Lord North, the final issue would have been the same, there seems 
every reason to suppose that if Lord Chatham's counsels had 
prevailed, the disruption might have been effected with less of 
immediate calamity, and less of subsequent animosity. 

We need not—for they are familiar to everybody—and indeed we 
could not recapitulate all the solemn warnings, all the wise, elo- 
quent, and enthusiastic appeals which, in the course of that long 
struggle, he addressed alternately to the hopes and fears, the 
feelings and interests of the mother country. Never had his 
parliamentary exertions been more active, more assiduous, or more 
applauded ; and in proportion as they dismayed and distracted our 
councils at home, they excited courage, confidence, and ambition 
in the hearts of the Americans. 

We confess that we are unable to reconcile the practical effect 
of Lord Chatham’s speeches with his theory of British sovereignty, 
but the same facility in adopting opposite opinions, and the same 
confident grandeur in maintaining them, which we have remarked 
all through Lord Chatham’s life, attended him to its close. For 
several years his whole energies had been exerted in defence of 
the American cause, in all its vicissitudes and aspects; and at 
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last, when that cause was on the eve of its final triumph, he came 
dying to the House of Lords to utter his last breath in a solemn 
protest against American independence, to which he, perhaps, of 
all mankind except Washington alone, had the most contributed. 

Before we arrive at the last solemn scene, there are two cir- 
cumstances personally relating to Lord Chatham, and illustrative 
of his character, which must be noticed. In one of the debates 
on the conduct of the war, Lord Suffolk had said, in reply to an 
objection which had been made to the employment of the Indians, 
that ‘we were justified in using all the means which God and 
nature had put into our hands.’ In reply to this, Lord Chatham 
burst out into one of his finest strains :— 


‘I am astonished !’ exclaimed he, ‘shocked, to hear such principles 
confessed—to hear them avowed in this House, or in this country :— 
principles equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and unchristian! My 
Lords, I did not intend to have encroached again upon your attention ; 
but I cannot repress my indignation—I feel myself impelled by every 
duty. My Lords, we are called upon as members of this House, as 
men, as Christian men, to protest against such notions standing near the 
throne, polluting the ear of majesty. “That God and nature put into 
our hands!”? I know not what ideas that lord may entertain of God 
and nature; but I know that such abominable principles are equally 
abhorrent to religion and humanity. What! to attribute the sacred 
sanction of God and nature to the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife 
—to the cannibal savage torturing, murdering, roasting, and eating ; 
literally, my Lords, eating the mangled victims of his barbarous battles ! 
Such horrible notions shock every precept of religion, divine or natural, 
and every generous feeling of humanity. And, my Lords, they shock 
every sentiment of honour; they shock me as a lover of honourable war, 
and a detester of murderous barbarity. 

- “These abominable principles, and this more abominable avowal of 
them, demand .the most decisive indignation. I call upon that righs 
reverend bench, those holy ministers of the gospel, and pious pastors 
of our church ; I conjure them tojoin in the holy work, and vindicate the 
religion of their God : I appeal to the wisdom and the law of this learned 
bench to defend and mppor the justice of their country: I call upon the 
bishops to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn; upon the 
learned judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us from 
this ‘pollution :' I call upon the honour of your Lordships, to reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your own: I call upon the 
spirit and humanity of my country, to vindicate the national character : 
I invoke the genius of the constitution. From the tapestry that adorns 
these! walls, the immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns with indig- 
nation at the disgrace of his country.* In vain he led your victorious 

'\* Above thirty years before Lord Chesterfield made a similar allusion in a speech 
on the,thenwar :\‘he turned. with @ mast rhetorical transition to the tapestry, aud said 


witha sigh, that he feared that there were no historical looms at work now.’.—/Va/- 
pole to Montague, 13th July, 1745. Lett. ii. 48. 
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fleets ‘against: the boasted armada of Spain; in. vain he defended and 
established the honour, the liberties, the religion, the Protestant religion, 
of this country, against the arbitrary cruelties of popery and the in- 
quisition, if these more than popish cruelties and inquisitorial practices 
are Jet loose among us ; to turn forth into our settlements among our 
ancient connections, friends, and relations, the merciless cannibal, 
thirsting for the blood of man, woman, and child! to send forth the in- 
fidel savage—against whom ? against your Protestant brethren ; to lay 
waste their country, to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their race 
and name, with these horrible hell-hounds of savage war !—hell-hounds, 
F say, of savage war! Spain armed herself with blood-hounds to ex- 
tirpate the wretched natives of America; and we improve on the in- 
human example even of Spanish cruelty; we turn loose these savage 
hell-hounds against our brethren and countrymen in America, of the 
same language, laws, liberties, and religion ; endeared to us by every 
tie that should sanctify humanity. 

‘My Lords, this awful subject, so important to our honour, our con- 
stitution, and our religion, demands the most solemn and effectual in- 
guiry. And I again call upon your Lordships, and the united powers 
of the state, to examine it thoroughly and decisively, and to stamp upon 
it an indelible stigma of the public abhorrence. And I again implore 
those holy prelates of our religion, to do away these iniquities from 
among us. Let them perform a lustration; let them purify this House 
and this country from this sin. 

‘ My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable to say more ; 
but my feelings and indignation were too strong to have said less. I 
could not have slept this night in my bed, nor reposed my head on my 
pillow, without giving this vent to my eternal abhorrence of such pre- 
posterous and enormous principles.’—yol. iv- pp. 458, 459. 

Splendid oratory ; but it was retorted on Lord Chatham—and 
his friend Lord Amherst was obliged reluctantly to confess—that 
the Indians had been employed in the Canadian war in Mr, Pitt’s 
own administration. Lord Chatham attempted to make some 
distinction between the cases, which, however, did not altogether 
protect him from the recoil of his own eloquence. 

The other circumstance was of a more private nature. Early 
in. 1778 Lord Bute seems to have expressed among his private 
friends a strong sense of the public danger, and an opinion that 
the .wisest course to be pursued was the calling Lord Chatham to 
the head of the government. This opinion was repeated by Sir 
James Wright (a friend. of Lord Bute’s) to Dr. Addington, Lord 
Chatham’s physician. Dr. Addington understood it as a direct over- 
ture for something like a coalition between Lord Bute and Lord 
Chatham, and so conveyed it to the latter. Lord Chatham dic- 
tated a civil and conciliatory reply, but stated that nothing but 
‘new councils and councillors—a real change and not a palliation 
—could prevent the public ruin.’ This answer (as Dr. Addington 
piag reported ) 
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reported) was coldly received by Sir James Wright, because the 
words ‘ real change’ seemed to point to the exclusion of Lord Bute 
from the new arrangements. Upon this Lord Chatham, in an 
angry and contemptuous note, directed Dr. Addington to break 
off all intercourse. In the meanwhile, Lord Chatham's first 
answer reached Lord Bute, who desired Sir James Wright to 
state, that, ‘observing by the expression “real change,” that 
Lord Chatham seemed to imagine Lord Bute had some influ- 
ence in the administration, he wished Lord Chatham to be in- 
formed that ill health and family distresses had accustomed him 
to a perfectly retired life, to which he hoped to adhere as long 
as he lived ; that his long absence from all sort of public business, 
and the many years which had intervened since he saw the King, 
prevented his Looting more of public affairs than he gathered 
from general conversation and the newspapers. This total igno- 
rance, notwithstanding his zeal for the country, love for the 
King, and very high opinion of Lord Chatham, put it out of his 
power to be of the least use in this dangerous emergency, but 
that from his heart he wished Lord Chatham every imaginable 
success in the restoration of the public welfare.’ 

This affair gave rise, after Lord Chatham’s death, to a contro- 
versy whether he or Lord Bute had commenced this negociation. 
The truth seems to be, that the go-betweens had been over 
zealous, and had misconstrued Lord Bute’s private wishes into a 
political overture. The only importance the matter now has is 
the unequivocal denial by Lord Bute of that secret influence 
which Lord Chatham so obstiriately, and after this explanation 
so illiberally, persisted in imputing. 

It has been surmised that the nice distinction on which Lord 
Chatham encouraged American resistance and opposed American 
independence was acceptable in the closet; and there cannot be, 
we think, much doubt that if he had lived a few weeks longer, 
he would have been invited to undertake the work of reconcilia- 
tion on these principles. We ourselves consider the distinction 
as in itself visionary; and we are satisfied that even the great 
abilities and commanding influence of Lord Chatham would have 
found any such accommodation impracticable. But Heaven 
spared him the anxiety of the attempt, and, as we believe, the mor- 
tification of a failure. 

We are now arrived at the closing scene of this illustrious life. 
On the 7th April, 1778, the Duke of Richmond, hitherto the 
ally and supporter of all Lord Chatham's American policy, moved 
an address to the Crown, recapitulating in detail the expenses, 
losses, and misconduct of the war, entreating his Majesty to dis- 
miss his ministers, and to withdraw his forces, by sea and land, 
from 
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from the revolted provinces. There was hardly @ topic in this 
motion which Lord Chatham had not himself repeatedly urged ; 
and it was, no doubt, so framed with a view to secure his concur- 
rence; but he saw that it involved, though not in direct terms, 
the acknowledgment of American independence; and on the 
motion’s being communicated to him the day before it was to be 
made, he apprised the Duke, ‘with unspeakable concern, that 
the difference between them, on the point of the independence 
and sovereignty of America, was so very wide, that he despaired 
of bringing about any reasonable issue. He was still ill, but 
hoped to be in town to-morrow.’ On that morrow he appeared in 
the House of Lords for the last time :-— 


‘Lord Chatham ‘came into the House of Lords, leaning upon two 
friends, wrapped up in flannel, pale and emaciated. Within his large 
wig little more was to be seen than his aquiline nose, and his penetrating 
eye. He looked like a dying man; yet never was seen a figure of more 
dignity: he appeared like a being of a superior species. He rose from 
his seat with slowness and difficulty, leaning on his crutches, and sup- 
ported under each arm by his two friends. He took one hand from his 
crutch and raised it, casting his eyes towards heaven, and said, “ I thank 
God that I have been enabled to come here this day—to perform my 
duty, and to speak on a subject which has so deeply impressed my 
mind. I am old and infirm—have one foot, more than one foot, in the 
grave—I am risen from my bed, to stand u Me in the cause of my country 
—perhaps never again to speak in this House.” The reverence—the 
attention—the stillness of the House was most affecting: if any one 
had dropped a handkerchief, the noise would have been heard. At first 
he spoke in a very low and feeble tone; but as he grew warm, his voice 
rose, and was as harmonious as ever: oratorical and affecting, perhaps 
more than at any former period; both from his own situation, and from 
the importance of the subject on which he spoke. . . . 

‘ He rejoiced that he was yet alive to give his vote against so impo- 
litic, so inglorious a measure as the acknowledgment of the independency 
of America; and declared he would much rather be in his grave than 
see the lustre of the British throne tarnished, the dignity of the empire 
disgraced, the glory of the nation sunk to such a degree as it must be, 
when the dependency of America on the sovereignty of Great Britain 
was given up... .. 


_ After speaking for some time with great enthusiasm he sat 
down exhausted, and the Duke of Richmond rose to explain, 
While he was speaking, Lord Chatham listened to him with atten- 
tion and composure, and, when his grace had ended, rose to reply ; 
but his strength failed him, and he fell backwards in convulsions. 
He was immediately supported by the peers around him, and by 
his younger sons who happened to be present as spectators. 
He was conveyed first to the house of Mr. Sargent in Downing 

Street, 
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Street, and thence to Hayes, where he lingered for three days, 
and Monday the 11th of May terminated a glorious life by a 
death, it may be said, in the service of his country, and on the 
very field of battle. 

That same evening—on the motion of Colonel Barré, formerly 
the bitterest of his enemies, but lately become a close ally—the 
House of Commons voted him a public funeral and a monument 
in Westminster Abbey, a tribute in which men of all parties 
generously and cordially joined ;—rd yap yépas éori Oavovrwy. 


We have so fully expressed, as we proceeded, our opinions on 
the several points of Lord Chatham’s policy and the varying fea- 
tures of his character, that we have little more to add. 

That he was the most powerful orator that ever illustrated 
and ruled the senate of this empire—that for nearly half a cen- 
tury, he was not merely the arbiter of the destinies of his own 
country, but ‘the foremost man in all the world’—that he had 
an unparalleled grandeur and affluence of intellectual powers, 
softened and brightened by all the minor accomplishments—that 
his ambition was noble—his views instinctively elevated—his 
patriotism all but excessive—that in all the domestic relations of 
life he was exemplary and amiable—a fine scholar, a finished 
gentleman, a sincere Christian—one whom his private friends and 
servants loved as a good man, and all the world admired as a great 
one—these are the praises which his contemporaries awarded, and 
which posterity has, with little diminution, confirmed. __. 

But, on the other hand, there were serious defects which de- 
creased his splendour, impaired his authority, and rendered his 
great abilities rather glorious to himself than, for any practical 
purposes, beneficial to his country. These defects, though of 
course well known to the political circles in which he moved, and 
deplored and censured by the sober few, were so much in the 
fashion of the times and were so glossed over by his own won- 
derful powers, as to excite comparatively little contemporaneous 
observation—but since his life has become history, and been 
elucidated by contemporaneous letters and memoirs, they have 
appeared every day more and more flagrant ; and the present pub- 
lication—an honest publication we will say—has brought them 
out in still bolder prominence. 

In the first place, it would not be easy to specify any positive 
advantage (except, perhaps, the possession—valeat quantum—of 
Canada) which the country has inherited from Lord Chatham, 
The very existence of so great a man is, no doubt, a national 
glory, and therefore a national good; and his indirect influence 
may haye been highly useful. Can we calculate the extent to 
which 
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which his lectures, so to tall them, may have educated and im- 
proved the public mind in both the science and the art of govern- 
ment? How many statesmen may his example have formed ? 
How many improvements may his precepts have produced? How 
many errors and evils may his authority have repressed? But 
of direct, permanent, practical ameliorations of our social and 
political condition, few of our statesmen—even those who had 
not a thousandth part of his abilities—have, we believe, left such 
scanty traces. 

Though so sagacious and so accomplished a mind could not 
be insensible to, and did in fact highly appreciate, the value of 
mental cultivation, social improvements, commercial enterprise, 
and all the fair and fruitful arts of peace, yet he did little for them. 
His genius and his voice—‘ quo non prestantior alter— /Ere 
ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu’—‘ were still for War’— 
a fearful lottery, in which one or two brilliant prizes are dearly 
purchased by the misery of individuals and the calamity of nations. 
We believe the world is by this time pretty well disposed to sub- 
scribe to Sir Samuel Romilly’s opinion that ‘the glories, as they 
are called, of Lord Chatham’s administration, produced no solid 
advantage to his country’ (Mem. II. 402):—and how short a 
space of his career was that epoch of doubtful glory! 

As to his personal qualities, it must be admitted that his temper, 
naturally reserved and haughty, was, as he advanced in life, soured 
by disease and disappointment. It is not good for man to be alone, 
in political, any more than in social life ; but, he endeavoured to 
release himself from the obligations of political connexion—affected 
to stand alone, and to guide himself by his individual lights, 
feelings, and imterests—he grew, at first, impatient of contradic- 
tion, and afterwards, of advice, and even of assistance—he used 
to shut himself up in the impenetrable solitude of an eastern 
despot, from which he emerged occasionally to dazzle the world 
with his pomp and splendour. This isolation could not fail to 
produce singularity and selfishness, and to foster a dictatorial habit 
of mind very ill fitted for a minister under our constitution. 

We have already mentioned with regret his indiscreet and 
offensive language towards George II., which had, we believe, 
the effect—more injurious to the interests of the country than 
even to his own—of keeping him out of efficient office at a time 
when he could have served the state with distinction, and his own 
mind might have ‘been trained to habits of practical business, 
which he never afterwards attamed. And we cannot, in truth 
and candour, designate his conduct towards George III. otherwise 
than as alike ungrateful and unconstitutional—unjust in its spirit, 
mischievous in its effect, and pernicious in its consequences. = 
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He lived, too, at a time when public principle, as we now 
understand the term, was at a yery low ebb amongst public men: 
and his practice brought it still lower. He thought too steadily 
of his own individual interests, and in pursuit of them was 
strangely versatile, both as to persons and principles. We do 
not, as the world in general does, reckon consistency as one of 
the first virtues of public men. Sagacity to detect, and candour 
to avow one’s own errors, we rate much higher; besides, all is 
not inconsistency that at first sight seems so—circumstances 
change, and to be consistent in principle a statesman may be 
forced to inconsistencies in practice. But the inconsistencies, or 
at least the majority of them, which are alleged against Lord 
Chatham, are not of this class. There is not, we believe, to be 
named any one of his various adversaries who did not successively 
become his political associate—nor any one of his various asso- 
ciates who was not, on some other turn of the wheel, his decided 
adversary. There is not, we believe, to be found any one con- 
siderable measure which he ever advocated that he did not at 
some other time oppose; nor any that he ever opposed which 
he did not at some other period advocate. Conscious of his 
vast superiority to all the politicians who surrounded him, he pro- 
bably had sincerely persuaded himself that his being in place was 
a sine qua non to the prosperity of the country, and he seems to 
have acted all through life as if he thought that all means were 
just and honourable which could lead to go desirable an end. 
There was some truth in that self-flattering idea. Endowed as 
he was with irrepressible ambition and irresistible talents, he 
must inevitably have either ruled or disordered the state ; but the 
misfortune was, that an overweening seli-confidence disinclined, 
and a haughty and capricious temper disabled him from con- 
ciliating and associating in his designs the humbler but still 
necessary utilities of other men. He fancied he could make a 
political clock which should go by the mere force of the main- 
spring, without the help of cog-wheel, pendulum, or balance—the 
consequence was, that his system, whenever it was set a-going, 
ran itself out in a moment. 

The sum of all seems to usto be, that the qualities of the orator 
were more transcendent than those of the statesman, and that 
his public character, when calmly considered, excites rather ad- 
miration than applause. The generosity of his sentiments did not 
always guide his practice; and the majestic stream of his decla- 
mations for the rights and liberties of mankind was always accom- 
panied by eddies and under-currents of personal interest. He 
was too fine a genius for the lower, and too selfish a politician for 
the higher duties of a minister. 


* Graced 
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* Graced as he was with all the power of words ’— 
his talents were neither for conducting an office nor managing a 
arty—he was neither the sun to rule the day nor the moon to 
rule the night—but a meteor which astonished and alarmed man- 
kind by its supernatural splendour, but left the world, when it 
expired, in deeper darkness than before. 








Art. VIII.—1. Allgemeine Theorie des Erdmagnetismus. Re- 
sultate aus den Beobachtungen des Magnetischen Vereins im 
Jahre .1838. Herausgegeben von C. F. Gauss und W, Weber. 
Leipzig, 1839. 

2. Intensitas Vis Magnetice Terrestris ad Mensuram absolutam 
revocata, Auctore Carolo Friderico Gauss. Gittinge, 1833, 
3. Lettre de M. de Humboldt a S.A. R. Ms" le Duc de Sussez, 
Président de la Société Royale de Londres, sur les moyens 
propres & perfectionner la connaissance du Magnétisme Ter- 
restre par Vetablissement des stations magnétiques et d’obser- 

vations correspondantes, : 

4. Report. of the Committee of Physics, including Meteorology, 
on the objects of Scientific Inquiry in those Sciences. Approved 
by the President and Council of the Royal Society. Tesiee, 
1840. 


MON G the great branches of science which the present 
generation has either seen to arise as of new creation, or to 
spring forward by a sudden and general impulse into a fresh and 
more luxuriant state of development, there is none more emi- 
nently practical in its bearings and applications than that of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism. It might naturally have been expected that 
the directness and importance of these applications would have 
secured to it, at all times, a more than ordinary share of attention, 
and at all events have preserved it from that state of torpor into 
which, during the latter years of the eighteenth century, it had 
begun to lapse ; especially since the general subject of magnetism 
continued from time to time to receive large and valuable acces- 
sions both in the line of theory and experiment. But terrestrial 
magnetism is a science of observation, in contradistinction to one 
of experiment, and this character, along with some remarkable 
peculiarities which it possesses as such, sufficiently explain a 
neglect that might otherwise appear singular, and even in some 
degree blameworthy. No single observer, whatever be his zeal 
and industry—no series of observations, however long continued 
and exact, made at a single place, can add much to our know- 
ledge of the highly intricate laws and relations which prevail in 
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it. For this purpose the. assemblage and comparison of observa- 
tions, made in every region of the globe and extending over long 

riods of time, are requisite. In order to master so large a sub- 
ject multitude must be brought to contend with mass, combination 
and concert to predominate over extent and diffusion, and sys- 
tematic registry and reduction to fix and realise the fugitive phe- 
nomena of the passing moment, and place them before the eye of 
reason in that orderly and methodical arrangement which brings 
spontaneously into notice both their correspondences and their 
differences. 

For similar reasons the progress of all sciences which are 
properly and purely sciences of observation, such as astro- 
nomy, meteorology, &c., has necessarily been hitherto more slow, 
and interrupted by longer intervals of dormancy, than those in 
which appeal can be made to experiment. An experiment, if it 
lead to any new view or striking conclusion, may be instantly fol- 
lowed up, while the mind is excited and alert, by others adapted 
to its verification or extension; while, for corroborative observa- 
tions or interesting conjunctures, we must wait—a condition espe- 
cially adapted to blunt the keenness of inquiry and obscure the 
connexions of thought. An experiment misstated or misinter- 
preted, may be repeated, rectified, and studied with better atten- 
tion and success. An observation omitted leaves a blank which 
never can be filled ;—inaccurately or erroneously stated, it poi- 
sons the stream of knowledge at its source, and exercises an influ- 
ence the more baleful, as it tends, in proportion to its apparent 
importance, to warp our theories, and thereby prevent or at least 
retard the detection of its faultiness. 

Nor does the progress of such sciences suffer less from our 
ignorance of what is and what is not of primary importance in the 
natural development of phenomena—of what ought to be dili- 
gently recorded, and what may be allowed to pass without 
notice. Hence it happens that great masses of knowledge are 
daily perishing before our eyes without the possibility of recovery, 
because, in fact, our eyes are not open to them, and we have 
nothing to awaken our attention to their transient display, It is 
on this account that a theory is of so much more consequence, and 
forms in fact so much larger a part of our knowledge in these sci- 
ences of observation than in those conducted by the way of experi- 
ment. In the latter, facts are realities; they stand of themselves, 
may be reproduced, touched, and handled, and admit us, as it 
were, by appeal to our senses, into the most direct and intimate 
knowledge which we can attain of their efficient causes. To such 
substantial forms theories sit loosely, as an airy investiture, easily 
accommodating themselyes to the changes of attitude and general 
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growth of the body they adorn and symmetrise; while, to the in- 
coherent particles of historical statement which make up’ the 
records of a science of observation, theories are as a framework 
which binds together what would otherwise have no unity.’ They 
give to a collection of fleeting impressions the power of present- 
ing itself to our intellect as an existing whole. In these, then, 
it is perhaps not using too strong an expression to assert that the 
theory is the science. In it alone we must look for indications 
that we are on the safe track towards the detection of efficient 
causes—from it only we can receive hints to guide us in our 
choice both of things fo be observed, and of the best and most 
available mode of making and recording our observations—and to 
it we must look for our only means of reproducing the past, and 
recovering the lost history of bygone time. It is when they first 
become capable of performing this office, that theories begin to 
assume their places as corner-stones in the temple of science—a 
building always altering, always enlarging, and combining in every 
age, in its several departments, every form of architecture from 
the rudest to the most refined that age admits. 

In erecting the pinnacles of this temple, the intellect of man 
seems quite as incapable of proceeding without a scaffolding or 
circumstructure foreign to their design, and destined only for tem- 
porary duration, as in the rearing of his material edifices. A 
philosophical theory does not shoot up like the tall and spiry pine 
in graceful and unencumbered natural growth, but, like a column 
built by men, ascends amid extraneous apparatus and shapeless 
masses of materials; nor is that column in its fair and har- 
monious proportions more different in its aspect when erect and 
complete from what it was when so surrounded and overborne, than 
such a theory, presented to us in its simplicity, from the tentative, 
transient and empirical conceptions which have helped to its 
construction. ; 

In the science of Physical Astronomy the scaffolding has been 
long stripped away, and its theory stands august and stately, with 
that air ef nature which marks it as the intellectual shadowing 
forth of a sublime reality. In that of Terrestrial Magnetism, ‘a 
science which is not without its analogous features, we are yet 
busied in building and pulling down, casting and recasting our 
design, piecing together our scaffolding, and securing our foun- 
dations for a far greater and more massive edifice than was at 
first contemplated, But already some portions have begun’ fo 
assume a symmetry, and to convey to the experienced ‘eye 
glimpses, if not of the plan and dimensions, at least of the general 
style and character of the future whole; glimpses, however, not 
obtained by viewing it from the lower ground of its first founda- 
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tion, but by ascending to a higher level, and surveying it from the 
‘ coign of vantage’ afforded by the more advanced and rapid pro- 
gress of its nearest related experimental science, Electro-dynamics, 
or from the commanding heights of Physical Astronomy, to which, 
as already remarked, it stands in no remote connexion of analogy. 
To the former of these it owes its essential character and the 
direction of its leading lines, since it is there we are to look for 
the vera causa of the Newtonian philosophy. From the other it 
has already begun to borrow largely, in point of style and manner, 
in the adoption of its mode of treating the complicated problems 
which occur in the estimation of its resultant forces on the most 
general suppositions as to the distribution of the magnetic power 
through the substance and over the surface of the globe. 
Regarded as a branch of that great assemblage of facts and 
theories which relate to the physical constitution of this our planet 
—the forces which bind together its mass, and animate it with 
activity—the structure of its surface—its adaptation for life—and 
the history of its past changes—the nature, movements, and in- 
finitely varied affections of the air and ocean, and all which our con- 
tinental neighbours understand by their term, physique du globe— 
(a phrase of which our ‘terrestrial physics’ is rather a faint and 
inexpressive reflection)—the science of terrestrial magnetism 
occupies a large and highly interesting place. Its relations lie 
among those mysterious powers which seem to constitute the 
chief arcana of inanimate nature, and its phenomena form a sin- 
gular exception to the character of stability and permanence 
which prevails in every other department of the general subject. 
The configuration of our globe—the distribution of tempera- 
ture in its interior—the tides and currents of the ocean—the 
general course of winds and the affections of climate—what- 
ever slow changes may be induced in them by those revolu- 
tions which Geology traces—yet remain for thousands of years 
appretiably constant. The monsoon, which favours or opposes 
the progress of the steamer along the Red Sea, is the same which 
wafted to and fro the ships of Solomon. Eternal snows occupy 
the same regions, and whiten the same mountains—and springs 
well forth at the same elevated temperature from the same 
sources now as in the earliest recorded history. But the magnetic 
state of our globe is one of swift and ceaseless change. <A few 
years suffice to alter materially, and the lapse of half a century 
or a century to obliterate and completely remodel, the form and 
situation of those lines on its surface which geometers have sup- 
posed to be drawn in order to give a general and graphical view 
of the direction and intensity of the magnetic forces at any given 
epoch. 
It 
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It is this feature which constitutes, in fact, the great and 
peculiar difficulty of the subject. Were the magnetic forces at 
every point of the earth’s surface invariable, like the force of 
gravity, or nearly so, we should long ago have been in possession 
—and that without extraordinary effort—of complete, or nearly 
complete, magnetic charts. The report of every seaman and tra- 
veller would have added something permanent to our accumu- 
lating stock of knowledge, and truth would have emerged, even 
from inaccurate determinations, by the conflict and mutual de- 
struction of opposite errors. As it is, the case is widely different. 
The changes are so rapid that it becomes necessary to assume 
epochs, which ought not to be more than ten years apart, to which 
every observation should be reduced. But to do this, it is re- 
quisite to know the rate of change for each locality ; information 
we are so far from possessing that there are great regions of the 
globe over which we do not even know in what direction the 
change is taking place. 

For want of this information, nothing can be more dishearten- 
ing than the mass of confusion and apparent error, which, under 
the title of magnetic observations; comes to be discussed when- 
ever some laborious and self-devoted inquirer girds himself to the 
task of comparison and reduction. The instruments with which 
all the earlier, and many modern, magnetic observations have 
been made, were of rude construction, or otherwise incapable of 
yielding much accuracy. The effect of unknown change has thus 
in innumerable cases become entangled with presumed instru- 
mental error, so as to render it very difficult to decide whether or 
not to retain, and how, if retained, to empioy the observations so 
made. Hitherto, however, when it has been possible to apply a 
correction for lapse of time, the result has been, generally speak- 
ing, favourable to the exactness of even very early magnetic de- 
terminations, at least on land; so that such early records, like the 
ancient eclipses in astronomy, become, as time flows on, of great 
importance and value, which will not fail to be felt hereafter, 
when theory shall find itself strong enough to leap the interval, 
and declare the magnetic state of the globe a century or two back. 
But all earlier observations at sea, or rather all up to a com- 
paratively recent period, are vitiated by another source of error, 
arising from the iron of the ship, and that in a manner the more 
hopelessly irrecoverable, because the error so induced is not con- 
stant, but varies not only with every change of geographical 
situation, but with every alteration in the position with respect 
to the points of the compass in which the ship is lying at the 
moment of observation. Fortunately for magnetic science, this 
vexatious source of error, first detected by Captain Flinders, has 
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been greatly alleviated, and in ordinary cases nearly. destroyed, 
by Mr. Barlow’s ingenious adaptation of a compensating iron, 
purposely placed near the compass so as to counteract, by an 
equal and opposite attraction, that of all the rest of the iron in 
the vessel. And even in what might at first appear the desperate 
case of a vessel built entirely of iron, the recent elaborate and ad- 
mirably conducted inquiries of Mr. Airy have furnished the means 
of reducing to a mere trifle, or annihilating altogether, the com- 
plicated errors arising from two distinct sources of magnetism : 
the one transient, induced in the soft iron of the vessel by the 
earth’s influence :—the other permanent, originating in the rolled 
and hardened plates and other masses deviating from the condi- 
tion of pure soft iron, employed in its construction. 

In neglect or in spite of these difficulties, the exigencies of 
navigation have necessitated the construction, from time to time, 
of charts expressive of the variation of the compass, or the angle 
by which the needle declines from the true meridian at every 
point of the earth’s surface (whence the term declination now used 
instead of variation). The first chart of this sort, based upon 
the idea of employing for their construction a series of curves 
drawn through the points of equal declination (in itself a scien- 
tific invention of no mean order), is due to Halley. It was 
constructed by him with infinite labour and research by the 
collection of all such observations as that age had furnished. 
This chart, and the very remarkable papers by which its com- 
munication to the Royal Society was preceded (in 1683 and 
1692), to'say nothing of his own personal labours and devotion in 
his memorable voyages of magnetical discovery to St. Helena, 
must ever form a leading epoch in the science of terrestrial mag- 
netism, ‘and justly entitle him to be regarded as the father and 
founder of that science, considered as a body of knowledge bound 
together by laws and relations. To him we owe the first appre- 
tiation of the real complexity of the subject, and the first attempt 
at a rational coup-d'ail of the whole in the announcement of a 
theory which, though rude and unabstract in the form of its 
statement, and rendered thereby liable to obvious and fatal ob- 
jections in limine, has at least the merit of affording a handle for 
exact reasoning and distinct comparison with facts ; joined to that 
of givmg a not unplausible account (the postulates being granted) 
of several important features of the phenomena. Especially it is 
designed to account for the existence of not two only, but four points, 
or rather regions of apparent convergence of the magnetic needle, 
two in’each hemisphere, and for the changes going on in every 
part of the globe, in the direction assumed by it with respect to 
the meridian, both which, the latter as an undeniable physical 
fact, 
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fact, the former as an unavoidable conclusion from the course of 
the variation lines in his chart, are broadly declared by him in 
these papers. It is wonderful indeed, and a striking proof of the 
penetration and sagacity of this extraordinary man, that, with his 
means of information, he should have been able to draw such 
conclusions, and to take so large and comprehensive a view of the 
subject as he appears to have done. The following passage im his 
paper of October 19, 1692, will be considered as having especial 
interest at the present time, when the spirit of inquiry is excited 
on the subject to a degree never before known, and when an ex- 
pedition of magnetical exploration and discovery, forming part of 
by far the most extensive combined scientific operation the world 
ever witnessed, has recently left our shores. 

‘ The nice determination of this and several other particulars in the 
magnetic system is reserved for a remote posterity. All that we can 
hope to do is to leave behind us observations that may be confided in, 
and to propose hypotheses which after ages may examine, amend, or re- 
fute. Only here I must take notice to recommend to all masters of 
ships, and all other lovers of natural truths, that they use their utmost 
diligence to make, or procure to be made, observations of these varia- 
tions in all parts of the world, as well in the south as the north latitude 
(after the laudable manner of our East India commanders), and that 
they please to communicate them to the Royal Society in order to leave 
as complete a history as may be to those that are hereafter to compare 
all together, and to complete and perfect this abstruse theory.’ 

We may refer with complacency to such a passage from the 
pen of our illustrious countryman, himself a seaman,* at the 
moment that his brother officers of a later age, Ross and Crozier, 
on their adventurous voyage, and imbued with his own spirit, are 
engaged in realising his anticipations, ‘making observations of 
these variations in all parts of the world,’ and ‘communicating 
them to the Royal Society,’} and in conjunction with the direc- 
tors of our magnetic observatories, maintaining and perpetuating 
our national claim to the furtherance and perfecting of this mag- 
nificent, department of physical inquiry. 

The theory, or rather hypothesis of Halley, to which reference 
is made above—and which regards this our globe as a great piece 
of clockwork, sphere within sphere, by which the poles of an 
internal magnet are carried round in a cycle of determinate but 
unknown period—may be regarded, in respect of the secular varia- 
tions of the magnetic phenomena, in the light of a specimen of 
that sort of scaffolding to which we have figuratively alluded, 
With such additional epicycles as the progress of magnetical dis- 





* Halley held a captain’s commission in the nayy- 
+ Their observations up to the end of 1839 are already received. 
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covery might necessitate from time to time, it might serve to 
represent several of the leading phenomena—much in the same 
way as the Ptolemaic orbs served to convey something more than 
a vague and general idea of the celestial movements. But even 
as the rude and cumbrous celestial mechanism of Hipparchus and 
his successors has tapered into the lofty and florid ‘mécanique 
céleste’ of modern times, so the pursuit of those slow and in- 
tricate changes in the magnetic elements of each particular ter- 
restrial locality which presented themselves to Halley under the 
aspect of mechanical revolutions, begins to assume, in the eyes of 
modern theorists, under the influence of more general views as to 
the origin and distribution of the magnetic forces, the semblance 
of those ever varying and never overstepping, those «inherently 
equipoised and self-bridled oscillations which, so far as we can 
see, afford the best expression of the planetary movements. 

The variation chart of Halley had been hardly forty years 
completed when, by the effect of these secular changes, it had 
already become obsolete, and to satisfy the wants of navigation it 
became necessary to reconstruct it. This was performed by 
Messrs. Mountain and Dodson about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and their labours are highly deserving of notice by reason 
of their having attempted to execute this task systematically for 
several equidistant epochs, viz., for 1711, 1722, 1733, 1744, by 
the aid of observations drawn from official and other records, 
which were furnisbed them in’great abundance by the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy, and the East India, African, and Hudson's 
Bay Companies Thus they expected to be enabled, by com- 
paring the charts so obtained, to form a predicted chart for 1755 ; 
a bold and praiseworthy attempt, which however was baffled by 
the discordances offered by the observations before them, dis- 
cordances owing doubtless to the causes above enumerated. 
They appear therefore to have given up this course in despair, 
and to have formed their final chart for 1756 in a way little cal- 
culated to inspire confidence, viz., by mixing together observations 
of different dates, and by the exercise of a pretty arbitrary dis- 
cretion in accepting some and rejecting others. 

In this unsatisfactory state, the subject of the magnetic varia- 
tion appears to have remained until 1811, when, on the occasion 
of a prize proposed by the Royal Danish Academy, M. 
Hansteen, whose attention had for many years been turned to 
the magnetic phenomena, undertook its re-examination, with a 
view to determine how far it might be possible to reconcile the 
observations accumulated up to that time with the supposition of 
two magnetic poles revolving round the pole of the world in in- 
definite periods, an opinion whieh had been defended by Euler, 
Churchman, 
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Churchman, and others—or whether, as Halley had asserted, 
four such poles were necessary—or, lastly, whether any such 
suppositions as to the revolutions of polar points be competent at 
all to represent the phenomena. His work, ‘ Ueber den Mag- 
netismus der Erde,’ published in 1819, is in every way most re- 
markable. With indefatigable labour he has traced back the 
history of the subject, and filled up the interval from Halley’s 
time, and even from an earlier epoch (1600), with charts con- 
structed for that epoch, and a great many intermediate ones, up 
to 1800, so as to present before us in one view, as far as it can 
now be done, the succession of states or phases through which 
this element has been passing during the last two centuries. 
The result, apart from all theoretical considerations and ideas of 
poles, axes, &c., is most curious and instructive. The whole 
system of variation lines, with their intricate convolutions, loops, 
ovals, intersections and asymptotic branches, are seen to be 
sweeping westward—not, however, as it were bodily, but each in 
its progress undergoing most singular modifications of form and 
flexure, and gliding by gradations, which it now becomes possible 
to trace, but which without such restorations would baffle every 
attempt of the imagination, through all varieties of conjugate 
oval, cusp, and node in which the geometry of curves luxuriates. 
It would be interesting, but far beyond our limits, to show how 
beautifully this sort of moving magnetic panorama explains, or 
rather how easily it enables us to conceive, the puzzling facts 
presented by the history of the variation at particular spots :—by 
what a felicity of accident, for example, the whole mass of West 
India property has been saved from the bottomless pit of endless 
litigation by the invariability of the magnetic declination in 
Jamaica and the surrounding archipelago during the whole of 
the last century, all surveys of property there having been con- 
ducted solely by the compass (Robertson, Phil. Trans. 1806) — 
by what a curious absorption of a conjugate oval and transition to 
another system it has happened that the needle has passed, 
within the period of recorded observation in London and Paris, 
from 11° east of the true meridian to 24° west, having attained 
the former direction by a gradual movement eastward—there re- 
maining awhile stationary—thence receding with a westward 
movement to the direction last indicated, where it again became 
stationary about 1806 or 1807, and is now again on the move 
towards the east ;—by which curious changes taking place imme- 
diately under their eyes, the secular variation of the magnetic 
elements has been forced on the attention of the philosophical 
world—and we might specify a multitude of interesting cases of 
the same nature. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hansteen declares himself in favour.of four poles and no 
more, thus adopting so far the Halleian hypothesis. But he is 
obliged to hoaulecate it with additional cycles, by declaring each 
pole to have a separate and independent movement and period— 
a modification which goes a great way towards divesting them of 
any attribute of physical reality. But, on the other hand, Mr. : 
Barlow, who, so recently as 1833, has published a variation chart, 
perhaps the most elaborate which has yet been produced, declares 
quite as strongly against them. ‘I can see (says he, speaking of 
the variation lines in the Pacific Ocean) no possible position of 
four poles which can lead to such a configuration.’ And, again, 
in discussing their course in the Indian seas, he considers it 
‘equally inconsistent with the notion that all these phenomena 
are due to the action of four or more magnetic poles.’ For this 
hypothesis he accordingly substitutes one more general, ‘ That 
there is no determinate pole to which all needles point, but that 
each place has its own particular pole and polar revolution, 
governed probably by some one general but unknown cause.’ 
On this we have only to remark that it amounts to giving up 
altogether the hypothesis of ‘ poles,’ and ‘ magnetic axes,’ since } 
there is no conceivable law of change in the magnetic lines to 
which a proposition so general will not apply. It declares, in 
effect, that the true law of these changes is still to seek—a position 
in which we fully agree. It is clear that the possibility or 
‘impossibility of representing the magnetic action of the globe on 
every point of its surface by that of two or more fixed points 
within it, must depend on the geometrical resultant of the sum of 
its molecular attractions and repulsions, passing or not passing 
through an invariable attractive and another invariable repulsive 
point, or being equivalent to several others so passing, a condition 
in the abstract generally incapable of fulfilment, and in the 
highest degree improbable in any particular case. In effect, we 
may conceive the magnetic force of the earth on a boreal molecule 
at its surface, as being the difference of two forces whereof the 
austral, or attractive, is the total attraction of a solid of unknown 
form and density, but approaching to a sphere whose particles 
attract with a force identical in law with gravity ; and the boreal, 
or repulsive, is the total repulsion of a solid exactly similar and 
equal, whose molecules repel with equal, forces, but of which 
each particle is remoyed from the corresponding particle of the 
attractive solid by an infinitesimal quantity, according to an 
unknown law of displacement.. From this view of the matter 
(which strikes us as new and as offering some advantages), it 
follows, without any calculation, that. the total magnetic action of 
the earth on a needle at a given place is equivalent to. that, of 
one 
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one infinitely small magnet of infinite power placed at a point not 
very remote from the centre. But it by no means follows (ex- 
cept in the single case of an equal and parallel separation of the 
opposite magnetisms in each molecule of an homogeneous sphere), 
but quite’ the reverse, that one and the same such magnet, or any 
finite combination of such, should possess this property for every 
point in the surface. We cannot help concluding, therefore, that 
it is lost labour to make further attempts to reconcile the phe- 
nomena with any hypotheses of this nature. 

In considering the distribution of the earth’s magnetic action 
over its surface, the variation-lines have hitherto received by far 
the greater, and, theoretically speaking, an undue share of atten- 
tion, by reason of their nautical importance. They have the dis- 
advantage (as a graphical representation of phenomena) of offering 
nothing distinct to the imagination except their own unaccount- 
able flexures—and rather tend to complicate than to aid con- 
ception of the play of forces in which they originate. It has been 
proposed to substitute for them a system of lines perpendicular at 
every point to the direction of the needle. This would be a great 
improvement, were it practicable to construct such lines from 
direct observation, which it unfortunately is not, by reason of a 
difficulty purely mathematical—our inability to integrate differ- 
ential equations, whose variable co-efficients are only given by 
observation. 

It is otherwise with what are called the isoclinal and isodynamic 
lines. Their course, graphically projected, speaks not only to 
the eye but immediately to the mind. It is only, however, within 
a comparatively short period that charts of their course have 
been constructed. The work of Mr. Hansteen exhibits the speci- 
mens of such charts, or fragments of them, for 1600, 1700, and 
1780, which, so far as they can be depended on (and he considers 
them entitled to considerable confidence), confirm the general 
westward tendency of the magnetic system, though in a manner 
less striking than in the case of the variation, or isogonal lines, by 
reason of their gentler flexures and more general parallelism to 
the equator of the globe. 

The direction taken by the magnetic needle is determined by 
the two elements, its horizontal position, or declination from the 
meridian, and the dip or inclination. Complete charts of the dip 
and declination, therefore, did such exist, would afford complete 
knowledge of this direction over the globe. But another im- 
portant element remains, viz. the intensity of the total magnetic 
force, or of the power with which, when withdrawn from its posi- 
tion of equilibrium, it tends to revert to it. The discovery that 
this power is not equal in all parts of the globe, as a matter of 
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observed fact, (for theoretically it may be said to have been 
always understood,) is of comparatively recent date. Major 
Sabine, to whom we are indebted for a report on this subject 
(Seventh Report of the British Association) remarks, that this 
important fact ‘remained, at the commencement of this century, 
unattested by a single published observation,’ while, such has been 
the diligence with which they have been since accumulated, that 
the charts with which that report is accompanied, representing 
the course of the isodynamic lines (lines of equal intensity) 
over both hemispheres, rest on no less than 753 distinct deter- 
minations at 670 stations, collected, arranged. and discussed, 
with a care, precision, and luminous order which it is difficult to 
estimate too highly. We consider this report, indeed, as one of 
the most finished things of the kind that have ever been produced, 
and as having accomplished in the completest manner the objects 
proposed by that association in calling for such reports, by so 
comprehending in one view the results of our knowledge and the 
amount of our ignorance, as to afford the greatest possible stimulus 
to further inquiry. It is, indeed, impossible to inspect these 
charts without perceiving that a new branch of magnetic science 
has been created, and here for the first time embodied. The ob- 
servations on which they are grounded are, for the most part, those 
of Humboldt in his travels and voyages in Equinoctial America 
—of Hansteen and Due in their magnetic journey through 
Siberia, in which they traversed the whole north of Europe and 
Asia, and carried their researches to the polar circle; and of 
Erman, who, with the same object, encircled the globe by a mixed 
land and sea voyage, setting out from Petersburg, embarking in 
Kamtschatka, and returning by the Cape. Major Sabine’s per- 
sonal contributions to the same stock, also, are both numerous 
and important, the scenes of his labours having the unique in- 
terest of having been chosen in the most inaccessible, the most 
desolate, and the most unhealthy regions upon earth—such as 
Spitzbergen, Melville Island, St. Thomas's, &c. The general 
result is that the isodynamic lines appear to be arranged on the 
globe in forms which strongly remind us of the lemniscate curves 
exhibited by crystals exposed to polarised light, when referred to 
a sphere traversed in all directions through its centre by the 
polarised rays—somewhat wanting in symmetry, it is true, but, 
especially as regards the two northern systems of isodynamic 
ovals, very definitely marked out ; while in the south, unequivocal 
traces, shadowing out the existence of two similar ovals, point to 
a distribution of magnetism in that hemisphere analogous to what 
obtains in the northern. Observations are yet wanting to deter- 
mine whether this system of lines be in a similar state of secular 
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progress westward over the globe, with those of the dip and 
variation, (though that such is the case can hardly be doubted.) 
and whether and what changes of form and mutual relation they 
undergo in its course. 

The direction taken by a needle freely suspended, and the 
force by which it tends to settle in that sccm being known on 
every accessible point of the earth’s surface toa certain degree of 
approximation, the next step in the inductive process of discovery 
is to embody this knowledge in a law mathematically stated, and 
either derived from some rational theory of magnetic action, or 
at least shown to be not inconsistent with such a theory. In 
the remarkable work which we have selected as part of the subject 
matter of these pages (Allgemeine Theorie, &c.),* M. Gauss has 
succeeded in obtaining such a formula by a mixed process of 
theoretical investigation in general, and empirical adaptation in 
particular, which represents, in a most striking and unexpected 
manner indeed, the whole mass of these complicated phenomena, 
so far as they have been yet developed. Setting out with the 
most general suppositions as to the distribution of magnetism over 
the surface and through the substance of the earth, and assuming 
only that the magnetic force follows the same law of decrease 
with that of gravity, he applies the Laplacian method of repre- 
senting the attraction of a spherical or spheroidal solid to the 
expression of the resultant magnetic force considered as resolved 
into three components, one perpendicular to the horizon at any 
point producing the dip, the other two in the horizontal plane. 
The whole investigation, after the examples of Laplace and 
Poisson, is made to turn upon the properties and development of 
that peculiar function which represents the sum of the active 
molecules, whether attractive or repulsive, each divided by its 
distance from the point attracted or repelled,—a function which 
much wants a name, and for which we would venture to propose 
that of the ‘integral proximity’ of the attracting mass. The 
differential co-efficients of this function express the resolved com- 
ponents of the total magnetic action ; and the art of the analyst is 
shown in the elegant and masterly manner in which he succeeds 
in obtaining laws and relations susceptible of practical verification, 
without compromising the generality of this auxiliary function, 
and involving himself in the difficulties which would attend its 
expression in terms of any presumed law of distribution of mag- 
netic power, such as, for instance, its concentration in poles, axes, 
&c. Some of these relations are propositions of considerable 
interest—as, for example, M. Gauss demonstrates that—whatever 





* This work will be found extremely well translated in Taylor's ‘ Scientific Memoirs.’ 
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be the law of magnetic distribution—if there be any series of 
stations forming a polygon of inconsiderable dimensions com- 
pared with the area of the globe, the dip, horizontal direction, 
and intensity at each of these stations, must satisfy a certain very 
simple equation of condition, by which, if all but one of them be 
given, that one may be calculated—and taking the case of a tri- 
angle formed by Paris, Gottingen, and Milan, he finds the con- 
dition to be, in fact, exactly satisfied by the actual elements 
furnished by observation for those stations. Another of these 
Propositions may be instanced as still more general and remark- 
able, viz., that the knowledge of the value of that particular com- 
ponent of the horizontal magnetic force only which acts in the 
direction of the meridian, supposing that knowledge complete, 
and to extend to every point of the earth’s surface, would enable 
us to assign the nature of the function expressing the integral 
proximity, and thence to deduce every other particular of ter- 
restrial magnetism. 

The development of this function, and thence of the three 
magnetic components depending on that function in terms of the 
latitude and longitude of the point acted on, without any com- 
promise of its generality, is performed by the aid of those co- 
efficients introduced by Laplace in the analysis of the attraction 
of spheroids and the figure of the earth, which have been found 
to facilitate in so high a degree these difficult investigations. 
The form of these developments as functions of the sines and co- 
sines of arcs, arranged into successive orders by their powers 
and products, is thus generally assigned, but the special values of 
the co-efficients remain to be discovered; and this can only be 
done in two ways, viz., @ priori, by a knowledge of the actual law 
of the distribution of magnetism in the earth, and the performance 
of the requisite integrations, or @ posteriori, by comparing the 
developments of each component force with actual observation, 
and thus, by the usual aids which analysis, assisted by the theory 
of probabilities, supplies in such cases, eliciting the numerical 
values of those co-efficients which suit the observations best. 
This method is familiar to geometers by the extensive application 
which has been made of it in the lunar theory, in which the forms 
of the equations, or, as they are termed, their arguments, being 
assigned by theory, the comparison of their series (with unknown 
co-efficients) with an extensive series of observations, has been 
resorted to as a means of determining the valiies of those co- 
efficients, otherwise too complicated tobe directly investigated. 
Such is the process followed ‘in this case by M. Gauss, assisted, 
however, and stripped of the worst ‘part of its otherwise almost 
insuperable labour and difficulty, by a choice of data in the 
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highest degree ingenious and artificial—which is rendered pos- 
sible by the possession of the charts above alluded to—and to 
which, as a fine example of the kind of power placed in the hands 
of geometers by the method of graphical representation in general, 
we are desirous to draw especial attention. It consists in com- 
paring the.series expressing the elements in question, not with 
their values as actually assigned by observation at real stations, 
but with values graphically interpolated by the aid of the charts, 
to correspond to a set of imaginary stations, so distributed over 
the globe as to afford the greatest possible facility to the calcu- 
lations, and to break up the mass of unknown quantities, which 
in the general case would be hopelessly entangled one with 
another, into groups of easy management. Thus in the case 
before us, M. Gauss distributes his stations over seven parallels 
of latitude, so as to divide each parallel into twelve equal parts. 
It has been usual to consider such charts and graphical repre- 
sentations as mere helps to the imagination, or as rough registers, 
giving by inspection approximate values for ready practical use ; 
but this we consider to be quite an under-estimate of their im- 
portance. We regard such projections, when carefully executed, 
not only in this, but in every other science in a similar stage of 
progress, as necessary instruments and adjuncts to the highest 
applications of theory—as the only means we possess, or ever can 
possess, of purifying great masses of observational data from the 
effects of local influence and personal or casual error. They 
furnish, in short, and will, henceforward, as this their important 
office. becomes better understood, every day more and more fur- 
nish that intermediate step between observation and theory which 
has long been wanting to the perfection of both. They enable 
the theorist in particular to choose his ground above all individual 
place.and circumstance, and to select his data, not where casualty 
or. convenience shall have Jed the. observer to collect them, but in 
pure accordance with the requirements of his geometry, and the 
simplification of his calculus.. In consonance with this view of 
the subject, we anticipate the time when no computist will ever 
take the trouble, to compare formule with single observations in 
their, crude state, for the purpose of determining elements, such 
comparison being reserved for finally testing the validity of 
theories... «. snd 

The.charts, used. by M, Gauss for this purpose. were, that of 
the, dip published by Horner (Physicalisches Worterbuch, b. 6), 
and,those of the variation and. intensity, by Barlow and Sabine 
already, mentioned, We may be. proud.as Englishmen to have 
furnished two out of the three. digested masses of data for this 
vast undertaking, especially as itis to the appearance of the last 
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of these charts that M. Gauss expressly ascribes his having been 
induced to enter upon the formidable calculations it involves. 

The success of this remarkable attempt we consider as signally 
encouraging. M. Gauss has himself compared his resulting 
formula with actual observation, at ninety-one of the best stations 
in every variety of latitude and longitude, and in all the parti- 
culars of dip, variation, and intensity. In one instance only does 
the error in the dip exceed 4°; in only two does that of the 
variation amount to 5°; while the intensity is represented 
throughout within an extremely minute fraction of the whole, 
with exception of two stations, Port Famine and Santa Cruz, 
where there is no doubt some error of observation. 

This comparison becomes more interesting, and assumes almost 
the character of ocular evidence, when, as is done in the report 
made by the Committee of the Royal Society now before us, charts 
constructed from the formule alone are placed side by side with 
those derived from observation. This comparison with his own 
variation chart constructed from observations made between 1827 
and 1830 has been made by M. Erman, and accompanies a most 
interesting letter from him appended to the report in question ; 
and a similar comparison with Major Sabine’s chart of the total 
intensity is also annexed; and the resemblance in both cases 
between the type and the antitype is so close as to justify a 
conviction of our having at length made a real approach to a 
geometrical expression of the phenomena. In particular, the 
singular courses of the variation lines in the Pacific and Indian 
seas, noticed by Mr. Barlow as so characteristic and unaccount- 
able, are made perfectly intelligible as parts of a connected 
system which would be incomplete without them. The northern 
magnetic pole too, or point of perpendicular dip given by M. 
Gauss’s formula, coincides, within little more than 200 miles, with 
its place actually observed, or at least closely approached, by 
Ross in 1832; while the European, African, and Atlantic lines 
exhibit a correspondence approaching to identity. Some small, 
but not unimportant, systematic deviations have been pointed out 
by M. Erman, which a resumption of the calculations with more 
dependable data will, no doubt, cause to disappear. 

A feature we cannot help noticing in this work of M. Gauss 
is the uniform predominange of the philosopher over the mere 
geometer. From his well known eminence in the latter line, we 
might have expected undue prominence to be given to methods 
and artifices, and have looked: for displays of formule ostenta- 
tiously spreading into luxuriance; but, on the contrary, the analysis 
is everywhere kept subordinate to the physical imquiry, and, 
though handled throughout with the skill and power of a con- 
summate 
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summate master, is nowhere suffered to appear as a primary 
object. 

One incidental result of these investigations will appear very 
striking—astounding indeed to those whom habit has not fami- 
liarised with the enormous numbers which occur when the opera- 
tions of nature are measured by man’s diminutive units. It is the 
estimate of the total magnetic power or ‘moment of magnetism’ 
of the Earth, as compared with that of a saturated stee] bar one 
pound in weight. This proportion M. Gauss calculates to be as 
8464,000,000,000,000,000,000 to 1, which, supposing the mag- 
netic force uniformly distributed, will be found to amount to 
about six such bars to every cubic yard. 

Besides the secular changes in the magnetic forces which 
gradually carry the needle far from a fixed direction, according to 
laws at present unknown, but which at all events act with 
steadiness and regularity, observation has recognised two subor- 
dinate systems of fluctuation to which it is subject, the one, 
periodical, the other, so far as we can see at present, quite ca- 
pricious and irregular—in consequence of which the name of 
magnetic perturbations has been assigned to them, as if the 
needle were disturbed by some external influence of a transitory 
nature. 

The periodical oscillations of the magnetic needle were first 
observed by Graham in 1722, and have since been studied with 
much diligence and perseverance by several assiduous and careful 
observers, among whom our countryman Mr. Gilpin deserves 
especially to be noticed as having made these observations his 
constant occupation during the whole period from 1787 to 1806, 
and having for upwards of sixteen months kept an hourly register 
extending to twelve hours of every twenty-four, a process by 
which alone the true laws of such oscillations can be deduced. 
By these and similar observations by Canton, Wargentin, and 
Cassini, the existence of periodical movements, both diurnal and 
annual, has been established. The deficiency of nightly obser- 
vations has since been supplied by Baron Von Humboldt, who, 
by investigating the particulars of the nocturnal progress of the 
oscillation, has completed the outline which Gilpin and others 
had begun, and enabled us to state with some degree of precision 
the nature and extent of these periodical changes. The hori- 
zontally suspended needle is found to make, each twenty-four 
hours, two eastward and two westward deviations from its mean 
position, those which occur in the day time being greater than’ 
those taking place in the night. It is curious to remark that this 
irregularity seems to extend to all similar cases of diurnal fluctua. 
tion. In that of the barometer it is a marked and striking feature ; 
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and in the case of the tides, a phenomenon holding a strong 
analogy to this, called the diurnal inequality, constitutes one 
of their most singular, and at present, mysterious characters. It 
is also observed that the extent of excursion differs in summer and 
winter, as does also the difference between the daily and nightly 
oscillations. Finally, when the mean places of the needle for 
each day of a whole year are cleared of the regularly progressive 
effect of the secular movement, a fluctuation having an annual 
period is disclosed. Similar periodic changes have of late been 
traced in the position of the dipping-needle, and there can be no 
doubt that the total intensity is also subject to periodical increase 
and diminution. 

The periodical oscillations of the needle then, form a regular 
and compact system, of which there can be little doubt that the 
cause is to be sought in superficial changes of temperature deve- 
loping electric currents either in the crust of the earth or in the 
atmosphere. Be this as it may, their general nature and laws 
may be considered as tolerably well ‘sketched out, though they 
still require much study in detail. It is otherwise with those 
irregular and sometimes almost convulsive movements of the 
needle which constitute the magnetic perturbations, which have of 
late and deservedly attracted great attention by reason of some 
very extraordinary facts brought to light by their comparison at 
different and remote stations. 

The illustrious Humboldt, to whom every department of 
science owes so much, and to whom the rare glory belongs of 
being the first to push onward in so many different lines, gave 
the forward impulse in this. During the course of those his 
most memorable voyages and travels in the equinoctial regions of 
America, in which, all eye, all ear, all thought, he seemed to have 
received on the expansive retina of his mind the picture of uni- 
versal nature, and to have treasured up its images in the stores of 
a memory and an intellect worthy of such a prospect— the obser- 
vation of the magnetic phenomena in all their particulars occu- 
pied a large portion of his attention. On his return to Europe, 
as he informs us in his letter to the Duke of Sussex, he conceived 
the project of examining the hourly changes of the variation, and 
the perturbations with which the progress of those changes ap- 
peared to be affected, on a scale and in a mode not before attempted, 
and with instruments of superior accuracy. Established in a large 
garden at Berlin, he observed at the solstices and equinoxes of 
1806 and 1807 the changes in the direction of the horizontal 
needle every half hour during four, five, or six days, and the inter- 
vening nights. The immediate object of this undertaking was 
the establishment of the nocturnal portion of the daily oscillation 
already 
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already mentioned. But the delicacy of his instrumental means 
allowing him to appreciate the smallest changes, his attention 
was excited by the singular and apparently capricious march of 
the instrument, which appeared agitated by frequent and occa- 
sionally sudden and rapid movements, attributable to no acci- 
dental or mechanical cause. To these, regarding them as indi- 
cations of a reaction propagated from the interior of the globe to 
its surface, he gave the name of magnetic storms, in analogy to 
the sudden changes of electric tension which take place in thun- 
der-storms. In consequence of this discovery M. Von Hum- 
boldt conceived the project of procuring magnetic observations 
to be established to the east and west of Berlin with a view of 
tracing the limits and correspondence (if any) of these perturba- 
tions. Political events, however, frustrated this project; nor did 
the subject receive further elucidation till the year 1818, when it 
was ascertained by a comparison of simultaneous hourly observa- 
tions by M. Arago at Paris, and M. Kupffer at Kasan, that on 
making a proper allowance for the difference of longitudes of the 
stations (no less than 47 degrees) the observed perturbations 
were in fact synchronous. In other words, we are here presented 
with the surprising phenomenon of an unceasing series of natural 
signals or pulsations, which, whether propagated from regions deep 
within the globe, according to Humboldt’s first idea, or trans- 
mitted down to us from without, as the later discoveries in elec- 
trical science seem to indicate, arrive at points of the surface 
separated from each other by an interval equal at least to the 
whole breadth of Europe at the same precise moments of time. 
A discovery of this magnitude might have been expected to be 
instantly followed up, yet several years elapsed before any further 
step was made in this direction; nor was it until 1828-30 that 
the subject was resumed on a scale of such extent as to secure its 
successful prosecution. It is again to the indefatigable zeal and 
great personal influence of Von Humboldt that magnetic science is 
indebted for this fresh impulse. Taking advantage of his eminent 
position as a man of science, his free intercourse with persons of 
rank, power, and official station, and his immense correspondence, 
and availing himself especially of the opportunity afforded him by 
his mineralogical visit to Siberia in 1829, he succeeded in procuring 
the establishment of magnetic observatories not only at Petersburg 
and at Kasan, but also at Moscow, at Barnaoul, at Nertschinsk, 
and even at Pekin itself, where the Russian government has con- 
stantly. supported, by ‘celestial’ permission, a Greek monastery. 
These establishments have ever since subsisted, and, as we shall 
presently see, form important elements in the great system of 
simultaneous magnetic observation now in progress. At Nico- 
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lajeff, also in the Crimea, in the mines of Freyberg in Saxony, at 
Sitka in Russian America, and even in Iceland, the establishment 
of magnetic stations was solicited and obtained. 

The first fruits of this extensive combination appeared in 1830, 
in the form of a comparison of the hourly observations received 
from Nicolajeff, Petersburg, Kasan, Freyberg, and Berlin; and 
by these the synchronism of the magnetic perturbations at these 
distant localities was placed in full and striking evidence. A con- 
firmation so remarkable of the observations of Arago and Kupffer 
excited general attention, and led to fresh researches, conducted 
on a system of maturer concert, and with instruments of far 
greater precision than had previously been regarded as attainable. 
As these researches not only embrace the perturbations, but coyer 
the whole ground of magnetic observation, it is necessary to be 
somewhat particular in our account of them. 

It isto M. Gauss that we owe both the new instrumental means 
employed, the method of reducing their indications to a definite 
standard, and the establishment of a concerted system of simul- 
taneous observation (having Gottingen for a centre of reference) 
performed at stated terms by observers provided with similar in- 
struments, and dispersed over Europe. The results of the ob- 
servations made by this ‘ Magnetic Association’ at fourteen such 
terms, and at sixteen stations, extending in Jatitude from Upsal in 
Sweden to Catania in Sicily, and in longitude from Petersburg to 
Dublin, during the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, have been ar- 
ranged, graphically projected, and published by M. Gauss and his 
indefatigable coadjutor M. Weber, with a full description of the 
instruments or magnetometers employed, and a complete detail of 
every particular of their use, in a work entitled, ‘ Resultate aus 
den Beobachtungen der Magnetischen Vereins.’ In this system of 
observation, the perturbations of the horizontal needle (if a bar of 
steel weighing from four to twenty-five pounds can be called by so 
familiar a diminutive) are observed both in respect of direction 
and intensity, not merely at hourly intervals, but at every fifth 
minute—it having been found that, in proportion as the interyals 
are narrowed, the coincidence of the projected curves becomes 
more striking, owing to the great number of momentary fluctu- 
ations which escape notice in the longer intervals. Of such coin- 
cidence, every sheet of the projections in the work referred to 
offers one continuous example, Indeed, so numerous in this im- 
proved procedure are the opportunities afforded for fixing on 
sudden and remarkable movements of the bars, that there would 
seem to be no difficulty in determining from them, as from any 
other simultaneously observed signals, the difference of longitudes 
of the stations. Other distinguishing features of this method are 
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—— Ist, the employment of none but telescopic means of measuring 
the excursions of the bars, the observer never approaching them 
with his person; Qdly, the maintenance of the bars in a state of 
continual vibration, owing to their suspension on silk threads, the 
limits of their excursions and the instants of their attaining those 
limits being the sole objects of observation; Srdly, the super- 
addition of a very ingeniously devised statical method of ascer- 
taining the horizontal intensity to the usual dynamical method of 
observing the time of a given number of vibrations made by the 
suspended bar. The principle consists in determining the amount 
of torsion of two parallel fibres, separated by a given interval, 
used to suspend the bar, which shall suffice to retain it at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian, The momentary changes of 
intensity are measured, not by continual fresh adjustments of the 
torsion, but by noting the limits of excursion of the bar in its 
vibrations on either side of its original situation. The instrument 
destined for this purpose is called by M. Gauss the bifilar 
magnetometer. * 

The last and not the least important distinguishing feature in 
M. Gauss’s system of observation is the adoption of a process by 
which the intensities concluded from either the statical or dyna- 
mical measurement are freed from the perplexing source of 
error occasioned by loss of magnetism in the bars employed, and 
referred to a standard unit verifiable under all circumstances. 
His work entitled ‘ Intensitas vis magnetice,’ &c., is devoted to 
this object, but as the principle of the method—though embraced 
in formule and exemplified in numbers, in that work—is yet 
nowhere very clearly stated in words, it may not be amiss to ex- 
plain it. It consists, first, in vibrating a magnet horizontally sus- 
pended in the usual manner. By this operation the product of 
the earth’s directive force by the magnetic virtue of the bar is 
obtained. The same bar, in a position at right angles to the 
magnetic meridian, is then successively presented at given mea- 





* The essential principles of this method—viz.: Ist. The employment of a sus- 
pended needle forcibly distorted to a right angle with the meridian ; and, 2ndly, the 
Measurement of changes in the directive forces by the fluctuations in its newly- 
assumed position of equilibrium under such distortion—are of much earlier date, 
having both been employed by Mr. Christie in his elaborate Memoirs published in 
the Phil. Trans. for 1823 and 1825, papers which have attracted far less attention 
than their great merit deserves, and which mark a decided epoch in the history of 
modern refinements in magnetic observation. Mr. Christie used magnets to deflect 
his needle ; but the application of the torsion balance, undoubtedly a most essential 
improvement as a means of measuring the directive force, is expressly suggested by 
him.—Ph. Tr., 1825, p. 23.—M. Gauss had also been preceded in the ingenious idea 
of the application of a reflector to his suspended magnet which plays so important a 
part in his apparatus—at least we know that the idea occurred many years before to 
Mr. Babbage, though whether applied by him to practice, or even announced other- 
wise than verbally, we are unable to state. 
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sured distances from the centre of another suspended bar or 
compass-needle, which it thereby deflects from its position of rest, 
according to known laws. The angular amount of this deflexion 
at each distance being observed gives the ratio of the two forces 
in question, and their product and ratio being thus both known, 
the forces themselves are determined. 

One element, however, is left unprovided for in these arrange- 
ments of M. Gauss, viz. the measurement of the vertical com- 
ponent of the magnetic force and its momentary changes, without 
knowing which, it is impossible to conclude anything as to the 
real nature, amount, and direction of the perturbative forces. 
The absolute dip, indeed, may be obtained with much precision, 
by means well known, but the mode of suspension in ordinary 
dipping-needles is quite inadequate, in point of freedom and 
delicacy, to place in evidence, far less to measure the momentary 
changes of this element. This important desideratum, the only 
thing wanting to complete our means of observation, has been 
recently supplied by Professor Lloyd, by the construction of an 
elegant apparatus termed by him a ‘ Vertical force magnetometer.’ 
It is a species of magnetic balance, in which a needle, or mag- 
netized bar, placed in the magnetic meridian, is coerced by the 
action of small weights moved by screws from its natural direc- 
tion to a horizontal one. This condition renders it possible to 
rest it, by knife-edges invariably fixed in and forming a part of it, 
on planes of agate, and thus to secure for it in all geographical 
situations the same delicacy, sensibility, and freedom of motion 
which belong to the ordinary weighing balance. Thus coerced, 
adjusted, and counterpoised, whatever movements take place in it 
are referable directly to changes in the amount of the vertical 
magnetic force which opposes, and in its mean situation neutral- 
izes the action of the weights, and, being read off by microscopes 
and subjected to calculation, afford a measure of the amount of 
those changes. Mr. Lloyd, we understand, considers that, by the 
aid of this instrument, a change to the extent of ;549¢ of the total 
magnetic intensity may be detected. 

To Professor Lloyd we also stand indebted for the geometrical 
determination of the conditions of situation under which the in- 
struments or magnetometers destined for observing the three 
essential elements can co-exist in one apartment of moderate 
dimensions without disturbing each other’s indications—a consider- 
ation of the last importance to the further extension of this system 
of observation, as diminishing, in a most material degree, the cost 
of erecting a magnetical observatory, and the amount of personal 
assistance necessary for carrying on the observations. The simple 
and convenient practical conclusions to which his analysis has led 
him 
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him on this point are given in a paper recently communicated by 
him to the Royal Irish Academy, to which we must refer. 

The effect of these improvements has been to give to magnetic 
determinations, at least on terra firma, the precision of astrono- 
mical observation, while, at sea, the limits of obtainable accuracy, 
in any moderate weather, have been greatly enlarged by the use 
of an apparatus recently invented by Mr. R. Were Fox, which 
also serves to measure the intensity. Armed with such in- 
struments, and in possession of a theory which has proved com- 
petent to represent with fidelity all the principal and many 
subordinate features of the phenomena, even in the present im- 
perfect state of the data—(which, in fact, it reproduces nearly as 
well as the observations from which they were obtained would 
probably do could they be repeated)—it is clearly impossible 
longer to rest content with loose or inaccurate determinations, or 
to sit down in patient expectation that casual visits of travellers or 
voyagers shall fill in the great lacune which still subsist in our 
charts. Voyages and travels especially destined to this object 
must be undertaken—particular districts traversed and retraversed 
—-stations not only visited but resided in. In a word, the time is 
evidently arrived for a powerful and united effort, on the part not 
of individuals but of nations, to place on record the actual state 
of those data, on a scale and with an exactness worthy of the 
subject, and so to render the present epoch a secure point of de- 
parture for future ages. Such an effort is now in course of being 
made, and it will be our object in the remainder of this article 
to explain the immediate circumstances which have led to it— 
the nature, aim, and extent of the operations themselves—the 
leading part which our own country has taken in them—and the 
general views which ought to guide, and which we conceive to 
have guided, its promoters in recommending and urging its adop- 
tion on their respective governments as a matter of national 
concern. 

The extension of the system of simultaneous observation, ever 
a favourite object of its original projector, Von Humboldt, was 
made by him, in April, 1836, the subject of a distinct appeal to 
the Royal Society, in his Letter to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex (then President of that venerable body). In this letter, 
which contains a brief but lively statement of the history of the 
magnetic perturbations (from which we have borrowed freely in 
what precedes )—of the progress made and making in the magnetic 
survey of the globe—and of the chief desiderata of the science 
as it then stood—he urges the establishment of regular magnetic 
stations in the British possessions in Canada, Australia, the Cape, 


and between the tropics, not only for the observation of the 
momentary 
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momentary perturbations of the needle, but also for that of its 
periodical and secular movements. Assuredly no nation was ever 
so favourably situated for such a purpose, nor so strongly called 
on as a maritime and commercial country for co-operation in a 
cause directly connected with nautical objects. Nor did this 
appeal fall on deaf ears. The subject was readily taken up by 
the Royal Society, and an application to government for a grant 
of money for the purchase of instruments as readily listened to. 
The organization, however, of a plan of operations adequate to 
the ends proposed proved no light or easy matter ; nor were the 
funds thus placed at their disposal by any means sufficient to 
carry out a large and well-arranged scheme. Delays, in con- 
sequence, intervened, most fortunate in their event, as giving time 


' for the mature consideration of the subject, and the just appretia- 


tion of its magnitude and practical difficulties. While thus in 
abeyance, a movement from another quarter gave a decisive turn 
to the whole project, by striking at once an outline so full and 
sweeping as to meet all the exigencies of the case. 

This outline is contained in a series of resolutions adopted by 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science at their 
meeting at Newcastle in 1838; and, exhibiting as these resolu- 
tions do, a clear view of the general nature and objects of the 
operations contemplated and now in progress, we cannot do better 
than extract them from the most authentic reports of that meeting 
which have hitherto appeared :— 

* Resolved 1. That the British Association views with high interest 
the system of simultaneous magnetic observations which have been for 
some time carrying on in Germany and various parts of Europe, and the 
important results to which they have already led ; and that they consider 
it highly desirable that similar series of observations regularly continued 
in correspondence with and in extension of these should be instituted 
in various parts of the British dominions. 

‘2. That this Association considers the following localities as par- 
ticularly important :—Canada, Ceylon, St. Helena, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and Mauritius, or the Cape of Good Hope ; and that they are willing 
to supply instruments for their use. 

* 3. That in these series of observations the three elements of hori- 
zontal direction, dip, and intensity, or their theoretical equivalents, be 
insisted on, as also their hourly changes, and on appointed days their 
momentary fluctuations. 

‘4. That the Association considers it highly important that the de- 
ficiency yet existing in our knowledge of terrestrial magnetism in the 
southern hemisphere should be supplied by observations of the magnetic 
direction and intensity, especially in the high southern latitudes between 
the meridians of New Holland and Cape Horn ; and they desire strongly 
to recommend to her Majesty’s government the appointment of a naval 
expedition expressly directed to that object. 


*5,. That 
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‘5. Thatin the event of such expedition being undertaken, it would be 
desirable that the officers charged with its conduct should prosecute 
both branches of the observation alluded to in Resolution 3, so far as 
circumstances will permit. 

‘6. That it would be most desirable that the observations so per- 
formed, both at the fixed stations and in the course of the expedition, 
should be communicated to Professor Lloyd. 

* 4. That Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Peacock, and Professor 
Lloyd be appointed a committee to represent to government these re- 
commendations. 

‘8. That the same gentlemen be empowered to act as a committee, 
with power to add to their number, for the purpose of drawing up plans 
of scientific co-operation, &c., relating to the subject, and reporting to 
the Association. 

‘9. That the sum of 400/. be placed at the disposal of the above- 
named committee for the above-mentioned purposes.’ 

In consequence of these resolutions a memorial was addressed 
to Government by the Committee named in them, embodying the 
chief arguments for taking up the cause asa national concern, and 
specifying more particularly the objects proposed to be accom- 
plished, and the means of accomplishing them. In this docu- 
ment the memorialists state that— 

‘In urging the subject on the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment they wish to be understood as fully recognizing the principle of 
not resorting to national assistance—except where the object aimed at 
is of national importance; where private zeal and private means are 
already in full activity, and exerted to the utmost; and where other 
nations have set an example which may justly arouse our emulation. 
In this case too,’ they add, ‘ where no private enterprize can accomplish 
the end proposed.’ : 

That the full exertion of private effort is a fair criterion of the 
degree of importance attached in the estimation of the scientific 
world to any given branch of such pursuits, and one without 
which it would be quite unreasonable to look for public support 
in its favour, is, we think, evident enough. But that in the pur- 
suit of great and worthy objects we are coldly to hold back, and 
wait till foreign nations shall have led the way and roused us by 
their example, is a doctrine which, as Englishmen, we must repu- 
diate, and which, if acted on by all, would annihilate the prin- 
ciple of national support altogether. Arid in the case before us, 
we hold it by no means creditable to have allowed other nations, 
and Russia in particular, to precede us to the extent to which it 
must be evident, on a ettinal of the foregoing pages, they have 
done. But let that pass, since a better era is arrived. 

‘ Great physical theories,’ they go on to observe, ‘ with their 
trains of practical consequences, are pré-eminently national ob- 
jects, whether for glory or utility.’ In effect such they ought to 
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be considered by every nation calling itself civilized; and if we 
look to consequences, we have only to point to the history of 
science in all its branches, to show that every great accession to 
theoretical knowledge has uniformly been followed by a new 
practice, and by the abandonment of ancient methods as compara- 
tively inefficient and uneconomical. This consideration alone we 
think sufficient to justify, even on utilitarian grounds, a large and 
liberal devotion of the public means to setting on foot under- 
takings, and maintaining establishments, in which the investigation 
of physical laws and the determination of exact data should be 
the avowed and primary object, and practical application the 
secondary, incidental, and collateral one. The example of astro- 
nomy, on which, as a theoretical science, the sunshine of public 
support has been hitherto almost exclusively concentrated, may 
teach us to what extent these collateral benefits conferred on 
society by such support may go. The perfection of nautical 
practice, and the establishment of a complete theory, are indeed 
great social and intellectual results. But we owe more than 
these to the public recognition of its claims to national support, 
in the universal impulse given thereby to every other branch of 
exact inquiry—in the erection everywhere of a higher standard of 
physical investigation—and in a precision of every determination 
rendered practicable, and therefore practically insisted upon, 
which would never else have been dreamed of as attainable. 

That the time is now fairly arrived when other great branches 
of physical knowledge must be considered as entitled to share in 
that public support and encouragement which has hitherto fallen 
to the lot of astronomy alone will, we think, be granted without 
hesitation by all who duly consider the present state and pro- 
spects of science. The great problems which offer themselves 
on all hands for solution, problems which the wants of the age 
force upon us as practically interesting, and with which its intel- 
lect feels itself competent to deal, are far more complex in their 
conditions, and depend on data which to be of use must be accu- 
mulated in far greater masses, collected over an infinitely wider 
field, and worked upon with a greater and more systematized 
power, than has sufficed for the necessities of astronomy. The 
collecting, arranging, and duly combining these data are opera- 
tions which, to be carried out to the extent of the requirements of 
modern science, lie utterly beyond the reach of all private in- 
dustry, means, or enterprise. Our demands are not merely for a 
slight and casual sprinkling to refresh and invigorate an orna- 
mental or luxurious product, but for a copious, steady, and well- 
directed stream, to call forth from a soil ready to yield it an 
ample, healthful, and remunerating harvest. We may wait, it is 
true, 
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true, and consign to centuries to come, the toils, the glories, and 
the hopes of science, or we may rely on an easy effort distributed 
over length of years for the accomplishment of much that vigorous 
exertion might now effect; but we should recollect the admoni- 
tion of the poet— 
‘ Nimm die Zégernde zum Rath, 
Nicht zum Werkzeug deiner That.’ ‘ 

The feeling of the astronomer, labouring under the weight of his 
vast cycles, patiently watching the slow evolutions of cosmical 
events, and breathing forth his aspirations after a perfection which 
he perceives to be attainable in that tone of protracted hope 
which borders on resignation, has somewhat too much pervaded 
other sciences. There are secrets of nature we would fain see 
revealed while we yet live in the flesh—resources hidden in her 
fertile bosom for the well-being of man upon earth we would fain 
see opened up for the use of the generation to which we belong. 
But if we would be enlightened by the one or benefited by the 
other, we must lay on power, both moral and physical, without 
grudging and without stint. 

The presentation of this memorial was backed not only by the 
personal arguments and representations of its framers, but b 
similar and even more urgent representations on the part of the 
President and Council of the Royal Society, who, on this occasion, 
in a manner most honourable to themselves, and casting behind 
them every feeling but an earnest desire to render available to 
science the ancient and established credit of their institution, 
threw themselves unreservedly, dnd with their whole weight, into 
the scale, with immediate and decisive effect. The strong interest 
taken in the cause by their present President, the Marquis of 
Northampton, on all occasions a warm and zealous friend to 
science, contributed without doubt not a little to this result. 

Science is of no party. Under the government whether of 
Whig or Tory, she has often had to complain of the difficulty of 
making herself heard in recommendation of her objects; but 
those objects, once recognised by a British government, are taken 
up in a spirit and with a liberality which ensures success, if suc- 
cess be possible. In the present instance this has been eminently 
the case. Every point suggested in the above-cited resolutions 
has been ordered to be carried out into full execution, and every 
observation recommended provided for in the most ample manner, 
Ships, buildings, instruments, and, what is of infinitely the most 
importance, officers and observers selected with care and imbued 
with the full spirit of their work, have been provided and ap- 
pointed ; while, so far from the general intention being thwarted 
by lukewarmness or negligence in the execution, every department 
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of the public service concerned in it, or to which it became ne- 
cessary to apply in the arrangement of details, responded with 
alacrity to the call. 

Of the four observatories recommended, three, viz. those at 
St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, and in Canada, are placed 
under the direction of the Master-General of the Ordnance, Sir 
H. Vivian, by whom the necessary orders for their equipment 
were issued, and every disposition made for their establishment 
on a footing of complete efficiency, with a promptness indicating 
no small interest in the success of the undertaking. At the same 
time, Lieuts. J. H. Lefroy, J. Eardley Wilmot, and C. J. Riddell, of 
the Royal Corps of Artillery, young officers full of zeal and intelli- 
gence, were appointed as directors of those respective observatories, 
and directed to communicate with Major Sabine, R.A., as their 
immediate military superior. To each observatory are attached 
three assistants, with a view to the continuance of the observations 
through the twenty-four hours. Shortly after their appointment, 
these officers proceeded to Dublin to receive the necessary in- 
structions in the manipulations of the instruments and practice of 
the new system of observation from Professor Lloyd, who has 
volunteered the performance of that highly important duty on 
this and on every subsequent occasion, sparing neither time nor 
pains in its performance. 

The fourth observatory (at Van Diemen’s Land) will be con- 
ducted by an officer (Lieut; J. H. Kay, R.N.), to be landed with 
a similar complement of assistants from one of the vessels destined 
for the antarctic voyage, which also carries out the observers and 
instruments for the Saint Helena and Cape stations. 

One immediate effect of this hearty adoption of the project by 
the British Government was to call into action the no less hearty 
and effectual co-operation of the Honourable Court of Directors 
of the East India Company. That great and powerful body, on 
every occasion where scientific objects have come recommended 
to them froin quarters which may be held a guarantee for their 
importance and utility, have shown themselves liberal, even to 

rofusion, in their support—and in this instance, when applied to 
y the Royal Society to that effect, not a moment was lost by 
them in complying with the wish expressed by that learned body 
for the establishment of three (afterwards increased to four) mag- 
netic observatories in their dominions and dependencies, sitnilar 
and similarly equipped in every respect to those established by 
Government, and destined to a strictly simultaneous and corre- 
sponding course of observations. The stations thus ultimately 
fixed on are Madras—Semla, at an elevation of nearly 8000 feet 
iti the Himalayas—Singapore, as the farthest attaitiable eastern 
point— 
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point—and Aden on the Red Sea, as a point highly important in 
itself from its position with respect to the magnetic equator which 
passes nearly through it, as well as from its constituting a link in 
a chain of stations of high interest, extending in longitude from 
St. Helena to Singapore. 

A basis so extensive, thus afforded for a great combined system 
of corresponding observation, by which the magnetic state of the 
whole globe at tle present epoch should be, as it were, struck off 
at a blow, and placed on record for ever, not only justified but 
demanded that every exertion should be made to procure the 
co-operation of foreign countries on a regular and concerted plan. 
In performance of this duty, the Royal Society again bestirred 
itself by circulars addressed to the various scientific bodies and 
individuals in its correspondence, by representations to official 
authorities abroad, and, where it could be done without a breach 
of etiquette, to personages in the highest station: and in order 
that the plan of operations should be so arranged as to consult as 
far as possible the convenience of Russian and German ob- 
servers, Professor Lloyd, accompanied by Major Sabine, at the 
request of the Society visited Gottingen and Berlin, where being 
met by M. Kupffer, the director of the Russian magnetic observa- 
tories (who for that purpose had undertaken a journey from Peters- 
burg), in personal conference with that eminent and zealous 
observer, and with Messrs. Von Humboldt, Erman, and Gauss, 
they were enabled to agree on a scheme of co-operation, which, 
being subsequently matured by communication with other of the 
chief European observers, has ultimately been adopted by general 
consent. 

The success of these measures to secure an extensive co-opera- 
tion may be collected from the following summary of stations at 
which it is now certain that magnetic observatories co-operating 
for the most part to the full extent, but at all events so far as the 
personnel of the establishment will allow, in the proposed plan, 
and furnished with instruments identical with, or equivalent to, 
those supplied to the British observatories, are either already es- 
tablished or in immediate course of being so, the instruments 
being ordered and the observers appointed. 

British Stations. —1. Dublin (Professor Lloyd) ; 2. Toronto* 
(Lieut. Riddell, R.A.); 3. St. Helena} (Lieut. Lefroy, R.A.); 
4. Cape of Good Hope (Lieut. J. Eardley Wilmot, R.A.) ; 
5. Van Diemen’s Land (Lieut. J. H. Kay, R.N-); 6. Madras ;} 








* Substituted for Montreal, originally proposed. This observatory is already in 
activity, and observations have been received from it 
+ Already in activity. 
{ Substituted for Ceylon, originally proposed. . 
(Lieut. 
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(Lieut. Ludlow); 7. Semla (Captain Boileau); 8. Singapore * 
(Lieut. Elliot); 9. Aden (Lieut. Yule); in addition to which, 
each ship of the naval expedition, under command of Captain 
Ross, is provided with a corresponding set of apparatus, to be 
oi 11) and used in concert wherever opportunity may offer 
(10, 11). 

Russian.—12. Boulowa; 13. Helsingfors (M. Nervander) ; 
14. Petersburg (M. Kupffer, General Superintendent); 15. 
Sitka; 16. Catherinenburg; 17. Kasan; 18. Barnaoul; 19. 
Nertschinsk; 20. Nicolajeff (M. Knorre); 21. Tiflis; 22. 
Pekin. + 

Austrian.—23. Prague (M. Kreil); 24. Milan (Sig. Della 
Vedova ?). 

United States..—25. Philadelphia (Professor Bache); 26. 
Cambridge (Professors Lovering and Bond). 

French.—27. Algiers (M. Aimé). 

Prussian.—28. Breslau {| (M. Boguslawski). 

Bavarian.—29. Munich (M. Lamont, Director of the R. 
Observatory). 

Belgian.—30. Brussels (M. Quetelet, Director of the R. 
Observatory). 

Egyptian.—31. Cairo (M. Lambert). 

indoo.—32. Trevandrum (Mr. Caldecott, Astronomer to the 
Rajah of Travancore). 

There is every reason to expect that this list will be largely in- 
creased within the present year. Indeed six or seven more stations 
might already be inserted from our knowledge of communications 
in progress. 

The great development of the Russian system is partly owing 
to the continuance in activity of the observatories established at 
the instance of Baron Von Humboldt ; partly to the indefatigable 
zeal and activity of M. Kupffer, on whom their general direction 
devolves—seconded by representations from England. The oc- 
currence of an Egyptian observatory, established by the extra- 
ordinary man who now rules the destinies of that country—and of 
a Hindoo one maintained by the liberality of a native prince, and 
placed under the direction of an English observer, who has already 
rendered excellent service to magnetic science—are scientific 
novelties, which will be viewed with interest, as we believe them 
to be the first instances of potentates whom European pride 
regards as semi-barbarous placing themselves so far within the 
pale of civilization as to co-operate in any scientific proposition. 





* Substituted for Bombay, originally proposed. 

+ From Pekin a mau prc 49 be expected ; but, so far as practicable, the 
observatory there (already in activity) will co-operate. 

} This observatory is supplied with British instruments. 
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In casting our eyes over this list we perceive the whole con- 
tinent of South America unrepresented, though abounding in 
stations of great interest. We could have wished also to see 
Otaheite included in the list of primary stations; for, though 
aware that measures have been taken to secure some observations 
there, yet its importance well merits for it this distinction. May 
we not hope that the omission will (before it is too late) be sup- 
plied by the missionaries, in whose hands the entire direction of 
the government and resources of that island may be considered 
as placed. We know not a point on the surface of the globe so 
interestingly situated for a physical observatory, or at which, in- 
dependent of its magnetic interest, the tides, the winds, the 
barometric oscillations, the habitudes of earth, air, and ocean, all 
present themselves under aspects so peculiar and so highly de- 
serving to be diligently noted and recorded. 

We must now give some account, though necessarily a very 
succinct one, of the scheme of observations agreed on, which we 
are enabled to do by the ample and elaborate report of the Com- 
mittee of Physics of the Royal Society, drawn up on this occasion 
and forwarded to each station, im which (traced, as we under- 
stand, by the able pen of Professor Lloyd) every detail of the 
construction, adjustment, and use of the magnetometers is clearly 
explained. 

The magnetic apparatus with which each station will be pro- 
vided consists of three magnetometers—one for the measurement 
of the declination and its changes, and the dynamical measure of 
the horizontal intensity; one on the bifilar construction, for the 
statical measure of this latter element, and ifs momentary changes 
(which cannot be obtained by the dynamical process) ; and one 
for the measure of the vertical force and its changes on Professor 
Lloyd's principle ; together with a dipping-needle of the best 
construction, and such astronomical apparatus as is required for 
ascertaining the time and the true meridian, referring to it the 
indications of the magnetometers. To these have been also added 
in each case a most complete and perfect set of meteorological 
instruments, carefully compared with the standards in possession 
of the Royal Society, not only for the purpose of affording the 
necessary corrections of the magnetic observations, but also with 
a view to obtaining at each station, at very little additional cost 
and trouble, a complete series of meteorological observations. 

Each day is, in the first place, supposed to be divided into 
twelve equal portions, of two hours each, commencing at all the 
stations at the same instants of absolute time, which may be called 
the magnetic hours, viz., Oh. Om. Os., 2h. Om. Os., 3h., &c., of 
mean time at Géttingen, without any regard to the - 
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times of day at the stations themselves, which will, of course, differ 
by their differences of longitude, so that the first magnetic hour, 
which at Géttingen commences at noon, will, at Dublin for in- 
stance (lh. 5m. 8s. west of Géttingen), commence at 10h. 54m. 
52s. a.M.; at Madras (4h, 41m, 42s. east of it) at 4h. 41m. 42s, 
P.M. 

At the commencement of every magnetic hour throughout the 
day and night, of every day (Sundays excepted), the magnetometers 
are observed, and the meteorological instruments read off. To 
multiply opportunities for observing remarkable coincidences, the 
observation at 2h. p.m. Gottingen MT. is in all cases a triple one, 
the magnetic readings being thrice repeated in a given order, at 
intervals of five minutes. 

The Gottingen terms, commencing on the Friday preceding 
the last Saturday in February, May, August, and November, at 
10h. p.m. (Gott. M.v.), and continued at intervals of two minutes 
and a half, according to a settled order of the instruments, through 
the subsequent twenty-four hours, will be observed at all the 
stations ; and, moreover, eight additional terms are introduced, 
viz., on the Wednesday preceding the 2lst of each remaining 
month, commencing at the same hour, and extending to the same 
series as the other terms. 

In this scheme of observation it is easy to see that all the great 
quesita of magnetic science, so far as they can be at fixed stations, 
are provided for, The continuance of the series for a period of 
three years, which is contemplated, will afford, by the comparison 
of mean results, and when the extreme accuracy attainable is con- 
sidered, abundant data for settling the direction and present 
amount of the secular variations of the magnetic elements at each 
station. The subdivision of the entire twenty-four hours into 
twelve equal portions will furnish more complete and ample data 
for the evolution of the arguments and co-efficients of every peri- 
odical equation; while the simultaneous nature of all the observa- 
tions, and especially of those of the term days and triplets, cannot 
but lead us to a knowledge of the nature, laws, and intimate de- 
pendencies of the perturbations—with their connexion with 
meteorological processes, and especially with those which are con- 
cerned in the production of the aurora borealis. 

Printed forms of registry, drawn up with uncommon care by 
Captain Boileau, director of the magnetic observatory at Semla, 
under the advice and inspection of Professor Lloyd, for the 
magnetic, and others by Mr. Daniell, at the request of the 
council of the Royal Society, for the meteorological observations, 
are adopted in all the British stations, and will no doubt be so at 
every other, sa as to preserve a complete uniformity of registry— 
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a point of great importance, or rather of indispensable necessity, 
in an immense operation of this nature, the details of which could 
by no other means be mastered by any one mind. As it is, the 
comparison of so extensive a collection of data with theory in the 
developed form it must be expected to assume under their influ- 
ence will be a task truly herculean ; and we know not which most 
to admire, the enthusiasm and devotion with which the distin- 
guished individual whom the universal suffrage of his compatriots 
declares most competent to the task has consented to undertake 
it, or the resources of mathematical skill and practical experience 
he brings to its execution. The observations, it is understood, 
are to be continued during three years, and the results, from the 
British stations, officially forwarded at brief intervals to their 
proper departments at home, and thence to the Royal Society, 
which will also become a centre of communication from the foreign 
stations. Voluminoys beyond all former precedent as the mass 
of data thus accumulated must of necessity be, we trust the whole 
will be printed (each nation and each department of course pro- 
viding for the publication of its own). No consideration of eco- 
nomy should be allowed to interfere with the performance of this 
necessary duty, without which we look upon all that shall be 
done as virtually thrown away. Highly as we respect the 
illustrious body above mentioned, and applaud their selection of 
the individual into whose hands the results will in the first in- 
stance pass; yet their full, fair, and effectual discussion can be 
secured by no other means than by inviting to it the collective 
reason of the age, and of all succeeding ones, and affording every 
one who may think proper to engage in the task, now or hereafter, 
ample opportunity to do so. To handle so enormous a mass, eyen 
in the preliminary and merely mechanical arrangements, is in 
itself, however, no slight or inconsiderable task, and will demand 
a well-organized and well-considered system. We have calcu- 
lated, from the specimens of the registers contained in the report 
above alluded to, the number of magnetic observations, and such 
meteorological ones only as are absolutely necessary for their re- 
duction, which will come under discussion, supposing complete 
series furnished by each of the thirty fixed stations enumerated : 
and we find them to amount to 1,958,040, a startling sum, and 
one which, though subject no doubt to large deductions, must 
still afford matter for serious consideration. 

To follow up with full effect the above-described scheme of 
magnetic observation, it is more than ever desirable that attention 
should be turned to the subject of magnetic surveys of particular 
districts, as well in the immediate neighbourhood of the stations 
as in countries remote from them. In the former, indeed, the 
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necessity of such surveys to connect the stations with the general 
body of the magnetic lines is so obvious, that we are surprized to 
see no official provision for it, though the subject is referred to in 
the memorial already cited in the following terms :— 

* In concert with such primary stations, it would be both natural and 
highly desirable that travellers provided with the requisite instruments, 
or officers in other stations who may be willing to devote a portion of 
their time to this service, and who may for that purpose be temporarily 
provided with the instrumental means, should act. Every such primary 
station then, supposing such to be established, would henceforth become 
a point of reference and comparison by which short and desultory series 
of observations in other localities might be rendered available ; including 
under this head such as might be made in the course of nautical surveys 
and voyages of discovery, or where, from other causes, it might be im- 
practicable to remain for any considerable time,’ 

If ever magnetic surveys of particular districts can be carried 
on with advantage, it must be when based on and in concert with 
a series of regular observations made at stations of reference. We 
hold it, therefore, to have become the duty of every civilized nation 
to set on foot and urge to its completion a regular and careful 
magnetic survey of its own territory and dependencies. For such 
surveys we have excellent models. Professor Forbes has given 
us an admirable specimen of this kind in tracing out the course 
of the isodynamic and isoclinal lines in Switzerland (Ed. Trans. 
xiv.) ; and for another and very complete example of what such a 
survey ought to be we may refer to that of the British Isles, pub- 
lished in the Eighth Report of the British Association, the joint 
prametion of Professor Lloyd and Major Sabine, from the col- 

ation of their own observations with those of Captain J. Ross and 
Messrs. Phillips and Fox. In the chapters of this report supplied 
by Professor Lloyd we are put in possession of every requisite 
formula of reduction, and with the best and most available mode 
of combining the observations so as to deduce from them the ele- 
ments of each magnetic line in its passage through the district 
under survey, cleared of local irregularies. It is. evident that 
such surveys cannot be considered as complete unless referred 
to central stations, and unless provision be made for the re- 
determination, at stated intervals, of the magnetic elements, not 
only at such centres but also at several extreme points, from 
which to infer the local co-efficients of the secular changes 
going on throughout each district. It is easy to point out par- 
ticular fields for such researches. Throughout the whole of 
North America a wide one exists, which the establishment of 
a Canadian station renders particularly desirable should be en- 
tered upon immediately; the deficiency of trustworthy magnetic 
observations in all that vast region being lamentable. In the 
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United States, at least, there is no lack of individual spirit and 
enterprise for the task, and it is with pleasure we learn that a 
private association, comprising the most distinguished names in 
American science, Bache, Bartlett, Henry, Locke, Loomis, 
Renwick, Rogers, &c., is already preparing to distribute that 
country among them for survey, each taking his share. In South- 
ern Africa, too, a magnetic survey, in correspondence with the 
proposed station at the Cape, would be most desirable; that 
vast colony being in this respect at present a mere blank. The 
difficulties presented by the nature of the country and the mode 
of travelling to the transport of instruments might easily be over- 
come; and among the multitude of wealthy, intelligent, and 
enterprizing Indians who resort thither for health, and to whom 
mere actiye locomotion in that favoured climate is, literally speak- 
ing, the breath of life, it may not be too much to hope that some 
may be found to whom the determination of a magnetic dip or 
intensity may have as high attraction, and offer as good sport, as 
a long shot at a lion or an antelope. In India itself an excellent 
example has been already set by the surveys of Messrs. Taylor 
and Caldecott, of the southern part of the peninsula, which we 
trust to see extended to every part of the Anglo-Indian territory, 
in connexion with those central stations which the liberality of the 
East India Company is on the point of establishing there. 

In Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales especially, the 
subject is of crying and urgent practical importance, and indeed 
in every new settlement where the allotment of land is going on, 
and where, as a matter of necessity, the compass must be appealed 
to for the direction of boundary-lines. 

The consideration of magnetic surveys naturally leads us to 
the second branch of this great public undertaking, the naval 
expedition which has lately left our shores. This expedition, 
under the command of Captain J. Clerk Ross, consists of two 
ships, the Erebus of 370 tons and Terror of 340, the latter com- 
manded by Captain F. Crozier, an old and long-tried shipmate of 
Captain Ross, and bound to him by strong ties of mutual attach- 
ment and esteem, a circumstance of no small importance on the 
long, dangerous, and difficult service contemplated. As a winter 
near the South Pole is among the contingencies to which they 
may be subjected, and at all eyents much exploration among the 
frozen seas which surround it is inevitable, the vessels are 
strengthened for their conflict with the ice by every means which 
the art of the shipwright could devise, nor has any arrangement 
or contrivance for the warmth, comfort, and accommodation of 
their inmates, which previous experience could suggest, nor any 
imaginable resource in case of accident (such as subdivision of 
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‘the vessels irito distinct water-tight compartments, &¢.), been 
omitted in their fitting up.. The crews are all picked volunteers 
on double pay, and both officers* and men animated with the 
finest spirit. In the choice of a commander the expedition has 
been singularly fortunate—Captain Ross, to say nothing of his 
many excellent qualities as an officer and a man, having already 
signalized himself in the voyage undertaken in search of the 
wreck of the Fury, as much by his conduct and resource as by 
the actual discovery of the northern magnetic pole, and having 
ever since his return been engaged, as a matter of taste and private 
pursuit, in magnetic observations both at home and abroad, and 
being perfectly familiar with the principles of the new methods. 
The object of this expedition is, emphatically, the collection of 
magnetic observations in the southern hemisphere, and more 
especially in those regions which, owing to their high south lati- 
tudes, are little accessible, and unlikely to be visited for purposes 
of commercial intercourse or enterprise, and in which, from the 
analogy of the northern hemisphere, as well as from the general 
configuration of the magnetic lines, so far as the existing charts 
an be trusted, there is reason to believe the most interesting 
points and inflexions of those lines are situated, such as the 
southern magnetic pole or poles and the points of maximum in- 
tensity. To the former of these points, considering it as pro- 
bable that only one exists, M. Gauss has assigned, by the inter- 
pretation of his general formula, a probable situation in latitude 
66° S., longitude 146° E., or on the meridian, nearly, of Hobart 
Town. On the correctness of this conclusion Captain Ross's 
observations will of course enable us to decide ; but it ought to be 
borne in mind that, owing to the great deficiency of antarctic ob- 
servations, this theoretical position can only be regarded as a first 
approximation, open to large corrections. By a singular and 
most fortunate coincidence, an island or islands have been recently 
discovered, nearly in this latitude, and so situated in respect of 
longitude as to afford a station certainly on one side, and possibly 
also on the other, of the point in question. Should this dis- 
covery be verified to its full extent, a base will be afforded, the 
convergence of the needle at whose extremities will hardly fail 
to point out nearly the situation of the pole, should direct 
access to it prove impracticable. We say nearly, for it is a 
mistake to suppose, as is commonly done, that the magnetic pole 





* Erebus—Captain J.C. Ross; Lieutenants E. J. Bird, J.F. L. Wood, J. Sibbald; 
Master, Charles Tucker; Surgeon, R. Maccormick; Purser, T. R. Hallett; Ase 
sistant Surgeon, J. D. Hooker. Terror—Captain F. R. M. Crozier; Lieutenants 
A. Mac Murdo, ©. Phillips, J. H Kay; Master, P. P. Cotter; Surgeon, J. Robert- 
son; Ass.ctant Surgeon, D. Lyall ; Clerk, G. H. Mowbray. 
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or point of perpendicular dip is a precise point of convergence te 
the needle in its neighbourhood. The probable situations of the 
points of greatest intensity are in latitudes 47° and 60° §., lon- 
gitudes 130° and 235° E., respectively, and are both, therefore, 
accessible. To traverse the isodynamic ovals which surround 
these points, in their immediate neighbourhood, will be also an 
object of prominent interest, In fact, however, there is no. point 
in those unexplored or imperfectly explored seas which surround 
the South Pole at which magnetic observations will not be of 
extYeme interest. Wherever it may be practicable to land and 
observe, especially on the polar ice, the deierminations, being 
there obtained with perfect precision and free from all local in- 
fluence, will possess the highest value, especially in those cases 
where it may be practicable to erect the magnetometers with 
which also the expedition is furnished, and observe for the diurnal 
changes and perturbations. 

The Erebus and Terror, having taken in the officers and 
assistants for the establishments at St. Helena, the Cape, and 
Van Diemen’s Land, with the instruments for the equipment of 
those observatories, dropped down the river and sailed from 
Margate on the 30th September, 1839 ; a day for ever memorable 
in the annals of British science. After touching and observing at 
Madeira, Porto Praya, St. Paul’s Rock, Trinidad, &c., and 
crossing the magnetic equator in 14° 2’S., 30° 30’ W., they 
made St. Helena on the 3lst January, 1840, where they remained 
enly so long as was necessary for landing Lieutenant Lefroy and 
his party, and selecting a favourable site for their establishment: 
The point selected is one calculated to give rise to reflections of 
no ordinary interest on ‘the various turns of fate below,’ being no 
other than Longwood, a spot in every respect, except one, ad~ 
mirably calculated for the purpose, and in that one (viz. in the 
extraordinary amount of local magnetism) no worse than the rest 
of the island, which, being entirely of volcanic and basaltie for- 
mation, is, in fact, a magnetic nucleus. This circumstance, how- 
ever, though fatal to absolute determinations of the elements on 
it, no way interferes with the principal objects of its selection as a 
station, their secular, periodic, and perturbative changes being 
quite as well deduced in the presence as in the absence of local 
attraction. Meanwhile the great amount of such attraction at 
this island is understood to have given occasion for several very 
interesting and important observations on board the ships, pro- 
ducing singular anomalies in their results, assuming the form of 
discordancies between the results obtained on board the Erebus 
and Terror, which were only obviated by quitting the anchorage 
and standing off to sea, out of the reach of the local influence; 
while, on all other occasions, the observations on board both ships 
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tilanifested the most satisfactory accordance; the dips often agree- 
wig'to thesame minute, and being seldom more: than: a’ few 
'\°'Phe establishment‘at' Longwood being satisfactorily arranged 
througli the hearty co-operation of the insular authorities, who 
seemed bent on emulating those at home in removing everything 
like’an obstacle, the expedition proceeded, on the 9th of Feb., 
iw its'voyage to the Cape, where it arrived on the 17th of March, 
having ‘traversed in its course the system of isodynamic ovals sur- 
rounding’ the point of least intensity in the South Adantic, passing 
as‘nearly as was practicable over that important point itself, and 
thus accomplishing satisfactorily, it may be presumed, one of the 
objects pointed out inthe instructions furnished to Captain Ross, 
by procuring data for settling with accuracy its true situation, and 
ascertaining the amount of the absolute minimum of magnetic in- 
tensity at present existing on the globe. Arrived at the Cape, 

Lieutenant Wilmot and his party were landed, and a site selected 
for them close to the superb astronomical observatory maintained 
there by the British government, where, aided by the same 
prompt attention on the part of the colonial government, and the 
stientific assistance and local knowledge of the distinguished and 

ublic spirited director of ‘the observatory (Mr. Maclear), the 

t accounts we have been favoured with a sight of left them 
in‘full and satisfactory progress towards the completion of their 
establishment. 

*‘ Inthe establishment of the Canadian observatory (it may here be 
mentioned) delays equally unforeseen and unavoidable occurred. 
‘The party under Lieutenant Riddell, having landed at New 
York after narrowly escaping shipwreck, and still more narrowly 
the: destruction of all their instruments in the confusion of lighten- 
ing their vessel by: throwing overboard all its heavy stores, pro- 
ceeded to Montreal, the point originally pitched on for the 
station.:- It proved, however, so objectionable by reason of local 
Magnetism as to render it advisable to alter the locality to 
Toronto, a situation apparently quite free from this annoyance ; 
but) before a proper site could be selected and the preliminary 
arrangements ‘made for building, the setting in of winter had 
suspended all proceedings of that nature, which could not be 
resumed till April; but are probably by this time complete. 
Meanwhile, the activity and resource of Lieutenant Rid? 
supplying the want of every convenience, the observations, so far 
as their nature would permit, were commenced and are in pro- 
gress—the first term having been observed in March, as agreed on. 

»' The expedition quitted' the Cape on the fourth of April, since 
which of course no'account of its further progress can have been 
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received. The advanced state of the season must preclude any 
attempt to penetrate southwards, as originally proposed, during 
the voyage to Van Diemen’s Land, so that the exploration of the 
land discovered by Kemp and Enderby’ will necessarily be left 
for another season. The establishment of the Van Diemen’s 
Land observatory being a point of primary importance, the voyage 
thither will probably be direct, taking in the way only those few 
points. of land which offer stations of interest, such as Prince 
Edward’s and the Croxet Islands, and the desolate shores of 
Kerguelen’s Land, where, should time and circumstances permit, 
a magnetic term will be observed. Arrived at Hobart Town, 
the party landed and settled, and the instruments erected, pre- 
parations will be made for a push to the southward with the 
earliest return of the warm season, in search of the magnetic 
pole or poles, and in prosecution of the general. objects of the 
voyage. Ulterior to this, the circumnavigation of the southern 
pole, the magnetic exploration of every accessible point of land in 
the polar basin, and the observation of terms in strict correspond- 
ence with those in the fixed observatories at every station where 
the vessels may remain long enough, will be distributed over the 
remaining duration of the enterprise, in such order as shall seem 
most practicable to its able and experienced commander. 
- «Although, as has been said, the object of Capt. Ross’s voyage 
is emphatically the collection of magnetic data, yet it must not 
be supposed that the many other important scientific objects at- 
tainable in such a voyage have been anywise overlooked or dis- 
regarded either in its plan or in the provision made for its execu- 
tion. Never, on the contrary, we believe, has an expedition of 
discovery left our shores so largely provided with apparatus of 
every description for physical research, and with instructions em- 
bracing so many points of scientific interest, and so distinctly and 
expressly stating the desiderata which it may supply, and the 
most available means of supplying them. These instructions 
have been furnished in the form of reports by the several scientific 
committees into which the Royal Society has of late thought 
proper to break up its line of battle, each in its own department ; 
but of these reports, one alone, that of the committee of physics 
(including meteorology), has been hitherto published for general 
cireulation. .- It is not our intention very minutely to criticise 
this report. Were it 80, we might object to the ambitious form of 
its title, assuming: as it does a generality and a unity of design, 
which neither its contents nor its original purpose warrant. We 
know how difficult itis for two or three, much more for a com- 
mittee of thirty, acting under the subsequent revision and re- 
modelling of a council of twelve,-to indite and publish a — 
Py work. 











work, Accordingly, to such a title the work before us has no 
claim, being im fact rather remarkably the reverse. Nevertheless 
it is full of interest to the voyager and traveller. It abounds 
with pertinent and useful suggestions relative to every species of 
physical observation, such as magnetism, the tides, the measure of 
the force of gravity, the distribution of temperature over sca and 
land, the depth and currents of the ocean, refraction, eclipses, 
variable siars, meteors, aurora borealis, &c. &c. The insiruc- 
tions relative to terrestrial magnetism are especially full and 
precise, as the occasion required, and are accompanied with ab- 
stracts of the forms of registry intended to be followed in the 
magnetic observatories. Those relating to meteorology amount in 
effect almost to a practical treatise on meteorological instruments, 
the management of a meteorological observatory, and the system- 
atic registry of its observations, and, coming now from authority 
entitled to so much confidence, we do hope they will have the 
effect of inducing something like order, system, and unity of co- 
operation into this most important, but at the same time most 
straggling, disjointed, and imperfect science, 

. The requisitions for information relative to the depth, constitu- 
tion, temperature, and currents of the ocean, are both numerous 
and calculated to excite a lively interest, The explanation of the 
oceanic currents can never be complete till we know the elements 
which affect the density of the water at different depths, and the 
seat of action of the forces which produce the disturbance of its 
equilibrium of density and pressure. Those elements are the 
temperature, saltness, and compression of the sea-water; the two 
former of which are determinable by direct obseryation—the 
latter by calculation from the depth. As regards the seat of ac- 
tion of the motive forces, it is justly remarked in the ‘ Report,’ 
that the order of the phenomena is precisely the reverse of what 
obtains in the atmosphere. In the sea, the sun’s rays are totally 
absorbed at the surface or within a few fathoms of it, and, having 
no tendency to penetrate deeper by conduction, and but little 
liability to be carried down hy superficial agitation, are merely, as 
it were, floated on the surface without any tendency whatever to 
produce ascensional currents, such as arise in the atmosphere from 
the heated surface of equatorial continents or seas. On the 
other hand, as the density of sea-water goes on increasing by cold 
to its freezing point, it follows that there must be constantly in 
action, in the two polar basins, but chiefly in that where winter, 
er rather the maximum of cold at the surface of the sea in con- 
tact with the floating ice, prevails, a descensional force producing 
subaqueous currents radiating outwards from the poles, which in 
their progress towards the equator are of course modified by the 
earihs rotation, in analogy with the trade-winds, whenever the 
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form of the bottom or the depth and extent of the channels by 
which the deeper seas communicate will permit. The depth and 
form of these chaniels, therefore, and of the subaquéous basins 
which they connect—or, in other words, the ¢onfiguration of the 
subaqueous mountains and valleys, enters as a most material 
element into the problem, and adds greatly to the geological in- 
terest attached to deep-sea soundings. On this head we under- 
stand that Captain Ross has already arrived at some very remark- 
able results, having so completely overcome the great difficulty 
which attaches to this operation as to have procured soundings at 
a depth beyond all former experience, and in one instance espe- 
cially to have attained a depth below the surface exceeding the 
altitude of the summit of Mont Blanc above it!—and that too 
with a facility and certainty which promises to afford a speedy 
solution of the long agitated question of the mean and maximum 
depths of the ocean. In fact, we may already fairly conclude 
from these experiments a general depth of sea far exceeding the 
general elevation of the continents, since it is extremely impro- 
bable either that the deepest, or nearly the deepest, regiun should 
have been the scene of the few successful trials yet made—or 
that within the particular region attempted precisely the deepest 
points should have been those which have now, for the first time, 
received the lead. 

Appended to this report are two highly interesting communica- 
tions from Baron von Humboldt and M. Erman, respectively 
suggesting a multitude of observations ahd experiments, in addi- 
tion to those recommended in the body of the report, and which, 
being by this time, as well as the report itself, in the hands of all 
the parties concerned, will of course receive every attention. 
Independent of the very great value of many of these suggestions, 
this proof among an infinity of others which have occurred of the 
lively interest this great scientific operation has excited, and is 
exciting abroad, cannot but be most welcome.* Though we may 
not perhaps entirely coincide in the great stress laid by M. von 
Humboldt in the document emanating from him on the precise 
tracing out of the course of the magnetic equator, and the line 
of no declination, in preference to precise determinations spread 
over a wider range, yet it is impossible not to agree with him in 
the strong view which he appears disposed to take of the extreme 
value of the present conjuncture for securing observations in all 





* While these pages are going through the press, additional proofs of this interest 
are afforded in the form in which it is most desirable it should be exhibited, that of 
active co-operation 'on the part of foreign governments. Of such co-operation on the 

t of Holland we are now assured—a point of the utmost importance by reason of 
er colonial possessions in the East, where two observatories at least will be established. 
Reporf also speaks of observatories at Kremsmunster, Cadiz, Bologna, Alten, &c. 
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parts of the ocean, by taking advantage of every practicable oppor- 
tunity, by a liberal supply of instruments, and by every sort of 
encouragement and inducement held out to those who are willing 
and competent to use them, 

We cannot close this imperfect sketch of the great combination 
thus happily set on foot, and we trust to be as happily brought to 
a conclusion, without remarking one peculiarity attending the 
expedition under Captain Ross’s command, which cannot but be 
most encouraging and satisfactory to those who have embarked 
in it as well as to all who have had any share in recommending 
its being undertaken. If it return at all, after covering any con- 
siderable extent of the antarctic seas, it cannot return otherwise 
than successful. It is hardly conceivable that the existence and 
situation of the actual magnetic pole or poles should escape de- 
tection by observations made in the course of an antarctic circum- 
navigation, though the points themselves may prove inaccessible ; 
nor is there any one sroprepenent point to be pushed for in pre- 
ference to another on which the success of the enterprize can be 
said to be in any way staked. The harvest of discovery will be 
reaped alike either at sea, on land, or on ice. No insuperable 
barrier interposed by nature between our brave countrymen and 
the object of their toils can frustrate their exertions. They will 
gather as they go, and whatever they shall collect is sure to be of 
value. That the actual circumstances in which they must be 
occasionally placed in the prosecution of their objects will here, 
as on every other such occasion, call forth the manifestation of 
those great and glorious as well as most endearing qualities of 
the British seaman which have shone so conspicuously on former 
similar occasions, we cannot doubt ; nor that the public sympathy 
will be as warmly excited on this as it has been on any such 
occasion, in favour of those who are thus leading the forlorn hope 
in the siege which science lays to the strongholds and fastnesses 
of Nature, 








ERRATA. 
Page 38, line 13, for ‘ Biinsen,’ read ‘ Bunsen.” 
— 42, — 23, for ‘ undemeath,’ read ‘on one side of.’ 
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Art. I.—1. Le Opere di Georgio Vasari, Pittore e Architetto, 
Aretino. Firenze, 1838. 

2. Storie dei Municipii Italiani illustrate con documenti inediti 
da Carlo Morbio, Membro della Regia Giunta Sarda di Sta- 
tistica. Milano, 1838. 

3. Storia delle Famiglie celebri Italiane, del Conte Pompeo Litta. 
Milano, 1820-1839. Fascicolo XVII. 


AMON GST the various classes of books, two are promi- 
nent,—those which everybody praises and nobody reads, 

and those which everybody talks of and everybody dispraises. ‘To 
the latter species, at least so far as the word is in the mouth of 
critics and historians of art, the long- -established standard work 
of Georgio Vasari belongs. Errors, inaccuracies, mistakes, and 
false judgments, are the continual subjects of fault-finding with 
the ‘Vite degli Artefici.’ Yet, in all investigations of art, the 
work must, and always does, form the substratum of our inquiries. 
Vasari must be put into the witness-box. The judge cannot 
dispense with his testimony ; and to those who are willing to accept 
his collection of facts, opinions, anecdotes, and even legends, in its 
true character, it is a manual from which the greatest pleasure and 
information will be derived. Vasari may be termed the Herodotus 
of art. Living just at the termination of its triumphant and palmy 
age, he preserved those materials for its history, which, had he de- 
layed his labours but a little later, must have perished. But for him 
we should have been in the same perplexing doubt and uncertainty 
concerning the authors of the works of art and monuments still 
adorning Italy, as we are with respect to the Gothic architects and 
sculptors of France and England. Vasari has not merely indivi- 
dualised the artists, but he also identifies a large proportion of their 
productions. He connects the works with their authors; and in 
tracing the progress and mutations of Italian art, as embodied in 
most of the best subsisting examples, we can examine the painting, 
or the structure, or the statue, with a knowledge of the studies or 
models which led to its conception, and of the circumstances under 
which it was produced. Itis from this identification, this connex- 
ion of the object with the hand which gave it shape and form, that 
so much of the pleasure imparted by Italian art arises.—Possibly 
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some portion of the amusement and interest with which you 
pace the Aisle or walk the Gallery, may be traced to the national 
and characteristic earnestness with which the Custode tells his tale. 
How much cleverness there is in his epithets! And then, the 
expressive modulation of his tone, varying from the sonorous 
confidence with which he commands you to worship the unques- 
tionable Raphael, down to the considerate tenderness with which 
he introduces you to the dubious specimen, unwilling either to de- 
ceive you or to let you be undeceived.—* Questo quadro vuol’ 
essere di Corregio—ma, ha patito molto nel tempo de’ Francesi !’— 
spoken in an under-voice, and as if he wished to spare the feelings 
of the chalky Magdalene, by not letting her hear any implication 
against her legitimacy —But abstracted from all such extraneous 
considerations, our author possesses unparalleled recommendations. 

He lectures, so to speak, surrounded by the apparatus and spe- 
cimens upon which he discourses, and always with the greatest 
fulness and glee. His command and flow of language, savoured 
with idiomatic raciness, adds also, if not to the absolute value of 
his lectures, still very much to the pleasure with which they are 
listened to.—It is droll to hear him talk away. 

Vasari was brought up to the honest calling of a goldsmith. 
His eae to the pursuits now termed ‘the fine arts’ arose 
out of his trade, a circumstance of very common occurrence in the 
lives of the Tuscan artists, and upon which we shall hereafter 
enlarge. He became an excellent architect. In this branch of 
art, the Uffizij, the building containing the Medicean gallery, is 
a fine example of his skill. As a painter, he was far above medi- 
ocrity ; and there is often much ingenuity conjoined to clever- 
ness of conception in his compositions. But he was very hasty 
in his execution, and, as is so often the case in things of more con- 
sequence than painting, he was a man who loved himself for being 
in the wrong: he prided himself upon his faults, glorying in his 
undue rapidity ; and his colouring is hard and mharmonious. When 
his frescoes in the cupola of Sta. Maria del Fiore were unco- 
vered, all the virtuosi in Florence were up in arms to criticise 
them ; and whilst the multitude talked and sneered, the profligate 
Lasca lampooned the painter in his madrigals. The demerits 
of the paintings, however, are by no means such as to deserve 
all the vituperations which they received ; and we shall probably 
not be very far from the mark, if we diminish the value of con- 
temporary criticism by a good round discount, ‘ quoted,’ as stock- 
brokers do in the ‘share market, from 33} to # per cent., 
in consequence of Vasari having had the good or ill fortune to 
stand high in the favour of the Medici family, and more par- 
ticularly of the Grand Duke Cosmol. Placed in the position of 
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a court favourite, he had to suffer the usual tribulation of a very 
liberal degree of detraction from those whom the sun of royalty 
did not gild by its rays. 

Vasari’s chief claim upon posterity, however, should be sought 
in the part Which he has performed, not by the pencil, but by the 
gtey-goose quill. It is not Vasari the painter, but Vasari the 
author of the ‘ Vite degli Artefici,’ who will be so long recollected 
with honour. The plan of the book was suggested in a familiar 
conversation which took place at Naples, somewhile in the year 
1544, at a supper in the house of the Cardinal Farnese.* 
Amongst the company was one not very worthy personage, who 
shows by his writings that he forgot he was a bishop: his memory 
must hold us excused if we forget his episcopal character also. 

This was Paolo Giovio, who had then composed his well-known 
work, the ‘ Vite Illustrium Virorum.’ The book does not ap- 
pear to have been published, but it had probably been circulated 
in manuscript, as was then much the custom in the literary world. 
Giovio wished to append a biography of artists from the time 
of Cimabue, upon whose productions, as Vasari says, he began to 
discourse with judgment and knowledge of art, making, however, 
terrible mistakes with respect to the artists themselves, confound- 
ing names, surnames, birth-places, and specimens. In reply to a 
question put by the Cardinal, Vasari replied that such a bio- 
graphy would be very instructive, if compiled with accuracy; and 
the company, amongst whom was Annibal Caro, joined in urging 
Georgio to undertake the task of giving a better outline to Giovio. 
This he did. And he performed his task so,satisfactorily, that, 
when the sketch was presented to Giovio, the latter declined 
using it, and advised Vasari to complete the book for himself. 

Vasari ever since his youth had been collecting materials for 
such a work, yet the instinct of authorship was not strong upon 
him. Before the existence of the advantage, if it be one, 
stingily, grudgingly, and unthankfully yielded to men of letters, 
by the creation of literary property, writers were not urged by the 
yearning of realising the worth of their productions in hard cash, 
or paper as good as gold. And in Italy, moreover, the approba- 
tion received from a small and chosen number of judicious readers, 
to whom, as we have just said, the works were communicated, was 
more than equivalent to the pleasures now derived from wide- 
extended popularity. Vasari hesitated—asked advice—a rare thing 
in authors—and what is more rare in the said race of authors, 
he took it (they'never will do so from us, let it be ever so good) ; 
and his advisers were sound ;—Annibal Caro, Molza, Tolomei; 





* Vasari quitted Naples in 1548; and the first edition of his book is said to have been 
published at Florence in 1549, or 1550. 
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and he worked diligently, until, being urged by Cosmo to bring 
it out, the first edition was printed at the grand ducal press, and 
under the special auspices of his patron, In this first edition 
he inserted no life of any contemporary, excepting that of 
Michael Angelo, who received the presentation copy with great 
pleasure, testifying his gratitude by a sonnet, a thing like most com- 
plimentary poems, a column of fine words, containing an infinitesi- 
mal quantity of meaning: therefore we will let it alone. Still the 
sonnet was a high token of approbation, and it increased the inti- 
macy subsisting between them ; and this friendship enabled Vasari 
to profit the more by the verbal information received from 
Michael Angelo, as well as by his correspondence. Other valu- 
able materials Vasari obtained from the manuscripts of Ghirlan- 
dajo, Ghiberti, Rafael d’Urbino, and many more who are not 
named. It was the custom in Florence for the heads of families 
to keep a book of remembrances—‘ ricordi,’ as they were termed— 
of the events happening to themselves, their children, and kindred ; 
and from these memorials he gleaned abundantly. Vasari was 
also well versed in the general and particular history of Tuscany 
and the adjoining states : but besides these sources, all the tradi- 
tions of art were yet rife and lively, and much information of the 
greatest importance had been handed down from mouth to mouth. 
The chain of tradition, if once broken, can never be replaced. 
Interesting as such traditions of art may be in relation to the per- 
sonal anecdotes they preserve, they were perhaps even more im- 
portant with respect to the knowledge which they imparted of the 
mechanical proceedings employed by the artists, the identification 
of the portraits introduced in historical subjects, and the mean- 
ings of allegorical compositions, without which many would have 
remained unintelligible mysteries—enigmas to be gazed at, and 
nothing more—like hieroglyphics of which the key is lost. For 
example, the great fresco of Simon Memmi in the ancient chapter- 
house of Santa Maria Novella, representing the Church Militant, 
in which the portraits of Petrarch and Laura are introduced, 
would, without this aid, be completely inexplicable. 

Very much more might be said upon Vasari, were we discuss- 
ing the fine arts scientifically. Such, however, is far from our 
object, and beyond our province; at present, we only propose to 
offer a few observations upon their connexion with history, and 
with what, in the phrase of the day,.is termed the progress of 
civilization—aspects suggested by the other works whose titles 
are placed at the head of this article, and which, in their dif- 
ferent ways, are of much value, though but little known to 
English readers, by whom, as’ a whole and on the whole, Italian 
literature is most strangely neglected. ‘How does it happen,’ 
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said we to a respectable importer of foreign books, ‘ that your 
stock of Italian is so scanty, particularly since, in the Sardinian 
States, in Austrian Italy, and in Italian Switzerland, so man 
good new historical books, and cheap editions of standard works 
have been recently produced ?’—< Why,’ replied he, ‘scanty as 
our stock is, we have more than we can sell: a few novels, 
Metastasio, Tasso, Ariosto, and a Dante now and then, is all that 
people ask for.’—But this by the way. 

The truly classical work of Count Litta, as the ‘ Famiglie 
celebri Italiane’ may be justly designated, is a genealogical history 
of Italy, illustrated by monuments. It consists of pedigrees of the 
principal families, in which are incorporated ample historical and 
biographical memoirs, written with great clearness and ability. 
Litta’s style is pure and nervous; his views, philosophical, with- 
out affectation of philosophy. The main drawback from the 
utility of his text is the awkward typographical form which it 
has assumed. Instead of composing the pedigrees according to 
the usual fashion, of the names of the individuals, and giving re- 
ferences to the biographical and- historical notices, these are in- 
cluded in the tables or pedigrees. Hence, though printed in a 
very smal] type, they are spread over the broadsides in a way 
most inconvenient to the reader: and the troublesome manner in 
which they present themselves to the eye will be appreciated, 
from the statement that the matter of two Tavole, reprinted by 
Morbio (in the work next noticed) as an introduction to his 
Chronicle, fills 50 octavo pages. 

These genealogies are illustrated by the most important and 
significant memorials existing of each family—tombs, statues, 
portraits, medals, shields of arms. When needed, the plates 
are coloured, and splendidly, by hand; the work thus becomes 
an historic gallery. It contains many excellent representations 
of the best works of the finest period; but it is perhaps still 
more interesting as exemplifying the progress of pictorial design, 
of sculpture, and, in some degree, of architecture, from the first 
revival of the arts in Italy to the present day. The work is 
printed under the direction of Count Litta, at his palace in Milan. 
No expense or labour has been spared in the decorations, which 
unite excellent execution to the greatest accuracy (a most rare 
quality in continental drawings) ; and every means has been taken 
to ensure this most important element. Thus, in order to obtain 
true drawings of the sepulchres of the Scaligeri at Verona, Count 
Litta caused casts to be taken from these magnificent shrines; an 
operation, which, from the complication and delicacy of the 
sculptures and ornaments, was attended with great cost and diffi- 
culty, it having been necessary to build scaffolding completely 
round 
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round them. There is no mode of following history more plea- 
santly than through the guidance of biography; and, deducting 
the one drawback arising from its form, we haye rarely met with 
any biographical work abounding with so much solid and useful 
information as that which we now describe. 

Carlo Morbio belongs to a school of writers who, under the 
auspices and encouragement of the Sardinian government, are 
now cultivating history and statistics with great success, The 
‘ Storie de’ Municipii Italiani’—of which, besides the yolume now 
before us, the parts or volumes relating to Ferrara, Pavia, Novara, 
Faenza, Piacenza, Milan, Urbino, Castro, Reggio, Bergamo, 
Lodi, Aosta, and Vercelli, are either published or in the press—is 
a work which, without being a complete and systematic municipal 
history, throws much light upon places and periods of which 
little was known before. The collection, however, is not of an 
uniform character. In some cases Morbio has given historical 
essays or dissertations, in others, he depends upon hitherto 
inedited documents. The principal piece in the present volume 
consists of a Chronicle of Florence, extending from 1548 to 1652, 
and which appears to haye been composed contemporaneously, 
It is written by many hands, and the manuscript displays various 
corrections. It contains the news, sometimes the scandal of 
the day. Many notices relating to public structures and the fine 
arts are interspersed, but its principal merit consists, as the editor 
truly observes, in exhibiting the characters of the Medici of that 
period in their true light, and under their real deformity. 

The sarcastic phrase attributed (as what mot is not?) to 
Talleyrand, that ‘history is grounded upon a general conspiracy 
against truth, never, we suspect, came nearer to the fact, than with 
respect to those who have treated upon the Medici family ; Sis- 
mondi and Litta being perhaps the only writers who have had 
moral courage enough to represent them as they lived, and not 
according to the ideal portraits by which we have been deluded. 

When we consider the indiyidual history of the Medici, so much 
praised in prose and in verse, it really becomes difficult to under- 
stand how the world has so long sat easy under the prestige of their 
name. Without placing too much dependence upon physio- 
gnomy, look at them as they salute you in and about the Gallery, 
from the spurious mulatto Alessandro, and the hard, pitiless 
statesman, Cosmo I., to the profligate buffoon Giovan Gastone, 
in whom the line expired in 1737, and ask yourself if there is 
one among them whom you would trust. The stranger usually 
rushes first to the Tribune—but, fair and softly—if he would 
appreciate the price which Florence paid for these treasures, 
let him first visit the huge Fortezza da Basso, which cuts into and 
defaces 
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defaces the old ramparts of the republic, the castle founded by 
Clement VII. for the purpose of keeping the city in the obe- 
dience of his base-born and supposititious nephews, whom he 
declared as its sovereigns. The first stone of this monument 
of tyranny, for there is no mincing the matter, such is the real 
word to be employed, was laid by the hands of the astrologer 
who cast its horoscope. In one year it was completed : and when 
you look upon this sullen pentagon, in whose dungeons the tor- 
tured Strozzi expired, you may consider whether the chains and 
fetters forged by the Medici did not well outweigh the toys and 
trinkets which they bestowed. 

But the Medici were in a manner called upon to usurp these 
powers. As naturally as the blossom sets into the fruit, so does 
a republic mature, sooner or later, into absolute despotism or 
tyranny. The democracy of Florence was founded in the Piazza 
of Santa Croce : and the year of this remarkable event, being the 
exact middle of the thirteenth century (1250), may easily be 
retained in the memory. The government of the state had been 
vested by the emperor Frederic IJ. in the Ghibelline nobles, to 
the exclusion of all others. This oligarchy, selected out of an 
aristocracy, imposed taxes, considered, as all taxes are, burthen- 
some by those upon whom they were imposed. But there was a 
real cause of complaint in the morgue of the nobility, and the 
Uberti in particular had given great offence by their pride. A 
sudden tumult arose; and ‘the good men,’ as they are styled by 
Villani, assembled before Santa Croce, with the determination 
of taking the power into their own hands, an enterprise which 
they accomplished without the slightest opposition or resistance. 
Having ‘made themselves people,’ according to the expressive 
term of the chronicles, a proceeding forcibly rendered by 
Hallam as a ‘resolution of all derivative powers into the im- 
mediate operation of the popular will,’ they elected Uberto di 
Lucca as C'apitano del Popolo, appointing at the same time twelve 
military chiefs or Anziani del Popolo, the leaders in arms of the 
citizens. 

Up to this period the Florentines had rendered a real, though 
not onerous subjection to the Emperor ; but with the revolution 
of 1250 began an era of pure self-government, varied by those 
vicissitudes of turbulence, faction, and despotism, which led her 
great poet to compare the republic to the sick man, who, unable 
to find repose upon his weary couch, seeks, by change of position, 
a temporary release from pain :— 

‘ Fiorenza mia, ben puoi esser contenta 
Di questa digression che non ti tocca, 
Mercé del popol tuo che si argomenta. 
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Molti han giustizia in cuor, ma tardi scocca, 
Per non venir senza consiglio all’ arco : 
Ma’! popol tuo |’ ha in sommo della bocca. 

Molti rifiutan lo comune incarco ; 

Ma ’! popol tuo sollecito risponde 
Senza chiamare, e grida: 1’ mi sobbarco. 

Or ti fa’ lieta; che tu hai ben onde: 
Tu ricca! tu con pace! tu con senno! 

S’ i’ dico ver, |’ effetto nol nasconde. 

Atene e Lacedemona che fenno 
L’ antiche leggi, e furon si civili, 

Fecero al viver bene un picciol cenno 

Verso di te, che fai tanto sottili 
Provvedimenti, ch’ a mezzo novembre 
Non giunge quel che tu d’ ottobre fili. 

Quante volte del tempo che rimembre, 
Legge, moneta e uficio e costume 
Ha’ tu mutato, e rinnovato membre. 

E se ben ti ricorda, e vedi lume, 
Vedrai te simigliante a quella ’nferma 
Che non puo trovar posa in su le piume ; 

Ma con dar volta suo dolore scherma.’* 


—Purgatorio, c. vi. 127—151. 


About 200 years after the foundation of the republic, it vir- 


tually expired under Cosmo de’ Medici, to whom the epithet 
of Pater Patriz seems to have been given in irony—‘ Meglio citta 





* = My Florence! thou may’st well remain unmoved 


At this digression, which affects not thee : 
Thanks to thy people, who so wisely 4 
Many have justice in their heart, that long 
Waiteth for counsel to direct the bow, 

Or ere it dart unto its aim: but thine 

Have it on their lips’ edge. Many refuse 

To bear the common burdens: readier thine 
Answer uncall’d, and cry, “ Behold I stoop!” 

* Make thyself glad, for thou hast reason now, 
Thou wealthy! thou at peace! thou wisdom-fraught ! 
Facts best will witness if I speak the truth. 
Athens and Lacedemon, who of old 
pownay bons for civil arts renown’d, 

Made little progress in improving life 

Tow'rds thee, who usest such nice subtlety, 
That to the middle of November scarce 

Reaches the thread thou in October weav’st. 
How many times within thy memory 

Customs, and laws, and coins, and offices 

Have been by thee renew'd, and people chang’d! 

‘If thou remember'st well, pal go asi see clear, 
Thou wilt perceive thyself like a sick wretch, 
Who finds no rest upon her down, but oft 
Shifting her side, short respite seeks from pain,’—Cary. 
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guasta che perduta, was the cool reply of this « Pater Patriz’ to 
the remonstrance that his proscriptions had ruined the common- 
wealth. A father he may have been to the arts, to the sculptor, 
the painter, the man of letters, the poet, the courtier, the cour- 
tezan, the buffoon—but to his fatherland Cosmo was a parricide. 
The nominal existence of the republic after the age of Cosmo was 
a continued agony. No tragedy, however worked up by dramatic 
skill, can be more affecting than the last scenes of Florentine 
history, from the election of Capponi as Gonfaloniere (1527), to 
the accession of the venomous mulatto Alessandro as first duke, 
by virtue of an imperial decree (1531). The bold spirit, the 
cleverness of the Florentines, attach us to the people as to an 
individual ; and when the fatal catastrophe of the republic comes 
on, it is like the death of an old friend, leaving a void which 
cannot be supplied. 

Florence could boast of every worldly gift and every human 
talent, in which statist and politician find the sources of the power 
and prosperity of nations ;—commerce, philosophy, art, literature, 
courage, policy: and, to all these, add a still more powerful and 
influential safeguard, patriotism in its true sense, in the sense in 
which our political economists and politicians now despise it, that 
is to say, love of our country because it is our own. All these 
Florence possessed in overflowing measure. But she possessed one 
thing more,—a government entirely founded upon the quicksand 
of unmixed and unbalanced popular sovereignty, and whose prin- 
ciples exhibited, as we are told by the most honest and sincere 
of our modern historians, Sismondi, the fullest development of the 
purest and most exalted democracy. He calls upon us to vene- 
rate a community in which all power exercised over the people 
proceeds from the people—all authority derived from the people 
returns periodically to the people—and all who exercise such 
authority are responsible to the people for the exercise of the 
same. Such was the government of Florence—and under this 
government she succumbed. 

But we must now revert to the lessons which Florentine art 
opens to our consideration. In these, there is much of practical 
application, not merely with respect to the actual product, whether 
painting or statue, the design, the colour, and the form, but to 
that question, now much agitated, both here and on the continent, 
of diffusing the love and knowledge of the imitative arts as a 
portion of the education of the people. Academies for the cul- 
tivation of the higher branches of art have long existed—schools 
of design have been instituted for the lower orders—and it has 
been considered that the fine arts should be rendered an element 
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of national education in the widest sense of the term, Most bene- 
ficial indeed would it be to us, if, in our artificial, convulsed, 
and overburthened state of society, any means could be found of 
giving useful and healthful cultivation to a people, who, self- 
applauding, are rapidly losing, in their supposed advance, all the 
qualities by which the real wealth of nations is bestowed. But 
there is no real art, except when it bears the impress of the 
artist’s mind; and it is certain, that whenever any of the three 
sister arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture haye become 
poetical in the true sense of the term, they have, been, like all 
true poetry, the result of the feelings of the people, not their 
cause :—manifestations of the pre-existing mind and temper of 
the community :—interpretations of the sentiment of the age, and 
not its pedagogues. The fine arts have ever been the conse- 
quences of the teaching of the intellect, never its teachers. Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention; and the fine arts, whenever 
they haye truly attained excellence, have, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, followed the lead of society, rather than acted as a pro- 
moting cause. They have existed because the human intellect 
demanded these high and transcendant sources of enjoyment ; it 
was the speaking forth of the fulness of the heart: and, if we 
adyert to the process by which art has been evolved in the 
period of bright youth and nourished in vigorous adolescence, we 
shall find that the development was effected under circumstances 
differing as widely from those by which it is now attempted to be 
artificially fostered, as the growth of the vine, waving between 
elm and oliye on the sunny height of Montepulciano, does from 
that of the same plant trained beneath the panes of glass, and 
flourishing merely by constant care; proving, it is true, how 
much can be effected by money and labour, but ministering 
merely to luxury, and giving, in the stove-heated grapery, no one 
pleasure to the heart. : 

At the era of the revival of art in Tuscany, artists were artifi- 
cers in the strictest sense of the term. It was not in the academy 
that their genius was nurtured, but in the workshop. The ‘ Arte 
degli Orefici,’ the goldsmiths’ craft, was the chiefest school ; 
Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, Orcagna, Luca della Robbia, Massolino, 
Ghirlandajo, Pollajuolo, Botticelli, Verrochio, Francia, Fini- 
guerra, Andrea del Sarto, Baccio Bandinelli, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Salyiati, Lione, Vasari (as before mentioned), and a host of other 
inferior names, all were brought up in this good trade, which 
some practised to the end of their lives. Painters were chiefly 
employed in church imagery and ornamentation, as decorators of 
houses and furniture. The articles which gave occupation to 
their 
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their pencils were of various descriptions. The most costly seem 
to have been the ponderous well-lined chests in which the 
trousseuu of the bride was conveyed to her new domicile, or in 
which the opulent citizens kept their robes and garments of 
brocade and yelvet, no small portion of their inheritance. Bed- 
steads, screens, cornices, and other portions of the rooms, were 
adorned in like manner. Subjects for these decorations, when not 
devotional, were borrowed from the classical legend or the romance, 
the illustrations of the popular literature of the age. Here also 
were exhibited the amusements of the world. Tilts and tour- 
naments, the sports of the chase, and the pastimes of wood 
and field, were often particularly chosen; and upon such works, 
says Vasari, the most excellent painters exercised themselves 
without any shame, Even in Vasari’ time, when the altered 
spirit of the pursuit had rendered painting a profession, it 
was still talked of as a trade, It was in the ‘ bottega, the shop, 
and not in the studio, that the painter was to be found. The 
statutes of the company of St. Luke, or the ‘ Arti de’ Dipintori,’ 
at Florence, 1386, show that, as in London, they were a mere 
guild of workmen or tradesmen; and although this document 
mainly relates to their character as a spiritual fraternity, yet in 
their civil capacity they had no doubt existed long before :— 
it was a dedication of their worldly calling to heaven. There 
were the like fraternities at Bologna and at Venice; and all 
were equally comprehensive—admitting as their members, trunk- 
makers, gilders, varnishers, saddlers, cutlers, in short all work- 
men in wood and metal whose crafts had any connexion with 
design—however little that might be. 

Most, perhaps all, of what we should now term the easel pic- 
tures of the older masters, have been detached from articles of 
ecclesiastical or civil furniture: and indeed, before the sixteenth 
century, it may be doubted whether any cabinet pictures, that is 
to say moveable pictures, intended merely to hang upon the wall 
and be looked at as gays, without any objective application, ever 
existed. It was the use of pictures which gave strength and 
nutrition to art. Painting was not a mere appliqué, but an essen- 
tial element. Upon the walls of the choir or beneath the arches 
of the cloister, the magnificent solid masses of fresco, each com- 
partment of which would seem to demand years of toil, were in- 
cluded in the conception of the building, and rendered necessary as 
the adjuncts of architecture. The altar-piece was not suspended 
as an adventitious ornament, which may be put up or taken down, 
but it appears as part of a solid structure, in which the vene- 
rated forms fill up the golden arches, which represent the facade 
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of the fane . The portraiture is not drawn simply to preserve the 
likeness: it has to perform aduty. You behold the individual 
kneeling at the foot of the cross, or otherwise introduced into the 
groups of history. Painting was therefore in this stage always 
utilitised. There was a certain standard which even mediocrity 
was sure to obtain: and this removed the temptation to extra- 
vagance and affectation, constituting the rant and bombast of art. 
But the conditions under which art was practised answered a 
further and much higher end: and, plebeian as the station of the 
artist may have been when viewed under this aspect, his cha- 
racter as a workman really ennobled him by contributing mainly 
to his intellectual improvement. It is our civilization that has 
degraded the artisan by making the man not a machine, but 
something even inferior, the part of one :—and above all, by the 
division of labour. He who passes his life in making pins’ heads 
will never have a head worth anything more. 

Of course there is no branch of the plastic or graphic arts 
which can be followed, unless the professor is, to a certain degree, 
a workman. But the connexion between a@sthetics—we use this 
somewhat pedantic term out of pure necessity—and the craft was, 
so long as the habits or opinions of mankind did not run counter 
to it, of singular efficacy in the training of the man, giving to the 
artist a discipline which is now wholly irretrievable. Taste was 
called into constant action, without being talked about, or thought 
of. In the daily manipulations of the artefice, his genius was 
constantly called out upon matters of practical application and 
need. All the higher modes of intellect, all that cleverness 
and sensibility of hand, quite as essential as inventive genius, 
were called into action, elicited, taught, by the calling in which 
he gained his daily bread. These are advantages which we 
have lost, and for ever, by the vast improvements which modern 
days have effected in machinery. 

The means of multiplying elegant forms by punches, squeezes, 
moulds, types, dies, casts, and like contrivances, enable us to 
produce objects with a sufficient degree of beauty to satisfy the 
general fancy for art or ornament, but so as to kill all life and 
freedom. A permanent glut of pseudo-art is created ; the multi- 
tudes are over-fed with a superabundance of trashy food, and 
their appetite will never desire any better nutriment. Without 
pursuing the remark into the finer branches of art, let any one 
compare the iron gates of what men call the Police Station at 
Hyde Park Corner—in the language of the gods, the Triumphal 
Arch—with the bronze net-work and foliage of Verrochio, which 
seems to grow and spring like living vegetation round the por- 
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phyry sarcophagus of Pietro de’ Medici, in the basilica of San 
Lorenzo, or even with the iron gates of the choir of St. Paul's. 
Even in the latter, coarser example, there is that boldness and 
freedom which truly enable us to consider it a work of art, whilst 
the elaborate and showy park-gates are capital Brummagem, and 
nothing more. 

Truly does the old Scottish proverb say ‘ the saugh kens the 
basket-maker’s thumb.’ Grasped by man, the tool becomes a 
part of himself; the hammer is pervaded by the vitality of the 
hand. In the metallic work brought out by the tool, there is an 
approximation to the variety of nature: slight differences in the 
size of the flower, in the turn of the leaf, in the expansion of 
the petal. Here, you have the deep shadows produced by under- 
cutting ; there, the playful spiral of the ductile tendril. But in 
the work produced by the machinery of the founder, there can be 
nothing of all this life. What does it give you? Correct, stiff 
patterns, all on the surface :—an appearance of variety, which, 
when you analyse it, you find has resulted only from the permu- 
tations and combinations of the moulds. Examine any one 
section or compartment, or moulding, or scroll, and you may 
be certain that you will find a repetition of the same section 
or compartment, or moulding, or scroll, somewhere else. The 
design is made up over and over again of tales already twice- 
told. The most unpleasant idea you can convey respecting any 
set of men is to say that they seem all cast in a mould; and 
whatever is reproduced in form or colour by mechanical means, 
is moulded—in short, is perpetually branded by mediocrity ; 
sometimes tame, sometimes ambitious, but always mediocrity. 
Nor must it be supposed that the effect of Brummagem art does 
not extend beyond the Brummagem article. In art, in literature, 
as in morals—in short, in all things—the tone is taken from those 
which you live amongst and which you copy, whether you will or 
no: and the same stiffness and want of life which is the result of 
mechanographic or mechanoplastic means, in paper, silk, cotton, 
clay, or metal, is caught more or less in every branch of art. All 
ornamentation, outline, design, form or figure produced by ma- 
chinery, whether the medium be block, mould, type, or die, may 
be compared to music ground by a barrel-organ:—good tones, 
time well observed, not a false note or a blunder, but a total 
absence of the qualities without which harmony palls upon the 
ear. You never hear the soul of the performer, the expression 
and feeling, speaking in the melody.—Even in that branch which 
is considered by many as art itself, enyraving, the best judges all 
declare that, so far from benefiting art, the harm it has done has 
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been incalculable, substituting a general system of plagiarism in 
place of invention ;* and if such was'the opinion of Lanzi and 
Cicognara, who only knew the processes of wood and copper en- 
graving, what will not be the result of the means of multiplying 
the metallic basis, and fixing the fleeting sunbeam; which are now 
opening upon us by means of chemical science ?—Steam-engine 
and furnace, the steel plate, the roller, the press, the Daguerreo- 
type, the Voltaic battery, and the lens, are the antagonist principles 
of art; and so long as they aré permitted to rule, so long must art be 
evented from ever taking root again in the affections of mankind. 
t may continue to afford enjoyment to those who are severed in 
spirit from the multitude: but the masses will be quite easy 
without it. Misled by the vain and idle confidence which we 
place in human intellect and human faculties, we strive with 
childlike ignorance, though not with childlike simplicity, to unite 
the qualities of different, even discordant stages of society. We 
wish to possess the native energy of a simple state, and the luxury 
of the highest graile of civilisation ; but we strive in vain; the 
assigned bounds cannot be overpassed. We must be content with 
the good we have: and, whilst we triumph in the ‘ results of 
machinery, we must not repine if one of these results be the 
paralysis of the imaginative faculties of the human mind. 
Whatever may have been the case in other parts of Italy nearer 
to the dominions of the eastern emperors, the influetice of Byzan- 
tine art in Tuscany was of no great moment in éssentials. Its 
type may be traced in painting; though perhaps not so extensively 
as is usually assumed. The opinion, for example, that Busketto, 
the architect of the Duomo of Pisa, was a Greek—arose, if the 
truth must be told, from our friend Vasari’s inability to read and 
construe the inscription in front of the building. 
Of Romanesque architecture, a style so splendidly and co- 





* ¢ Sarebbe un problema da discutersi se la straordinaria voga che in quest’ epoca ha 
avuto in Italia e dappertutto I’ incisione, abbia apportato maggiori danmi, o pid sensibili 
utilita alle arti. Ognuno certamente noterd come con questo mezzo ingegnoso siansi 
diffuse maggiormente le invenzioni e composizioni che possono avere servito a migliorare 
il gusto, rendendo di publica ragione cid che era soltanto oggetto di privata ricchezza, 
e risparmiando agli studiosi il far lunghi viaggi per formarsi un’ idea delle esimie 

oduzioni degli uomini in tutti i luoghi, in tutte le eti. Ma d’ altronde I’ originalita 

elle invenzioni, ha ella fatto in cid alcun guadagno, o non ha_piuttosto immensamente 
perduto per la troppa facilita con cui gli artisti hanno scorso sulle opere altrui? I quali 
talvolta per non mettere a prova le forze del proprio ingegno, sono caduti in vero ae 
colla tranquilla persuasione d’ aver imitato i grandi modelli,’ &c. &c. &e.—Cicognara, 
~< della poe pers vii. 23—30. 
e quote textually from Cicognara, because his work is not of common occurrence. 
Lanzi, iibro i, ¢. 3, is equally decided in his opinion that the advance of engraving has 
been the cause of the decline of painting. 
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piously displayed at Lucca and Pisa, only two examples of any 
importance now remain in Florence or its contorni. San’ Miniato 
al Monte,* one of these structures, was built about 1080. It 
should be visited early in the mornmg, when the singular, perhaps 
unique, curiosity which it offers, the alabaster windows in the 
apsis, are illuminated by the rising sun; then they glow with rosy 
light—but when the sun ceases to dart on them, they are dull and 
obscure. The other is the Chiesa de’ Santi Apostoli, which, 
according to the inscription testifying the facts, was built by 
Charlemagne after his return from Rome, and consecrated hy 
Archbishop Turpin, in the presence of those two veracious wit- 
nesses, Rowland and Oliver. The church, a basilica upon a 
very small scale, is however of remote medieval antiquity; and 
the very early tradition, attributing the structure to the ‘ Reali di 
Francia, false as it is, proves that when the latter was adopted, 
the original time of its foundation had been long forgotten. The 
circular arches rise from pillars whose capitals display an imitation 
of the Composite order; and the stranger should examine if 
attentively and considerately, for we shall see hereafter how this 
rude model was destined to possess a great influence in the 
revival of art. 

The pleasure which the mind receives from architecture is of a 
very complex nature: it is a sensation in which mere beauty of 
form is only one element ; certainly one of great importance, yet 
by no means paramount. For it is as a memorial of the state and 
condition of the people, as the visible embodying of the moral and 
physical condition of the nation, that architecture possesses its 
chief positive value; and it is perhaps from these latter causes 
that the structures of Florence derive their principal charm. You 
can tell at once that they are natives; they possess appropriateness 
and originality, qualities which redeem almost every defect short 
of absolute absurdity. 

It is impossible to imagine any object more lovely than the view 
of Florence, her palaces, her domes, her towers, from any of the 
heights by which the city is commanded; but when within, the 
epithet of ‘ La Bella’ may not appear so appropfiate as many 
others which might have been chosen. ‘L’ Altiera’ would, per- 
haps, suit Florence better ; for in the general aspect of the streets 
and buildings, the feeling which most predominates is that of stern 
and sober dignity. The streets are narrow, shaded by lofty and 
solid palaces, all partaking more or less of a castellated type. 
The walls of these buildings are very frequently raised in bosses 
or rustic work, a mode of masonry, which, if not absolutely in- 





* Mr. Willis has given a scientific description of this curious building. 
vented 
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vented by Brunelleschi, was yet so frequently employed, by him 
and his school in these structures, as to become almost a charac- 
teristicof the Tuscan style. This is the term employed by Vasari, 
very expressive of the thing, but unfortunately sounding so like 
the ‘ Tuscan order,’ that it cannot be adopted without danger of 
ambiguity; and perhaps we may be allowed to designate as the 
Florentine style that peculiar character or aspect which the build- 
ings present until the accession of Cosmo J., when they became 
more analogous to those of other parts of northern Italy. A pro- 
fusion of iron work adds, in our eyes at least, to the prison-like 
appearance of the palaces, which is again increased by the compa- 
rative scarcity of the windows and the smallness of their apertures 
—a mullion, or pillar, very generally dividing their deeply recessed 
arched concaves. The Gothic churches are also ponderous, un- 
relieved by the arches of the flying buttresses or the varied out- 
lines of foliaged pinnacles, and partaking of the solid and massy 
character of the civil buildings. Very many of the facades are 
unfinished, displaying huge uncouth masses of dingy brick : and in 
the species of stone and marble generally employed, the prevail- 
ing tints, though always rich, are often of very dark and almost 
funeral hue. Yet the bright sky conquers all semblance of gloom. 
There is much appearance of age, but none of decay. 

Modern Florence forms an irregular pentagon, unequally di- 
vided by the Arno, sometimes shallow and sluggish, sometimes 
rushing down from his mountains with irresistible fury. Three 
quartiert are on the north, and one on the south side of the 
river. The ancient city was wholly on the north, and an atten- 
tive observer may yet find indications of the successive enlarge- 
ments which the municipal boundary has sustained. 

The Primo Cerchio, or nucleus of Florence, was confined within 
narrow limits, forming nearly a rectangle, of which the frontage 
towards the Arno was comprised between two of the present 
bridges (Ponte Vecchio and Ponte della Trinita), a distance of 


about 400 yards, and extending from north to south about 600. 


more, the ancient church of the Apostoli being just without the 
ambit of the walls, and the Duomo or Cathedral (also called 
Santa Reparata or Santa Maria del Fiore) being just within. 
This was probably the precinct of the original Roman colony. 
The first distinct historical notice of Florence is found in the 
Annals of Tacitus, in relation to the embassy sent by the Floren- 
tines to Rome, A.D. 10, for the purpose of presenting their peti- 
tion to the Senate against the proposed diversion of the Chiana 
into the Arno, a scheme devised for diminishing the then frequent 
overflowings of the Tiber, but by which operation the danger their 
district 
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district sustained from inundation would have been increased. 
A few indications of the existence of Florence after the barbarian 
invasions can be traced, but the history of the city is exceedingly 
obscure. Modern criticism equally rejects the legends of the 
foundation of Florence by the Roman Senate upon the site of the 
camp of King Fiorino, after the destruction of Fiesole, and the 
tales of its desolation under Attila, and of its restoration by 
Charlemagne. It appears, however, to have continued increasing 
in prosperity under the government of the celebrated Countess 
Matilda ; and Florence in that early age still retained, at least in 
the opinion of the poet, those virtues which abandoned her in the 
days of her prosperity. The passage in which Dante expatiates 
upon the simplicity of the ‘good old days,’—days which re- 
cede from us like the rainbow if we attempt to approach them— 
is singularly pathetic, its beauty not being in the least diminished 
by the homely quaintness of the picture drawn by the exile, speak- 
ing in the person of Messer Cacciaquida, his venerated ancestor. 


* Fiorenza dentro della cerchia antica, 
Ond’ ella toglie ancdra e terza e nona, 
Si stava in pace, sobria e pudica. 

Non avea catenella, non corona, 

_Non donne contigiate, non cintura 

Che fosse a veder pid che la persona. 
Non faceva, nascendo, ancor paura 

La figtia al padre, che ’il tempo e la dote 

Non fuggian quinci e quindi la misura. 
Non avea case di famiglia vote : 

Non v’ era giunto ancor Sardanapalo 

A mostrar cid che ’n camera si puote. 
Non era vinto ancora Montemalo 

Dal vostro Uccellatojo, che com’ é vinto 

Nel montar su, cosi sara nel calo, 
Bellincion Berti vid’ io andar cinto 

Di cuojo e d’ osso, e venir dallo specchio 

La donna sua sanza ’l viso dipinto : 
E vidi quel de’ Nerli e quel del Vecchio 

Esser contenti alla pelle scoverta, 

E le sue donne al fuso ed al pennecchio. " 
O fortunate ! e ciascuna era certa 

Della sua sepoltura ; ed ancor nulla 

Era per Francia nel letto deserta. 
L’una vegghiava a studio della culla, 

E consolando usava |’ idioma 

Che pria li padri e le madri trastulla : 
L’altra traendo alla rocca la chioma, 

Favoleggiava con la sua famiglia 

De’ Trojani e di Fiesole e di Roma. 

VOL. LXVI. NO. CXXXII. Zz Saria 
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Saria tenuta allor tal maraviglia 
Una Cianghella, un Lapo Salterello, 
Qual or saria Cincinnato e Corniglia.’ * 
Paradiso XV. 98—129. 

The indwellers of the Primo Cerchiv are supposed to have 
been the Roman colonists, subjugated by the barbarians, but 
yet retaining what we should term their corporate existence. 
Many powerful and noble families from the adjoining country, 
principally, as it is thought, of Lombard lineage, or of the races of 
the conquerors, had, however, been from time to time settling 
themselves about the city, in the different borghi which grew up 
around it. These appear to have been very small vills or knots 
of habitations, which were gradually aggregated to the commu- 
nity; and in 1078 it was decreed that the whole population should 
be included within the walls of the Secondo Cerchio, of which the 
Avs» frontage extends from the Ponte alla Carraja to the Ponte 
alle Grazie, about double the length of the first enclosure. 

In the Primo Cerchio, the narrowness and complexity of the 








* We quote with pleasure from the excellent version of Mr. Merivale—why does he 
not attempt the grateful labour of giving us a complete translation ?— 
§ Florence, inclosed within that ancient round, 
That = rte to morn and even or a 
Sober and cl , in pristine peace was found. 
Her dames nor carkanet nor crown did wear, 
Nor ’broider’d shoon; nor did the fair one’s zone 
Attract the gazer, than herself more fair. 
Nor yet a daughter's birth made fathers groan 
With thinking of the marriage and the dower, 
Earlier in years, and more in measure grown. 
No houses then, in faction’s vengeful hour, 
Were desert made; no soft ian wight 
Yet taught lascivious arts in lady’s bower : 
Nor yet the traveller saw a statelier sight 
In Amo’s vale, than Tiber’s: soon to be 
Lower in fall, as loftier in our height. 
Then might you Bellincione Berti see 
In bone-clasped leathern belt; and, from her glass, 
His dame, with face unvarnished, follow free ; 
The lords of Nerli and of Vecchio pass 
In plain buff jerkin for their only wear, 
And arm’d with distaff every high-born lass. 
Thrice happy !—sure sepulchral rites to share 
In native soil, and none yet left bd nae 
A lonely couch, exchanged for ic air. 
Her cradled charge with matron watchfulness, 
One lull'd asleep to the selfsame strains that, troll'd 
From infant lips, are wont the sires to bless— 
Another at her wheel grave legends told, 
To entertain her circling family, 
ome Of Rome, or Fiesole, or Dliutn old. 
It had been then far greatér prodigy 
A shameless quean, or ermined knave, to meet, 
Than Cato or Cornelia now to see.’ 
Merivale’s Poems, vol. ii. pp. 242, 243. 
streets, 
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streets, or father of the alleys, mark the anticht condensation of 
the population, crowdéd round the fane of their tutelary San 
Giovanni ; and the first and thé second circle were both thickly 
studded with the towers of the nobility, varying from 120 to 150 
braccia in height; at once the tokens of aristocracy and the means 
of abusing aristocrati¢ power. Hence in the great revolution of 
1250, which, a8 we have observed, established the democracy of 
Florefice, it was ordained that all these towers should be reduced 
to the height of 50 braccia, an injunction which was rigidly éxe- 
cuted ; and these truncated dungeons were afterwards either de- 
molished, or incorporated in other buildings, Very remarkable and 
noble towers of this description yet exist at Oneglia on the Riviera, 
and, above all; at San Gimigniano ;* bold, majestic, and crenellated, 
looking like an army of giants ; whilst Florence only retains one, 
the Torre de’ Girolami, situated at the angle of a street, near the 
Mercato Nuovo ; and where, according to the popular belief, San 
Zenobio, the bishop of Florence, who flourished in the fourth 
century, was born; from which legend it is also called his tower. 
Antiquarian zeal has, as is often the case, bid higher than popular 
credulity, and this massy, Gothicised relic has been quoted as an 
Etruscan building ; but it is very evidently not older than the 
twelfth century, with some alterations of a later date. It is suffi- 
ciently curious as one of the very few relics of the early republic 
which can now be discerned. 

The Terzo Cerchio, or that of thé existing walls, which include 
the oltre Arno, was begun in 1299, and completed about 1327. 
Arnolfo, the most celebrated of the Gothic architects of Italy, 
gave the plans and designs. In the usual spirit of magnificence 
which distinguished the republic, it was decreed that at the 
distance of every 200 braccia there should be a tower 40 braccia 
in height,} intended as well for beauty as for defence ; and some 
were much loftier. Giovanni Villani, the historian, was director 
of the works: and he has described them with delight and pride. 
The aspect of the portion of the city in this last and outward zone 
differs much from that of the first and second circles. It wants 
their early historical monuments; but here are the cotivents 
of friars, whose orders did not rise or become of importance until 
after the building of the second circuit, and who, winning favour 
from great and small, here obtained the extensive sites which 
many yet enjoy. Instead of the narrow and tortuous lanes of the 
ancient city, you here find straight and well-planned streets, maiiy 

* San Gimigniano is on the road from Certaldo to Colle, and will amply reward 
the traveller if he makes this digression from the beaten track. The towers of Pavia, and 


those of Bologria, the Garisenda, and the Asinelli, ate of the same kind as those of Tus- 
cany, but much less beautiful. 


+ The braccia is, inches 21-60: 100 feet are therefore about 554 braccia. f 
z2 0 
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of which, however, existed as borghi before they were taken into 
the town. Of these the Via Larga is the principal : yet even in 
this most modern portion, the character of the city is sober dignity 
rather than splendour. The citizens took a larger measure than 
they were able to fill: within the extensive circumference of the 
works there is yet much void ground ; and in the oltr’ Arno nearly 
half is occupied by the grand ducal garden of Boboli. 
The walls, which mark this last enlargement of the city, continue 
- entire and unbroken throughout the whole extent, excepting where 
the more modern citadels of the Belvedere and the Fortezza da 
Basso have been inserted. Generally they retain their battlements ; 
but unfortunately the towers which ornamented their circuit have 
generally been demolished, or lowered to the level of the cur- 
tain: in their original condition they were much more beautiful. 
‘ These towers,’ says the historian Varchi, who had seen them in 
his younger days, ‘ encircled the city like a garland.’ They were 
demolished in 1527, when the Florentines were menaced by the 
imperial army under the renegade Bourbon. This was about the 
era when the modern system of fortification may be said to have 
been invented in Italy ; and outworks being cast up by the cele- 
brated engineer Antonio di San Gallo, it was thought that the 
ancient towers rather diminished than increased the defensibleness 
of the city. The most perfect are on the southern side of the oltr’ 
Arno ; and the walk beneath their shade, as they rise in great 
masses, winding along the brow of the hill, is full of picturesque 
beauty. Yet, even where the walls have lost their towers, they are 
not without grandeur, particularly when, as viewed from any of 
the adjoining heights, they are seen to divide and to mark out the 
city, severing its varied structures from the sweet and bright 
country by which they are surrounded. 

There may be some doubts as to the names of the masters, but 
there can be none as to the fact, that Gothic architecture, or rather 
a modification of the Gothic style, was introduced into Tuscany 
from Germany. Tedesco is the appellation which it bore and 
bears, and in all its concomitants it has the token of a sudden 
origin: for nothing in the nature of a transition style can be dis- 
cerned, In the adaptation of this style, Arnolfo attained greater 
excellence than any of his contemporaries. About the close 
of the thirteenth century, the Florentines, who had hitherto 
neglected the adornment of their city, became suddenly anxious 
to render its appearance a testimony of their increasing power 
and wealth. Arnolfo, appointed Capo-Maestro del Comune, 
was intrusted with the duty of rendering the city of the Lily 
worthy of the pride of her opulent and warlike children: and, by 

_ariformazione, or decree, made in 1294, he was directed to make a 
model 
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model or design for the rebuilding of Santa Reparata, such that it 
should not be surpassed, either in size or beauty, by the produc- 
tion of any other man’s industry or powers; and truly did they 
testify that, ‘by the wisest of the city, it had been said and advised 
in public and private, that nought should be attempted by the 
community unless the determination were adopted with one heart 
and mind.’ As the building now stands, it is the result of the 
labour of successive architects ; yet on the whole, it continues to 
bear the impress of the original design. Arnolfo sought not the 
complexity of the tramontane Gothic; and, as at Genoa, the 
general aspect of the building can leave no reasonable doubt but 
that the architect was in some degree influenced by the taste of the 
Saracenic buildings of Egypt and Syria. From them he bor- 
rowed the bands and compartments of coloured marble, so much 
censured by the popinjay tribe of hypercritics, and yet so truly 
splendid. A single mullion divides the lofty narrow windows ; 
and throughout the building, the effect is produced by the size and 
importance of the parts, rather than by their decorations or mul- 
tiplicity. Of the great members.composing the edifice, the chief 
was to be the cupola, rising immediately from the central octagon. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that no such feature as a dome 
is found in any real Gothic cathedral; and the nearest model 
was perhaps the cupola of San Giovanni, the celebrated baptis- 
tery, close at hand. The original era of this latter structure is 
one of the most vexed questions of Florentine archeology: but 
even the reverend shade of Theodolinda (to whom it is attributed) 
must not tempt us to discuss such a theme. It is clear, however, 
that the plan of San Giovanni greatly resembled the Pantheon ; 
and that when Arnolfo proposed to crown his structure with an 
adaptation of this model, he anticipated Michael Angelo in his 
boldness as well as his fate ; each master having sunk into his 
honoured grave without having completed his design. That Ar- 
nolfo could have fulfilled his intentions is indubitable: when he 
died, in 1300, he left a complete model of the whole building, in- 
cluding the cupola. This model is unfortunately destroyed ; but 
representations of it are introduced in several ancient paintings : 
amongst others, in the frescoes of Simone Memmiin Santa Maria 
Novella ; and from these we can ascertain how nearly it corre- 
sponded with the present structure. ‘The works, at various in- 
tervals, were resumed by those great masters, Giotto and Orcagna ; 
but the Florentines were delayed and hindered by other matters, 
The unanimous will, so emphatically counselled by the « Riforma- 
ztone’'—a beautiful theory upon paper—can never subsist under a 
democracy. Sometimes money fell short, and sometimes a good 
heart to the work; and sixty years elapsed without any material 

progress 
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‘progress having heen made, till it became a proyerb in Florence, 
such and such a thing will he done when Santa Maria de? Fiore 
is finished,” The bright flame of popular enthusiasm was ex- 
tinguished, until the one man arose by whom it was to be revived. 

The interval produced individuals of the greatest talent, but 
who in architecture did not alter the general taste and feeling. 
As ‘an architect, Giotto was of the schaol of Arnolfo; some- 
‘what more elaborate and elegant, but not exhibiting any change 
of principle. Orcagna, wha, like Michael Angelo, was painter, 
seulptor, architect, and poet, possessed more originality. Had the 
Florentine Gothic style continued to make progress, that invented 
hy Oreagna would, as exemplified in ‘ Or’ San’ Michele,’ have borne 
the same relation to its predecessors that the florid Gothic does 
to the simple Gothic in England, The principal characteristic 
ef Orcagna is the reintroduction, if indeed it can ever be said to 
have been abandoned, of the circular arch, employed with great 
effect in the ‘ Loggia de’ Lanzi;’ but all the ornament is Tedesco ; 
and although in Orcagna’s works of painting and sculpture there is 
much more maturity of design than in his predecessors, still we 
cannot trace any influence of what is usually termed classical art.* 
He and they were attaining excellence through a read of their 
own. This is peculiarly evident in the ideality of the allegories 
which they adopted, and which are so truly in keeping with the 
religion and. with the opinions of the age. In this respect 
the cenceptions of Giptto are pre-eminently poetical, Faith, 
trampling on a horoscope, and displaying the creed, is far more 
gongenial te a Christian monument than any loan from the icono- 
logy of heathenism : but another impulse was about to be given, 
of which the first effects imparted vigour, though bearing within it 
the germs of premature decay. 

‘What man has done, man can do,’ is one of those fallacious 
truisms with which grown-up folks bore poor schoolboys, and 
think themselves very wise. They are usually administered in 
the horrible shape of ‘round-hand’ copies: and it makes our 
knuckles ache to remember them.—Man can only do ‘what 





* Brunelleschi’s drawings for the centering are stillin existence. They were first pub- 
lished by Nelli in 1753, and repeated by Bouchard and D’Azincourt. An architectural 
description of the Duomo, combining an actual survey, with the information to be derived 

the documents, which exist in great abundance, would produce a work of extra- 
ordinary interest and importance. Various selections and extracts from the records of 
the Dttomo have been given by Richa and Bouchard; but in the present advanced state 
of archeological inquiry much more is required. The contracts are exceedingly curious. 
Although Brunelleschi had been already entrusted with the cupola, still the lantern 
was to be erected by competition. The competitors for this portion were six, and the 
models were referred to a committee com’ of two architects, two painters, two gold- 
smiths, one ‘arithmeticus,’ and two citizens, who awarded, as was to bé expected, in 
favour of Brunelleschi, It is a most amusing specimen of the maccaronic Latw dialect, 
man 
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man has done’ when he has a mind to do it; and the study 
of the heathen idol as a model was so irreconcileable with 
the Christian religion, that it was impossible for any Christian 
man to bring himself to such a worship as the duty of art is 
supposed to require. In the earlier ages, the Church was lite- 
rally founded upon the ruins of paganism. The most costly 
and graceful works of Grecian art were broken into frag- 
ments, and buried in the foundations of the basilica or the 
monastery. There is no reason to conceal or to extenuate these 
deeds, as if they were objects of regret or shame. It is a yio- 
lation of truth to explain away or to censure this conduet on 
the part of the primitive Christian priesthood. Their duty was 
the propagation of Christianity. As long as the visible signs 
of heathenism remained, they would, while any remembrance 
of the false worship yet lived or lingered, be constantly the 
causes of apostacy and offence, delusions to the weak, sources 
of sorrow to the strong. And in the same manner as, in our age, 
the missionary in Polynesia is compelled to burn the hideous ido} 
of the Morai, so was it imperative upon the bishop to cast down 
the Jove or the Venus, not less abominable, if tried by the only 
true test, or less affronting to the glory of the Most High. So 
long as this sincere and pious feeling, or any tradition of it, sub- 
sisted, all study of the antique was repelled: but various causes 
had been silently concurring to effect that great change, which, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, came over the human 
mind, by the development in Italy of the most ardent desire for 
classical literature, immediately followed by affection searcely less 
ardent for classical art. 

The first objects of antiquity to which any regard was paid, were 
engraved gems. They were useful as seals, and were also valued, 
if not for the workmanship yet for the substance, and as such 
were often employed, however incongruously, in the deco- 
ration of shrines and sacred vessels. The shrine of the Three 
Kings at Cologne is a remarkable instance of this practice: and 
not less are those in the treasury of Aix-la-Chapelle, where, 
by the side of Greek and Roman intaglios, are many Babylonian 
and Sassanian gems, gifts probably offered by the Caliph to Char- 
lemagne. Others, particularly cameos, were prized on account of 
their supposed magical or medicinal properties. About the 14th 
eentury, the increasing propensity to the study of astrology and 
alchemy revived somewhat. of ancient heathen iconology, though 
in a rude way, Apollo and Diana, proscribed as deities, were 
tolerated as types of the sun and the moon; and Mercury, bear- 
ing his caduceus, might be portrayed without any scruple at the 
head of the mystic formula of the alcahest, although rejected as a 
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demon elsewhere. A further and more generally popular ad- 
vance towards a toleration of paganism was made by the adoption 
of classical imagery in vernacular poetry, either in narrative, or in 
the pleasant guise of allegory; familiarising the reader with the 
attributes, and teaching him to seek for the forms, of the deities of 
Olympus. 

But stronger and more effective than all these causes, was the 
inborn, traditional veneration, for the Roman name. We are only 
now beginning to understand the continuity of political existence, 
subsisting between the Roman empire and the kingdoms which 
sprung forth from the great Fourth Monarchy, the young stems 
sprouting from the old trunk with renewed vitality. When the 
barbarians subdued, or rather were absorbed by the Roman em- 
pire, they themselves submitted to the majesty of her laws. Her 
imperial monuments ruled their minds, and, for the first ages at 
least, furnished them with models, however imperfectly followed, 
for such structures as theyraised. This adaptation, however, was 
principally confined to architecture; and the discovery of the 
Gothic style, a phenomenon deeply connected with a new moral 
feeling in Christendom, partially drove back for a time the recol- 
lection of the Roman world, when new political sentiments arose, 
which again rendered ancient Rome present and living in men’s 
minds, and led to the desire of investing their outward world in its 
costume. With us, the admiration we entertain for republican 
Rome is an artificial, school-bred enthusiasm, founded simply 
upon books, and without any congeniality. But, in the middle 
ages, it was unsought, the result of habits and opinions naturally 
germinating in men’s minds. 

These feelings were the more powerful in consequence of their 
arising from two opposite sources ;—Ghibelline and Guelf—the 
partisans of lofty monarchy and of popular liberty participated 
equally in the sentiments, which rendered Rome the culminating 
oa of the aspirations of mankind. From the time of Frederick 

arbarossa, the Emperors had been labouring tosupport and extend 
their authority by identifying themselves with the Czsars. In this 
attempt the jurists, men at once the organs and the despots of public 
opinion, powerfully supported them; and the institutions and 
policy of the Roman empire, or at least as far as the corpus juris 
preserved them, became interwoven in theory and practice with 
the constant and daily transactions of society—But not less 
active had these reminiscences become amongst the popular 
party. The great cities in southern Gaul traced their muni- 
cipal institutions to the Roman age; and as their strength in- 
creased during the great republican developments of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, they had become the prouder of 
i their 
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their republican lineage. In the free cities of Italy the same 
reverence and affection subsisted; but the great revival of these 
sentiments was effected at Rome. Checked and restrained, but never 
dormant, and often obtaining a real and effective political existence, 
this seeking of the spirit of Rome expanded into the most gor- 
geous and enthusiastic character when Petrarch sat crowned with 
laurel on the Capitol, whilst the grey ruins echoed with the shouts 
of freedom—‘ Viva lo popolo Romano! Viva lo Senatore! Dio la 
mantegna in libertade !—and when the Tribune unfolded his 
banner, displaying the effigy of the triumphant mistress of the 
world. 

Now it was from such union of the reminiscences of Rome with 
practical politics that men began to take an interest in the remains 
of Roman art, which they never would have felt had they con- 
sidered antiquities merely as objects of curiosity. Frederick II. 
impressed a close imitation of the imperial type upon his coins, 
not because it was elegant, but because it was recommended to 
him as exemplifying the authority which he claimed. Rienzi built 
his house of fragments taken from the edifices raised by the people 
whose pre-eminence he attempted to revive. Petrarch formed the 
first collection of medals, as exhibiting the token of the power and 
intellect which he revered, A taste thus began to form itself for 
antiquity, not pedantic or extraneous, but arising from habits of 
thought, and which, when the era arrived, enabled, or rather com- 
pelled them to assimilate the architecture and arts of Rome with 
their state of society. 

The rays—if we may employ this metaphor—which are to pro- 
duce human invention and science, pass through the atmosphere 
without heating it, until the individual appears who is destined 
to collect them into a focus, and to kindle the pile. This indi- 
vidual, with respect to architecture, was ‘ Filippo di Ser Brunel- 
lesco di Lippo Lapi,’ born 1377. His father and his grand- 
father before him were notaries: but Pippo had no affection for 
the inkhorn which hung at their girdles, and he was placed as 
apprentice to a goldsmith, a craft, which, in the manner before 
mentioned, he practised with great success. No one could set a 
gem with more taste and skill than Pippo. He also worked and 
chased many shrines ‘and basso-relievos in silver, of which some 
specimens exist, the most remarkable being a portion of the fine 
altar-table in the cathedral of Pistoia. Filippo was exceedingly 
well versed in mechanics, and manufactured clocks, which were 
equally valued for their goodness and their beauty. Perspective, 
which hitherto was scarcely understood, he reduced to. its true 
rules, so that he may be said to be the inventor of the science. 

Upon 
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Upon this point, Vasari is precise. Brunelleschi was a most elo- 
quent expositor of the Bible. He excelled in that species of inlay- 
ing which is termed intarsiatura ; and as a sculptor he exhibited 
extraordinary cleverness, but his main yocation he felt to be archi- 
teeture, and upon this he concentrated his talent, making every 
other acquirement subservient to his favourite art. 

Brunelleschi had two great and absorbing conceptions— aveva 
in se due concetti grandissimi:—the one was the restoration of 
ancient architecture, by which he hoped to gain as much honour 
as ever had been won by Giotto or by Cimabue; the other was 
the completion of Santa Maria del Fiore, which seemed to stand 
in mockery of all modern skill. He had repaired to Rome 
in company with Donatello, and he employed himself with 
the utmost diligence in studying the remains of Roman art, 
making excavations in search of fragments, an employment which 
caused him and his companions to be considered as seekers of 
treasure by art geomantic, or adepts of the Dousterswivel breed. 
He not only drew every building of importance, but also the 
minuter and minutest details, carefully studying and examining 
their construction, But with the object which he had in view, 
his attention was most particularly directed to the Roman vyault- 
ings, especially to that of the Pantheon; aad thus he learned the 
lessons which he soon practised with such wonderful skill. 

Brunelleschi supported himself at Rome by working at his 
trade: but the air disagreed with him, and in a good hour his 
friends persuaded him to return to Florence, in the year 1407, 
where he was immediately employed, not in any new erections, 
but in repairing some buildings which were in an unsafe con- 
dition. Inthe same year the‘ operai,’ or building trustees of the 
Duomo, thought about going on with the fabric, and a meeting 
was held of skilful workmen. Filippo gave in his plans, and 
declared boldly that, if they would allow him to follow his own 
course, he would undertake to finish the cupola; but the zeal of 
the ‘ operai’ slackened, and it was not till 1420, when they deter- 
mined to resume the work in earnest, that a meeting (in masonic 
language, a chapter) was held of the principal masters, not only of 
Tuscany and Lombardy, but from beyond the Alps. The space 
to be covered by the cupola was so much larger than the spread 
of any vaulting which had yet been attempted, that the execution 
of Arnolfo’s plan appeared almost impracticable; and various 
schemes for completing the fabric were proposed, some very idle. 
Brunelleschi suggested the centering which he afterwards carried 
into effect, and detailed his proposed mode of construction. As 
he proceeded, the worthy magistrates and other substantial citizens 
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composing the building committee, eavilled and objected ; and the 
more Bunelleschi tried to make them understand, the more 
teazing and irrelevant questions did they ask, and the more doubts 
did they raise. He grew angry, and so did they. They gaye him 
his dismissal over and over again. Brunelleschi would not go, 
until, by an ‘order of the Board,’ the young men, the donzelli, 
or ushers, lifted him fairly off his legs, and carried him bodily out 
of the audience-chamber, as one who was crazed. The original 
account is so characteristic, that it must be inserted :—‘ Laonde, 
licenziatolo parecchie volte, alla fine non volendo partire, fu por- 
tato di peso da i donze}li loro fuori dell’ udienza, tenendolo del 
tutto pazzo. —The immediate sequel to this adventure proves the 
true grandeur of Brunelleschi’s mind, eyen more than his stu- 
pendous powers in architecture. His ruling idea was the com- 
pletion of the work to which he had devoted his talent. To evety- 
thing else he was insensible. He was too proud to be offended. 
He scorned the scorn which he had encountered, worked more 
carefully at his designs, and, having obtained a hearing, he wrote 
a report, simply stating his plans, which he presented to the 
magistrates by whom he had been so slighted and affronted. 
They were conquered by his steadiness ef purpose. The work 
was given to Brunelleschi, though not without encountering many 
difficulties from the bricks and stones, but far more from the flesh 
and blood with which he had to deal. 

Every Englishman will assuredly begin by comparing the 
Duomo at Florence, and all similar edifices, with our metropolitan 
Cathedral. Unquestionably none surpass, perhaps none equal, 
Saint Paul’s in elegance of form and in effect of altitude. Wren’s 
eye for harmony of proportion is unrivalled: but it must be 
recollected that the dome of St. Paul’s is not a dome, but a 
roof of timber, shielded with lead, and built round a brick cone, 
exactly like a glass furnace. Skill for skill, our countryman is 
not inferior to Brunelleschi; but in the Florentine cupola we 
behold pure and scientific vaulting, and though the absolute 
height he less than St. Peter's, yet, as a dome, it is the largest in 
the world, This will appear fram the measurements below.* 

The finest and most characteristic view of the exterior is obtained 
from the south-west. Here the proportions of the dome, rising 
from amidst the smaller cupolas by which it is surrounded, can best 
be appreciated. The elevation of the cupola upon the drum which 
forms its base is the result of the boldness of Brunelleschi; for, 





* St. Peter's. Sta. Maria. 

Braccia. Braccia. 
- 227 - Ditto - - + - 202 
Cupola, lantern, balland cross - - - - 100 - Ditto - - - - 104 
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according to the original plan of Arnolfo, the cupola was to have 
sprung from the arches within. The general combination of the 
smaller surrounding cupolas, the projecting bracketed balus- 
trades, and the gay and varied compartments of the marbles 
which cover the walls, all concur in giving so Asiatic an aspect to 
the building, that it is difficult, as we have already observed, to 
resist the supposition that many of the ideas here embodied may 
have been borrowed from the Syrian Arabs or their disciples in 
the far East: thus much may at least be asserted, that the style 
approximates much more closely to the mosques of Egypt, and 
the Moslem’ edifices of Hindostan, than to any cathedral which 
Arnolfo could have seen on the borders of the Rhine. Over one 
of the south side doors is an Annunciation in mosaic by Orcagna, 
all glittering in the sun with its gold ground and brilliant blue 
and green and red colours ; this is Christian of course in its design, 
but possessing an Alhambra gaiety and brilliancy. 

ithin the duomo all is solemn and severe; plain, almost to 
nakedness—and dark—-for the very fulness and richness of the 
brilliant painted glass adds to the gloom—a gloom doubly felt as 
you enter this shadowy pile with your eyes all dazzled by the 
bright hot sun; and the monuments and sculpture, though nume- 
rous in reality, seem scanty in proportion to the extent of the 
area. The impression of size is much enhanced by the vast pro- 
portions of the four arches which in three steps stretch along the 
whole length of the nave. But the great merit of Santa Maria 
consists in the impression given by the cupola of difficulties over- 
come: a sentiment which, quite abstracted from architectural 
beauty, always produces the strongest effect upon the observer's 
mind. 

But we must now advert shortly to the productions of Brunel- 
leschi as the restorer of Italian architecture. The great problem 
which he had to solve, was to retain the character which the rites 
and traditions of the spiritual church required in the material 
church, and yet unite this strict ecclesiastical character with so 
much as could be usefully borrowed from that of Roman art, 
This he accomplished with singular felicity, and his happy 
union of classical refinement and Christian feeling may justly 
entitle him to be considered as the Tasso of architecture. Tak- 
ing the old Lombard or Carlovingian church of the Apostoli as 
his model of general arrangement, he formed his interiors of 
arches resting upon columns, with the entablatures squared and 
interposed. This disposition of members, found only in some 
examples of the Lower Empire, of course is not consecrated by 
rule. But Brunelleschi did not profess to be guided by rule— 
neither did Michael Angelo after him; al] he sought was to im- 
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bibe the spirit and elegance of the patterns by which his taste 
had been formed. 

Santo Spirito, belonging to the Austin Friars, is perhaps the 
finest of the works of Brunelleschi, though, having been continued 
after his decease, it does not entirely agree with his design. 
For, as Vasari observes, in his odd emphatic language, the 
‘maledizione’ of those who fancy themselves more knowing 
than artists, operated in needless change and departure from the 
original design. Yet this appears to have taken place principally 
in some of the minor ornamental portions, and not to have affected 
the general conception, which is in the highest degree splendid 
and graceful. The plan of the interior forms a Latin cross; the 
side aisles, which are carried round the transepts, are formed by 
most elegant Corinthian columns, from which spring circular 
arches; a basilica of the middle ages, strictly catholic, but 
adorned by all the delicacy of work of Imperial Rome. In the 
plan there is a remarkable peculiarity and deviation from the 
usual proportions. The centre aisles of naves and transepts are 
double the width of the side aisles.. Therefore, at the extremities 
of each arm of the cross, there are four windows instead of the 
usual number of three, so that, in viewing the compartments, the 
centre ends with a column, and not with an arch and an aperture 
beyond. And, however irreconcileable to rule, the combinations 
of perspective offered by this portion of the edifice are most 
magical in their variety. 

As Santo Spirito now stands, the first column of the interior is 
supposed to have been raised in 1454; but much confusion has 
arisen in the history of the building in consequence of an older 
church which existed concurrently with the present one, and 
which was burnt in 1470—the fire being occasioned by some 
negligence in the management of the theatrical decorations of a 
mystery representing the descent of the Holy Ghost, a show ex- 
hibited upon the solemn entry of Giovanni Galeazzo, Duke of 
Milan. It is said that in this conflagration the autograph of the 
Decameron, bequeathed by Boccaccio to Fra Martino da Signa, 
and after his death to this convent, was consumed.—Certainly 
this was a strange and not a very edifying legacy. 

We must now quit, but with great regret, the ample field 
offered by Florentine architecture, and bestow a very few remarks 
upon the progress of sculpture in Tuscany.— Pisa, that ‘ vituperio 
delle genti,’ the rival of Florence in arts and arms, had in this 
branch of art the precedence both of time and skill. At avery 
early period, the Pisans became collectors, bringing home in their 
vessels various objects of ancient art from the shores of the 
Mediterranean, visited by them as merchants or as conquerors, 
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characters they so successfully conjoined. Antique columns 
were thus largely imported by them: and, brought from the 
shores of Africa and Asia Minor, they formed those forests 
of shafts of rich marble or of more precious materials which 
deck the Baptistery, the Campanile, the Duomo, and other 
splendid churches by which their city is adorned. Occasionally 
some of these objects seem to have been appropriated upon the 
supposition that they possessed a secret virtue or talismanic 
power. The Hippogryph, which has descended from the pin- 
nacle of the Duomo to the cloister of the Campo Santo, and whose 
Cufic inscriptions still baffle the skill of the orientalist, belongs 
without doubt to this class. Such also are the two shattered shafts 
of oriental porphyry which flank the eastern gate of San Giovanni at 
Florence. It was believed that, when the Florentines (1117) as- 
sisted the Pisans by guarding their city whilst their forcés were 
absent, dariiig the expedition which terminated by the conquest 
of Majorca, the victors offered to their alliés a choice of the 
trophies won in the island, certaii bronze gates, or two splendid 
columns of porphyry. The latter, being chosen, were duly trans- 
mitted té Floréiice, covéred with scarlet Goth; but, when the 
drapery was removed, they had lost all their beauty, for the rival 
republicans had spitefully passed the gift through the fire, ruining 
the polished and mirror-like surface; and hence, it is said, arose 
the proverb—* Fiorentini ciechi, Pisani traditori.’ * 

In our age of civilisation, when similar aéquisitions are made, 
we build them up in artificial ‘ruins,’ or we place them as a show 
in a museum; but at that period men attempted, however igno- 
rantly, to give back the fruits of their industry or success to the 
source which alone imparts industry or success to human faculties 
and energies. 

Ancient sarcophagi, also, were copiously brought home by the 
Pisans. These they employed as sepulchres, adding an inscrip- 
tion on the verge, or within the wreath or tablet which had con- 
tamed the epitaph of the Roman matron or senator. In the 
Campo Santo are several examples of tombs, thus employed as 
early as the éleventh century. At later periods; heraldic bearings 
and shields are introduced, forming strange combinations of me- 
dizeval and classical antiquity. Amongst thé monumerits so 

* This tradition which, like others that we shall have occasion to quote, is recorded 
by the Froissart of Tuscany, Giovanni Villani, was probably invented to account for 
the injured surface and dull hue of the broken shafts, which possibly were riever polished 
atall. They are now encircled and kept together by iron bands: for the piazza bein 
entirely filled with water during a violent storm in April, 1424, occasioned, as it shoul 
seem, by the bursting of a water-spout, conjoined to ah inundation of the Arno, the 
columns were undermined, thrown down, and broken by the fall, Above are the rusty 


links of the massy chain, which, borne away from the Porto Pisano in 1362, was here 
suspended in triumph. 
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transported is one of a Greco-Roman sculptor, and of which the 
beauty is as unquestionable as the subject is doubtful. Meleager 
and the Calydonian Boar, Hippolytus and Pheedra, and Atalanta 
starting for the chase, have all been discerned by antiquaries in 
the bold but mutilated bas-reliefs by which it is surrounded.* 
This sarcophagus, in which the remains of Beatrice, mother of 
the celebrated Countess Matilda, are still deposited, became, as 
it is said, the favourite study of the artist known by the name of 
Nicolo Pisano, whose first great work is the tomb of Saint 
Dominic at Bologna (erected about 1225), and who suddenly, as 
it were, and without any precursor, appeared to have imbibed 
the spirit of classical art. At this period, those whom we now 
denominate sculptors, were also architects, and formed, like the 
painters, a craftsmen’s guild, as Master masons or ‘ Lapicide.’ It 
is, therefore, almost superfluous to add that Nicolo practised in 
both callings. In architecture he became a pupil of the Tedeschi ; 
witness the magnificent church of the Frart at Venice, and the 
still more sumptuous church at Padua, dedicated in 1231 to Il 
Santo, who, we need not say, is St. Anthony. Both these are 
Gothic, but with many peculiarities. In the latter is a very re- 
markable attempt to unite the cupolas of St. Mark witha pointed 
style ; but it is to be observed that in none of his buildings is 
there any approach to that classical taste which so signally marks 
him asa sculptor. Probably the Italian Gothic, then in its vigour, 
and possessing a beauty of its own, though very different from the 
Transalpine, was sufficient to satisfy and fill his mind. Of his 
studies we know but little, nor much of his personal career, yet, 
if it be true that he was high in the favour of Frederick If., and 
employed by that emperor, we again find reason to ascribe some 
degrée of his affection for Roman art to the political feeling of 
the age. The sculptures of the pulpits of Pisa and Sienna are 
the most splendid examples of his skill. In all his compositions 
there is a general similarity in the grouping to the best Roman 
works—as, for example, the Trajan column—and in some par- 
ticular figures there is a direct adaptation of the antique ; but he is 
never in the slightest degree fettered by it ; all his conceptions are 
original : the cast of his characters is that of his own age, and 
yet, guided by a singular degree of tact, he avoids all uncouth com- 
binations ; even when in treating such subjects as the Last Judg- 
ment, he is not seduced out of the dignity of his art. 

Nicolo, who died in 1264; was succeeded by his son and pupil; 
Giovanni, who often followed his father with no inconsiderable 
siiccess : he imitated, however, rather than invented; he worked 
after a receipt, and he could not always apply the lessons he -had 





* Tt has been removed from the Duomo to the Campo Santo. 
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been taught. -Giovanni is often coarse and careless; and instead 
of the happy colouring of classical antiquity which distinguished 
his father, we find in him the beginning of that servility of imita- 
tion, by which, in the subsequent age, art was overlaid. As an 
architect he was successful ; and the beautiful oratory, or rather 
shrine of Santa Maria della Spina on the Lungo |’ Arno of Pisa, 
is an evidence of his skill: but it is much less Gothic than the 
buildings produced by his father, and without the richness and 
boldness of Orcagna’s style. 

The art of sculpture which had hitherto flourished at Pisa, 
_ Was now transplanted to Florence by that gifted individual, who, 
towards the beginning of the 14th century, is noticed in the account 
books of the Duomo of Pisa, and described as ‘ Andreuccio, the 
servant of Maestro Giovanni.’ This was between 1299 and 1305 ; 
but the man became his master’s partner, and he afterwards 
settled at Florence, where the best of his works are found. 
Andrea Pisano was also an excellent architect. It is not, how- 
ever, an agreeable passage in his history to find that he was much 
patronised by the bitter tyrant, Walter de Brienne, Duke of 
Athens, who employed Andrea to convert the Palazzo Vecchio, 
the seat of the republican magistracy, into a species of dungeon, 
and also to begin another strong fortress, the better to restrain the 
unruly community. Andrea’s demerits as an abettor of illegal 
despotism are now forgotten; and we value him by his most 
celebrated production, the brazen doors of San Giovanni, or the 
Baptistery, which, with the two others executed by Ghiberti, were 
declared by Michael Angelo worthy of being the gates of 
Paradise. They are certainly of extraordinary beauty ; but, at 
the same time, we must also acknowledge that this, and many 
other laudatory remarks proverbially attributed to Buonarotti, 
are quite as much proofs of his own tact, as of the merit of 
the work which called them forth. Instead of attempting to 
raise himself by depreciating the performances of others, he 
taught the public to admire and not to criticise, being assured, as 
every artist of merit must be, that the more pleasure be taken in 
art in general, the greater will be the share which he in particular 
will obtain. In some respects, perhaps, these gates are now seen 
to greater advantage than in the time of Michael Angelo; for the 
gilding which then covered them is now entirely worn away, and 
we enjoy the undisturbed lights and shadows of the exquisite relief 
implanted upon the metal. And let it here be observed, that no 
one who has only seen bronze sculpture corroded by London fog, 
clotted by the sooty deposit of London atmosphere, and saddened 
by the sickly.rays of London sun, can possibly have any idea of 
the effect of the material under the bright sky of a more genial 
climate. 
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climate. The door executed by Pisano is the one towards the 
south ; it was completed in 1330. Giotto, as we are told by 
Vasari, gave the designs for the bas-reliefs. Later authorities 
have doubted this fact, but apparently with no other reason than 
the pleasure of scepticism ; for the figures, and particularly the 
allegorical personifications of Virtues in the lower compartments, 
are completely Giottesque in conception and design, allowing for 
the difference between relief in bronze and flat fresco wall. Hope, 
stretching forth her hands towards the celestial crown, may be 
instanced as an excellent example of Christian allegory. Above, 
are the principal events in the life of St. John the Baptist. When _ 
this gate was fixed and exhibited, the event was celebrated 
throughout all Tuscany as a festival. The Signoria, who never 
came forth from the Palazzo in state except upon the most impor- 
tant occasions, attended the first exposition of the work which they 
justly deemed the pride of their city. They were accompanied by 
the ambassadors of the then rival crowns of Naples and Sicily ; 
and the rights of citizenship were granted to the Pisan, as the 
highest honour which could be awarded to him, by whom Florence 
had been thus adorned. 

How unwise would it have been for Michael Angelo to have 
breathed a syllable detracting from the homage thus rendered to 
that art of which he was himself a professor; or, for the sake of 
displaying his own ingenuity in criticism, to have dispelled the 
traditionary illusion ! 

Not much less than a century elapsed before the northern and 
eastern gates were added (1400—1424) to the portal of Andrea 
Pisano, at the expense of the merchants’ guild. The work was 
thrown open to general competition, and Ghiberti, Donatello, 
Jacopo della Quercia, Nicolo d’ Arezzo, Francesco da Valdan- 
brina, and Simone da Colle, all strove for the prize. In the 
casting and execution of the north gate, Ghiberti, who is said to 
have been only twenty years of age when he began his work, was 
assisted by his father, Bartoloccio, and by nine other artists, all 
of whose names are preserved in the annals of the wardens of the 
Baptistery. Upon this gate are displayed the principal events in 
the ministry of our Lord. The third, or eastern gate, and which 
is the most beautiful, represents in the compartments the most 
leading events of the Old Testament, whilst the frame-work is 
filled with statues and busts of patriarchs, saints, and prophets of 
the Mosaic dispensation, in basso relievo.* 

The elegance of the design, especially (if any portion can be 
particularised where all is so fine) in the recumbent figures at the 
lower portion of the door, and the skill displayed in the projection 


* The statues of Miriam and Judith are particularly to be distinguished. 
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of the foregrounds and the receding of the distances, is peculiarly 
remarkable. When seen at the proper time of day, no drawing in 
chiaro-scuro can be truer in the perspective. The statues and 
heads, all in ‘ ronde bosse,’ are equally fine : as delicate and highly 
finished as a piece of jewellery, and yet exhibiting the utmost 
boldness and freedom. 

The design of this gate was suggested, and the subjects chosen, 
by the celebrated Leonardi Bruni, surnamed Aretino from his 
birthplace, in a very remarkable letter addressed to the com- 
mittee (as we should call them) to whom the arrangement of the 
work was entrusted. In this letter he insists upon the necessity 
that the artists should be well informed in the histories, so as to 
represent them with accuracy; from whence we can collect, not 
only that a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures was more easily attain- 
able than is now usually supposed, but also that there was a strong 
desire to render these representations the means of useful instruc- 
tion, the only ground on which they can be defended. Indeed, 
not only in this but in the other gates, and in the greater portion 
of the earlier and coeval monuments of Florence, the simplicity 
as well as the truth of the subjects taken from the Bible is very 
remarkable, being neither degraded by mean conceptions nor 
adulterated by legendary fables, and evincing from the details a 
most thorough acquaintance with the text from which the scenes 
are portrayed. Could art be thus retained in purity, how gladly 
might it have been welcomed as a tribute to the sanctuary ;—and 
most satisfactory and pleasant it is to be able to point out these, 
in some degree redeeming, examples of art, amidst the crowd of 
imagery which testifies only of its abuse. 

The payments to Ghiberti and his assistants for the two gates 
amounted to 30,798 florins; a sum which, like most of the prices 
paid about this period, shows the exceedingly high standard by 
which such proficiency was measured in the market of labour. 

We have noticed incidentally Donatello, the fellow-student of 
Brunelleschi, delving amidst the monuments of ancient Rome, 
and imbued with the same enthusiasm. He was the great rival 
of Ghiberti, in common opinion excelling him—an opinion which 
may perhaps require more examination than it has yet received ; 
and his St. George, in the singular church of Or’ San’ Michele, 
is distinguished as best exhibiting the grandeur and living 
boldness of his style. Donatello was considered as forming 
the connecting link between ancient and modern art. One may 
begin to discern in him the transition, of which the general 
character in his successors is an increasing departure, from 
the ancient conventional or traditional types in religious sub- 
jects, and a more direct imitation of the antique in costume, and 
in 
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in no costume, i.e. the nude, until, as in Canova, the praise you 
give the work is wholly resolved into its vain rivalry of Grecian 
art. Butif the distinguishing tendency of modern art is its slavish 
subordination to the spirit of classical antiquity, in this respect 
it may be confidently denied that Donatello compromised his 
independence, excepting in some very few examples. Grace 
was the peculiar gift of Donatello, but it was united to complete 
command of the chisel, and a thorough knowledge of all the re- 
sources of chiaro-scuro, in which perhaps no other sculptor 
attained an equal mastery. He worked ‘con furia;’ and when 
he cried out to his ‘Zuccone,’ or bald-head, representing his 
friend Cherichini in the character of St. Peter,—‘ Parla!’ Speak ! 
the exclamation was a burst by which the work and its maker 
were equally characterised. 

Of Michael Anjgelo’s skill, the most striking if not the most 
perfect specimens which Florence offers are to be found in the 
basilica of San Lorenzo. In the Sagrestia Nuova we have the rare 
union of architecture and sculpture arising out of one conception ; 
the building planned for the mpnuments, and the monuments 
planned for the building which contains them. We here see 
sculpture in its true position, the handmaid waiting on the mis- 
tress, connected with and ancillary to architecture. That such is 
the real bearing of sculpture may be tried by a very easy test: did 
ever any statue produce a good effect without a back-ground? or 
at least some edifice near which it is placed, or out of which it 
arises ? 

Perhaps the strongest test of the talent of Michael Angelo is 
found, not so much in the perfect dignity and grandeur of the 
two prominent, finished statues, the pensive Lorenzo, and the hard, 
bold soldier, Julian, half-rising from his seat, nor in the half- 
awakened Morn, and the Night, plunged in sweet slumber, as in 
the yet unfinished statues, the male figures allegorically denoting 
Evening and Day, and the incompleted group of the Virgin and 
Child in the same. chapel. So completely did Michael Angelo 
transfer his conception to the marble, as it took its shape beneath 
his powerful chisel, that, seen from the opposite side of the chapel, 
these sketches in stone are entirely effective : and it is only by a near 
examination that you discern the noble design to be merely indi- 
cated in the marble. Yet there is one fault which is very obvious: 
it is, that the allegory on the monument is neither very intelli- 
gible nor very appropriate; nor can any reason be assigned for 
thus bestowing the elements of mundane time upon the Princes 
to whom they are assigned. There is also, it may be said, rather 
too much individuality as opposed to ideal beauty, in the finished 
female figures. The muscles are displayed with a distinctness 
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approaching to coarseness, as if the models had been selected 
from the working class. But, with every deduction, the statues 
have transcendant merit; and this merit was appreciated when 
first they appeared. They are praised in prose and in verse, and 
the Notte, in particular, suggested to Giovanni Battista Strozzi the 
elegant quatrain :— 
* La Notte che tu vedi in si dolci atti 
Dormire, fu da un Angelo scolpita 
In questo sasso, e perch dorme ha vita : 
Destala, se nol’ credi, e parleratti.’ 
Michael Angelo, well pleased with the compliment, replied with 
equal, perhaps superior, elegance :— 
‘ Grato m’ é ’1 sonno e pit 1’ esser di sasso ; 
Mentre che il danno, e la vergogna dura 
Non veder, non sentir m’ e’ gran ventura ; 
Perd non mi destar; deh parla basso.’ * 

None of Michael Angelo’s works are more beautiful than the 
unfinished group of the Virgin and Child mentioned above. The 
action of the Madonna is original without being strained, and her 
fine yet beautiful countenance bespeaks that sublime and noble, 
as well as tender character conjoined, in which few artists have 
succeeded. 

As the year 1450 may be assumed in round numbers as the 
period of the revival of letters, so that of 1550 may be equally 
taken, in a general manner, as the decline of all the higher inspi- 
rations of wsthetic art, yet living on, in the person of Michael 
Angelo, and, with him, beginning to depart. Even as from the 
very point of the summer solstice, we enter upon the fall of the 
year, when the day ceases to lengthen, pauses, and then shortens 
with accelerated rapidity, until, passing through the brumal air 





. * A living poet, unapproached for the delicacy of his taste, has these exquisite 
ines :— 
‘ Nor then forget that chamber of the dead, 

Where the gigantic shapes of Night and Day, 

Turned into stone, rest everlastingly, 

Yet still are breathing, and shed round at noon 

A twofold influence, only to be felt— 

A light, a darkness, mingling each with each, 

Both, and yet neither. There, from age to age, 

Two ghosts are sitting on their sepulchres. 

That is the Duke Lorenzo—mark him well. 

He meditates, his head upon his hand. 

What from beneath his helm-like bonnet scowls ? 

Is it a face, or but an eyeless skull ? 

*Tis lost in shade; yet, like the basilisk, 

It fascinates, and is intolerable. 

His mien is noble, most majestical ! 

Then most so, when the distant choir is heard 

At morn or eve.’ (Rogers’s Italy, pp. 194-5.) 
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of autumn, the season dies out in winter’s gloom; so, in all these 
proud triumphs of human intellect, excellence is always insepa- 
rably connected with decay, not immediately visible, but develop- 
ing itself as the fated catastrophe to the phases of the human 
mind. A great truth has been forcibly pointed out by Hallam: 
‘There is only one cause for the want of great men in any 
period. Nature does not think fit to produce them. They 
are no creatures of education and circumstance.’ —Yet circum- 
stances modify intellect; and a cause, not unimportant, of the 
deterioration of .sculpture was its separation from architecture. 
The first object of its intent and application was lost, and, instead 
of being a significant and living art, sculpture dwindled into 
the mere minister to the desires of the eye. The finest statue, 
carved only to serve as a decoration, is nothing else than a chim- 
ney-piece ornament ona larger scale. Furthermore, the general 
lowering of the intellectual standard of the art, may be ascribed 
to the error so universally made, in forgetting that knowledge is 
intended to afford the means of improvement, and not to be the 
end of education. The masters who renovated art did not take 
the antique as a normal pattern, but as a free auxiliary. So long 
as the remains of classical taste were consulted as the general 
models of grace and correctness, they imparted their merits to 
Italian art. But when, from being the type of beauty, the re- 
semblance to the antique was prescribed as the only test of merit, 
.invention became torpid : and historical sculpture in Italy, became 
in art what Latin prize poems are in literature, compositions too 
respectable to be contemned, but at which no creature who can 
help itself will ever give a second glance. Look but once at the 
monuments of Alfieri and of Dante in Santa Croce, and you will 
feel that Italian art is as empty as the cenotaph, and as dead as 
the bones and ashes in the sepulchre. 

There is no dissenting from the opinion that the deterioration 
and ultimate destruction of the medizval religious feeling, by 
the bigotry of modern classical taste, deprived the plastic and 
graphic arts of all their higher attributes and feelings. The talent 
became profane, inoperative, and uninstructive, often tending to 
direct evil: Whatever may have been the faults and errors of the 
earlier Italian artists, they in their productions never sinned 
against decency—never displayed a figure which offended against 
propriety—never wantoned in a group which could excite a loose 
idea—never pandered to the grosser passions of mankind. With 
the Greeks, how otherwise! The grave archeologist may alle- 
gorise, the virtuoso may burst out into extatic rapture: but there 
is no flinching from the fact, that the antique collections, the 
treasures which fill the Gallery or the Museum, the Vatican or 
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the Louvre, which the aged are directed to venerate, the young to 
study for instruction, are pervaded by the most debasing sensuality, 
breathing in the marble and the bronze, and the more subtle and 
dangerous from the elegance and refinement which it assumes. 
It may not be agreeable to know the truth; but all that Winkel- 
man and Visconti teach us to admire at Rome was denounced by 
the Apostle as the corruption of the divine glory, It may be said 
that no one believes in Leda’s swan or in Danaé’s shower ; but 
the swelling outline and the forms rising from the glowing canvas, 
become a part of the mind into which they have been received. 
As to the consequences of the altered taste, not merely upon art 
but upon artists and upon mankind, it has been well observed 
by Mr. Henry Drummond, in his curious and interesting Letter 
to Mr. Phillips, R,A., that 


* Lorenzo de Medici did not add much to the enthusiasm of the 
artists, though he did all that in him lay to bring them back to paganism, 
when he required of one to paint for him the misfortunes of Vulcan; of 
another, the twelve labours of Hercules ; of another, heathen gods and 
goddesses in all their accustomed nudity ; and of another, repeated re- 
presentations of Venus. So immediate was the degrading effect upon 
some of the painters themselves, that it is said of Pontormo, that when 
to please Cosmo de’ Medici he painted for his mother, Donna Maria, the 
gods and goddesses, with corresponding allegorical figures illustrating 
the liberal arts, no one would have believed that this proceeded from the 
same pencil which had so lately before excited universal admiration. 
From the same period, too, may be traced an ‘increased number of las- 
civious pictures under the pretext of Venuses, Danaés, Ledas, Didos, &c., 
until at length, towards the beginning of the last century, a total change 
in the morals of the people is declared by an historian in a very remark- 
able manner, although indeed he ascribes it to corruption by money : 
“E qualche cosa di portentoso il vedere quel medesimo popolo, che 
pocht anni avanti era stato, al meno quanto all’ esteriore, un modello di 
modestia, diventare in un subito th ptt scostumato di Europa,” (L’Os- 
servatore Fiorentino, i. 38.) 

‘ The effect of the arts in Italy since the period when they attained their 
greatest elevation, has been exactly the contrary of that produced by them 
up to that time. Instead of making haly men and women—santi e sanle 
—they have tended to habituate the eye and taste to scenes of indecency, 
which is one of the causes of the open dissoluteness of Italian society. 
The proportion of religious subjects painted now, in comparison to the 
number of those of an opposite tendency, is very small indeed, and 
although the direct intention of the picture may not be evil, still there is 
nothing to exalt or ennoble the feelings.’"*— ( Drummond’s Letter (1840), 
pp. 26, 27.) 

We 

* To the same effect are the observations of M. Rio, in his excellent work, ‘ De la 
Poésie Chrétienne :—‘ Le paganisme de la cour des Médicis, né de la corruption des 
meurs autant que des progrés de |’érudition, n’avait rien de ce caractére grandiose qui, 
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We most fully and cordially agree in the position that, by the 
absence of religious feeling, art has lost its truest support. There 
is indeed no production of the human intellect respecting which 
the same truth may not be affirmed. Yet, at the same time, in 
reprobating the pollutions of heathenism, we should equally avoid 
the equally strange error into which, we regret to say, the very 
pious and estimable individual whom we have just quoted seems 
in danger of falling, that the excellence of the early painters was 
actually a direct inspiration, and attainable only by and through 
such doctrine as is embodied in the tenets of the church of 
Rome.* 

This notion, indeed, with so many unsound opinions, has been 
imported from Germany ; where, in belief, there seems to be no 
medium between the polar circle of neology and the torrid zone 
of enthusiastic insanity. ‘Such a work as this,’ said a sedate 
Berliner student to us, as we were standing before the Crucifixion 
by Frate Angelico, in the chapel of San Marco, ‘ could only have 
been effected, durch die kraft des heiligen Geistes ;’ and it is 
well known that Overbeck has passed over to the Roman com- 
munion, in the sincere conviction that otherwise he never could 
attain the devotional purity of design which he sought. 

These opinions are not without such a degree of truth as to 
require a sober examination. Blake’s drawings are, in some sense, 
psychological specimens. They are as truly the representation of 
the things which he had seen in his visions, as if he had taken 
them from the life in the model academy. In the same manner 
the compositions of Frate Angelico are unquestionably the 
transcripts of the countenances which appeared to his imagination, 
nurtured in the trances of mystic divinity and asceticism. They 
result from the double operation of the mind acting on the body, 





sur le forum, donnait & ce genre de tentation une force presque irrésistible. Que de- 
mandait Laurent de Médicis aux premiers artistes de Florence, quand il voulait exercer 
a leur égard ce patronage si éclairé, dont il est fait tant de bruit dans histoire? A 
Pollajuolo il demandait les douze travaux d’Hercule; @ Ghirlandajo, Vhistoire si 
édifiante des malheurs de Vulcain; a Luca Signorelli, des dieux et des déesses, avec 
tous les charmes de la nudité ; et, par compensation, une chaste Pallas 4 Botticello, qui, 
malgré la pureté naturelle de son imagination, fut en outre obligé de peindre une 
Vénus pour Come de Médicis, et de répéter plusieurs fois le méme sujet avec des 
variantes suggérées par son savant protecteur,’—pp, 154, 155, 

Without adopting the opinions of Rio upon the devotional employment of images, we 
must bear the most willing testimony to the high moral tone of his work and the sin- 
eerity of his feelings. 

* It appears, at least to us, difficult to put any other construction on the following 

ge :—‘ There is enough of spiritual power yet in the church of Rome, if it were but 
rightly put forth, to produce again poset = which should be worthy of its ancient great- 


ness, notwithstanding the rubbish by which that power is oppressed; but there is not 
enough power in Protestantism to put forth anything better than it does, for there never 
was; and it can never have in its decrepitude, that which it wanted in its prime.’-— 
Drummond, p. 32. If, however, by Protestantism, Mr. Drummond means Puritanism, 
we have nothing to cavil at. 
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and the body on the mind. Had Santa Teresa painted her con- 
templations, her representations of holy things would have beamed 
with love and glory. So far may be conceded: but are we jus- 
tified in substituting superstition for faith, in order to acquire 
pictorial skill? Admit with Mr. Drummond, that the ‘ purity, 
modesty, and holiness of a Madonna are the necessary fruits of 
purity and holiness ;’ and the next step (and it may be,made quite 
unconsciously) will be the worship of the image, nay, the belief in 
its miraculous power. 

Mr. Drummond is not likely to have many followers. But 
equally dangerous, or perhaps more dangerous, because address- 
ing themselves to calmer temperaments, are the wishes manifested 
by some excellent and pious members of the Anglo-Catholic 
Church, anxious to introduce into the interior of our eccle- 
siastical buildings the decorations of graven images and paintings, 
upon the principle which first recommended such adornments 
in the early ages of the Catholic Church. That religious 
paintings exhibited in places of worship may, in certain stages of 
society, become useful books for the unlettered, is unquestionable. 
A powerful, and, to peculiar dispositions, a sanctifying impulse 
may be given by them to the imagination. But, whatever may 
be the incidental cases in which the adoption of images has been 
mercifully overruled for good, when the ignorance has been ex- 
cused and the intention sanctified, when the faith has been ac- 
cepted and the superstition forgiven, still, even if the general 
question of the lawfulness of such ornaments were without great 
difficulty—which it certainly is not—its particular application 
must be determined, not by the pattern or usages of other 
churches, but by our own. : 

Now it is indubitable that the Anglo-Catholic Church merely 
tolerates painting and sculpture under certain conditions and re- 
strictions, to which if we conform, having been sanctioned hy 
usage and custom, they have ceased to give offence—but no further. 
So far as the Church has admitted images, paintings, or other visible 
symbols into her structure, we do right to continue them : but this is 
all that we can do without incurring very serious risks.* It is very 
true that the boundary-line drawn by the traditionary discipline 
of the Anglican Church, in this and similar matters, as settled 

when 





* The sentiments of Queen Elizabeth (whom no one will accuse of puritanism), with 

t to images, were most decided. The scene between her and Dean Nowell has been 

most curiously detailed by an eye and ear witness. She app/ied herself to the unfor- 
tunate dignitary in right earnest, and the mixture of character, the combination of scold- 
ing-wife and angry-queen temper exhibited by her, renders the dialogue singularly 


amusing. 
¢ The Dean, having gotten from a ae = several fine cuts‘and pictures, representing 
artyrs, had placed them against the ~— 

an 


the stories and passions of the Saints and 
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when the present Liturgy was adopted, may be pronounced 
vague and arbitrary. Why, may it not be asked, do we without 
reluctance allow the gable, the steeple, or the dome to be 
crowned with the triumphant cross, when we refuse to place the 
sign of redemption upon the altar?— Does the transparency of 
the painted glass excuse the serrated form which we condemn 
upon the canvas ?—If it be innocent to adorn the church with the 
evergreen holly when we celebrate the Nativity, why should we 
hesitate to hail the Resurrection by decking the sacred edifice in 
vernal flowers?—The answer, we humbly think, is not far to 





and Gospels of their festivals in a Common-Prayer book. And this book he had caused 
to be richly bound, and laid on the cushion for the Queen's use, in the place where she 
commonly sat, intending it for a New Year's Gift to her Majesty, and thinking to have 
pleased her fancy therewith; but it had not that effect, but the contrary : for she con- 
sidered how this varied from her late open injunctions and proclamations against the 
superstitious use of images in churches, and for the taking away all such reliques of 
popery. When she came to her place she opened the book and perused it, and saw the 
pictures ; but frowned and blushed ; and then shut it (of which several took notice), and 
calling the verger, bad him bring her the old book, wherein she was formerly wont to 
read. After sermon, whereas she was wont to get immediately on horseback, or into her 
chariot, she went straight to the vestry, and applying herself to the Dean, thus she spoke 
to him: 

* Queen. Mr. Dean, how came it to pass that a new Service-book was placed on my 
cushion? T’o which the Dean answered— 

‘ Dean. May it please your Majesty, I caused it to be placed there. Then said 
the Queen— 

*Q. Wherefore did you so? 

‘D. To present your Majesty with a New Year's Gift. 

¢ Q. You could never present me with a worse. 

‘ D. Why 80, Mena? 

© Q. You know I have an aversion to idolatry; to images and pictures of this kind. 

¢ D. Wherein is the idolatry, may it please your Majesty ? 

© Q. In the cuts resembling angels and saints; nay, grosser absurdities, pictures 
resembling the Blessed Trinity. 

‘ D. I meant no harm; nor did I think it would offend your Majesty, when I in- 
tended it for a New Year's Gift. 

€ Q. You needs must be ignorant then. Have you forgot our proclamation against 
images, pictures, and Romish reliques in the churches? Was it not read in your 
deanery ? 

. Dit wasread. But, be your Majesty assured, I meant no harm when I caused 
the cuts to be bound with the Service-book. 

¢ Q. You must needs be very ignorant to do this after our prohibition of them. 

* D. It being my ignorance, your Majesty may the better pardon me. 

‘Q. I am sorry for it, yet glad to hear it was your ignorance, rather than your 
opinion, l ¥ 

‘ D. Be your Majesty assured, it was my ignorance. 

© Q. If so, Mr. Dean, God grant you his spirit, and more wisdom for the future. 

© D. Amen, I pray God. 

* Q. I pray, Mr. Dean, how came you by these pictures? Who engraved them? 

¢ D. I know not who engraved them. I bought them. 

* Q. From whom bought you them? 

* D. From a German. 

* Q. Itis well it was from a stranger. Had it been any of our subjects, we should 
have questioned the matter. Pray let no more of these mistakes, or of this kind, be 
committed within the churches of our realm for the future. 

* D, There shall not.—Strype’s Annals, vol. i. pp. 272, 274. 

seek. 
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seek. The revival of any usage which has been entirely dis- 
carded, is, in fact, the introduction of a novelty; and whatever 
may be its abstract recommendation, or our regret that it has be- 
come obsolete, yet, if obtruded upon congregations to whom it is 
new and strange, it may be attended with most unhappy conse- 
quences. There is sufficient difficulty in defending the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Anglican Church, merely because, having 
been long neglected, they go against the notions of many. With 
this difeulty many noble spirits are now grappling—and it is 
impossible not to see that wonderful success is opening on their 
efforts; but it is surely most inexpedient (at this critical moment 
especially) to employ ourselves in the labour of hewing stumbling- 
blocks, for the purpose of casting thém in the path which truly 
leads to the sanctuary. 

If it be thus a duty towards our own Church to refrain from 
giving needless offence, equally do we owe it unto those Churches 
which are yet unhappily so burthened by their corruptions. 
Whatever pardonable motives and steps may have led to the first 
adoption of images, the people in Italy know nothing of the nice 
distinction between ‘ dulia* and < latria, by which the doctor or 
casuist repels the charge of idolatry. The Romanists are, as. Jeremy 
Taylor truly observed, full as much Marians as Christians. How 
thoroughly deluding is the influence exercised upon their minds 
through the medium of painting, may be best understood by ad- 
verting to the admission of the amiable and accomplished author 
of the ‘ Poetry of Christian Art,’ that images became ‘ an integral 
portion of religious worship.’* Such a subject as the ‘ Coro- 
nation of the Virgin,’ which it is impossible to look at without 
pain and sorrow, is merely the last stage in the series of which 
the simplest Madonna is the first. And if we withhold from the 
Romanists the forcible testimony given by our abstinence from 
all approximation to these abuses in our places of worship, we 
deny them the best and most useful lesson which we can impart. 
It is by the silent protest of example, and not by mockery or 
scofling, by fierce controversy and hard words and anger, by de- 
clamation on the platform, or vituperation in the newspaper, that 
the great schism which has rent the Church is to be healed. 





**Le nombre des tableaux des autels wen allait pas moins se multipliant presque a 
Vinfini pour satisfaire 4 la piété des fidéles, pour qui l'image du Christ et celle de la 
Madonna étaient devenues une partie intégrante du culte religieux.’ — Rio, p, 147. 
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Art. I1.—The Plains of Troy. Illustrated by a Panoramic 
Drawing taken on the spot, and a Map constructed after the 
latest Survey. By Henry W. Acland, of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Oxford, 1839. 


ORD BYRON, in Don Juan, calls Jacob Bryant a ‘ black- 
guard ; ’—not perhaps so much for going about to prove Helen 
an old woman in the last year of the war, a circumstance which, 
indeed, all the old reports of the case, except Homer’s, sufficiently 
establish,—as for denying Troy to be in the Troad, and thereby 
diminishing the renown of the twice-swum Hellespont. Now, if 
a man who is wrong in controversy deserves, on that account, the 
imposition of this rough prenomen, then we fear that Bryant’s 
breeding and gentility are hopelessly marred ; otherwise, with some 
regard and much admiration for Helen, and nothing doubting that 
Homer’s Troy is in Col. Leake’s, or rather in our late yenerable 
friend Le Chevalier’s, Troad, we would venture still to recognise the 
tough old fellow of Eton as a respectable citizen in the literary 
republic—with something, it may be, of the revolutionary, or at 
least seditious in his heart, but whose direst errors were many 
times more useful than the blameless teachings of others, and 
whose wildest paradox, like the conflagration of an Indian jungle, 
whilst it cleared the country and purified the air, burnt serpents 
in their holes, and turned tigers abroad for hunters of renown. 
For true it is—and amongst the thousand claims which the name 
of Homer has upon the love and gratitude of mankind, it is not 
the least—that to the very questioning of his individual existence, 
and to the very denial of his subject and his scene, we owe more 
than to any other single cause or occasion that freer, deeper, and 
more instructive spirit of criticism on the precious monuments of 
antiquity, which in the course of the last thirty years has com- 
pelled the vast results of modern science, art, and personal 
research into its service,—carrying a torch into many a dark 
recess of the old world, and thence not seldom gathering up and 
reflecting light on the obscurities of things before our eyes. 

In this great movement Bryant and his books were hinge and 
spring. For although the question of the composition of the Iliad 
and Odyssey had been previously flung into the arena of letters, 
and Bryant's primary point was apparently narrower, yet by reason 
of its rise in England, its direction against France in the person 
of Le Chevalier, and the seemingly kindred nature of its scepti- 
cism, it grew, and swelled, and caught fire, and blazed, and came 
flying all abroad upon the land in the gigantic form of the Trojan 
Controversy. Men and women and boys—if any such boys 
were—who had never heard of Troy before, heard of it now; 
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it whitened all library tables and darkened all schoolmasters’ 
minds ; it fluttered in pamphlets, and floundered in quartos, till 
Troy-weight was as familiar to collectors of books as to workers 
in gold. Realism and Nominalism wrought not more argumen- 
tation—the Immaculate Conception cost not more blood. For 
authors’ blood—ink—was shed in streams; men fought, like 
Widdrington, tothe stumps of their pens. Transmigrated heroes 
mixed, we doubt not, in that conflict; Le Chevalier, Morritt, 
Maclauren, Rennell, Gell, the British Critic of that day—but 
amongst them, and above them all, Jacob was seen—the growling, 
dangerous Ajax—the huge belaboured ass—quilled with penshots 
like a porcupine, forced by a host to retreat, yet ever and anon 
halting with a turn — évrgowaAsZouevos —and with cuff oblique 
from a mutton-fist prostrating the over eager pursuer. No one, 
of course, now doubts that Bryant was wrong in his geographical 
dogma; and wrong in his historical dogma so far as the posi- 
tive half of it is concerned ; but he has supporters in the negative 
part of the position, and he is the immediate ancestor of divers 
learned theorisers on Homer—German, English, and French— 
who owe to suggestions of his the germs of their respective lucu- 
brations. The Trojan Controversy burnt itself nearly out; but 
the Homeric Question rose out of the extinct volcano, and even 
yet flies hagard over the crater. 

We were led into this subject, which however we have no in- 
tention of following at any length, by a sight of Mr. Henry 
Acland’s beautiful panoramic drawing of the Troad, and a pe- 
rusal of the modest, but scholarlike, description with which he has 
accompanied it. He is, we believe, a younger son of Sir Thomas 
Acland, and at present an under-graduate at Oxford. III health 
seems to have induced a visit to the different countries round the 
Mediterranean and its adjacent waters; and a rather uncommon 
share of useful accomplishments has enabled him, whilst still in 
statu pupillari, to present to the public this pleasing memorial 
of his rambles through the Troad. 

‘ The drawing was made,’ he says, ‘during three visits to the Troad, 
in the year 1838, without a thought of publication ; and in the descrip- 
tion (although I kept a copious journal), I have preferred, wherever it 
was possible, quoting from the works of authors well known.’ 

We sincerely wish that Mr. Acland had not so much dis- 
trusted his own scholarship and powers of description, and had 
given us some extracts from his own journal, recording, as no 
doubt it did, the first impressions made upon his mind by actual 
inspection of these famous scenes. For, whether it be that the 
Troad is a dull-looking spot in itself, or dull men only have de- 
scribed it—(which certainly, however, is far from the fact)—no 
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book that we ever read has given so much as a lively picture of 
it in words. In this respect we can make no exception in favour 
of. Mr. Acland; although we must of course add, that he has 
not even attempted to present that sort of view, but has pretty 
strictly limited himself to an orderly notice and illustration of the 
points of importance in his own drawing. 

‘I had at first,’ he says, ‘intended to state the theories of the most 
able writers on the subject, especially of those who have visited the 
Troad, and to point out such opinions as on the spot appeared to me 
the most probable: but a weak state of health, the original cause of my 
visiting the Mediterranean, has forced me to curtail this design; and I 
hope this may be admitted as some apology for the condition in which 
my Paper now appears. 

* A brief description of the country visible from the tumulus from 
which the Drawing is taken will form the sole subject of the following 

es. 

“eMy only wish is, that, incomplete as both the Drawing and the de- 
scription may appear, they may afford some pleasure and information to 
lovers of classic ground, especially to such as have not within their reach 
the larger and more expensive works written on the subject.’—Preface, 
pp. 5, 6. ; 

No ‘lover of classic ground’ will fail, we are persuaded, in 
receiving the pleasure and information designed for then in this 
work ; and we cannot but regret that something of the hydrogra- 
pher’s and scientific draftman’s art is not more common than it is 
amongst educated travellers, other than military or naval officers. 
One such drawing as this of Mr. Acland’s is worth more, for all 
purposes of literature, than a dozen of those vaporous, die-away 
engravings which were born in England with the Annuals, and 
ought to die in the Annuals in which they are born. We wish, 
indeed, that our young Panoramist had not left us to puzzle some- 
times for the tumulus ‘ under a bright cloud,’ or Lemnos ‘ under 
the light sky ;’ but had helped the dim eye of a middle-aged 
inquirer, even at the expense of sea and sky, by a few figures 
corresponding with the names at the bottom of the Drawing. In 
general, however, the arrangement is very clear ; and we can only 
regret that the author, instead of the sober tint he has adopted, 
did not contrive to give us land, water, and Vallonia oak proper. 
For those who have seen earth and ocean alio sub sole, know how 
much larger an element colour is in the landscape there, than in 
middle or northern Europe. Nature in those countries has a 
brighter complexion, though men and women have not. 

Mr. Acland—who, we must premise, is an undoubting believer 
in the old full-bodied Homer, the writer, whether blind or not, of 
the forty-eight books of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and perhaps 
of the Hymns too—takes his stand on the tumulus of /Esyetes 
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—Alsuvyjrao yépovros—the summit of which, he says, is 260 feet 
above the sea, and thence, with rather more tranquillity we may 
believe than Polites of yore, contemplates the prospect around 
him. The Panoramais taken from this eminence marked in the 
Map, which accompanies the description, by a red spot. He 
begins with the left end of his Drawing, looking S.W., and in 
pointing out the most westerly range of Ida, properly remarks from 
Rennell, that this name does not indicate any single mountain or 
chain of mountains, but a mountainous district of very consider- 
_ able, though indefinite, extent. ‘If this account of Ida be correct,’ 
says Mr. Acland, ‘it explains a geographical error which has 
been laid upon Homer, namely, that the Granicus and Sca- 
mander both rise in Ida,—or rather, to use his own expression, 
in the Idean mountains. Now the Granicus does rise in the 
eastern range just mentioned ; the Scamander in the roots of the 
western range by the walls of Troy ; and the Menderé, or Simois, 
I may add, in that part of the chain now called Kazdagh, that is, 
Gargarus.’ Very well. But it is this same noble passage 
which has occasioned another error, infringing on one or two 
sciences, to be ‘laid upon Homer,’ and from which Mr. Acland 
does not stop to relieve him :— 
Tphrexdg te xat Atonroc, diocg re Xkapavdpoc, 
Kat Supdete—* 

join lovingly together in one flood to obliterate the Greek rampart, 
the former two deserting, for the nonce, their natural course into 
the Propontis, and flowing backwards over the Idzan mountains 
into the Trojan plain;—<‘an absurdity,’ says Colonel Leake, 
‘which must destroy the geographical authority of the passage, 
if indeed it be not spurious.’+ Spurious! No doubt, just as the 
whole of the last book of the Iliad, and the description of the 
shield of Achilles, and some fifty others of the finest passages of 
the poem, are spurious! However, perhaps after all Apollo 
turned the rivers’ mouths, and upon a passage in Homer he may 
well stop ours. 

We wheel a little to the right, and, looking W.S.W., see 
the site and ruins of Alexandria Troas, now Eski Stamboul. 

‘There are a few wretched hovels on the sea-shore, about a quarter 
of a mile from the site of the ancient port. The principal ruins are 
nearly a mile inland ; and they are so conspicuous from vessels in the 
ffgean, that they were formerly supposed to be the palace of Priam, 
and are by sailors still so called.’—p. 10. 
It was Bryant’s suggestion, also, that the intended scene of the 
Iliad is the district round Alexandria; and though wrong in this, 





* Il. mM’ 21. + Tour in Asia Minor, p. 288, n. 
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he is not without some countenance in ancient writers. ‘ Est in 
conspectu Tenedos,’ says Virgil; which, it seems, could not be 
truly said as from the supposed camp of the Greeks, or from any 
part of the plain. Whether the island is visible from the heights 
by Bounarbashi, where the city is pronounced to have been, Mr. 
Acland does not enable us to say. The expression would cer- 
tainly apply to Tenedos, if Virgil imagined A®neas as speak- 
ing from Troas or its port. Again, can we readily conceive 
Virgil, in his description of the death of Laocoon, to have placed 
Troy near Bounarbashi, with a space of not less, by Mr. Acland’s 
scale, than six miles and a half, in a straight line, from the nearest 
coast? Could the two serpents, even if equal to the annually- 
discovered American sea-snake in size, have been seen, much 
more heard, at sea—that is to say, ten miles off—when starting 
first? Does not the passage seem to indicate a short interval only 
of land between the shore and the place where they reach their 
— which would agree very well with Troas? Read the 
ines :— 


* Ecce autem, gemini a Tenedo tranquilla per alta, 
Horresco referens, immensis orbibus angues 
Incumbunt pelago, pariterque ad littora tendunt, 
Pectora quorum inter fluctus arrecta, jubeque 
Sanguinee exsuperant undas ; pars cetera pontum 
Pone legit, sinwantque immensa volumine terga. 

Fit sonitus, spumanie salo ; yamque arva tenebunt ; 
Ardentesque oculos suffectt sanguine et igni 

Sipira lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. 
Diffugimus visu exsangues: tli AGMINE CERTO 
Laocoonta petunt.?—An. ii. 203, &c. 


However, we quite agree that Virgil did not know, in all proba- 
bility, half as much about this matter as our young traveller. 


* Between Alexandria Troas,’ says Mr. Acland, ‘ and the point on 
which we are standing, is a place where granite shot, made out of the 
ruins of Alexander’s city, is embarked for the Dardanelles. The effects 
of these dreadful missiles are known to most people. The largest of 
them are about twenty-six inches in diameter. The load for one of 
the guns carrying this shot is about forty-five pounds of powder, and I 
have myself seen them fired with that charge. Having mentioned this, 
it will with less wonder be learnt, that, followed by two others, I crept 
into one of the guns. What number of these guns for throwing stone 
shot there are, I cannot state with precision ; but I think that thirty on 
the Asiatic, and twenty on the European side, is rather within bounds. 
The whole number of the mounted guns in the Dardanelles is about 
four hundred and twenty on the coast of Asia, and three hundred on 
that of Europe.’—p. 14. 


Reminding us that it was from Troas that St, Paul sailed for 
Macedonia 
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Macedonia (and, he might have. added,: landed. there again from 
Philippi), and that here Eutychus was restored by the apostle, 
Mr. Acland proceeds to point out the. north-western end of 
Lesbos, and Mount Ordymnus, about 1780 feet high. .. 

‘ This island,’ he says, ‘ was once very fertile, richly clothed with 
cypress, firs, and all manner of forest trees, and producing excellent oil 
and grain in great abundance. These properties do not now belong to 
it. Some inferior wines, and figs of good quality, are still produced; 
but the beauty of the island has fled. The surface is, for the most part, 
bare and barren; and the birthplace of Sappho, and Alceus, and 
Pittacus, languishes under the Moslem yoke.’—p. 15. 

Looking now almost due west from Aésyetes’ tomb, we see 
Tenedos, which is still statio malefida carinis. Mr. Acland re- 
presents the island as but partially cultivated, yet producing wine 
not to be surpassed in the Archipelago, It is five miles long 
from east to west, by about half that breadth, and is separated 
from the mainland by a channel three miles broad. 

‘ Between Tenedos and the main is a small island. Strabo tells us 
that there are many islands about Tenedos, and especially two called 
Calydnz, on the way from Tenedos to Lectum. There do not seem to 
be any such now, at least I only know of one which can in any way be 
considered as approaching to that position. This island, now called 
Malvino, is seen just to the left of the town. It lies about a mile to the 
eastward of it.’—p. 17. 

This disappearance of two substantial islands, actually seen by 
Strabo, would be more wonderful than Laocoon’s dragons. The 
more so, as Colonel Leake marks them plainly enough in their 
proper place, and gives them their modern name, Tauschan. We 
fancy we even see them in Mr. Acland’s own drawing, lying very 
picturesquely together just where we should expect them to be ; for 
we venture to think that Mr. Acland has done some little violence 
to Strabo’s meaning, in making him say that the Kalydnez were 
on the way from Tenedos to Lectum. Strabo, following the order 
of the Trojan catalogue (I]. B' 824), describes places from North 
to South (see the second paragraph of his 13th book, ’Azo 3< rijs 
Kufixnvis, x.r.d.), in the reverse series to Mr. Acland, who leads 
us from South to North. Strabo’s first district is amo "ABudou Expt 
Aexrov, which, he says, will take in ra grept ”Idtov, xai Tévedov, xi 
*Arckavdpeiay rnv Tpwada; and accordingly, after noticing the in- 
tervening places, he proceeds thus :—‘ After the Sigzan promon- 
tory and the Achilleum, there is the wepaiz rav Tevediov, Achxium, 
and Tenedos itself. . ... There are several little islands lying 
about Tenedos, especially two, which are called Kalydnz, lying 
in the course to Lectum—xeimévas xara tov emi Adxrov wdovy 2 — 
not in the way, as we conceive, from Tenedos to Lectum, but in 
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the way which Strabo is describing, or in a ship’s straight course 
from Sigeium to Lectum, which is exactly agreeable to the fact. 
We are aware that some difficulty exists with respect to these 
islands; but the fact seems to be that Kalydnz, a name indi- 
Cative of beauty and fertility,* was a frequent designation in 
early times—Tenedos itself being so called, according to Strabo 
in the same passage; and some islands near Rhodes having the 
same appellation in the Greek Catalogue (Il. B' 677) ;—and that, 
in fact, the Kalydnz are the same with the Lagussz, or Rabbit 
Islands, marked by Mr. Acland. This seems also to be Colonel 
Leake's opinion.+ 

The Panorama next shows Lemnos at a considerable distance 
due West; and a little further on, towards the North, the conical 
outline of Athos, upwards of one hundred miles distant. Re- 
ferring to the well-known passage in the Agamemnon, Mr. Acland 
thinks the beacon on the Hermzan crag in Lemnos superfluous. 

* For having, on the afternoon of my first arrival in the Troad, observed 
the conical mountain shown in the Drawing, and having compared the 
chart and the compass bearings, I set jt down in my journal as Mount 
Athos ; but towards sunset it appeared so distinct and so near, that, 
though I could not suppose it to be a crag of Lemnos, I blotted the name 
Athos from my notes, quite at a loss as to what it might be. Night after 
night it bore the same appearauce; and I afterwards learned, from un- 
questionable authority, that it was no other than that famous mountain, 
which, by ancient report, was so huge that it measured 150 miles round; 
80 lofty that its sh showed itself 8 miles off in the market-place 
of Myrina in Lemnos, &c.’ 

A few words should, we think, have been added here to show 
the folly of this ancient report. The distance is a little more than 
a third only of that stated ; and Athos is 6349 feet high, according 
to Mr. Acland. A shadow, in the day time, thrown 87 miles by 
a mountain of that height, is an absurdity ; and, take two-thirds 
from the distance, the absurdity is still as huge as Athos itself. 
However, we believe that a succession of fire-signals might, under 
favourable circumstances, be made to communicate with each 
other from Ida to Argos; though in any case we should owe to 
the lyric genius of Mr. John S. Harford, as cited by Mr. Acland, 
the ‘ wreathing tops’ of the waves in the intervals being ‘ tipped 
with lambent beams.’ 

We next look upon the long mountainous outline of Im- 
bros, and, immediately towering over a part of it, the highest 
point of Samothrace, which rises to 5248 feet. Hereupon Mr. 
Acland cites the passage in the beginning of the thirteenth book 





_ * From xaads, and ddviw, to nourish, promote growth, 
+ See the Map prefixed to his Tour in Asia Minor, 
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ef the Iliad, descriptive of Neptune’s chariot-drive from Ai gz ; 
and, in. answer to Heyne’s question, why the god should ‘halt 
between Tenedos and Imbros, observes: ‘the poet represents 
Neptune looking from the lofty Samothrace, over. Imbros, to 
Sigeum. Thence he stalks forth to fetch his ocean-car, left at 
#Ege ; and returning over the waves from the west, he naturally 
tethers his horses in their own element, between Tenedos and 
Imbros, in the line of his course, and in a place most convenient 
for his intended landing at Sigeium.’ To which Heyne would 
in all likelihood, from our knowledge of the man, have replied, 
that it was very odd that Neptune should put up his horses so 
many iniles before the end of his journey. 

We now come to the Hellespont, looking due North from 
FEsyetes’ tomb :— : 


‘Travellers in general approach the entrance of the Hellespont from 
the southward: they probably pass between Tenedos and Malvino, as 
I have before mentioned, through Vasika Bay, and thus arrive at 
Sigeium. Following this course, they see nothing of the plains of Troy, 
as they are hidden by a line of hills bordering the sea from south to 
north.’ 

Exactly what we surmised. So that if Virgil paid any attention 
to what Homer, or a part of him, says (Y’. 216-17), that sacred 
Ilium was built in the plain, it is clear, from Mr. Acland, that 
the serpents could not have been seen on the water between 
Tenedos and the shore. You cannot see Tenedos itself from the 
plain. The Mantuan must therefore have imagined some other 
site for his Troy, unless the scene is in the Pergamos, or citadel, 
and that citadel were separate from Ilium; or unless he thought 
the old bard a little sleepy as well as blind, and so took whichever 
of the sites suited his purpose. 

* They barely discern the artificial mouth of the Scamander, which is 
shallow, full of reeds, and almost lost in the sands; their eye may be 
caught by the tumulus of Asyetes, on which we are standing; and, as 
they advance northward by those of Peneleus and Antilochus, until at 
length, when they have reached Sigeium, a view of Several miles of the 
Hellespont and the Trojan Plains opens upon them. 

‘ This, I trust, will be understood clearly, by referring to the Drawing 
and the Map. They see at Sigeium, near the shore, two fumu/t, —pro- 
bably those of Achilles and Patroclus; a third, and smaller one, close 
by, is‘ hidden from their sight, as they proceed, sailing by the New 
Castle of Asia; they thence obtain a view of the AZanteium, but at the 
same time lose sight of nearly all the Plain. Going farther up, they 
pass some not high cliffs, the end of the roots of Ida; another small 
plain, barren, near the sea, but farther inland, beautifully wooded." 





* Js there not some mistake in the punctuation or construction of this sentence? 
We can scarcely understand it. 


Here, 
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Here, washed by the waves, starids the Old Castle of the Dardanelles in 
Asia, distant about four leagues from the mouth of the strait. ‘The 
Asiatic shore, when seen from the water, is, in point of scenery, inferior 
to the European. The latter is lofty, rugged, here and there broken 
into cliffs ; in some places adorned with plane-trees, in others clothed 
with brushwood of oak, privet, low fir, and mastic, a species of vege- 
tation very common in Greece.’—pp. 24, 25. 
_Reverting for a moment to the range of hills against the 
gean, we may see with our own eyes the tombs of Peneleus 
and Antilochus. Dr. Chandler, it seems—not the Dean of 
Chichester, we are sure—gave such heroic names to these mounds. 
‘The former is not supported by much authority; and the latter 
is said by Sir Wm. Gell to be somewhat inconsistent with the 
testimony of Homer!’ No doubt about it, if you think the 
Odyssey was written by Homer; because he tells us in plain 
Greek, as we construe, that Thetis gave a golden vase, in which 
the bones of Achilles, and of Patroclus and Antilochus, his two 
favourités, were deposited; those of the former two—piyia— 
mixed together; those of Antilochus by themselves—xwpis ; and 
that at all events, whether in one urn or two, the bones of the 
three friends were buried under one vast tumulus, on a promon- 
tory running into the Hellespont :— 
dug’ abroio: & éxeera péyay kal dpipova rdp Boy | 
XEvapev—— 
dxrf éxl mpovyovoy émt rharei “EXAnororry" 
" &e kev rmegarije Ex rovroge avopacw ein——. Od. 0/. 80, ? 
Where, then, is the Homeric authority for the ‘¢wo low tumulli,* 
the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus?’ Still, however, for any- 
thing that appears, Achilles and his two friends—multum debentes 
vatibus umbra—may be buried to the right of the Sigzan pro- 
montory, and the two low tumuli may be their tombs. . For, in 
the first place, Homer, that is, the man who wrote the Iliad, says 
nothing about them, one way or the other. In the next place, 
according to the opinion of divers great scholars—not Germans— 
for example, Mr. Payne Knight,; Bishop Thirlwall,t and 
* Cowper’s version, quoted by Mr. Aclarid, countenazices his position in the text ; 
but how such a meaning is to be elicited from the Greek, we cannot understand. It is 
curious to observe, that Broome, in the Popian Odyssey, translates quite differently, 
and, as we conceive, more correctly :-— 
There we thy relies, great Achilles, blend 
With dear Patroclus, thy departed friend ; 
In the same urn a separate space contains 
Thy next beloved, Antilochus’ remains. 
Now all the sons of warlike Greece surround 
Thy destined tomb, and cast a mighty mound. 
High on the shore the growing pile we raise, Ke. 


+ Prolegomen. ad Homerum. 
} Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 244. 
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others—the man who wrote the Odyssey was not the same man 
who wrote the Iliad; but another of the same name, who lived a 
long time after Homer I., and wrote so exceedingly like him that 
almost all the world have confounded them together, like two 
single gentlemen rolled into one; and, lastly, the same scholars, 
and many others, hold it clear that the man who wrote that book 
of the Odyssey, in which the above quoted passage occurs, was 
neither Homer I., nor Homer II., but another man, again, whom 
we may properly call Homer III. So that possibly—though we 
do not warrant it—the tradition from Homer I. may be true, 
however inconsistent with the apocryphal written word of the two 
later Pharaohs ; and Mr. Acland may, as we said before, possibly 
not have wasted his sympathy and admiration. 


* From the earliest times great interest has attached to the spot in 
which the ashes of Achilles were deposited. Less doubt has been 
thrown on the identity of this tomb than on that of any other site on the 
Plain. The name of Achilles has been handed down with such unvary- 
ing veneration through all ages— 

(Impiger, tracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non— ?) 
that his grave has ever formed an object of the highest interest to the 
great men by whom it has been successively visited. Homer’ (that is, 
the third of the name) ‘ points it out distinctly.’ 

Well, we have no objection, and are glad of it; and only hope 
that it.was not with Mr. Acland as with the gentleman to whom 
the tomb of Collins was shown, and who wept tears of regret and 
admiration over the poet’s ashes ; but who, whilst so weeping, was 
addressed by the sexton with a—‘ Lord, Sir, I ask your pardon ; 
that is the grave of old Collins the cobbler: Collins the scollard 
lies yonder ; I do not precisely mind where !” 


_ © Turning still to the right (about N.N.E.), we have before us the 
Hellespont, backed by the Thracian Chersonese, and bounded to the 
east by the high ground above the second headland from the entrance 
of the Dardanelles. This headland is supposed to be the Rheeteium of 
the ancients.’—p. 28, ' 


Mr. Acland then quotes the passage (II. &’ 30-36) descrip- 
tive of the manner and place in which the Greek ships were 
drawn up—%cov cuveepyabov &xpai—and then proceeds :— 


* Although the names of the promontories are not here given, it has 
been universally believed that they were Sigeium and Rheeteium. 
Strabo never doubted it; and he gives the distance between these two, 
from the tomb of Achilles to the town of Rheeteium, at sixty stadia ; 
and here, he says, was the haven of the Greeks, distant from Novum 
— twelve stadia‘; but from the old town or Ilium thirty more, Ida- 
wards,’ 
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: 'There-is some imaceuracy of language here. . The reader must 
naturally suppose that the space between the tomb of Achilles and 
the town of Rheeteium is commensurate with that between the pro- 
montories of Sigeium and Rheeteium, because itis said that Strabo 
‘gives the distance between these two at sixty stadia.’ Now: the 
sixty stadia are measured by Strabo from the town Rheeteium (Jé- 
Ghelmés) to the tomb of Achilles, a distance of about seven miles, 
agreeably to Mr. Acland’s scale. | These: points, therefore, it is 
clear, do not represent the éxpai of Homer, nor could the Greek 
army have been incommoded upon a shore of such extent. . The 
Rheetean promontory was, of course, upon the theory of the old bay 
bemg filled up by alluvial deposit, immediately below what is 
called the /Eanteium, or tomb of Ajax, under which,. according 
to the same system, the united stream of Simois and Scamander 
flowed into the Hellespont. Thus stated, the mouth of the 
supposed bay between the zxgas would have measured a little more 
than two miles, which space, again, at the bottom of the. bay, 
would, as Colonel Leake observes, be reduced by the river on the 
left, and the hill of the Achilleium on the right, to about a mile 
and a quarter. 


The following passage, written on the spot, is valuable as sup- 
porting the conjecture of the old bay having been filled up :— 

* Immediately below the windmills on Yenicher are the tumuli of 
Achilles and Patroclus, one of them being close to the sea. The 
Menderé, or Simois, is emptying itself by many mouths, of which all 
are to the east of the castle, except one channel, which runs in a north- 
west direction nearer to Sigeium. From the character of the country, 
it appears certain that the land here has encroached upon the sea, and 
agreeably to this conclusion, the line of newer soil appears to be clearly 
marked for some distance down the plain. On the new alluvial deposit 
no trees are growing, and it is edged Jandward by small steep head- 
lands, as at Sigeium, running out into the flat plain. In some places 
these grassy steeps are from forty to sixty feet high, and rise almost 
sheer from the plain.’—>p. 30. 


These appearances are remarkable, and we wonder they 
escaped the notice, or the mention at least, of Colonel Leake. 
We observe, however, that Mr. Acland’s Map does not agree with 
his Description in one or two particulars ; but this we attribute to 
mere inadvertence, or want of minute drawing. The Map repre- 
sents a single mouth of the Menderé to the east of Koum Kalé. 
Where are the ‘many mouths?’ A more serious omission is the 
channel of the Menderé, which is said to run in a north-west 
direction nearer to Yenicher, and of course to the west of Koum 
Kalé. As this latter channel is also unnoticed by Leake, we feel 
in some doubt as to what the fact is with respect to it. 

Mr. Acland 
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Mr. Acland adopts the theory, now generally received, as to 
the names and course of the Simois and Scamander, namely, that 
the river Menderé, which rises under Mount Gargarus, Cotylus, 
or Kaz-Dagh, passes to the east of Bounarbashi, and flows into the 
sea to the east of Koum Kalé, is the Simois of the Iliad; and that 
the smal] stream, now called Bounarbashi-chai, which rises from 
springs immediately adjoining on the west to the village of 
Bounarbashi, and flows through marshes into the Mendere not 
very far from Yenicher, is the divine Scamander. Colonel Leake 
makes this latter stream join the Mendere in two channels; Mr. 
Acland in one only. Now, upon these geographical facts the 
common reader of the Iliad finds a difficulty; for, when he sees 
Hector fighting on the left of the whole battle, by the banks of 
the Scamander ([l. A’..197), and is instructed by Rennell and 
Leake that ‘the left’ in Homer always means the ‘left of the 
Greeks, that is, the east of their camp, he cries out, despairingly, 
‘ Where, then, is the river ?’?— 

In levam eonversus ;—at illi dextra jacebat 

Unda. 
There is no river now where it ought to be, and the mischief is, 
there is a river resolutely flowing away to the right of the Greek 
encampment, where, it is clear, it has no business to be. In 
these circumstances, extremely distressing to every orthodox be- 
liever in Homer, the geographers come to the rescue, and they 
aver as a fact, which we haye no means of gainsaying, that true it 
is, that the Scamander—the two rivers so called after their junc- 
tion—in the time of Homer flowed to the east of the Greeks, 
under the Rheeteian cape, but that, since that time, the same river 
has—and, by the by, as early as the age of Strabo must have*— 
changed its course, and crept over to the west side of the plain 
and the bay.—Q. E. D. 

Mr. Acland, a little afterwards, on coming round to the springs 
of Bounarbashi (Spring-head), takes up the subject again ;— 

* Assuming that Troy stood here (Bounarbashi), we ought to find the 
sources of the Scamander at the outskirts of the city.’ 

[We would here just venture to ask, whether, in reference to 
the assertion (Il. M’. 19-21), that ‘the Scamander flowed from 
the Idaan mountains, —és00: dx’ "Ldaiwy bpéwy Grade mpogeovss— 
Mr. Acland considers the site of these springs fairly reconcileable 
with it ?|— 

* Accordingly, we do find a river springing from two principal sources, 
both of them among the trees seen to the right of the village of Bounar- 
bashi. The south-eastern source issues from numerous chinks in the 








* Troas, 6. ii—sle? ini 76 Sissy txddiaci. 
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ground, and is that which Sir W. Gell:and others consider a warm 
spring; the other gushes out from holes in a rock, and flows, even 
from its fountain-head, in quantity sufficient to turn a mill. A few 
willows and fig-trees stand near the deep pool which is formed by the 
cold spring on its first rising from the earth, while the warm spring ig 
shaded by a vegetation more luxuriant than is produced on any other 
spot in the neighbourhood. . . . The accounts of travellers vary very 
much as to whether either of these springs be really warm or not. Sir 
W. Gell quotes several observations on the subject, and thence deduces 
that the springs are of the same real temperature, although he names 
the one group the warm, the other the cold, source of the Scamander.’ 

It is with equal surprise and regret that we look in vain for 
Mr. Acland’s own testimony upon the point. If he had but 
scooped up some water in the palm of his hand, and told us how 
it felt and tasted from each source, it would have been evidence, 
Major E. Napier, whose very beautiful picture-like chart of the 
Troad* -we have had the privilege of seeing, says that all the 
springs he tasted were cool. We wish, also, that Mr. Acland 
had been more precise in distinguishing between the two sources ; 
for, on a comparison of this passage with Leake’s description, we 
are completely puzzled. The Colonel says, that the water from 
the hot source ‘ appears in a deep basin,’ or ‘a single deep pool ;’ 
that from the cold sources forms a ‘ broad shallow piece of water, 
terminating in a stream ;’ and he identifies the ‘ Forty Fountains’ 
with the latter, or cold source. Mr. Acland, as we have seen, 
connects ‘the deep pool’ with ‘the cold spring ;’ and he seems 
to give the name, ‘ Forty Springs,’ to both sources; at least, we 
are unable to distinguish the source to which he would in particu- 
lar apply it. After stating Sir W. Gell’s opinion that there is no 
real difference of temperature in the sources, Mr. Acland quotes 
Gell, as having the following passage :— 

‘It seems sufficient to justify Homer’s expression, that a difference 
of temperature was believed, and that an occasional appearance of vapour 
over one source was often observed by the natives; for the poet, pro- 
bably, would flatter the local prejudices, even if he had examined the 
fountains so attentively as to be convinced that the warmth of all the 
sources was the same.’ 

‘ Sufficient to justify Homer's expression!’ Alas! we hope so ; 
or else the good man will have used. more unjustifiable expres- 
sions than any other person of equal respectability in the range of 
our acquaintance. But why does Mr. Acland quote this passage 
as from Sir W. Gell? These appear to be Colonel Leake’s 
words, who, after all, thinks there zs a difference in the tempera- 
ture of the sources.— And although many prejudices, local and 


~ * It is much to be wished that this chart should be lithographed and published. 
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foreign, now exist which may be flattered by supposing these 
identical springs to be those mentioned in the Iliad, may we ask 
what local prejudices Homer could have found existing upon the 
subject, unless we seriously believe that the pursuit of Hector 
by, Achilles is an historical fact, known to the natives before the 
Iliad was composed? Is it not Homer himself who has preju- 
diced us? i. 

* At no great distance from their sources the springs unite, and form 
that constant and clear-flowing stream which we have described as 
emptying itself in the Bsa day into the Augean. Strangely is it 
contrasted with its ‘* beloved brother, the Simois,” which in the rainy 
season, being at some points a hundred yards wide, rushes rapidly from 
the mountains, and at such times, being quite impassable, rolls heavy 
stones in its headlong course. It is to this day exactly what Homer 
describes it :— 

ire caolyynre, x. r.r. (Il. ©. 308, &.) 
Which description so exactly suits these two rivers, even in their present 
state, that any addition is superfluous.’—pp. 41, 42. 

It may be so; but we must acknowledge, with our under- 
standing of the Greek, that we should have great difficulty in 
proving the Scamander to be a ‘ clear-flowing stream,’ from the 
passage in question; although, no doubt, the Bounarbashi-chai 
is so. In plain Ionic the sense is, ‘ Simois, you knock him down, 
and J, Scamander, will choke him !’— 

Oypi yap ovre Piny xpacopnotper, obre re eldoc, 

ovre Ta Tevyea Kaa’ Ta Tov pada ved Aipyne 

xeloeO tn’ ikvoc™ xexadvpptva’ Kad dé pry abroy 

eivow Papddoow adic yep adoc mepryevac 

puploy, obd€ of doré’ émorhoovrar ’Axacot 

adréEar’ récony of d ory Kabvrepbe Karvipw. 

* But vain shall be his strength, his beauty nought 

Shall profit him, or his resplendent arms ; " 

For I will bury them in s/zme and ooze, 

And I will overwhelm himself with soil, 

Sands heaping o’er him, and around him sands 

Infinite, that no Greek shall find his bones, 

For ever in my bottom deep immersed.’ — Cowper. 
Language this which it would be very proper for the Cam to use 
when it comes to pray in aid of the Isis against a Parliamentary 
Commissioner, but which seems to us that a ‘ clear-flowing stream’ 
could not employ in sem without forgetting its manners. 

We now look N.W. and see the entrance of the valley of the 
Giwmbreck-sou, which Mr. Acland, following Le Chevalier and 





* The Scholiast explains this word by ‘ roi wAsitous cov nov, the quantity of mup ; 
and Major Napier, in the United Service Gazette (July) confirms the Scholiast. The 
Scamander, he says, runs on a muddy bottom. 
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Gell, identifies with the Thymbrius. ‘The name would seerh to 
prove it; but the Menderé may serve to make us cautious about 
resting a theory on identity or similarity of name within this magic 
Plain; and Strabo pretty clearly took the Giumbreck-sou for the 
Simois itself. Mr. Acland, in merely stating that his view is incon- 
sistent with Strabo’s topography, omits to observe, that, although 
in consequence of not having hit upon the modern theory of the 
change of name and course of the Simois, Strabo was wrong in 
confounding the latter river with the Giumbreck-sou, yet there is 
no reason why his misconception as to the Pagus Iliensium being 
the site of the Homeric Troy should make his authority of no 
weight as to the position of another river. The Thymbrius was 
a river known by that name in Strabo’s own day; and the only 
question is, which of the modern streams he designates by that 
name. Colonel Leake considers it clear that Strabo’s Thymbrius 
is the Kamera-sou, the same, we presume, as the Kalifatli-chai of 
Mr. Acland’s Map. The village of Tchiblak and the site of Novum 
Ilium next appear, although not placed in respect of each other 
as in Colonel Leake’s map. It is well known that the people of 
Novum Ilium contended in Strabo's time, that their town was built 
on the site of Troy; a pretension which, as Mr. Acland justly ob- 
serves, helped to falsify the geography of the whole Plain. Strabo 
himself thought the Pagus Iliensium, 4 rdv *IAséwy xan, to be 
the site of Troy; it was thirty stadia, or about three miles and a 
half, from New Ilium. We scarcely know whether Mr. Acland 
means to indicate Pagus Iliensium by Eski Atche Kioi or not. 
It is the name marked in Leake’s map for Pagus ; but then the 
Colonel places another Atche Kioi to the south of the former, or 
Pagus, and of course nearer to Bounarbashi. We think Mr. Ac- 
Jand should have clearly pointed out Pagus in his map, as it is an 
important point in relation to the Trojan Plain. 

Sir William Gell marks the Batieia at the foot of the hill on 
which the ruins of Novum Ilium are found. Mr. Acland says, 
‘A tumulus does exist near it; but any attempt to identify a spot, 
pointed out by evidence so scanty as that which we possess, seems 
nearly hopeless.’ 

Say ‘utterly hopeless, Mr. Acland—and Amer to it 

And now—passing Callicoloné, or the Beautiful Hill, for which 
Mr. Acland shows ‘a height of peculiar beauty, on the other side 
of the Menderé, just to the left of the hill‘of Bounarbashi,’ . 
num implevimus orbem ;—and looking from ‘ Ninny’s tomb’ E.S. E, 
with our backs to the blue A®gean, we gaze—at least we hope we 
gaze—on the site of sacred Troy. The Sczan gate is marked, 
and a good guess made at the Erineos, or wild fig-tree. Troy 
stood on the hill of Bounarbashi—/remat aie ~~ 
hind icet 
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licet Homerus ipse; or rather, reverend Shade! ‘the ignorant 
rhapsode who interpolated the éy wedip wewdducto, which even 
Plato and Strabo took for thy genuine scripture ! 

‘ ©The hill of Bounarbashi,’ says Mr. Acland, ‘has just that character 
which would have suggested it to the ancients as ‘a proper site for a 
town. Placed on the edge of a fine river, and at the entrance of a 
ravine, whence that river flows, backed by well wooded mountains, which 
would supply both timber and fuel, it rises to a commanding height 
(nearly 700. feet above the level of the sea), which on the southern and 
eastern sides is so steep and craggy as to be nearly inaccessible,’ 

Strabo, however, referring to Plato's fancy of the three stages 
ef civilization being indicated in the three sites of the Trojan 
tribe or people ;—the first, when they dwelt in caves, amongst the 
highest crags of Ida; the second, when Dardanus built his city 
in the lower parts of the mountains, 2’ 20° dmwpeias cixzov,— 
says the third city, that of Ilus, exemplified the life in the plains, 
tov év medioss. * For they report,’ says he, ‘that Ilus was the 
founder of Ilium, and that the city took its name from him; and 
it is probable, that on that account he was buried in the middle 
of the plain, because he first had the confidence to establish his 
colony (or build his town) in the plains—év rois medias baba. riv 
xaromiav.  (T'roas, c: 1.) 

‘ These features,’ Mr. Acland continues, ‘ are to be found in no other 
part of the whole plain; and whatever be:the difference of ancient 
authors as to the position of Troy, I am convinced that no one, bearing 
in mind the characteristics of the ancient towns—wood, water, fertile 
ground, and a strong acropolis, could fix on any site in the whole plain 
so completely answering these conditions as the hill of Bounarbashi ; nor, 
if he considers the points which have been already fixed, could he dis- 
cover any hill at all answering these conditions, except that now in 
question.’ 

We entirely agree, though the argument seems almost as cir- 
cular as the Panorama itself. That river is the Simois; these 
springs are the sources of the Scamander; therefore, the hill 
between them is the site of Troy. Or thus:—on that hill Troy 
stood ; therefore, this must be the source of the Scamander ; and 
therefore, again, that river yonder must be the Simois. 


‘This is strong evidence,’ says Mr. Acland, ‘ when placed in con- 
junction with Homer's account of the city. The city was very high 
(axporary), he says ; moreover, it was windy (%veudeooa), a property well 
describing a lofty hill atthe mouth of a ravine, such as is this hill of 
Bounarbashi.’ 

We submit, for the sake of mere accuracy, that in all the places 
to which reference is made in the note, dxporarn, or ty wéAcs 
dxpy, and the like, do not express positive, but relative, eleva- 

tion 
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tion—that is, the highest part of the city; and if Mr. Acland ‘had 
lived in London last January, he would have felt that a city in a 
plain may be as windy as the hill of Bounarbashi itself. 

Mr. Acland also quotes from the Odyssey (@'505) ; but, recol- 
lecting the argument and conclusion of the eminent English 
scholars before mentioned—according te whom the author of 
the Odyssey lived a century or more after the author of the Iliad, 
and had, in all likelihood, never crossed the Aigean—we think 
it as well to decline adverting to the passage more particularly 
on the present occasion. 

‘ But, after all,’ concludes our young traveller, ‘the negative evidence 
is the strongest. If Bounarbashi be not the site of Troy, what is ?” 

Dr. Johnson used the same argument: « If Shakspeare did not 
write Titus Andronicus, who did?’ ‘To which appeal to human 
ignorance we have always thought the best answer,—‘I don’t 
know.’ Consider for a moment: the Iliad, let its composition 
have been what it may, is, upon the lowest computation (that of 
Herodotus), 2,700 years old ; it every where treats the actors and 
action of its song as remote from jts own date,— 

Hprsis—xAgos olov exovopev, odde Ts LOMEV— ; 
it is a poem in which gods and goddesses quarrel and fight with 
each other, and with men; in which rivers flow backwards over 
mountains ; in which horses talk and shed tears: it célebrates a 
city, of which 2,200 years ago, in the age of Alexander, every ves- 
tige had disappeared, etiam periere ruine, and the site of which 
Alexander, and Julius Cesar, and Strabo—accomplished men, 
and lovers of Homer—totally, it seems, mistook ; that site, more- 
over, so described, that learned men, to whom Greek was a native 
tongue, misconstrued, as we are told, the language of the deserip- 
tion in an apparently very plain passage ; so much so, that Strabo 
pronounced that to be essential to the site of the Homeric Troy, 
which Mr. Acland, following Colonel Leake and others, admits, 
in reference to the hill of Bounarbashi, to be impossible ; we mean, 
its being wepidpoyos,—such that a foot-race around it was practi- 
cable. The Greek geographer, amongst other reasons, urges that 
Novum Ilium could not be on the site of Troy ; ‘ for it is not,’ he 
says, ‘ wepidpo4os, on account of the continued ridge of land; but 
the old Ilium is deseribed as having (#1) a wepsdpo.%.’* Whereas 
the English traveller says, ‘ The notion, which at school we have 
been taugat, that Hector was pursued thrice round the city, is 
neither prebable, nor (supposing we have found the real site of 
Troy) possible,’ And he accordingly construes rpis [I piauowo add 





* OOF 4 rap “Exropos di + Aeopsd 4 xeel chy rod igus Th UAoyo" op yae iors aigidpopcos n 
viv, Bice why ouvert jee 1 waraid txu rigdeopry—Troag, c. }. 
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wips dindarny, ‘they thrice .ran.a circling course near the: city of 
Priam ;’ although Aristotle and Strabo, the. former a traveller in 
the Troad, understood the words as expressing a course round the 
city; although Euripides, in error, no doubt, as tothe Homeric 
fact, says that Achilles even drove his chariot round the city, using 
the same preposition,— 
(oem roy wept ret 

tidkuae Sihpevwy waic ddiac Oéridog—(Androm, 107.) 

and although Virgil, in the same vein, has— : 
* Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora muros.’ 


Consider these merely external matters of fact ; remembering, as 
Mr. Acland observes, ‘ how rapidly soil accumulates about 
ancient sites, and how easily mounds are formed where valleys 
existed before ;’ and surely we may venture to suggest, that where 
negative evidence, such as this, is the strongest in the case, none 
of the evidence can be very strong. 

Consider further, that your single authority is a body of the 
most antique pagan heroic poetry—so transcendant indeed in its 
merit as such, that the world can give no fitting epithet to Homer 
but the echo of the name—yet, withal conceived in a spirit of 
undaunted fiction, which scrupled nothing, from high Olympus’ 
top to lowest Hades, suited to the all-justifying purposes of poetic 
genius ; that this your poet was not bound by any poetic law exactly 
to observe, even if he precisely knew, all the local peculiarities of the 
supposed scene of his action, so that he did not violate dramatic 
probability, nor outrage any received belief in his auditors, or, if 
you will, readers; that he certainly might, and probably would, 
under the conditions aforesaid, set up and pull down, build mo- 
numents and name them, give magnificence to a market-town, 
and whirlpools to a mill-stream, just as the Muse listed; that, 
moreover, your single original authority that any such city as Troy 
ever existed in the district now called the Troad, is the Iliad 
itself ; (for cddév ixvos owleras ris apyaias worews, said Strabo ;—in 
his day not a vestige remained ;) that being a single witness, all 
it says must be heard; and that to prove Scamander by Homer, 
and Troy — him by Bounarbashi hill, is, what lawyers, we 
believe, call contradicting your own witness, and the world in 
general—bad reasoning. Consider this without critic bile or 
traveller’s zeal, and, inclining for a while with an equal reverence 
to the manes of Le Chevalier and Bryant, say—whether that may 
not possibly be true which a writer, highly respected, and yet not 
more highly than he deserves, at Oxford, suggested upon another 

ge—6 IIAAZAS wonris "“HPANIZEN. 

Colonel Leake says, that to doubt that the war of Troy was 

a real 
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a real. event, having reference to a real topography, would shake 
the whole fabrie of profane history!* | We verily believe that it 
would not start a timber of the building. But we meddle not 
with that question, except to protest against the assumption that 
the poetic merit of the Iliad is concerned in it, or in the contro- 
versy touching the author of that poem. Be of ‘which or what 
opinion you may upon these points—dash the poet into splinters 
with Wolf, or cut him asunder with Payne Knight and Thirl- 
wall—the poem itself remains as it was, and is, and ever will be, 
without father or mother, having neither beginning of days nor 
end of life—unique, untranslatable, unapproachable. We may 
be robbed of 


* The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle ;’ 


but not all the Wolves in Germany can mar one of the immortal 
dreams which beguiled him. Mere temperament has much to 
do in opinions on these curious questions. To many men, the 
fine old bust of Homer is a conclusive argument for his indivi- 
duality; it was so to Scott. To others, the union of many voices, 
the sound of many waters, is the sublimer and more affecting 
conception of the two; it was so to Coleridge, and it is so to 
Wordsworth. The controversies to which the scenes, the sub- 
jects, and the composition of these marvellous productions of 
human genius have given birth, must ever be interesting to all 
scholars as involving a world of history and philology, and even 
philosophy ; but the decision in none of them seems to us of any 
vital importance to literature for the mere fact’s sake. It is not 
for or against Wolf that a part needs be taken with warmth, but 
for Homer against Zoilus, in whatever shape he appears; for 
sound old healthful scholarship against the charlatanism of sci- 
ence ;—for the Muses, in short, it is, that we ought to stand up 
against their natural handmaids, but in these days would-be mis- 
tresses, the Arts. 

Thus minded, we accept with pleasure and gratitude such de- 
lightful results of genial scholarship as these which Mr. Acland 
has now given us; not careful to believe all that he believes, yet 
sympathising with his enthusiasm, and respecting his moderation. 
He, no doubt, will agree with the great master of his university, 
that probable impossibilities are more allowable to a poet than 
possible improbabilities ;+ and that to test Homer literally by 
the appearances of the district between Koum Kalé and Bounar- 
bashi, or the identity of that district and its localities by Homer, 
is dealing more hardly with both than they deserve, or than any 
other heroic poem or heroic scene would bear. We should say 





* Asia Minor, p. 278. 
T weoaigsivtas ddivare wal tindta, Mardy h dvvaTe xal axibave. Poetic, 44 P 
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fot- Hamer that you have rio right to travel out of his recérd fof 
ahy purpose connected with ‘his poem, ne matter whether he did 
or did not-mean to describe the ‘features of any actual locality: 
He might take one of those features and leave another; he 
might be accurate here, and fanciful there; he might combine 
or dissociate, or invent; he — do anything ‘as a poet, or 
maker, so nevertheless that- he lawfully produced a true effect 
of beauty or grandeur to the: spectator of the poetic seene. If 
Homer has done this in the Iliad, he has dotie enough to prové 
himself the most accomplished liar the world ever saw— 
‘* Qui sic MENTITUR, sic veris falsa remiscet?— 

that educated men believe his word against the evidencé of their 
own eyes. . 








Art. II]. 1. The Dream and other Poems. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. London. 1840. — 
The Undying One, and other Poems. London.’ 1837. 
2. The Seraphim, and other Poems. By Elizabeth B. Barrett. 
London. 1838. 
Prometheus Bound. Translated from the Greek of ischylus, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. London, 1833. 
The Romaunt of the Page. 1839. ' 
3, Zophiel, or the Bride of Seven. By Maria del Occidente. 
ndon. 1833. 
4. Irene, a Poem in Six Cantos. Miscellanéous Poems. London. 
1833. (Not published.) - ’ 

5, Poems. By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. London. 1833. 
The Knight and the Enchantress, withother Poems. London. 1835. 
The Village Churchyard, and other Poems. London. 1835. 
Fragments and Fancies.- London. 1837. 

Hours at Naples, and other Poems. London. 1837. 
Impressions of Italy, and other Poems. London. 1837. 
6. Solitary Hours. By Caroline Southey. London. 2nd edi- 
tion. 1839. 
The Birth-day; and other Poems. London. 1836. 
The Widow's Tale, and other Poems. London. 1822. 
Ellen Fitzarthur. London. 1820. 
7. Poems, chiefly dramatic. Edited by Thomas Hill-Lowe, 
Dean of Exeter. London. 1840. 

8. IX Poems. By V. London. 1840. : 

9. Phantasmion. By Sara Coleridge. London. 1837. 

WE feel that we never did a bolder thing than now we do, in 

summoning these nine Muses to our Quarter Sessions. 

The very ink turns blue with which we write their names. 

It is easy to be critical on men; but when we venture to lift a 


pen 
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pen against women, straightway apparent facies ; the weapon drops 
pointless.on the marked passage ; and whilst the mind is bent on 
praise or censure of the poem, the eye ‘swims too deep in tears 
and mist over the poetess herself in the frontispiece, to let it see 
its way to either. Edwin Landseer’s drawing must be removed, 
or we shall hold our court, like the Areopagites, in the dark. 
Lady. Morgan m her recent work, ‘Woman and ‘her Master,’— 
which, like almost all her works, is very clever and very amusing, 
and which is remarkable as the production of a writer who has 
evidently had no experience of her subject—complains bitterly 
that women in general, and English women in particular, are de- 
barred, by the tyranny of man, from the full use of their faculties 
and the lawful enjoyment of their passions. If the testimony of 
the accused party were admissible, we should say that, according 
to our own observation, our countrywomen have and exercise a 
reasonable liberty in the particulars to which Lady Morgan refers ; 
nor do we believe that any very considerable number of them could 
be found to subscribe to the truth of her complaint.. And at all 
events, we engage that a counterplea of ‘ Man and his Mistress,’ 
shall be signed by an equal and equally respectable number of 
our countrymen. Be that, however, as it may, Lady Morgan 
must surely admit that, in one important point, the women. of this 


age and country are an — race. Measuring time from 


the ‘ Wild Irish Girl’ to “Woman and her Master,’ can Lady 
Morgan, with all her talent, deny that—let Englishwomen labour 
under what other disabilities they may—they can, and they do, 
write, print, and publish whatever they like? Is there any fear of 
the press before their eyes? Do Reviews fright them out of their 
own way? We declare that, as we observe, the men are much 
more apprehensive of criticism than their fair fellows, and take it 
worse when administered. Are publishers wanting? There is Mr. 
Henry Colburn. Are they underpaid? They obtain thousands. 
Are they without readers? ‘ We wish Milton had as many. 
There was a time—and we remember it—when matters went 
otherwise ; when the disgust excited by the female smatterer in 
letters kept the really learned, and therefore modest, woman in 
retirement ; when the vulgar-minded of both sexes took occasion, 
from the folly of a few poor unfeminine creatures, to sneer at the 
very notion of learning and genius in any woman; and when— 
worst of all !—religion was dragged into the question, and serious 
people doubted whether the pursuit of literature by women were 
not incompatible with the full and cheerful performance of: their 
social and domestic duties. That time is past in England; the 
sensual philosophy with which it was so closely connected has 
lost its hold on, the rising spirits of the age ; women move amongst 
us on nobler and truer principles, joimt-heirs with men who have 
begun 
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begun to feel their exalted origin and destiny, and to recognise 
that inborn dowry of spirit and power, the existence of which the 
material systems of the last century had denied or obscured. 
A different tone prevails in society upon this subject ; the peculiar 
talents of women are acknowledged, and the pawers common to 
them and men are, in particular instances of exhibition, fairly 
appreciated. Hence we see less and less of the prating Miss, or 
the elderly young lady of letters of some years ago; in proportion 
as the really cultivated and intellectual woman feels assured of her 
just place in all good company. Affectation has disappeared with 
the uneasy singularity of position which provoked it; and the 
woman of genius or learning, who knows that men are conversing 
with her on a ground of respect and equality, learns to be — 
and sincere. 

It is impossible to read the works enumerated at the Re of 
this article—and the list does not comprise all the writings of 
some of the authors—without a just feeling of pride, and some- 
thing better, that those authors are our countrywomen. The 
erudition displayed—or rather apparent—in these poems, is of 
itself such as only very accomplished scholars and regularly 
trained students can command or understand. But this is not all, 
or the most remarkable. We are more impressed with the power 
of thought which is conspicuous in them, and the manifold variety 
of direction which is given to it. In none is this more observable 
than in the first of Mrs. Norton’s volumes on our list, 

This lady is the Byron of our modern poetesses. She has very 
much of that intense personal passion by which Byron’s poetry is 
distinguished from the larger grasp and deeper communion with 
man and nature of Wordsworth. She has also Byron’s beautiful 
intervals of tenderness, his strong practical thought, and his force- 
ful expression. It is not an artificial imitation, but a natural 
parallel: and we may add that it is this her latest production, 
which especially induces, and seems to us to justify, our criticism. 
The last three or four years have made Mrs. Norton a greater 
writer than she was; she is deeper, plainer, truer. There is a 
meaning, an allusion, an aiming, throughout the larger part of this 
volume, which of course we can but imperfectly understand, and 
in which we can take but the interest of contemporary strangers : 
yet we could not read the following Dedication to the Duchess 
of Sutherland—most worthy of the poetess and her patron—with- 
out feeling our heart swell with we know not what emotion :— 

‘ Once more, my harp! once more, although I thought 
Never to wake thy silent strings again, 
A wandering dream thy gentle chords have wrought, 
And my sad heart, which long hath dwelt in pain, 
Soars, like a wild bird from a cypress bough, 
Tnto the poet’s Heaven, and leaves dull grief below! And 
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And unto Thee—the beautiful and pure— 
Whose lot is cast amid that busy world 
Where only sluggish Dulness dwells secure, 
And Fancy’s generous wing is faintly furl’d ; 
To Thee—whose friendship kept its equal truth 
Through the most-dreary hour of my embitter’d youth— 
I dedicate the lay. Ah! never bard, 
In days when poverty was twin with song ; 
Nor wandering harper, lonely and ill-starr’d, 
Cheer’d by some castle’s chief, and harbour’d long ; 
Not Scott’s Last Minstrel, in his trembling lays, 
Woke with a warmer heart the earnest meed of praise! 
For easy are the alms the rich man spares 
To sons of Genius, by misfortune bent, 
But thou gav’st me, what woman seldom dares, 
Belief—in spite of many a cold dissent— 
When, slandered and maligned, I stood apart 
From those whose bounded power hath wrung, not crush’d, my heart. 
Thou, then, when cowards lied away my name, 
And scoff’d to see me feebly stem the tide ; 
When some were kind on whom I had no claim, 
And some forsook on whom my love relied, 
And some, who might have battled for my sake, 
Stood off in doubt to see what turn the world would take— 
Thou gav’st me that the poor do give the poor, 
Kind words and holy wishes, and true tears ; 
The lov’d, the near of kin, could do no more, 
Who chang’d not with the gloom of varying years, 
But clung the closer when I stood forlorn, 
And blunted Slander’s dart with their indignant scorn. 
For they who credit crime are they who feel 
Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin ; 
Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts which steal 
O’er minds like these, an easy faith to win; 
And tales of broken truth are still believ’d 
Most readily by those who have /hemselves deceiv’d. 
But like a white swan down a troubled stream, 
Whose ruffling pinion hath the power to fling 
Aside the turbid drops which darkly gleam, 
And mar the freshness of her snowy wing,— 
So Thou, with queenly grace and gentle pride, 
Along the world’s dark waves in purity dost glide ; 
Thy pale and pearly cheek was never made 
To crimson with a faint false-hearted shame ; 
Thou didst not shrink—of bitter tongues afraid, 
Who hunt in packs the object of their blame ; 
To Thee the sad denial still held true, 
For from thine own good thoughts thy heart its mercy drew. 
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And though my faint and tributary rhymes 
Add nothing to the glory of thy day, 
Yet every Poet hopes that after times 
Shall set some value on his votive lay,— 
And I would fain one gentle deed record 
Among the many such with which thy life is stor’d. 


So when these lines, made in a mournful hour, 
Are idly open’d to the Stranger’s eye, 

A dream of Thee, arous’d by Fancy’s power, 
Shall be the first to wander floating by ; 

And they who never saw thy lovely face 

Shall pause—to conjure up a vision of its grace!’ 


The Dream so dedicated is a very beautiful poem, the frame- 
work of which is simply a lovely mother watching over a lovely 
daughter asleep; which daughter dreams, and when awaked tells 
her dream ; which dream depicts the bliss of a first love and an 
early union, and is followed by the mother’s admonitory comment, 
importing the many accidents to which wedded happiness is 
liable, and exhorting to moderation of hope, and preparation for 
severe duties. It is in this latter portion of the poem that the 
passion ahd the interest assume a personal hue; and passages 
occur which sound like javelins hurled by an Amazon. ‘Thus :— 


* Heaven give thee poverty, disease, or death, 
Each varied ill that waits on human breath, 
Rather than bid thee linger out thy life 
In the long toil of such unnatural strife. 

To wander through the world unreconcil’d, 
Heart-weary as a spirit-broken child, 

And think it were an hour of bliss like heaven, 
If thou couldst die—forgiving, and forgiven,— 
Or with a feverish hope, of anguish born, 
(Nerving thy mind to feel indignant scorn 

Of all the cruel foes that twixt ye stand, 
Holding thy heartstrings with a reckless hand,) 
Steal to his presence, now unseen so long, 

And claim /is mercy who hath dealt the wrong ! 
Into the aching depths of thy poor heart 

Dive, as it were, even to the roots of pain, 

And wrench up thoughts that tear thy soul apart, 

And burn like fire through thy bewilder’d brain. 
Clothe them in passionate words of wild appeal 
To teach thy Altima how to feel, — 

Pray, weep, exhaust thyself in maddening tears,— 

Recall the hopes, the influences of years,— 

Kneel, dash thyself upon the senseless ground, 

Writhe as the worm writhes with dividing wound,— 

Invoke the heaven that knows thy sorrow’s truth, 

By all the softening memories of youth— By 
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By every hope that cheer’d thine earlier day— 
By every tear that washes wrath away— 
By every old remembrance long gone by— 
By every pang that makes thee yearn to die ; 
And learn at length how deep and stern a blow 
Man’s hands can strike, and yet no pity show !’— 
The Dream, p. 59. 


There are many such passages as this; and we think we shall 
advantageously display Mrs. Norton’s varied powers by imme- 
diately contrasting it with one of those many tender pauses which 
lie islanded amidst the arrowy rushing of her passion :— 


‘Oh! Twilight! Spirit that dost render birth 
To dim enchantments ; melting heaven with earth, 
Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 
A softness like the atmosphere of dreams ; 

Thy hour to all is welcome! Faint and sweet 
Thy light falls round the peasant’s homeward feet, 
Who, slow returning from his task of toil, 

Sees the low sunset gild the cultured soil, 

And, tho’ such radiance round him brightly glows, 
Marks the small spark his cottage-window throws. 
Still as his heart forestals his weary pace, 

Fondly he dreams of each familiar face, 

Recalls the treasures of his narrow life, 

His rosy children and his sunburnt wife, 

To whom his coming is the chief event 

Of simple days in cheerful labour spent. 

The rich man’s chariot hath gone whirling past, 
And these poor cottagers have only cast 

One careless glance on all that show of pride, 
Then to their tasks turn’d quietly aside ; 

But himthey wait for, him they welcome home, 
Fixed sentinels look forth to see him come ; 

The fagot sent for when the fire grew dim, 

The frugal meal prepared, are all for him ; 

For him the watching of that sturdy boy, 

For him those smiles of tenderness and joy, 

For him—who plods his sauntering way along, 
Whistling the fragment of some village song ! 

Dear art thou to the Lover, thou sweet light, 
Fair fleeting sister of the mournful night! 

As in impatient hope he stands apart, 

Companion’d only by his beating heart, 

And with an eager fancy oft beholds 

The vision of a white robe’s Guttering fold. 
* . 


Oh! dear to him, to all, since first the flowers 
Of happy Eden’s consecrated bowers . 
2cQ2 Heard 
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Heard the low breeze along the branches play, 

And God's voice bless the coo] hour of the day. 

For though that glorious Paradise be lost, 

Though earth by blighting storms be roughly crossed, 
‘Though the long curse demands the tax of sin, (Qu.) 
And the day’s sorrows with the day begin, 

That hour, once sacred to God’s presence, still 

Keeps itself calmer from the touch of ill, 

The holiest hour of earth. Zhen toil doth cease, 
Then from the yoke the oxen find release— 

Then man rests, pausing from his many cares, 

And the world teems with children’s sunset prayers! 
Then innocent things seek out their natural rest, 
The babe sinks slumbering on its mother's breast, 
The birds beneath their leafy covering creep, 

Yea, even the flowers fold up their buds in sleep ; 
And angels, floating by on radiant wings, 

Hear the low sounds the breeze of evening brings, 
Catch the sweet incense as it floats along, 

The infant’s prayer, the mother’s cradle-song, 

And bear the holy gifts to worlds afar, 

As things too sacred for this fallen star..—Ibid., p. 7. 


So the elder Sappho :— 


“Eonepe, tavra déperc doa garvddee éoxédao’ avwe. 
Péperc div, péperc alya, péperc parépe maida, 





Hespere, qui celo lucet yucundior ignis ? 


One more specimen of Mrs. Norton’s gentler strain must close 
our extracts from the ‘Dream.’ It is the recollection of her 
widowed mother ; and is, in our judgment, pre-eminently beau- 
tiful. There is a tender Crabbism in it that goes right to the 
heart :— 


* Oft, since that hour, in sadness I retrace 
My childhood’s vision of thy calm sweet face ; 
Oft see thy form, its mournful beauty shrouded 
In thy black weeds, and coif of widow’s woe ; 
Thy dark, expressive eyes all dim and clouded 
By that deep wretchedness the lonely know ; 
Stifling thy grief, to hear some weary task, 
Conn’d by unwilling dips, with listless air ; 
Hoarding thy means, lest future need might ask 
More than the widow’s pittance then could spare. 
Hlidden, forgotten by the great and gay, 
Enduring sorrow, not by fits and starts, 
But the long self-denial, day by day, 
Alone amidst thy brood of careless hearts ! 
Striving 
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Striving to guide, to teach, or to restrain 

The young rebellious spirits crowding round, 
Who saw not, knew not, felt not for thy pain, 

And could not comfort—yet had power to wound! 
Ah! how my selfish heart, which since hath grown 
Familiar with deep trials of its own, 

With riper judgment looking to the past, 

Regrets the careless days that flew so fast, 

Stamps with remorse each wasted hour of time, 
And darkens every folly into crime !’—ZJbid., p. 13. 

Of the many poems which fill the rest of this volume, we are 
unable to take a more particular notice. ‘They vary considerably 
in merit—some of them being equal to the best parts of the 
‘Dream,’ and others not rising above what is called, we believe, 
annual value. We are unwilling to designate the latter; amongst 
the former, we point out the deeply-affecting pieces entitled 
‘ Twilight,’ and ‘May Day, 1837,-—the graceful and just tribute 
to Mr. Rogers, as a friend and companion, in ‘The Winter's 
Walk ’—and the very elegant and (date considered) very puzzling 
poem, ‘I cannot love thee.’ But- we cannot resist the pleasure 
of quoting at length one of Mrs. Norton’s sonnets, which, for 
tenderness and elegance, for skill and finish, is inferior to nothing 
she ever wrote, and worthy to be laid up in cedar with the best 
in our Janguage :— 

* Like an enfranchised bird, that wildly springs, 
With a keen sparkle in his glancing eye, 
And a strong effort in his quivering wings, 
Up to the blue vault of the happy sky,— 
So my enamour’d heart, so long thine own, 
At length from Love’s imprisonment set free, 
Goes forth into the open world alone, 
Glad and exulting in its liberty : 
But like that helpless bird (confin’d so long, 
His weary wings have lost all power to soar), 
Who soon forgets to trill his joyous song, 
And, feebly fluttering, sinks to earth once more,— 
So, from its former bonds released in vain, 
My heart still feels the weight of that remember’d chain.’— 
Ibid., p. 289. 

We have a high opinion of Mrs. Norton's genius as a poet. 
We think that what she has already achieved places her in a very 
conspicuous position in the literature of our modern day. She 
has youth, health, zeal,—happiness, we hope,—peace, we are 
assured,—before her. Her reputation for talent is established. 
Now then it is that she borders on Fame, and begins to feel that, 
diverse as love is from friendship, so is the power of living in the 
hearts of men from that of commanding the favour of the town. 
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It is characteristic of the latter that after a certain degree it ad- 
mits of no effective increase ; you may pour in nectar, and it will 
run to waste without brimming the cup. It is all unlike with that 
sort of reputation, so to call it, which is to end in fame. They 
may or may not—more commonly the latter—set out together ; 
but it is a truth as deep as life and humanity that they will not 
always keep incompany. We invite Mrs. Norton to contemplate 
a glorious destiny, and to discipline herself for an arduous career. 
She must, before all things, keep in mind that language is of the 
essence of poetry as an art, and that inaccurate language, though 
dialect to the age, is barbarism to posterity. Curiosity and the 
thirst of novelty will overlook and excuse anything except dulness 
of interest ; but a poem that is to live must be prepared for those 
who read twice. To ‘quench affliction’s whelming tide,’ (p. 60) 
for example, is beyond the power of Mrs. Norton or any one 
else ; but a false metaphor may be corrected or avoided with 
ease. A hint as to this is enough. With a careful attention to 
purity and correctness of diction, Mrs. Norton ought, moreover, 
now to break through the narrow circle of personal and domestic 
feelings, and adyenture herself upon a theme of greater variety 
and less morbid interest. There is a great difference between 
writing always from the heart and always about the heart, even 
the heart of a beautiful woman of genius. Egotism is egotism 
still, disguise it as you may, and the world is weary of it even 
before it ceases to admire. It is one thing to shoot your own 
being outwards, so that inanimate nature or alien life shall become 
a projected self, reflecting back on others, modified and com- 
bined, from rock or tree, from dying hero or peasant girl, the 
emotions, the sympathies, which truly spring from you ; and quite 
another thing to eddy round and round in an endless circle of petty 
passion, alike without progress to any spiritual end, and without 
retrospect to any moral source. Imagination is necessary to the 
first; the absence, or scanty presence of it, is almost characterised 
by the second. Be simple, be sensuous, be impassioned. The 
former two’ without the third are lifeless and cold; but to sub- 
stitute the last for either of the others is to prefer the red heat of 
a stove to the cheerful shine of a candle, or the genial shafts of 
the sunlight. These few remarks we humbly commend to the 
serious consideration of Mrs. Norton— 
* Come a colei che fu nel mondo nata 
Per aver signoria’— 

trusting that neither taste nor caprice—neither public nor pub- 
lisher—may avail to mar her fair destiny. 

Miss Elizabeth Barrett, who stands next in our list, may justly 
claim to stand alone anywhere else, as well for her extraordinary 
acquaintance with ancient classic literature, as for the boldness 
of 
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of her poetic attempts. In our judgment, however, her suc- 
cess has not been in proportion to her daring. Her early 
enthusiasm for /Eschylus has sensibly aggravated the tendency to 
the overstrained and violent, which seems natural to her mind, 
and irretrievably precluded, we fear, that discipline of art and 
sense of beauty which a warmer study of Sophocles might pro- 
bably have imparted. The ad6adia of her hero, Prometheus, com- 
municates itself to Miss Barrett's prefaces and notes ; she ig some- 
thing too dogmatic in her criticism, and a world too positive in her 
philosophy. A little more reverence of expression upon all sub- 
jects would be more becoming, and not less energetic. The awful 
name of God is used throughout her volumes with such reckless 
repetition, that we really cannot describe the pain it gave us in 
perusal, although of course we notice it on the score of ill taste 
alone. And on the same ground, likewise, we mention and de- 
nounce the strange trick, for which Miss Barrett is conspicuous, 
but not singular, of converting the received monosyllables called, 
bowed, vowed, and the like, into dissyllables, bowéd, vowéd,—this 
not as the usage of solemn emphasis, and the exception, but fami- 
liarly and as the rule :— , 


* And wailing like a kisséd child, 
Kisséd soft against his will.’ 


Kiss’d, or perhaps correctly kist, is what English children have 
for the last three centuries at least agreed to call the infliction in 
question, and Shakspeare and Milton, when they grew up, fol- 
lowed the custom. It is really scarcely credible how much the 
effect of Miss Barrett’s poems is injured by this single piece of 
mannerism alone. These two-dotted words star her pages as if 
they were written in German, and, to say the least of it, are a 
very poor compliment to the ears of her readers. 

But enough of this, although less than this would have been 
short of justice.* We proceed with much more pleasure to give 
one or two specimens of Miss Barrett’s poetry in her pure and 
better style, and we make the selection from her minor miscel- 
laneous poems. The following is comparatively free from the 
stiffness of most of her blank verse, and surely a powerful com- 
position :— 

: * EARTH. 
How beautiful is Earth! My starry thoughts 
Look down on it from their unearthly sphere, 
And sing symphonious—Beautiful is Earth ! 
The lights and shadows of her myriad hills ; 





* Upon second thoughts, however, we will also notice another trick, equally caught, 
as it seems to us, from Mr. Tennyson’s writings—we mean the reiterated usage of very 
wav’ tupac. ‘The hair had fallen by its weight on either side the smile, and lay very 
blackly on thé arm, &c. &¢..&c,—This is a mere affectation, and totally unidiomatic. 
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The branching greenness of her myriad woods ; 
Her sky-affecting rocks; her zoning sea ; 
Her rushing, gleaming cataracts; her streams 
That race below, the winged clouds on high ; 
Her pleasantness of vale and meadow ! — 

Hush! 
Meseemeth through the leafy trees to ring 
A chime of bells to falling waters tuned, 
Whereat comes heathen Zephyrus, out of breath 
With running up the hills, and shakes his hair 
From off his gleesome forehead, bold and glad 
With keeping blithe Dan Phoebus company ;— 
And throws him on the grass, though half afraid ; 
First glancing round, lest tempests should be nigh ; 
And lays close to the ground his ruddy lips, 
And shapes their beauty into sound, and calls 
On all the petall’d flowers that sit beneath 
In hiding-places from the rain and snow, 
To loosen the hard soil, and leave their cold 
Sad idlesse, and betake them up to him. 
They straightway hear his voice.— 

A thought did come, 

And press from out my soul the heathen dream. 
Mine eyes were purged. Straightway did I bind 
Round me the garment of my strength, and heard 
Nature’s death-shrieking—the hereafter cry, 
When He of the lion voice, the rainbow-crown’d, 
Shall stand upon the mountains and the sea, 
And swear by earth, by heaven’s throne, and Him 
Who sitteth on the throne, there shall be time 
No more, no more! Then veil’d Eternity 
Shall straight unveil her awful countenance 
Unto the reeling worlds, and take the place 
Of seasons, years, and ages. Age and age 
Shall be the time of the day. The wrinkled heaven 
Shall yield her silent sun, made blind and white 
With an exterminating light: the wind, 
Unchained from the poles, nor having charge 
Of cloud or ocean, with a sobbing wail . 
Shall rush among the stars, and swoon to death. 
Yea, the shrunk earth, appearing livid pale, 
Beneath the red-tongued flame, shall shudder by 
From out her ancient place, and leave a void. 
Yet haply by that void the saints redeem’d 
May sometimes stray ; when memory of sin, 
Ghost-like, shall rise upon their holy souls ; 
And on their lips shall lie the name of earth 
In paleness and in silentness, until 
Each looking on his brother, face to face, 
And bursting into sudden happy tears, 
(The only tears undried) shall murmur—“ Christ!” ’ 
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The following poem is in a very different style, and, in our 
judgment, one of the best and most finished of Miss Batrett’s 
productions. Indeed it is a beautiful poem :— 


© Cowper’s GRAVE. 


It is a place where poets crown’d 
May feel the heart’s decaying— 
It is a place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying—~ 
Yet let the grief and humbleness, 
As low as silence languish ; 
Earth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 


O poets! from a maniac’s tongue 
Was pour’d the deathless singing ! 
O Christians! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging! 
O men! this man in brotherhood, 
Your weary paths beguiling, 
Groan’d inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were emiling. 


And now, what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story— 
How discord on the music fell, 
And darkness on the glory— 
And how, when, one by one, sweet sounds 
And wand’ring lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face, 
Because so broken-hearted. 


He shall be strong to sanctify 
The poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down 
In meeker adoration ; 

Nor ever shall he be in praise 
By wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly as the household name 
Of one whom God hath taken! 


With sadness that is calm, not gloom, 
I learn to think upon him ; 
With meekness that is gratefulness, 
On God, whose heaven hath won him. 
Who suffer’d once the madness-cloud 
Towards his love to blind him; 
But gently led the blind along, 
Where breath and bird could find him ; 
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And wrought within his shatter’d brain 
Such quick poetic senses, 

As hills have language for, and stars 
Harmonious influences ! 

The pulse of dew upon the grass 
His own did calmly number ; 

And silent shadow from the trees 
Fell o’er him like a slumber. 

The very world, by God’s constraint, 
From falsehood’s chill removing, 

Its women and its men became 
Beside him true and loving! 

And timid hares were drawn from woods 
To share his home-caresses, 

Uplooking in his human eyes, 
With sylvan tendernesses. 

But while in darkness he remain’d, 
Unconscious of the guiding, 

And things provided came without 
The sweet sense of providing, 

He testified this solemn truth, 
Though frenzy desolated,— 

Nor man nor nature satisfy 
Whom only God created.’ 


And the remainder is equally excellent. 

Miss Barrett’s version of the ‘Prometheus’ is a remarkable 
performance for a young lady; but it is not a good translation in 
and by itself. It is too frequently uncouth, without being faithful, 
and, under a pile of sounding words, lets the fire go out. Thus, 
to take a single instance within twenty-five lines from the begin- 
ning of the drama. éschylus says :— 

orabevric & iAlou poifn prov) 
xpordc dpeierc &vOoc. 
That is, ‘and thou (Prometheus) foasted (slowly burnt) by the 
shining fire of the sun, shalt change the flower (beauty) of your 
colour (complexion).’ Miss Barrett renders this simple passage 
thus :— 
‘ where *stablished 
*Neath the fierce sun thy brow’s white flower shall fade ;’ 


which, beside the mistake of crafevrts, is really mere nonsense. 
Again, scarcely anything can be finer than the accelerated move- 
ment given to the speeches in the last sixty lines of the drama, 
beginning with,— 

elddre Toe pol raed ayyediag 

60° eOwikev, K.7.d. 
i is like the preparatory rapid of Niagara, which you see not till 
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you feel the whirl. The play goes off, like the great Titan him- 
self, in a flash of fire, and skilfully compensates to the reader 
now, as it.did once to the auditor, the slow narrative march of 
so much of that which has preceded. Miss Barrett has not 
attempted to reproduce this grand effect of the anapestic systems 
of the Greek, for which, nevertheless, there are great facilities 
in English; and instead of the fullest and completest close in the 
whole range of the Greek drama, the English ‘ Prometheus’ 
comes to an end before you expect it.* 

‘ The Seraphim,’ a dramatic lyric poem, represents the converse 
of two Seraphs, Ador and Zerah, the strong and the weak, whilst 
hovering, aloof from the rest of the Seraphic host, over Calvary 
during the Passion; a subject from which Milton would have 
shrunk, and which Miss Barrett would not haye attempted, if 
she had more seriously considered its absolute unapproachable- 
ness. In the first place, there is not, in the proper critical sense, 
any human interest in such a subject; and in the next place, the 
awful narrative of the Evangelist exterminates all parallel or 
supplement. The least unsuccessful attempt upon the ‘ guarded 
mount,’ in our day, is to be found in some parts of Mr. Heraud’s 
‘ Descent into Hell,’ a remarkable poem, and worthy of the 
studious perusal which indeed it requires. We give Miss Barrett, 


however, the full credit of a lofty purpose, and admit, moreover, 
that several particular passages in her poem are extremely fine; 
equally profound in thought, and striking in expression. But we 
prefer concluding our hasty notice of this lady's writings with an 





* We have lately been favoured with the perusal of a very free version, or rather imi- 
tation of this great poem, from the manuscript of which we are permitted to make the 
following quotation; and we think our readers will agree with us that such poetry ought 
not always to remain unpublished :— 

Cuorus.—pndity Pohnbis. Pidia yao nds rakss 
arigiywr bowis cpiddaus 
weoripa, x.7.A.—V. 128, &c. 
© O fear not us! 
A long, long way we come to visit thee ; 
To this extreme of earth, 
- On clipping pinions bore. 


For the grating of fetters, 

The voice of upbraiding, 

The deep earthly groan 

Of anguish half stifled ; 

’ The ear-piercing shriek 

Of pain in its sharpness, 
A concert, all tuneless, came ruffling the rose-buds, 
Where sweetly we slumber'd the sultry hours; 
So, with pinions unsmooth’d, and tresses unbraided, 
Our bright feet unsandall'd, we leap'd on the air; 
Like the sound of a trumpet we shook the wide ether; 
A moment we quiver’d—then glancing on high, 
Ascended a sun-ray, light pillar of silver, 
And seem'd the gay spangles that danced in the beam.’ 

extract 
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extract from her somewhat fantastic poem, ‘ Isobel’s Child,’ which 
may be considered a fair specimen of Miss Barrett’s general 
manner and power :— 


‘ *Tis aye a solemn thing to me 
To look upon a babe that sleeps ; 
Wearing in its spirit-deeps 
The unrevealed mystery 
Of its Adam’s taint and woe, 
Which, when they revealed be, 
Will not let it slumber so! 
Lying new in life beneath 
The shadow of the coming death, 
With that soft low quiet breath, 
As if it felt the sun! 
Knowing all things by their blooms, 
Not their roots! Yea! sun and sky 
Only by the warmth that comes 
Out of each !—earth, only by 
The pleasant hues that o’er it run! 
And human love, by drops of sweet 
White nourishment still hanging round 
The little mouth so slumber-bound ! 
All which broken sentieucy 
Will gather, and unite, and climb, 
To an immortality, ; 
Good or evil, er sublime, 
Through life and death to life again? 
O little lids, now closed fast, 
Must ye learn to drop at last 
Over large and burning tears ? 
O warm quick body! must thou lie, 
When is done the round of years, 
Bare of all the joy and pain, 
Dust in dust—thy place upgiving 
To creeping worms in sentient living ? 
O small frail being! wilt thou stand 
At God’s right hand, 
Lifting up those sleeping eyes, 
Dilated by sublimest destinies, 
In endless waking? Thrones and Seraphim, 
Through the long ranks of their solemnities, 
Sunning thee with calm looks of heaven’s surprise—- 
Thy look alone on Him? 
Or else, self-willed, to the Godless place— 
(God keep thy will !)—feel thine own energies, 
Cold, strong, objectless, like a dead man’s clasp, 
The sleepless, deathless life within thee, grasp,— 
While myriad faces, like one changeless face, 
With woe, not love’s, shall glass thee everywhere, 
And overcome thee with thine own despair?’ 
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In a word, we consider Miss Barrett to be a woman of un- 
doubted genius, and most unusual learmng ; but that she has in- 
dulged her inclination for themes of sublime mystery, not cer- 
tainly without displaying great power, yet at the expense of that 
clearness, truth, and proportion, which are essential to beauty ; 
and has most unfortunately fallen into the trammels of a school 
or manner of writing, which of all that ever existed—Lycophron, 
Lucan, and Gongora not forgotten—is the most open to the charge 
of being vitiis imitabile exemplar. 

Maria del Occidente, otherwise, we believe, Mrs. Brooke, is 
styled in ‘ The Doctor, &c.,’*: ‘the most impassioned and most 
imaginative of all poetesses.’ And without taking into account 
quedam ardentiora scattered here and there throughout her sin- 
gular poem, there is undoubtedly ground for the first clause, and, 
with the more accurate substitution of ‘fanciful’ for ‘imaginative,’ 
for the whole of the eulogy. <‘ Zophiel’ is worth any one’s perusal 
for its uniqueness. Its faults and its beauties are about equal in 
magnitude, yet leave each to be felt separately. It is at once 
obscure in diction and intense in feeling, learned and inartificial, 
wild as the forest and ornamented as a palace. The germ of 
the story is the tale contained in the 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters 
of the apocryphal book of Tobit; but it is so Grecised and 
Talmudised, so eudemonised and cacodemonised, that neither 
Tobias, the Fish, nor the Wicked Spirit would know themselves 
again under the manipulation of « Mary of the West.’ Zophiel, 
who is also Apollo, is enamoured of Egla, the apocryphal Sara ; © 
and though he is a fallen spirit, he is loving and compassionate, 
and the poem concludes with Raphael’s giving him hopes of 
restoration. It is while Egla is waiting in her bridal-chamber 
for the coming of Meles, the first of the seven who dare her bed, 
that Zophiel makes his appearance, and declares his love :— 





* Then, lowly bending with seraphic grace, 
The vase he proffer'd full ; and not a gem 
Drawn forth successive from its sparkling place, 
But put to shame the Persian diadem ; 


While he, ‘‘ Nay, let me o’er thy white arms bind 
These orient pearls, less smooth ;—Egla, for thee, 
My thrilling substance pain’d by storm and wind, 
I sought them in the caverns of the sea. 


Look! here’s a ruby; drinking solar rays, 
I saw it redden on a mountain-tip ; 

Now on thy snowy bosom let it blaze ; 
Twill blush still deeper to behold thy lip. 


* Vol. ii. p, 178, 





Here’s 
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Here’s for thy hair a garland ; every flower 

That spreads its blossoms, water’d by the tear 
Of the sad slave in Babylonian bower, 

Might see its frail bright hues perpetuate here. 





For morn’s light bell, this changeful amethyst ; 
A sapphire for the violet’s tender blue ; 

Large opals, for the queen-rose zephyr-kist ; 
And here are emeralds of every hue, 

For folded bud and leaflet dropp’d with dew. 


And here’s a diamond, cull’d from Indian mine, 
To gift a haughty queen: it might not be ; 

T knew a worthier brow, sister divine, 
And brought the gem; for well I deem for thee 


The arch-chemic sun in earth’s dark bosom wrought 
To prison thus a ray, that when dull nigh 
Frowns o’er her realms, and nature’s all seems nought, 
She whom he grieves to leave may still behold his light.” 


Thus spoke he on, while still the wond’ring maid 
Gazed, as a youthful artist ; rapturously 

Each perfect, smooth, harmonious limb survey'd, 
Insatiate still her beauty-loving eye. 


For Zophiel wore a mortal form ; and blent 
In mortal form, when perfect, nature shows 

Her all that ’s fair enhanced ; fire, firmament, 
Ocean, earth, flowers, and gems,—all there disclose 


Their charms epitomised: the heavenly power 
To lavish beauty, in this last work, crown’d : 

And Egla, form’d of fibres such as dower 
Those who most feel, forgot all else around. 


He saw, and soft’ning every wily word, 
Spoke in more melting music to her soul ; 

And o’er her sense, as when the fond night-bird 
Woos the full rose, o’erpowering fragrance stole ; 


Or when the lilies, sleepier perfume, move, 
Disturb’d by two young sister fawns, that play 

Among their graceful stalks at morn, and love 
From their white cells to lap the dew away. 


She strove to speak, but *twas in murmurs low ; 

While o’er her cheek, his potent spell confessing, 
Deeper diffus’d the warm carnation glow . 

Still dewy wet with tears, her inmost soul confessing. | 


As the lithe reptile, in some lonely grove, 
With fix’d bright eye of fascinating flame, 
Lures on by slow degrees the plaining dove, 
So nearer, nearer still the Bride and Spirit came. 
Success 
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Success seem’d his; but secret, in the height 
Of exultation, as he brav’d the power 
Which baffled him at morn, a secret light 
Shot from his eye, with guilt and treachery fraught. 


Nature upon her children oft bestows 
The quick, untaught perception ; and while art 
O'ertasks himself with guile, loves to disclose 
The dark thought in the eye, to warn the o’er-trusting heart. 


Or haply ’twas some airy guardian foil’d 

The Sprite. What mix’d emotions shook his breast, 
When her fair hand, ere he could clasp, recoil’d ! 

The spell was broke, and doubts and terrors prest 


Her sore. While Zophiel: ‘* Meles’ step I heard— 
He’s a betrayer !—wilt receive him still ?” 

The rosy blood driv’n to her heart by fear, 
She said, in accents faint but firm, “I will.” 


The Spirit heard ; and all again was dark, 
Save, as before, the melancholy fame 

Of the full moon ; and faint, unfrequent spark, 
Which from the perfume’s burning embers came, 


That stood in vases round the room disposed. 
Shuddering and trembling to her couch she crept ; 
Soft oped the door, and quick again was closed, 
And through the pale grey moonlight Meles stept. 


But ere he yet, with haste, could throw aside 

His broider’d belt and sandals—dread to tell, 
Eager he sprang—he sought to clasp his bride— 

He stopt :—a groan was heard—he gasp’d, and fell 


Low by the couch of her who widow’d lay, 
Her ivory hands, convulsive, clasp’d in prayer, 
But lacking power to move ; and when “twas day, 
A cold black corse was all of Meles there. —Zophiel, p. 43. 


Alcestes, Ripheus, Philomars, and Rosanes, all in succession 
seek the chamber of Egla, and perish. At length the beauteous 
boy Altheetor, the favourite page of Sardius, king of Media, 
ventures the encounter :— 


* Touching his golden harp to prelude sweet, 
Entered the youth, so pensive, pale, and fair ; 
Advanced respectful to the virgin’s feet, 
And, lowly bending down, made tunefu parlance there. 


Like pérfume soft his gentle accents rose, 

And sweetly thrill’d the gilded roof along ; 
His warm devoted soul no terror knows, 

And truth and love lend fervour to his song. 
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‘She hides her face upon her esuch, that there - 
She may not:see him die. No groan,—she springs 
Frantic between a hope-beam and despair, ; 
And twines her long hair round him as he sings. 


Then thus: “Oh! Being, who, unseen but near, 
Art hoyeriug now, behold and pity me! 

For love, hope, beauty, music,—all that’s dear, 
Look, look on me, and spare my agony ! 





Spirit! in mercy make me not the cause, 
The hateful cause, of this kind being’s death ! 
In pity kill me first! He lives—he draws— 
Thou wilt not blast ?—he draws his harmless breath !” 


Still lives Altheetor ; still unguarded strays 
One hand o’er his fallen lyre ; but all his soul 
Is lost,—given up.. He fain would turn to gaze, 
But cannot turn, so twin’d. Now, all that stole 


Through every vein, and thrill’d each separate nerve, 
Himself could not have told,—all wound and clasp’d 
In her white arms and hair. Ah! can they serve 
To save him? ‘ What a sea of sweets !’’—he gasp’d, 


But ’twas delight : sound, fragrance, all were breathing. 
Still swell’d the transport: “ Let me look and thank :” 
He sigh’d (celestial smiles his lip enwreathing) : 
‘1 die—but ask no more,”’ he said, and sank ; 


Still by her arms supported —lower—lower— 
As by soft sleep oppress’d ;—so calm, so fair, 
He rested on the purple tap’stried floor ; 
It seem’d an angel lay reposing there.’—Jhid., p. 83. 


Zophiel killed him not :— 


Zophiel now renounces all selfish designs upon Egla; but, 
resolving that no mortal shall wed her, he meditates the means of 
preserving her for his own society in perpetual youth and beauty. 
For this purpose he seeks Phraérion, a gentler, flower-like spirit, 


* * He died of love ; or the o’erperfect joy 

Of being pitied—pray’d for—prest by thee. 
_ Oh! for the fate. of that devoted boy 

I'd sell my birthright to eternity. 


* T’m not the cause of this thy last distress. 
Nay! look upon thy Spirit ere he flies! 
Look on me once, and learn to hate me less !”? 
He said ; and tears fell fast from his immortal eyes.’—p. 84. 





made up of love and tenderness, and persuades him to lead the 
way to the palace of. the Gnomes, under the ocean, where Talha- 


thyam keeps the elixir of life. This episode is the most brilliant 
part of the poem, and stamps Mrs. Brooke a woman of true 





genius. 
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genius. We have quoted a great deal, but we must make room 
for this picture of the two Spirits before their descent into the 
Sicilian sea :— 
‘ The sea was calm; and the reflected moon 
Still trembled on its surface ; not a breath 
Curl’d the broad mirror. Night had past her noon ; 
How soft the air! how cold the depths beneath ! 


The Spirits hover o’er that surface smooth ; 
Zophiel’s white arm around Phraérion’s twin’d 
In fond caress, his tender fears to sooth, 
While either’s nearer wing the other’s cross’d behind. 


Well-pleased, Phraérion half forgot his dread ; 
And first, with foot as white as lotus leaf, 
The sleepy surface of the waves essay’d ; 
But then his smile of love gave place to drops of grief. 


How could he for that fluid dense and chill 
Change the sweet floods of air they fluated on ? 
E’en at a touch his shrinking fibres thrill ; 
But ardent Zophiel, panting, hurries on : 
And (catching his mild brother’s tears, with lip 
That whisper’d courage ’twixt each glowing kiss) 
Persuades to plunge: limbs, wings, and locks they dip, 
Whate’er the other’s pains, the lover felt but bliss.’—ib. p. 124. 


A drop of the elixir is obtained, and lost on the return to 
upper air, in the tempest raised by Lucifer, who thwarts the half- 
repentant Zophiel. A very powerful scene between them takes 
place. In the episode of Zameia, the princess who offers herself 
up to Meles in the temple of Mylitta, and who is connected with 
the story by her frantic attempt to kill Egla, the poetess has gone 
as far as she well could, audendo quidlibet. At length Hariph 
and Helon (Raphael and Tobias) appear; the seventh bridal is 
successful, and the erring Spirit smoked out into Egypt, as truly 
as in the beautiful book of Tobit itself; ‘ quem si quis,’ says the 
decree of the Council of Trent, ‘pro sacro et canonico non sus- 
ceperit, ANATHEMA sit.’* 

We add that Zophiel is dedicated to Mr. Southey, although the 
temperature of the poem is not that of Keswick, but of the island 
of Cuba, where it was written. It is altogether an extraordinary 
performance, and, as far as we can make out Mrs. Brooke’s creed 
and manner.of thinking from her notes, the poetess must be as 
singular a compound as her poem. It is also a remarkable 
thing in the present day that a woman who could write Zophiel, 
should write nothing-else. Her fancy in incident and descrip- 

* Sess. iv., Decretum de Canonicis Scripturis, 
VOL. LXVI. NO. CXXXII. _ 2D tion 
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tion is.exhaustless, and with a little care and discipline her versi- 
feation would be fine., And all this out of a coffee plantation in. 

uba! : , 

‘ Irene’ is not strictly within our jurisdiction. It has not, been 
technically published ; but its circulation among the friends of the 
authoress, the late Marchioness of Northampton, has been, so ex- 
tensive, and its merit is such, that we tru8t we shall be pardoned for 
including a brief notice Of it in this article. It naturally follows 
Zophiel, being founded on the same fancy of a Spirit—in this in- 
stance a Sylph— fallin in love with a woman, and failing in his 
love. ‘The story is shan from the Cabinet des Fées. Florio, 
the human lover, though a gallant officer, and an amusing fellow, 
is not an Altheetor or a Helon, and fairly tires of Irené, after 
being, by the favour of the Sylph, imparadised with her for a 
very shert honeymoon, in an exquisite mansion on a mountain, 
and, as we understand it, near Palermo; the mischief being a 
certain crystal wall (of marriage?) which confined him with and 
to his wife. The poem isa chastised imitation of the Byronian 
manner, and is pregnant with satire on legitimate kings, war- 
taxes, and ministers who exist by patronage ; but the theme is the 
ingrained inconstancy of man. Lady Northampton was an artist 
in verse; she even displays her art. But the fault of female 
writers, especially poetesses, is so generally the reverse—imper- 
fection in metre and rhythm—that we. are disposed to treat the 
excess in question with great indulgence. We might, perhaps, 
except with more reason to the want of consistency or natural 
development in the characters of the poem. The coarseness of 
Florio ini the end comes upon the reader with as much surprise as 
the solemn devotion of Irene. We suppose the meaning is, that 
men worsen by marriage as much as women improve—which, we 
hope, is not generally true. After the last burst of violence, in 
which Florio swore he would get away by fair means or foul :-— 

‘ Irene rose—unconscious if togo «. 
Or stay :—her sense was stunn’d, her heart was dead ; 
Toward the door she totter’d, faint and slow— 
Then stooping placed her hands upon her head. 
Her sight was } ata et,asifindread _ 
To see the face once worshipp’d, with her veil 
She cover’d o’er her eyes. No tear she shed, 
.__ But stood so motionless, so soft, so pale, 
She seem’d the gliding spirit of some midnight tale. 
Softly—yet scarce perceptibly, a soft . 
_ Light pressure on her powerless hand there lay, 
' Such as in youth that hand had met so-oft, , 
- .~.+-ixpressing all which words are poor to say. 
Nor yet the-covering veil she moved away ; 
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* * * * * 
* * . * * 
One hand her covering-veil in sunder tore, 
While clasping one, the Sylph her presence stood before. 
The evening shadows and the paly moon 
Alike had disappear’d before his light, 
Gorgeous and glowing as the rays of noon, 
In thousand changing hues of radiance bright. 
Clouds roll’d around him, volumed thin and white, 
Peopled with all the habitants of air, 
Who, standing all prepar’d for joyous flight, 
Lighter than gossamer, with flowers more fair 
Than earthly gardens boast, their garlands sweet prepare. 
* Come, my own dear Irene!” thus began 
The winged Genius, “ come, a crown to bind 
Upon those temples, which the guilt of Man 
Weighs drooping to the earth, a grave to find. 
Mount with these airy myriads on the wind, 
Their Queen, their Empress, than their air more pure ; 
Where e’en stern Fate (his first decree resign’d) 
Shall grant thy life immortal to endure, 
The amaranth flower of Earth, in endless bliss secure!” 
She raised her head, and with an accent low, 
That trembled on the air, said, “’Tis too late ! 
But let due punishment my proud heart bow, 
Whose blind presumption rush’d upon its fate. 
My debt of gratitude, a great, 
I would increase—Destroy thy crystal wall!” 
The Sylph raised high his arm with face elate, 
And circling ran the crash that told its fall : 
‘* Another boon,” he said ; ‘‘ thou hast not told me all !” 
Again she spoke : “If my dear parents live, 
Tell them”—upon his downcast eyes with dread 
She look’d—then said, “‘ No answer need you give ; 
I see they are at peace—that they are dead ! 
I have no home—then to the bower instead, 
Where first—yes—take me there !” and as the bower 
She named, it seem’d as if new life had sped 
Through her pale cheek ; still was its memory’s power 
Alive when all was sere, the last remaining flower. 
*Midst clouds and flowers the Sylphs Irene raise, 
Their Prince beside her poising on the wing ; 
The moon abash’d hid far her sickly rays, 
The air was heavy, still, and threatening. 
- The nightingales no more their descant sing, 
Scar’d by the glare of light above them thrown ; 
For showers of colour’d fire the spirits fling 
With meteor-brightness to the skies unknown, 
To bring their Queen in state unto her airy throne. 
i 2v2 Joy 
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Joy of all brilliant hues around her play’d, 
The joy of spirits gay, and pure, and light ; 
A thousand garlands of bright flowers they made, 
A thousand gambols twined before her sight. 
She stood in her long robes, all snowy bright, 
Her hair dishevell’d, and her eyes cast down. 
But paler than her robes, her cheeks were white, 
White as the foam upon the billows thrown, 
When sailing on they pass, high o’er the ocean lone.” 


—Had Lady Northampton been reading Peter Wilkins ?— 


* At last they near’d the bower. There, there it stood, 
Calm, fair, and tranquil, in the moon’s faint ray. 
There grew the ancient and accustom’d wood ; 
There hung the vines—there twined the ivy spray. 
Forward Irene lean’d—then sprang away— 
And down, and down, and down through air she fell ; 
A moment on the ocean’s surface lay, 
Amid the flashing waters: then they swell, 
And deep within the flood she bade the world farewell.’ 
Irene, p. 145. 


After this the poetess ought to have inflicted some punishment, 
im foro poetico, on the offending husband. But we are only told 


that— 
Florio probably return’d alone, 

The vacant throne to claim as lawful heir ; 

A right legitimate as e’er was known. 

Of course he lived until he died ; but where, 

Or when, I never heard; nor you nor I need care.’ 


We thirik the noble editor of this volume might with propriety 
make it accessible to the general lovers of fine literature by pub- 
lication in the usual way. ‘Irene’ is a poem, which, notwith- 
standing its satire on ministries which depend on the crown for 
existence, would be popular among Whigs as well as Tories. It 
is very elegant and very entertaining, and a highly useful example 
of correct style and versification. Nor, in passing from this 
volume, do we forget the very spirited versions from the Gaelic— 
the language of Lady Northampton’s native Hebrides—nor, above 
all, the fine Crabbe-like poem ‘ The Idiot Boy,’ which we have 
read several times with still increasing pleasure and admiration. 
The scenery of the Western Isles, < placed far amid the melan- 
choly main,’ is painted very strikingly in this poem ; but the merit 
of the story lies so completely in its entire conception and ex- 
pression, that an extract would only do it injustice. It displays 
a power in many respects different from, and superior to, that 
shown in ‘Irene,’ and indeed impresses our minds with an en- 
during sense of Lady Northampton’s genius. His saltem donis. 

Having 
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Having just perused Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley’s first 
volume, we cannot but express the very lively apprehensions with 
which we venture to mention her distinguished name. | An inno- 
cent woman, the victim of sueh unparalleled misery, is a sacred 
subject. We collect from this volume that her ladyship has been 
from earliest youth thé most wretched and’ heart-broken woman 
in England. It appears that in the ‘day-spring of her youth,’ 
in ‘ regal halls,’ and ‘ midnight festivals,’—. 

‘ —— none could ever dream or know ; 
All then she, felt of fever’d woe.’—Poems, 1833, p. 70. 


Nor has the case been better since. In her latest publication 
this afflicted lady still sings of— 
‘ these my melancholy years 
To Grief’s dark truths devoted, and to tears ;’-—~ 
of herself as 


* one whom ruthless Fate 
Hath bow’d to Earth with Sorrow’s leaden-weight.’-~ 
Again—but we might quote a hundred pages to the same tune: 
* Sorrow is my perpetual guest, 
The constant inmate of my mournful breast ; 
Joy but an ignis fatuus light at best, 
Just seen and gone!” 

We are really deeply concerned at it. _ But it shows how even- 
handed Providence is. Here is a lady of exalted birth, dowered 
from infancy with all the gifts of nature and fortume,, clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day,—yet it 
turns out to be all an ignis—or, as Lady Emmeline writes, ignus 
——fatuus,—in the vernacular, mere moonshine ; or rather it is 
ignis verus ; for to 

f be girt by all the bonds of life, 
Bow’d by its actual grief and present strife ; 
This is a MASTER+AGONY—’tis MINE !” 
What — little factory girls with white hair and blue blood to this? 
Bagatelle. 
ermitting, therefore, all further allusion to this mysterious 
and affecting subject—but expressing, nevertheless, our admiration 
at the transcendant' energy which has enabled Lady Emmeline 
Wortley to: compose six octavo volumes of poetry under such 
an insupportable weight of sorrow—we confine our remarks to 
those -portions of her works which are of a less painful, interest, 
And as to these, we have to regret that the authoress too fre- 
quently substitutes glittering words for clear imagery, and some- 
times for any imagery, or even any sense, at all ; and that sia 
Y 
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by this habit of multiplying words without a vivid apprehension 
of the object, she not seldom writes upon one subject what with 
equal propriety might be written of another and very different 
one. It was, if we remember, one of Coleridge’s analogies upon 
this matter, ‘that a palace ought to be something more than a 
house ; but it must be a house at least.’ So poetry should be 
something beyond mere sense, but sense it ought to be at all 
events. Now what shall we say to such a passage as the follow- 
ing, in an Address to a Lark on a summer morning? 


* And thou’st compell’d deep dreams of power and pride 
Even from the soul’s abysses! forth they rise,— 
Delights, and Hopes, and shadowy Mysteries, 
Speechless Abstractions, Terrors, Splendours, Glooms, 
Imaginations borne on seraph-plumes ! 

Passions, and Eestasies, and keen Perceptions, 
And lightning-pinion’d Phantasms and Conceptions, 
And starry Ardours, breathless Expectations, 

- Beatitudes, and fervid Adorations, 

And bright Amazements, that, transfix’d and still, — 
Yet with a rapture of assurance thrill! 

Glorying Enthusiasms that awake 

To spurn Earth’s fetters, and her trammels break ! 

To soar from world to world, from height to height, 

Till lost at last in unimagined light ! 

And with them wake—appear—and with them rise 
Wing’d Joys, veil’d Triumphs, sceptered Destinies, 
That throng around us when the o’erarching skies 

Are flooded by thy melody.’—Poems, 1833, p. 111. 


Or to the following ‘On Music’:— 


* Then, then what fervid breathings swell that heart ; 
What echoes from its depths responsive start! 
Tempestuously—tempestuously they roll, 

While glorying Exultations shake his soul. 

Triumphs, and mysteries, and wonders seem 

To haunt him like the shadows of a dream ; 

And rushing Hopes, and towering Aspirations, 

Raptures sublime, and breathless Adorations, 

And wing’d Enthusiasms—pale as woe ! 

Starry Transcendencies, that dazzling glow— 

And vision’d Super-eminencies divine,— 

These make his swelling soul their living shrine !’—7d. p. 169. 


There is, we are bound to say, a mass of such mistaken writing 
as this in these volumes; and we are convinced that we render 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley—for whose talents we feel a sin- 
cere respect—a real service, when we denounce it for utter con- 
demnation. 
- But 
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But Lady Emmeline can write much better when she will 
condescend to ‘fly her hawk at lower pitch. Nothing can be 
prettier than these stanzas :— 


‘ Soon, soon shall my toiling bark touch on the shore, 
Where the desolate heart shall be blest ; 
Where. the surge of this long-troubling ocean no more 
Shall deprive the worn spirit of rest. 


Where nq care for the past, and no fear for the morrow, 
Shall oppress earth’s tired wanderers—welcomefl, forgiven ; 
Where the bark that hath rode through the dim waves of sorrow, 
, Shall anchor sublimely in shadowless heaven. 


r On, on! my frail bark, through the surge and the spray— 
There’ $ a beacon ‘that beckons and leads from afar ;. 
On, on! my weak bark, througli thy perilous way— 
There’s above thee a heaven, and before thee a star!’ 
Again : — 

‘ The festal summer comes to threw 
A glory o’er the earth below ; 
The world is changed—a radiant change, 
Bright, and exquisite, and strange. 
Young flowers do make the earth beneath— 
The air around—sweet with their breath ; 
Nothing doth appear the:'same :— 
A living robe of light and flame 
Girds the glowing heavens around ; 
Ten thousand rainbows stain the ground, 
To the most secluded spot 
Summer pierces, and hath shot 
Through the thickest twilight-woods, 
Where a depth of shadow ost, 
And beneath the trees hath spread 
Fern, moss, and thyme, for fairies’ tread. 
Yes, festal summer comes to throw 
A glory o’er the earth below, 
And light o’er our deep hearts:is thrown, . 
And joy through our rapt souls shed down.” 


The following lines on the late Queen of ‘Prussia are'in Lady 
Emmeline’s best manner {— 


‘ O thou! pale, glorious daughter of the Eagle! 
Thou ermin’d child of empire, scarce of earth ; 
So bright of aspect, and of soul so regal, 
More royal in thy death than in thy birth! 


Thou stood’st sublime, even more and more exalted, - 
As glory ebb’d around, and grandeur waned ; 

Stood’st, when shocks earthquake-like thy realm sisted, 
a¥ earth, but not to circumstance enchained ! 


Thou 
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Thou stood’st when pomp-decay’d, and power departed, 
When strength a nation’s hosts and councils left— 
Majestical, though bow’d, though broken-hearted; . 
Imperial still, though baffled and bereft... .. 
The summer sun-bursts of thy blush are vanish’d, 
The summer lightnings of thy smile are fled, 
And thou, the queen of sceptered queens, art banish’d 
Unto the funeral mansions of the dead. i 
But though the sun-bursts of that blush are faded, 
- And though the lightnings of that smile are past, 
The martyr’s palm with beauty’s myrtle braided— 
These wreathe a crown that even on earth shall last.’ 
Hours at Naples, 183'1, p. 122. 

The limits of this article do not permit us to take a more 
minute survey of these volumes; but in so large a quantity of 
poetry we hardly remember ever finding so few traces of the 
works of other writers. Judging from what lies before us, we 
should have almost said that Lady Emmeline Wortley had 
commenced poet without having very seriously studied any of 
our great authors; and we cannot help thinking that something 
more of even direct imitation would have been of service 
to her in the way of discipline, In metre, especially, Lady 
Emmeline has much to learn, and in rhythm still more. Might 
we without offence presume to offer counsel, we would urge 
upon her ladyship the duty and necessity of writing with more 
simplicity of mind, more terseness of phrase, more accuracy 
of expression, and above all, with a more catholic spirit—studying 
and taking nature and man as they are—and ever remembering 
that as nothing more easily escapes a writer’s own attention, so 
nothing more surely or more displeasingly arrests that of every 
one else, than egotism, or its invariable companion, exaggeration 
of sentiment, 

Accident presents a striking contrast in. the next name on our 
list. If Mrs. Norton is the Byron, Mrs. Southey (Caroline 
Bowles) is the Cowper, of our modern poetesses, She has much 
of that great writer's humour, fondness for rural life, melancholy 

thos, and moral satire, She has also Cowper's pre-eminently 

nglish manner in diction and. thought. We do not remember 
any recent author whose poetry is so unmixedly native ; and this 
English complexion constitutes one of its characteristic charms. 
No purer models of our genuine home feeling and language could 
be . in a young foreigner’s hands than Mrs. Southey’s 
wor Moreover her versification, especially in her two latest 
volumes, is not only generally correct, but in several instances, of 
very great beauty and perfection : and when we consider the ex- 
ceedingly 
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ceedingly little regard paid te this most important element in a 
poem by the younger generation of our, modern poets, and more 
particularly by our poetesses, some-of whom seem to havé no ears 
—sometimes indeed no eyes; or even ‘fingérs—-we think Mrs. 
Southey’s excellence in this respect deserving note and commen- 
dation from every critic. It does not appear probable that Mrs. 
Southey ever read the Coplas de Manrique; yet many of our 
Spanish readers will immediately recognise the movement of 
those famous lines in the following very striking poem :-— 





Tre Pavurer’s. DEATH-BED. 


* Tread softly—bow the head— 

In reverent silence bow— 
No passing bell doth toll,— 
Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 
Stranger! however great, 

With lowly reverence bow ; 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry-bed— 

Greater than thou. 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state : 
Enter—no crowds attend— ' 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate. 


That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 
No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone; 
A sob suppress’d—agen 
That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan, 
Oh! change—Oh! wondrous change— 
Burst are the prison bars— 
This moment there,'so low, 
So agonised, and now 
Beyond the stars! 
Oh! change—stupendous change ! 
There lies the soulless cled : 
The Sun eternal breaks— — 
The new Immortal wakes— * 7 
Wakes with his God,’ f iphsbagnact 
x] And 
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: And is not this ‘ Mariner's Hymn’ beautifully spirited ? 
* Launch thy bark, Mariner! 

Christian, God speed thee! 

Let loose the rudder-bands— 
‘Good angels lead thee! 

Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come ; 

Steer thy course steadily, 
Christian, steer home! 

‘Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee ; 

Let fal] the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 

Reef in the foresail, there! 
Hold the helm fast! 

So—let the vessel wear— 
There swept the blast. 


** What of the night, watchman ? 
What of the night ?” 

* Cloudy—all quiet— 
No land yet—all’s right.” 

Be wakeful, be yigilant— 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee. 


How! gains the leak so fast ? 
Clean out the hold— 
Hoist up thy merchandise, 
Heave out thy gold ;— 
There—let the ingots go— 
Now the ship rights ; 
Hurra! the harbour's near— 
Lo, the ted lights ! 
Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the high land ; 
‘Crowd all thy canivass on, 
Cut through the foam— 
Christian! cast anchor now-—~ 
Heaven is thy home?” 

Mrs. Southey has improved ‘upon herself in each of the four 
volumes before us; Ellen Fitzarthur is a very elegant and affect- 
ing tale ; nevertheless there is a want of movement and point in it 
which occasionally becomes tedious. The Widow's Tale is con- 
ceived in a bolder spirit; and told with much greater skill. It is 
a beautiful little poem in which Cowper and Crabbe seem united. 
rte. In 
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In her latest poem, ‘The Birth-day,’ Mrs. Southey has at- 
tained to a still higher excellence of style, although in this and 
her other writings we have something more than enough of her 
animal pets, and mere social peculiarities. We must be per- 
mitted to give one extract from this poem, which strikes us as 
very finished. 


‘My father lov’d the patient angler’s art ; 
And many a summer day, from early morn 
To latest evening, by some streamlet’s side 
We two have tarried ; strange companicnship ! 
A sad and silent man; a joyous child— 
Yet were those days, as I recall them now, 
Supremely happy. Silent though he was, 
My father’s eyes were often on his child 
Tenderly eloquent—and his few words © 
Were kind and gentle. Never angry tone 
Repuls’d me, if I broke upon his thoughts 
With childish question. But I learn’d at last— 
Learned intuitively to hold my peace 
When the dark hour was on him, and deep sighs 
Spoke the perturbed spirit—only then 
I crept a little closer to his side, 
And stole my hand in his, or on his arm 
Laid my cheek softly ; till the simple wile 
Won on his sad abstraction, and he turn’d 
With a faint smile, and sigh’d, and shook his head, 
Stooping toward me: so I reach’d at last 
Mine arm about his neck, and clasp’d it close, 
Printing his pale brow with a silent kiss. 

That was a lovely brook, by whose green marge - 
We two (the patient Angler and his Child) 
Loiter’d away so many summer days! 

A shallow sparkling stream, it hurried now 

. Leaping an glancing among large round stones, 
With everlasting friction chafing still 
Their polish’d smoothness, on a gravelly bed, 
Then softly slipp’d away with rippling sound, 
Or all inaudible, where the green moss 
Sloped down to meet the clear reflecting wave 
That lipped its emerald bank with seeming show 
Of gentle dalliance. In a dark, deep pool 
Collected now, the peaceful waters slept 
Embayed by rugged headlands ; hollow roots 
Of huge old pollard willows. Anchor'’d there 
Rode safe from every gale a silvan fleet 
Of milk-white water-lilies ; every bark 
Worthy as those on his own sacred flood 

. To waft the Indian Cupid, Thence the stream 





Brawling 
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Brawling again o’er pebbly shallows ran, 


" “@On—on, to'whiere’a ritstic, rough-hewa-bridge; |: 


“AH bright with mosses and green ivy-wreaths, 
Spann’d the small channel with its single arch; . 
And underneath, the bank on either side . 
Shelv’d down into the water darkly green 
With unsunn’d verdure ; or whereon the sun 
Look’d only when his rays at eventide 
Obliquely glanc’d between the blacken’d piers, 
With arrowy beams of orient emerald light 
Touching the river and its velvet marge.— 

Twas there, beneath the archway, just within 

Its rough misshapen piles, I found a cave, 

A little secret cell, one large flat stone 

Its ample floor, embedded deep in moss, 

And a rich tuft of deep blue violet ; 

And fretted o’er with curious groining dark, 

Like vault of Gothic chapel, was the roof 

Of that small cunning cave. ‘‘The Nereids’ Giot,” * 
I nam’d it learnedly, for I had read 

About Egeria, and was deeply versed 

In heathenish stories of the guardian tribes 

In groves, and single trees, and silvan streams 
Abiding co-existent. So methought 

The little Naiad of our brook might haunt 

That cool retreat, and to her guardian care 

My wont was ever, at the bridge arriv’d, 

To trust our basket with its simple store 

Of home-made, wholesome cates ; by one at home 
Provided for our banquet-hour at noon,’ 


We also point out ‘The Broken Bridge’ and the ‘ Conte a 
mon Chien,’ as being particularly interesting poems; the latter 
especially is one of the happiest specimens of Mrs. Southey’s 
peculiar powers, 

‘ Poems, chiefly Dramatic,’ stand in little need of the very 
reverend patronage under which they are presented to the world. 
We understand them to be the first productions of the Dean of 
Exeter’s daughter, Miss Lowe. And we can truly say that, 
having regard to the age and sex of the writer, we have read 
this little volume with astonishment. ‘The command of language, 
the familiarity with Greek mythology and literature, the pregnant 
thought, the absolute trick and accent of Milton (the youthful 
Milton), make Miss Lowe’s ‘Cephalus and Procrig’ quite a 





* If the Angler had heard this piece of learning, he would probably have said, that 
Nereids were sea-ladies who could not live in fresh water, and were neither the same as, 





to, the Naiads, who were ladies of the rivers and fountains, and never went to 


curiosity. 
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curiosity. Her imitation of Samson Agonistes in ‘ Joan of Arc 
in Prison’ is not, as might be conjectured, as happy as that of 
Comus in her ‘ Cephalus and Procris.’ Deficiunt vires. 

Many of our oldest readers will be inclined to vow that they 
have read the following lines before :— 


Euclea. 
* Justice avert 
That ever I accuse the Powers Divine, 
Or meditate unawed their mysteries. 
I somewhat dread—yet stedfastly conclude 
No evil influences can touch the soul, 
Not first by wilful negligence laid bare, 
Or pride unseemly. Heaven's favors wait 
On the pure will, like winged handmaidens, 
Arraying it in strength. From human lips 
This counsel sprang not. Thou hast heard, my sire 
Fyrom an immortal mother drew his birth— 
Acasta, daughter of Oceanus ; 
Who, in a cavern by the observant deep, 
Nurs'd him with honey and the golden fruit 
Hesperian gardens yield, and, as he grew, 
His mind with heavenly wisdom stored ; but she, 
When the new race of Jove reign’d prevalent 
Over mid-sky, and the time-honoured sons 
Of Titan fell, his sovereign anger dared, 
Leaving her coral halls beneath the waves, 
To visit with her sister train, and soothe 
The afflictions of Prometheus wise, stretch’d out 
And tortured on far Scythia’s iron rock. 
Therefore the Thunderer hurled her down, forbade 
To breathe henceforth the upper air. But still 
Her holy precepts in our memories glow. 
By these instructed, I have learned to shun 
Each passion’s fierce extreme ; to reverence 
The givers of all earthly good, but pray 
Only for innocence, for health, and peace. 
Procris. 
‘ Priceless the knowledge evil to avoid, 
And choose the golden mean, while yet untaught 
By harsh experience, even of other’s woe. 
Hark, how lamenting from yon beachen copse 
The nightingale her lonely descant pours, 
Remembering too well my race’s wrongs! 
I saw Pandion’s hoary locks brought low 
With anguish for his hapless children’s doom, 
And still at noon,.or eve, or midnight dim, 
Those plaintive notes bring back thro’ time’s eclipse 
The image of his age’s agony, 
And grief-raised tomb. 





Euclea, 
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_Euclea. i 

: : * Cruel their destiny ; 
But oh! believe that now they mourn no more. 

No more of sorrow Philomela sings 

Throughout sweet summer hours, the woods among, 

From life’s racked fever free ; but tenderness 

And rapture tune her throat, plunging at will 

Mid multitudinous boughs and shadows green. 

Thou too shalt smile, and join our carols gay, 

Past ills forgotten quite. But I must hence, 

And gather from the meads, my promised task, 

Deep-glowing roses, lilies fair and wan, 

Narcissus, stooping o’er the glassy stream, 

The dark-tress’d hyacinth, and fragrant pink, 

To form a garland for our shepherd train, 

Who to the bounteous river-god, at eve, 

Would dedicate a votive coronal, 

For plenty’s blessings on their pastures showered. 

Say, wilt thou join us at the fountain-head, 

Ere seeks the travell’d bee her waxen cell, 

Or sleepy flowers shut up their tearful-eyes ?” 

Cephalus, &c., p. 11. 


The second Act opens with a Song of the Hours, and presents 
a pleasing specimen of Miss Lowe’s lyrics. 


Hour of Night Departing. 
‘Soft pacing down the western sky, 
Sad-suited Night in silence goes ; 
Her dragons slow, with sleepless eye, 
She guideth to repose. 
And following still the noiseless wain, 
I must not loiter from her train ; 
Nor ever gaze on light’s gay throng, 
Nor join my sisters’ dance and song, 
When glows the orient main. 
Her cypress veil, far-floating spread, 
In darkness shrouds my drooping head, 
And solemn is our gliding tread 
Towards Erebus’ domain. ; 


Hour of Dawn, 
‘ With hovering skirts the horizon shading, 
How tardily grave Night retires! 
Now from the empyrean fading, 
Winking stars withdraw their fires ; 
Yet doth the east look wan and chill— 
Ah! why, Aurora, slumber’st still ? 
Daughter of Hyperion, rise! 
In saffron robes and bright array, 
With many-mingling roseate dies ; 
Not wrapt in sober amice gray. 


Thy 
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Thy belted knight, Orion strong, 
On his far journey lingereth long, 
Nor yet thy coming spies. 
High above old Ocean’s stream 
Phosphor flames with herald beam ; 
The mist-hung hills thine absence know, 
The vales and pleasant meads below,— 
All bathed in cooling dews they lie 
Beneath the pale, transparent sky. 
To meet thee o’er yon Indian steeps 
Pard-borne Bacchus vigil keeps ; 
All night he swept the desert plain 
With revel rude, and reckless train 
Of frantic Thyades around, 
Startling with unwonted sound 
Sleep’s leaden:ear in silence bound,’ &c.. &c.—1b. P. 25. 


And again in the third Act— 





Hanadryee, 
‘ Sweet Zephyr, stay! 
™~ breath pe caught the ocean freshness ; ; 
n my parched brow let it play. 
Tell me whence thou wanderest hither, 
And thy course directed whither. 


Zephyr. 
‘ Far on the confines of the west, .. 

Beyond the broad Atlantic’s breast, , 

In silence and eternal gloom 

Doth ancient Darkness spread his dome. 

There in slumbers soft I lay, 

Till wafted to the realms of day, 

On the Islands Blest descending, 
O what joyous life was mine! 

Mid be ath bowers and sweet vales, blending 
All delights divine. 

No churlish winds had licence there ; 
Only my gentle race might waken 

The odorous flowers, and perfumes rare 
From groves of spice and incense shaken ; 

And from their shades the music bear 
Of harpings and entrancing song ; 

_Pure spirits breathe that golden air, 
And godlike forms are seen among, 

Wanderers from their star-paved dwelling 
But severed from that happy throng, 7 

By stern Zolus’ compelling, 

Once more I skimmed the briny main, 4 

And paused on wide. Iberia’s. plain. . Thence 
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Thence unheeding, still proceeding — 
Towards the rising of the sun ; 

Forests deep and hills of frost, 

And smiling valleys I have cross’d, 

And whate’er I breathed upon 

Straight with livelier gladness shone ; 
But weary now I fain would close 

My filmy pinions in repose.’—ibid. p. 53. 

We wish it were in our power to quote the very fine soliloquy 
of Euclea (pp. 49-51), and indeed several other passages in this 
classic little drama. We have hinted that, in our opinion, the 
* Joan of Arc’ is not so well executed; yet it is a very extraordi- 
nary performance, full of thought and power, and we think the 
Messenger’s narrative of the death of the heroine (p. 114) par- 
ticularly good. The perusal of the whole of this volume sug- 
gests a remark which, to so young a lady as Miss Lowe, we will 
venture to offer in the shape of advice ; namely, that it is of great im- 
portance to her hopes of a more extended success, that she should 
not allow her conformity to the ancient models of the poetic art, 
with which her unusual scholarship has made her familiar, to 
stiffen into a formality which will extinguish all interest ; that, as 
one and the best prophylactic against such a tendency, she should 
throw open her eyes and her heart to a general and accurate ob- 
servance of the face of nature and its daily goings on; and that, 
as another, she should carefully study great writers of different 
styles and characters, not for the purpose of imitatmg all, but in 
order to escape subjugation to any one. 

Of «IX Poems by V.’ we emphatically say in old Greek— 
Baia wiv, dAAaSPOAA. It is an Ennead to which every Muse 
may have contributed her ninth. We suppose V. stands for Vic- 
toria, and really she queens it among our fair friends. Perhaps 
V. will think it a questionable compliment, if we say, like the 
late Baron Graham to Lady in the assize court at [xeter, 
‘ We beg your ladyship’s pardon, but we really took you for a man.’ 
Indeed these few pages are distinguished by asad Lucretian tone, 
which very seldom comes from a woman’s lyre. But V. is a 
woman, and no ordinary woman, certainly ;—though whether 
spinster, wife, or widow, we have not been informed, Her poems 
are of such equal merit, that it matters little to her reputation or 
our readers’ pleasure which we quote. Take the following, and 
guess the age and complexion of the nameless lady :— 





*‘ Tue Grave. 

I stood within the Graye’s o’ershadowing vault ; 
Gloomy and damp it stretch’d its vast. domain ; 
Shades were its boundary ; for my strained eye sought 

For other limit to its width in vain, 4 


Faint 
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Faint from the entrance came a daylight ray, 
And distant sound of living men and things ; 

This, in the encountering darkness pass’d away, 
That, took the tone in which a mourner sings, 


I lit a torch ata sepulchral lamp, «© - 
Which shot a thread of light amid the gloom ; 
And feebly: burning ’gainst the rolling damp, 


I bore it through the regions of the tomb. 


Around me stretch’d the slumbers of the dead, 
Wherepf the silence ached upon mine ear ; 
More and more noiseless did I make my tread, 

And yet its echoes chill’d my heart with fear. 


The former men of every age and place, . 
From.all their wanderings gathered, round me lay: 
The dust of wither’d Empires did I trace, 
And stood mid Generations past away. 


I saw whole cities, that in flood or fire, 
Or famine, or the plague, gave up their breath ; 
Whole armies whom a day beheld expire, , - 
Swept by ten thousands to the arms of Death. 


I saw the old world’s white and wave-swept bones, 
- A giant heap of creatures that had been ; + the 
Far and confus’d the broken skeletons 

Lay strewn beyond mine eye’s remotest ken. 


Death’s various shrines—the Urn, the Sténe, the Lamp— 
Were scatter’d round, confus’d, amid’ the dead; “. 
Symbols and Types were mould’ring in the damp, 
Their shapes were waning, and their meaning fled. 


Unspoken tongues, perchance in praise or woe, 
ere character’d on tablets Time had'swept ; 
And deep were half their letters hid below : 
The thick small dust of those they once had wept. 
No hand was here to wip¢ the dust away ; 
No reader of the writmg traced beneath ; 
No spirit sitting by its form of clay; : 
_ No sigh, nor sound, from‘all the heaps of Death. 
_ One place alone had ceased to hold its prey ; 
A form had press’d it, and was there no more ; 
The garments of the Grave beside it lay, 
Where once they wrapp’d Him on the rocky floor. 


He only with returning footsteps broke 
The eternal calm wherewith the tomb was bound ; 
Among the sleeping Dead alone He woke, 
And bless’d with outstretch'dh ands the host around. 
**VOL. LXVI. NO. CXXXII. QE Well 
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Well is it that such blessing hovers here 

To soothe each sad survivor of the throng, 
Who haunt the portals of the solemn sphere, 
And pour their woe the loaded air along. 


They to the verge have follow’d what they love, 
And on the insuperable threshold stand ; 

With cherish’d names its speechless calm reprove, 
And stretch in the abyss their ungrasp’d hand. 


But vainly there they seek their soul’s relief, 
And of the obdurate Grave its prey implore ; 
Till Death himself shall medicine their grief, 
Closing their eyes by those they wept before. 


All that have died, the Earth’s whole race, repose 
Where Death collects his Treasures heap on heap ; 
O’er each one’s busy day the night-shades close ; 
Its Actors, Sufferers, Schools, Kings, Armies—sleep.’ 
IX Poems, &c., p. 11. 





The stanzas printed by us in italics are, in our judgment, 
worthy of any one of our greatest poets in his happiest moments. 

The verses entitled ‘ Heart’s Ease’ are all very beautiful ; but 
we have room only for the following :— 


We farther particularly notice the sweet poems, ‘ Youth took 
one summer-day his Lyre,’ and ‘ Former Home;’ but will con- 
clude with quoting the lines « Written in Health,’ which, be it 
observed, we admire more for their terseness and force than for 
the spirit which animates them :— 

* Forbid, O Fate! forbid that I 
Should linger long before I die! 





* Take from me things gone by!—oh! change the past— 
Renew the lost—restore me the decay’d ;— 
Bring back the days whose tide has ebb'd so fast— 
Give form again to the fantastic shade! 


My hope, that never grew to certainty,— 
My youth, that perish’d in its vain desire ; 

My fond ambition, crush’d e’er it could be 
Aught save a self-consuming, wasted fire. 


Bring these anew, and set me once again 
In the delusion of Life’s Infancy— 
IT was not happy, but I knew not then 
That happy I was never doom’d to be. 
Till these things are, and powers divine descend— 
Love, kindness, joy, and hope, to gild my day, 
In vain the emblem leaves towards me bend, 
Thy Spirit, Heart-Ease, is too far away.’—ZJbid., p. 26. 


Ah, 
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Ah, let me not, sad day by day, 

Upon a dying bed decay, 

And learn to strain my lonely ear 

To catch a footstep drawing near ; 

And oft my fainting eyelid raise 

To see the friend who still delays. 

Let me not hear the world pass by 
In all its splendour, love, and pride, 

While I have nothing but to die, 
Whate’er my fellow-men betide. 

Nor let me come by sad degrees 

To feel each nobler passion freeze ; 

And lose my love, my hope, my strength, 
All save the baser part of man ; 

Concentering every wish, at length, 
To die as slowly as I can. 

Oh no! I wish, 1 hope, I pray 

A better ending to my day. 

I fain would mount some headlong steed, 

And gallop o’er the cliff at speed ; 

Fall down a thousarid fathoms there, 

And leave my life midway in air. 

I fain would meet in victory 

A winged ball aim’d full at me; 

Shout, ere it came, my wild war-cry, 

And, ere the sound was ended, die. 

I’d drink a deep delicious wine 

With hasty poison mix’d therein ; 

And with the sweetness on my breath 

Die, ere I felt that it was death. 

I’d die in battle, love, or glee, 

With spirit wild and body free, 

With all my wit, my soul, my heart, 

Burning away in every part, 

That so more meetly I might fly 

Into mine Immortality— 

Like comets when their race is run, 

That end by rushing on the sun.’—Jbid., p. 29. 

We believe this is the first time the world has heard of V.; we 
are persuaded that it will not—cannot—be the last. Macte tua 
virtute—sic itur ! 

‘ Phantasmion’ is not a poem; but it is poetry from beginning 
to end, and has many poems within it. It is one of a race that 
has particularly suffered under the assaults of political economy 
and useful knowledge;—a Fairy Tale,—the last, we suppose, 
that will ever be written in England, and unique in its kind. 
It is neither German nor French. It is what it is—pure as a 
crystal in diction, tinted like an opal with the hues of an ever- 

Q2E2 springing 
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springing sunlit fancy. The verses scattered throughout the 
volume have in themselves a dramatic propriety, the impression of 
which is lost by dislocating them from their context; yet we 
have no remedy for this but a statement of the fact, and must 
for our own purposes do the authoress of ‘Phantasmion’ the 
injustice to tear out some of her gems from their settings. 

Zelneth is deeply enamoured of Phantasmion, whose whole 
affections are set on Iarine. She touches a lute in the flowery 
vale of her father Magnart, and expresses her passion in significant 
imagery. Phantasmion accepts the proffered lute, and answers 
the appeal in these very finished verses :— 


* Many a fountain cool and shady 
May the traveller’s eye invite ; 
One among them all, sweet Lady, 
Seems to flow for his delight ; 
In many a tree the wilding bee 
Might safely hide her honey’'d store ; 
One hive alone the bee will own, 
She may not trust her sweets to more. 


Say’st thou, ** Can that maid be fairer ? 
Shows her lip a livelier dye? 

Hath she treasures richer, rarer? 

Can she better love than I ?”— 

What form’d the spell I ne’er could tell, 
But subtle must its working be, 

Since, from the hour | felt its pow’r, 
No fairer face I wish to see. 


Light-wing’d Zephyr, ere he settles 
On the loveliest flower that blows, 
Never stays to count thy petals, 

Dear, delicious, fragrant Rose !— 

Her features bright elude my sight, 

I know not how her tresses lie ; 

In fancy’s maze my spirit plays, 

When she with all her charms is nigh.’ 


Karadan, the dark-haired youth who has leagued himself with 
darker powers, burns with an unrequited flame for Iarine, his 
beautiful and compassionate cousin. Thus he sings midst the 
shades of evening, and the nightingales are his chorus :— 


* One face alone, one face alone, 
These eyes require ; 
But when that long’d-for sight is shown, 
What fatal fire 
Shoots thro’ my veins a keen and liquid flame, 
That melts each fibre of my wasting frame! 


One 
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One voice alone, one voice alone, 
I pine to hear; 
But when its meek, mellifluous tone 
Usurps mine ear, 
Those slavish chains about my soul are wound, 
Which ne’er, till death itself, can be unbound. 


One gentle hand, one gentle hand, 
I fain would hold ; 
But when it seems at my command, 
My own grows cold ; 
Then low to earth I bend in sickly swoon, 
Like lilies drooping mid the blaze of noon.’ 


‘False Love,’ sings Glandreth— 
* False Love, too long thou hast delay’d, 
Too late I make my choice ; 
Yet win for me that precious maid, 
And bid my heart rejoice— 
Then shall mine eyes shoot youthful fire, 
My cheek with triumph glow, 
And other maids that glance desire 
Which I on one bestow. 


Make her with smile divinely bland 


Beam sunshine o’er my face, 

And Time shall touch with gentlest hand 
What she hath deign’d to grace ; 

O’er scanty locks full wreaths Ill wear, 
No wrinkled brow to shade, 

Her joy will smooth the furrows there 
Which earlier griefs have made. 


Though sports of youth be tedious toil 
When youth has pass'd away, 

I’ll cast aside the martial spoil 

With her light locks to play ; 

Yea, turn, sweet Maid, from tented fields 
To rove where dewdrops shine, 

Nor care what hand the sceptre wields, 
So thou wilt grant me thine!’ 


Mandra is sitting on the sea-shore, and in a low, lulling tone 
sings over the sleeping infant whom she has devoted to Ses- 
helma, a malignant, watery being, whose deceitful aid she has 
purchased at that dear price :— 


*O sleep, my babe! Hear not the rippling wave, 
Nor feel the breeze that round thee lingering strays, 
To drink thy balmy breath, 
And sigh one long farewell. 
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Soon shall it mourn above thy watery bed, 
And whisper to me on the wave-beat shore, 
Deep murm’ring in reproach 
Thy sad, untimely fate. 
Ere those dear eyes had open’d on the light, 
In vai to plead, thy coming life was sold ; 
O! waken’d but to sleep, 
Whence it can wake no more! 


A thousand and a thousand silken leaves 

The tufted beech unfolds in early spring, 
All clad in tenderest green, 
All of the self-same shape: 


A thousand infant faces, soft and sweet, 
Each year sends forth, yet every mother views 
Her last, not least, belov’d 

Like its dear self alone. 


No musing mind hath ever yet foreshaped 

The face to-morrow’s sun shall first reveal, 
No heart. hath e’er conceiv’d 
What love that face will bring. 


O sleep, my babe! nor heed how mourns the gale 
To part with thy soft locks and fragrant breath, 


As when it deeply sighs 
O’er autumn’s latest bloom.’ 


These surely are lines which would have pleased the ear of 
Collins—or of the Coleridge. 


We know not how to = with this beautiful romance without 


giving one specimen of its prose. Let the extract explain 
itself :— 


* Phantasmion looked at his good steel blade, then hastened on and 
entered the cavern by a winding passage. He paused at the threshold, 
and saw no graceful hunter youth, but a wrinkled crone, in queenly 
attire, bending over the flames of a well-heaped hearth, and carefully 
inspecting the contents of a wide vessel, which simmered amid the 
blaze, and filled the cave with odorous, inebriating fumes. Beside her 
stood the glowing and beautiful Zelneth, her glossy raven locks care- 
lessly flung back from ber white forehead, and her splendid eyes intent 
upon the work that was going on. She held in both hands a crystal 
bowl, into which Malderyl began to pour some of the rosy liquid 
scooped from the cauldron, when Phantasmion appeared, and caused 
such alarm in the damsel’s mind, that ‘the vessel would have fallen to 
the ground if her companion had not taken it from her. ‘* King of 
Palmland,” said the aged queen, ‘thou art welcome; be seated, and 
take off thy cumbrous armour.” Muttering within herself, she touched 
the head of the youth, as he bent forward to look after Zelneth, who 
had.retreated to the inner‘part of the cave, when his crested helmet va- 
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nished, and soon the hyacinthine locks and goodly countenance of 
Phantasmion were revealed by the red light of the flames. Then Zel- 
neth uttered a cry of astonishment, and exclaimed, “O Malderyl! is 
this a delusion of magic, or do I look upon the very face of him I 
love ?””—** Dost thou still love Phantasmion, best and loveliest ?”’ cried 
the youth, rushing forward to throw himself on his knees, his whole 
soul possessed with the image of Iarine; but, looking up, and beholding 
Zelneth, her bright face beaming with transport, her fair form almost 
appearing to expand from the joy of her bosom, he started away with a 
countenance of deep disappointment. “* Zelneth, daughter of Magnart !’? 
he exclaimed in a sorrowful tone; “ O tell me, hast thou lately seen thy 
kinswoman Iarine?”” The damsel turned away without nc Aen and, 
while tears gushed between the ivory fingers that strove to conceal them, 
Malderyl, who was still bent over the cauldron, answered in her stead. 
- . - . . Atanother time Phantasmion would have flamed at those 
words, like a fire fresh fuelled, but now the luscious vapours were steal- 
ing over his senses; he was gazing unconsciously upon Zelneth, as she 
stood a little behind Malderyl with arms pensively crossed and downcast 
face, shaded on each side by drooping locks. He retired to a recess in 
the cavern, and tried to think again his former thoughts and purposes ; 
but insensibly they floated away. His rage against Ulander seemed to 
dissolve, or turn into its opposite, and he vainly sought to keep firm 
hold of that or any other feeling. . . . She left the crystal basin on a 
table of rock just opposite to Phantasmion ; he saw the liquor lie glow- 
ing and creaming in the bowl like melted rubies frothed with pearl ; he 
inhaled its sweet, bewildering odour, and, scarce knowing what he did, 
the youth raised it to his lips and drank deeply. In a moment he was 
electrified with delight, a rapturous tranquillity pervading his whole 
frame; he felt intoxicated with pleasure which sprang from no cause 
and tended to no object, yet was ever ready to be reflected and multi- 
plied from all objects around; he seemed incapable of thinking, and 
happier than any thoughts could make him. Zelneth returned from the 
further part of the cavern, bringing jars in her hand ; in the eyes of the 
spell-bound prince she now appeared to be glorified [by a supernatural 
light of beauty; joy streamed from every line of her face and form into 
the joyful heart of the prince, as light shoots from the surface of smooth 
water back towards its heavenly source. All thought of Zelneth, all 
thought of Iarine, all remembrance of the past, all anticipation of the 
future, were completely suspended ; he only knew he was gazing on a 
sun of loveliness, in which a thousand beauties seemed to converge, 
while the feelings inspired by his own heavenly maid were mingled with 
his new sensations, though the object of them was veiled in his memory 
by a dazzling mist. . . . . “He is mine!” she whispered, clasping 
her hands; * O Malderyl! is this all thy work? Have I no part in 
it? But will not the enchantment fade? Will Phantasmion love 
Zelneth for ever ?”—He heard the words, and smiled on her who spoke 
them, but spoke not himself, his eyes being heavy with sleep. As an 
infant lies in his cradle watching every motion of her whom it loves 
fondly but unconsciously, free from the burden of esteem and obligation 
: of 
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of gratitude, so Phantasmion followed with his eyes the beautiful Zelneth, 
and saw her prepare a couch for him on the floor of the cavern. She 
heaped up sweet-scented, withered leaves, and strewed over them the skins 
of wolves and flowing fur of lynxes. Phantasmion sank down upon the soft 
bed, and was speedily wrapped in slumber. Zelneth kneeled beside him, 
gazing on his gentle and noble countenance, as the fire-light irradiated 
his fair brow, where all the soft blue veins were traceable under a smooth 
surface, his bright, youthful cheek the while reclining amid the spoils of 
savage animals, and surrounded by the black walls and shadowy hollows 
of the cavern. Already she fancied herself the flower-crowned bride of 
Phantasmion, and breathed in a soft, lulling melody this happy 
strain :— 


“ T was a brook in straitest channel pent, 
Forcing mid rocks and stones my toilsome way, 
A scanty brook in wandering well nigh spent ; 
But now with thee, rich stream, conjoin’d I stray, 
Through golden meads the river sweeps along, 
Murmuring its deep, full joy in gentlest undersong. 


I crept thro’ desert moor and gloomy glade, 

My waters ever vex'd, yet sad and slow, 

My waters ever steep’d in baleful shade ; 

But whilst with thee, rich stream, conjoin’d I flow, 

E’en in swift course the river seems to rest, 

Blue sky, bright bloom, and verdure imag’d on its breast. 


And, whilst with thee I roam through regions bright, 
Beneath kind Love’s serene and gladsome sky, 

A thousand happy things that seek the light, 

Till now in darkest shadow forced to lie, 

Up thro’ the illumin’d waters nimbly run, 

To show their forms and hues in the all-revealivg sun.” ’ 


The scene of the disenchantment which follows is really a mas- 
terly passage, and would, as indeed almost every page of the 
volume, afford an exquisite subject for the pencil ; but we are 
sensible that we have exceeded our limits already. 

Meleager bound up his poets in a wreath. If we did the same, 
what flowers would suit our tuneful Nine ?— 

Mrs. Norton would be the Rose, or, if she like it, Love-lies-a- 
bleeding. 

Miss Barrett must be Greek Valerian, or Ladder to Heaven ; 
or, if she pleases, Wild Angelica. ; 

Maria del Occidente is a Passion- Flower confessed. 

Irene was Grass of Parnassus, or sometimes a Roman Nettle. 

Lady Emmeline is a Magnolia Grandiflora, and a Crocus too. 

Mrs. Southey is a Meadow Sage, or Small Teasel. 

The classical nymph of Exeter is a Blue Belle. me 

. is 
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V. is.a Violet, with her leaves heart-shaped. 

And the Authoress of « Phantasmon’ is Heart's Ease. 

There’s a wreath! Can any other nation show an equal to it? 
And yet Joanna Baillie, who stands alone and aloof—venerabile 
nomen—is not named, and Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon are 
passed in silence. But these are all emerite—neither fearing 
our censure or needing our praise; and our readers, who have 
missed their images in the triumph, will have anticipated us 
with an eo magis prefulgent. Mrs. Howitt, too, and Miss 
Mitford, and Miss Louisa Costello, will be remembered with the 
honour justly due to them without our special marshalling ; whilst 
we hope that our present mention of Miss Elizabeth Charles- 
worth’s name will direct the attention of some of our readers to 
her modest but vigorous muse. There are several pieces in her 
* Historical Reveries by a Suffolk Villager,’ full of beauty. We 
particularly notice the ‘ Two Pictures.’ 

And now—‘ fine by degrees, and beautifully less,—we beg, in 
conclusion, to present, as a bud among the flowers, Miss Emmie 
Fisher, aged ten years, a cousin, we believe, of Mr. Words- 
worth’s, and our ‘Infant Sappho.’ We have selected from this 
lady’s papers, which are numerous, the following lines, the entire 
genuineness of which in word and thought we are willing to 
warrant :— 


* Ona sound resembling thunder, heard on a perfectly cloudless day 
in summer. It seemed to traverse the whole heavens, and was 
indescribably grand :— 


Where art thou, thou mysterious sound, 
With thy low, deep murmur gathering round, 
Slow rolling o’er the bright summer skies, 
As their vault in its tranquil beauty lies ? 
Thou fliest not on the bréeze’s wing ; 

No breath doth the rose’s perfume bring. 
Thou camest not in the thunder-cloud ; 

The heavens no gloomy vapours shroud. 
Thou dost not spring from the tempest’s ire ; 
No deadly flames of forked fire 

Herald thee thro’ the firmament, 

Whence dost thou come, and wherefore sent? 
Would I were skill’d in mystic lore! 

Would I thro’ star-lit paths might soar! 

Oh! were I not chain’d to this parent earth, 
Sound! I would know thy wondrous birth. 
Say, in some bright, revolving star, 

Are countless myriads waging war ? 

Art thou the rush of their armies flying ? 

Art thou the groan of their millions dying ? 
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Or still more dread is thy sound—Oh say— 
That of worlds like ours which pass away? 
In thee is: heard their heavens’ last roll, 
Shrivelling away like a parched scroll ? 
And even now whilst I hear thy roaring, 
Are myriads on myriads of spirits soaring, 
Soaring to God ?—or doom’d ?—Ah me! 
Unknown and unguess’d may thy secrets be!” 
We consider this as much a psychological curiosity as an elder 
poet’s well-known dream of Kubla Khan. 








Arr. 1V.—Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, in 
the Years 1820-21-22-23. Commanded by Lieutenant, now 
Admiral, Ferdinand von Wrangell, of the Russian Imperial 

- Navy. Edited by Major Edward Sabine, R. A., F.R.S. 
London. 8vo. 1840. 


]% our review of Sir E. Parry’s narrative of an attempt to reach 

the North Pole, in 1827 (No. LX XIV.), we observed,— 
- ©The “ attempt” which is here described, though unsuccessful, is of 
so bold and daring a character, that it will stand as a record, to the 
latest posterity, of the patient, persevering, energetic, and undaunted 
conduct which British seamen are capable of displaying, in the most 
difficult, discouraging, and dangerous circumstances, when under the 
command of prudent and intelligent officers in whom they have entire 
confidence.’ 

Substituting the word ‘ Russian’ for ‘ British,’ the whole of 
this sentence may justly be applied to Baron von Wrangell and 
his small party of seamen. 

We are no strangers to the enterprising character, or to the 
spirited exertions, of Von Wrangell ; they have been occasionally 
glanced at by us long before the appearance of the present 
volume, which, late as it comes forth, at least in its present shape, 
we hail with peculiar pleasure for many reasons, but chiefly on 
account of the strong resemblance between the baron’s labours 
along the Siberian coast of the Polar Sea, and those of Franklin, 
Richardson, Back, Dease and Simpson, on the American coast 
of the same sea; we may also add, of the striking similarity 
between Parry’s attempt to reach the north pole, arid the three 
or four attempts of the baron on the ice of the same sea, though 
with different objects; that of the latter being to ascertain the 
existence, or otherwise, of a supposed continent or large island far 
to the north. Lastly, we are pleased to find that our senti- 
ments accord with those opinions so well expressed by Major 
Sabine, in his preface to the work :— 

* Whether we view M. von Wrangell’s narrative as an authentic 
a3 account 
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aceount of a portion of the globe and of its inhabitants, hitherto but 
very imperfectly known ;—or as a personal relation of difficulties en- 
countered and privations borne in a spirit which England cherishes in 
its own officers, and is not slow to value in others ;—or finally, as an 
essential portion of the history of arcTic piscovery, in .which our 
own country has taken so prominent a part ;—in each, and in all of 
these respects, it has a claim on the attention and interest of British 
readers. 

‘ The facts and circumstances made known by an expedition which 
was engaged during three years in geographical researches, extending 
ever fifty degrees of longitude of the coasts of the Polar Sea, must in 
many instances bear, by a close analogy, on reasonings connected with 
the yet unexplored portion of the arctic circle: and they do so particu- 
larly in respect to that part, which has been, and still continues to be, 
the theatre of British enterprise.’ —Pref. pp. iv, v. 

We may premise that the account was drawn up in the German 
language by M. Engelhardt, from the journals and papers of M. 
von Wrangell and the other officers of the expedition, and pub- 
lished last year in Berlin. The present translation is highly 
creditable to a fair lady, the wife of Major Sabine; and she has 
judiciously curtailed it by the omission of meteorological tables, 
and details of astronomical and magnetical observations, the re- 
sults of which appear in the narrative, and are all that the general 
reader requires. 

In’ an introduction of 137 pages, Von Wrangell has given 
a concise history of the various efforts made by Russia to explore 
the coast of the Polar Ocean, from the middle of the sixteenth 
century downwards,—some under the sanction of government, 
and others by private individual adventurers, attracted mostly by 
the hope of large profits to be derived from a trade in the costly 
furs of the animals with which those regions abound, and which 
are found along the whole extent of sea coast, from the White 
Sea to Behring’s Straits. This extent of coast embraces about 145 
degrees of longitude, and, as the baron says, ‘ has been discovered; 
surveyed, and described by Russians,’ or, we may add, by others 
under the auspices of the Russian government. These surveys 
were made very much in the manner pursued by our own explorers 
on the polar shores of America. 

One great object of the baron’s four years’ employment on 
the Siberian coast was to rectify the errors of the coast-line, much 
of which, he says, remained in complete obscurity—the whole 
coast from Cape Schelagskoi to Cape North being nearly, if not 
entirely, unknown; ‘ whilst, on the other hand, the memorable 
researches of Parry and Franklin had led to the most exact exa- 
mination and description of the northern coast of America.’ ‘The 
second and more important object was to remove the doubts 

respecting 
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respecting a large country supposed to be situated to the northward 
of Kotelnoi and New Siberia. To fill up these blanks, and remove 
these doubts in the geography of his country, the Emperor Alex- 
ander ordered two expeditions to be fitted out by the naval de- 
partment, which were accordingly equipped and ready in 1820. 


* A lieutenant of the navy was placed at the head of each, who was 
to be accompanied by two junior officers, a medical officer, who was 
likewise to be a naturalist, and two sailors. One of these expeditions, 
under Lieutenant Anjou, was to commence its operations from the 
mouth of the Jana; the other, under my command, from the mouth of 
the Kolyma. My companions were, Midshipman (now Captain-Lieu- 
tenant) Matiuschkin, the Mate Kosmin, Dr. Kyber, and two seamen, 
one of whom was a smith, the other a carpenter.’—pp. cxxxv. cxxxvi. 


We rejoice to find that the Lieutenant von Wrangell, of 1820, 
has now attained the rank of Admiral, and Matiuschkin, the 
Midshipman, that of Captain-lieutenant. Such promotion had 
been well deserved by both. Of Lieutenant Anjou’s expedition 
no account would seem to have yet been published; but it 
appears from the chart, that the course of his expéditions in 
1822 and 1823, one from the Lena, and the other from the Jana, 
much exceeded in extent any of Von Wrangell’s, the former 
having reached the latitude of 764°, and passed round the whole 
of the New Siberian islands. 

Von Wrangell left St. Petersburgh on the 23rd of May, 1820, 
and proceeded, according to his orders, to the mouth of the river 
Kolyma, of which district and its inhabitants he gives an inter- 
esting description. It is not easy to understand how any human 
beings can contrive to exist in this region, where, from the be- 
ginning of October till the end of April, the temperature rarely, 
if ever, rises even to the freezing point, and in January falls to 65° 
below zero ; frequently stands at —50° to —57° ;—where, in the 
early part of September even the temperature has been as low as 
—47°. Insuch a climate vegetation is necessarily so languid and 
scanty that it can hardly be said to exist at all. This poverty, 
however, of the vegetable world, is strongly contrasted with the 
profusion and variety of animal life over these inhospitable shores, 
and on the ice of the Polar Sea. 


* Countless herds of reindeer, elks, black bears, foxes, sables, and 
grey squirrels, fill the upland forests; stone foxes and wolves roam 
over the low grounds. Enormous flights of swans, geese, and ducks 
arrive in spring, and seek deserts where they may moult and build their 
nests in safety. Eagles, owls, and gulls pursue their prey along the 
sea-coast ; ptarmigan run in troops among the bushes ; little snipes are 
busy along the brooks, and in the morasses; the social crows seek the 
neighbourhood of men’s habitations; and, when the sun shines in 
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spring, one may even sometimes hear the cheerful note of the finch, 
and in autumn, that of the thrush.’—p. 52. 


These animals, the baron observes, either visit or inhabit the 
icy deserts in obedience to the unerring laws of instinct; they 
have no choice to exercise. ‘ But,’ he asks, ‘ what induced man 
to fix himself in this dreary region? Nomade races under 
milder skies wander from one fruitful region to another,—gradu- 
ally forget the land of their birth, and prefer a new home; but 
here there is nothing to invite: endless snows and ice-covered 
rocks bound the horizon; nature lies shrouded in almost perpe- 
tual winter; and life is a continual conflict with privation, and 
with the terrors of cold and hunger.’ What, indeed, could induce 
human beings to take up their abode in such a region? The 
answer is, necessity in most cases—avarice in others. For the 
former class there is no want of food or clothing. The summer, 
as it is called, affords them an ample supply of fish and fowl, 
of rein-deer and other esculent animals. Inthe commencement of 
autumn, shoals of herrings enter the rivers in such quantities, that 
3000 or more, it is said, may be taken at.a draught, and in three 
or four days, 40,000 head, by a single good net ; and when, to the 
resources already enumerated, we add the numerous fur-bearing 
animals, we see sufficient inducement for avarice, as well as 
poverty, to seek for an abode in these regions of frost and snow. The 
natives are permanently settled, but the few Russian traders in 
the valuable furs come only occasionally at the proper seasons. 
‘ I have lived here,’ says the baron, ‘ through three such dreadful 
springs, I cannot now look back without shuddering to the scenes 
of misery which I have witnessed, but which I may not venture to 
describe.’ He does, however, describe some of them, and very 
well too; but for the details we must refer our readers to the 
volume. 

There is another article of commerce of too interesting and 
curious a nature to be passed over,—we allude to the enormous 
quantity of animal remains, and especially those of the mammoth, 
a species of elephant differing from those now existing on our 
globe; the ivory of which, buried, as it must have been for thou- 
sands of years, is as sound and perfect as that supplied by the 
tusks of the living animal. The multitude of these huge re- 
mains, together with the bones of a great variety of other animals 
that are found along the whole northern shore of Siberia, and on 
the numerous islands of the polar ocean, buried in masses of ice, 
and in the frozen mud-banks of the rivers, near their mouths, is 
almost beyond belief. The traveller here may indeed say, in 
the words of our new Poetess ‘ V——,’ : 

‘I saw 
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‘ I saw the old world’s white and wave-swept bones, 
A giant heap of creatures that had been; 
Far and confus’d the broken skeletons 
Lay strewn beyond mine eye’s remotest ken.’ 

Hederstrém, who was ordered to visit the islands, of which 
New Siberia is one, situated between 74° and 76° of latitude, 
and opposite to the Cape Swatainos (or the Sacred Cape), paid 
great attention to these remains. 

* According to his account,’ says Von Wrangell, ‘these bones 
or tusks are less large and heavy the further we advance towards 
the north, so that it is,a rare occurrence on the islands to meet 
with a tusk of more than three pood in weight, whereas on the continent, 
they are said often to weigh as much as twelve pood.* In quantity, 
however, these bones increase wonderfully to the northward, and, as 
Sannikow expresses himself, the whole soil of the first of the Lachow 
Islands appears to consist of them. For about eighty years the fur- 
hunters have every year brought large cargoes from this island, but as 

et there is no sensible diminution of the stock. The tusks on the 
islands are also much more fresh and white than those of the continent. 
A sand-bank on the western side was. most productive of all, and the 
fur-hunters maintain, that when the sea recedes after a long continuance 
of easterly winds, a fresh supply of mammoth-bones is always found to 
have been washed upon this bank, proceeding apparently from some 
vast store at the bottom of the sea.’—Jntro., pp. cxxxii. exxxiii. : 

In addition to the mammoth and those of common occurrence, 

we are told the remains of two other unknown animals are occa- 
sionally found along the shore of the Polar Ocean : one supposed, 
by Dr. Kyber, the naturalist, to be a species of rhinoceros, the 
other a reindeer. In the northern islands above mentioned, San- 
nikow, another Russian explorer, 
* found the skulls and bones of horses, buffaloes, oxen, and sheep, in 
such abundance, that these animals must formerly have lived there in 
large herds. At present, however, the icy wilderness produces nothing 
that could afford them nourishment, nor would they be able to endure 
the climate. Sannikow concludes that a milder climate must formerly 
have prevailed here, and that these animals may therefore have been 
contemporary with the mammoth, whose remains are found in every 
part of the island. Another circumstance, whence he infers a change 
in the climate, is the frequent occurrence, here, as well as in the island 
of New Siberia, of large trees partially fossilised.’—p. cxxix. 

That these animals may have been contemporary with the 
mammoth is exceedingly probable, but the large < fossilised trees’ 
must have been, we presume, the production of a more remote 
era. But if those, here mentioned, ‘ required a milder climate,’ 
how must it have fared with the elephant? This ‘change of 


* That is from 108 Ibs. to 432 lbs. 
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climate’ has long been a questio verata, and various conjectures 
have been hazarded to account for the apparently recent and 
fresh appearance of the tusks of this animal,—so recent that the 
entire skeleton of one dug out of a mass of ice at the mouth of 
the Lena was sent to Petersburgh, where it is still preserved in 
the Imperial Museum, with the hair on the skin, a part of which 
was exhibited at the house of Sir Joseph Banks, in London. 
The fanciful Buffon was willing to suppose that the stroke of a 
comet might have deranged the ancient and original structure of 
the earth, and produced the order of things as we now find them. 
On the other hand, some philosophers (but not astronomers) 
have amused themselves with imagining that the poles of the 
earth have been shoved out of their former position, and have 
changed places with the equator. However, although some of 
our modern sages are hardy enough to deny the fact of a general 
deluge having taken place—it is a fact for which we have the 
clear and distinct authority of Scripture, corroborated by the 
records or the traditions of all nations of antiquity, and further 
confirmed by the actual appearance of the surface of the earth 
itself; and we venture to hold by the opinion that the flooded 
earth swept the remains in question away down with the departing 
waters to the places where they are now found. Cuvier agrees 
with De Luc and others, who maintain thatthe impulse of an 
ocean upturned from its bed, rolling impetuously over the land, 
carrying everything before it, might well be more than sufficient 
to roll the dead carcases of the mammoth to the north pole. 

The flood of water to the north is manifested by the slope of 
the earth’s surface towards that quarter, and the general direction 
of all the rivers which flow into the Polar Sea, in Asiatic Siberia, 
and North America. Still there is a difficulty, more especially as 
regards the-climate wherein the elephant is now found to exist; for 
the highest fountain heads of these rivers are not in a lower degree 
of latitude than 50°, about which the division of the waters. com- 
mences on the northern side of the crossing ridge of mountains. 
This is a difficulty which our philosophy will not solve; but a 
firm reliance.on the facts stated in the sacred Scriptures will: we 
are there told that ‘all the high hills that were under the whole 
heaven were covered—and the mountains were covered.’ 

The Baron Cuvier, whose researches were pursued with a vigour 
and strength of mind that entitle the conclusions drawn from 
them to the greatest weight—satisfied himself that the flood of 
Noah, as described by Moses, took place about the time usually 
assigned—that is to say, from five to six thousand years ago; and 
he says of this great catastrophe, that— 

‘ Jn the northern regions it has left the carcases of some large quadru- 
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peds which the ice had arrested, and which are preserved, even to the 

esent day, with their skin, their hair, and their « If they had not 
fens frozen as soon as killed, they must quickly have been decomposed 
by putrefaction.’—Theory of the Earth. 


Closely as all the geographical features in the character of the 
Asiatic and American coasts of the polar ocean resemble each 
other, we are not aware that any remains of diluvian animals have 
been discovered on the American side, with the single exception 
of the tusks and other relics of the elephant, which were found 
by Kotzebue on the eastern shore of Behring’s Strait. These 
were stated by him to have been embedded in an iceberg; but 
Captain Beechey afterwards visited the spot, and found a great 
number of large tusks and other remains, not however embedded 
in an iceberg, but buried in beds of frozen clay, intermixed 
with masses of ice, apparently the debris of the adjoining head- 
land. America, we all know, has its fossil remains of mammoths, 
mastodons, and megatherions, which are found in the Big-bone 
Licks of Kentucky, also in the neighbourhood of the Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi, and Missouri; but we are not aware that, with the 
exception just*mentioned, any diluvian remains of the elephant 
genus have been discovered on the continent of America; and 
those of Behring’s Strait may probably have been floated thither 
on the ice from the shores of Siberia. 

But to return to M. von Wrangell: he reached the Kolyma at 
the commencement of the winter, and just in time to experience 
the full enjoyment of a long polar night, succeeded by the 
increased severity of the spring; notwithstanding which, the 
natives pursue their occupations of hunting the rein-deer and the 
elk, on sledges drawn by dogs, and setting their traps for foxes, 
sables, and squirrels. 

* Of all the animals,’ says the Baron, ‘ that live in the high northern 
latitudes, none are so deserving of being noticed as the dog. The com- 

ion of man in all climates, from the South Sea, where he feeds on 

as, to the Polar Sea, where his food is fish ; he here plays a part 

to which he is unaccustomed in more favoured regions. Necessity has 

taught the inhabitants of the northern countries to employ these compa- 
ratively weak animals in draught.’ 

Indeed, without the assistance of these intelligent and interesting 
creatures, M. von Wrangell never could have attempted his ex- 
cursions over the ice of the polar sea ; and, what is more, without 
their extraordinary exertions when in imminent danger, he never 
could have returned alive. 

These dogs are said to resemble the wolf ; to have long, pointed, 
projecting noses, sharp and upright ears, and long bushy tails ; 
colour various, black, brown, reddish-brown, white, and spotted. 

They 
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They vary also in size; but a good sledge-dog should not be less 
than two feet seven inches high, and three feet nine inches in 
length. Their howling is that of a wolf. In summer, they 
dig holes in the ground for coolness, or lie in the water to 
escape the mosquitoes, which, in those regions, are not less 
troublesome than one of Pharaoh’s plagues; in winter, they 
burrow in the snow, and lie curled up, with their noses covered by 
their bushy tails. The preparation of these animals for a journey 
is carefully to be attended to: for a fortnight at least they should 
be put on a small allowance of hard food, to convert their super- 
fluous fat into firm flesh; they are also to be driven from ten to 
twenty miles daily ; after which, Von Wrangell says, they have been 
known to travel a hundred miles a day without being injured by it. 
‘ We drove ours,’ he says, ‘ sometimes at the rate of 100 wersts (66 
miles) a-day.’ Their usual food is fresh frozen fish, thawed and 
cut in pieces ; and ten good frozen herrings are said to be a proper 
daily allowance for each dog. A team consists commonly of twelve 
dogs ; and it is of importance they should be accustomed to draw 
together. The foremost sledge has usually one additional dog, 
which has been well trained, asa leader. On the sagacity and 
docility of this leader mainly depends the quick and steady going 
of the team, as well as the safety of the traveller. No pains are 
therefore spared in his education ; so that he may understand and 
obey his master’s orders, and prevent the rest from starting off in 
pursuit of white bears and stone-foxes, which frequent the ice of 
the polar sea. 

‘On such occasions,’ says Von Wrangell, ‘ we have sometimes had to 
admire the cleverness with which the well-trained leader endeavours to 
turn the other dogs from their pursuit. If other devices fail, he will sud- 
denly wheel round and, by barking, as if he had come on a new scent, try 
to induce the other dogs to follow him.’ 

We are now prepared to accompany the baron, with his dogs 
and sledges, over the surface of the icy sea. These journeys are 
of course necessarily made in the winter, or early spring; and the 
following brief description will convey some idea of what the win- 
ter was, about the mouth of the Kolyma, at the commencement of 
the new year. 


* The noon-day sun, which ought to have been just visible above the 
horizon, was intercepted by the ice and snow-hills, which bound the 
plain; a grey mist lay heavy on the snow-covered surface; the sky be- 
came of a whitish colour, and the cold increased on the 3rd and 4th of 
January to —55°, and on the 5th the thermometer stood for twenty-four 
hours at —57°.- Breathing became difficult, and the panes of ice in the 
windows cracked. Though sitting close to a large fire, we were not able 
to lay aside any part of our fur-clothing; and when I wanted to write, I 
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had to keep the inkstand in hot water. At night, when the fire was 
allowed to go out for a short time, our bed-clothes were always covered 
with a thick snow-like rime, and my guest, in particular, always com- 
plained in the morning of his nose being frozen.’—p. 86. 


The first journey was little more than an experimental one, 
chiefly to survey the line of coast to the eastward, which had 
hitherto been imperfectly done. The part of the coast between 
the Kolyma and Cape Schelagskoj is stated to be wholly unin- 
habited ; on one side, the occasional excursions of the Russians 
terminate at the Baranow rocks; and on the other, the Tschutschi 
do not cross the larger Baranow river. The intervening eighty 
wersts (fifty-three English miles) of coast are not even visited by 
either party, but considered as neutral ground. The latter people 
have contrived to preserve their independence, even of Russia, and 
are in possession of immense herds of rein-deer, which they use 
for the double purpose of food and draught, and by means of which 
they are enabled to pursue and procure other animals for their own 
use and for sale in the interior. On a subsequent journey, M. 
von Wrangell extended his progress almost to the extremity of the 
coast of the Tschutschi, or, to Behring’s Strait. Nine sledges, 
with the usual teams of twelve dogs to each, were provided for 
the present excursion, six of which were to carry provisions and 
stores, to be distributed in different depéts, and then to return. 
The provisions for the dogs consisted of 2400 frozen fresh her- 
tings, and as much of what is called jukola as was equivalent 
to 8150 dried herrings. The loading of each sledge was in weight 
about 900 pounds. 

On the 22nd of February the party started from the mouth of 
the Kolyma, and drove rapidly over the smooth ice along the sea- 
coast, at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour. On the third 
day a heavy fall of snow greatly incommoded them, and the in- 
tense frost, acting on the surface of the snow, increased not a little 
the difficulty of their progress. 


‘ The increasing cold and violent wind made travelling very difficult. 
To guard the dogs from being frozen, the drivers were obliged to put 
clothing on their bodies, and a kind of boots on their feet, which greatly 
impeded their running ; and the intense frost had rendered the snow loose 


and granular, so that the sledge-runners no longer glided smoothly over its 
surface.” 


There was no possibility of using the astronomical instriments. 
The mercury of the artificial horizon did not absolutely freeze, but 
it became crystallised. ‘The chronometers stopt, the cold having 
congealed the oil in spite of every precaution. The following 
description will show in what manner the nights were passed on 
the ice of the polar sea in their tent :— 

* Between 
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‘ Between tea and supper the sledge-drivers went out to attend and feed 
their dogs, which were always tied up for the night, lest they should be 
tempted away by the scent of some wild animal. Meanwhile we were 
engaged in comparing our observations, and in laying down in the map 
the ground which we had gone over in the course of the day: the severe 
cold, and the smoke which usually filled the tent, sometimes made this 
no easy task. Supper always consisted of a single dish, soup, either of 
fish or of meat (as long as we had any of the latter). It was boiled for us 
all in the same kettle out of which it was eaten. Soon after we had 
finished our meal, the whole party lay down to sleep ; on account of the 
cold we could not lay aside any part of our travelling-dress, but we 
regularly changed our boots and stockings every evening, and hung those 
we had taken off with our fur-caps and gloves on the tent-poles to dry. 
This is an essential precaution, particularly in respect to stockings, for 
with damp clothing there is the greatest risk of the part being frozen. We 
always spread the bear-skins between the frozen ground and ourselves, and 
the fur-coverings over us, and being well tired, we usually slept very 
soundly. As long as all the sledge-drivers continued with us, we were 
so crowded that we had to place ourselves like the spokes of a wheel, 
with our feet towards the fire and our heads against the tent wall. In 
the morning we generally rose at six, lit the fire, and washed ourselves 
before it with fresh snow ; we then took tea, and immediately afterwards 
dinner (which was similar to the supper of the night before). The tent 
was then struck, and everything packed and stowed on the sledges ; and 
at nine we usually took our departure. This arrangement was ad- 
hered to throughout the present journey.’—pp. 99, 100. 

The doubling of Cape Schelagskoi was hard work: to ascend 
icebergs ninety feet high, and to descend them, was a task of 
fatigue and of risk to the sledges, the dogs, and themselves. 
Sometimes they had to wade up to their waists through loose 
drifted snow, and at others over smooth ice covered with sharp 
crystallised salt, which made the draught so heavy, that they were 
obliged to assist the dogs, by harnessing themselves also to the 
sledges; and even so, it was a hard matter totugon. By this 
time they had deposited most of their provisions, and sent back 
six sledges; and there only remained three days’ provisions for 
the men and dogs attached to the three remaining sledges, 

* However,’ says Von Wrangell, ‘ I decided on going sufficiently far 
to judge of the general trending of this part of the coast, which was sup- 
posed, according to Burney’s well-known views, to form an isthmus, 
connecting Asia with America.’ 

At this time we had not demolished, in our journal, as we soon 
afterwards had occasion to do, this strange crotchet broached by 
the admiral, who, having himself sailed through Behring’s Strait in 
Capt. Cook’s ship, ought to have known better. 

The expedition did not reach further to the eastward than about 
forty miles beyond the above-mentioned cape, when they dis- 
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covered that their provisions were exhausted, and that nothing 
remained but to make the best of their way back to the Kolyma. 
Fortunately, on their return, they found their fourth and last 
deposit of provisions undisturbed, for every scrap taken with them 

now been consumed. Subsequently, however, they were less 
lucky. At the three other deposits, in spite of the precautions 
taken, nothing remained but fish-bones ; and the numerous traces 
of stone-foxes and wolverines sufficiently pointed out the depre- 
dators; so that both themselves and the dogs were obliged to 
go without food for the last two days of their return journey, 
which they finished on the 14th March, haying been absent 
twenty-two days, and having travelled 750 miles, being an average 
of 34 miles a-day, including stoppages. 

On the 2nd March, the baron says,— 


* We saw this evening an Aurora of extraordinary beauty. The sky 
was clear and cloudless, and the stars sparkled in their fullest Arctic bril- 
liancy. With a light breeze from the N.E. there rose in the E.N.E. a great 
column of light, from which rays extended over the sky in the direction 
of the wind, in broad andbrilliant bands, which appeared to approach 
us, whilst they varied continually in form. From the rapidity with 
which the rays shot through the whole space from the horizon to the 
zenith, in less than two seconds, the Aurora appeared to be nearer to us 
than the ordinary height of the clouds. We could perceive no effect on 
the compass-needle.’—p, 1017. 

In another place, he observes, that 


* Even during the most brilliant Auroras, we could never perceive any 
considerable noise ; but in such cases we did hear a slight hissing sound, 
as when the wind blows on a flame.’ 

It is remarkable enough, that concerning an atmospheric pheno- 
menon so very striking, and so common in northern latitudes, it 
should still appear to be left a matter of doubt whether it is ever 
attended with a noise of any kind. The majority of writers are in 
favour of its being accompanied with sounds of one kind or other, in 
which they are supported by the resident natives of the several 
northern countries. Dr. Henderson says that, when the Aurora in 
Iceland is particularly quick and vivid, a crackling noise is heard, re- 
sembling that of sparks from an electrical machine. Sir Charles 
Gieseke states, that in Greenland, when very low, the Auroras 
were much agitated, and ‘a rushing and crackling sound was heard 
like that of an electric spark, or of falling hail.’ Hearne, on the 
northern shore of America, heard them making a rushing and 
crackling noise, ‘like the waving of a large flag in a gale of wind.’ 
Gmelin, on the coast of the polar sea, says, ‘the streams of brilliant 
light crackle, sparkle, hiss, make a whistling sound, and a noise 
equal to that of artificial fireworks.’ Parry, on the other hand, 
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says, ‘that in the polar sea, it was never attended with the least 
crackling or rustling noise ;* and Franklin and his officers, on the 
shore of that sea, say the same thing, even when the changes were 
most vivid, and the coruscations most rapid. Mr. Dalton and others 
had supposed the Aurora to be beyond the region of the atmo- 
sphere, where, we presume, no modification of electricity could 
exist or sound be produced; but Franklin and his officers, by 
taking angles at two distant places, and at the same moment, 
satisfied themselves that an Aurora was not higher than six or 
seven miles; and they frequently observed it beneath the clouds. 
Finally, the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company all agree in 
its making a rustling noise, and being frequently very near the 
earth’s surface. 

How are we to reconcile these discrepancies? In the same 
way perhaps as the umpire decided in the dispute about the colour 
of the camelion— 

* They all are right—they all are wrong.’ 

The several parties have, we conclude, viewed the Aurora under 
different circumstances,—some when vivid, rapid, and strong; 
others when sluggish, slow, and languid ; in the former case, when 
not far from the earth; in the latter, when moving slowly at a 
great distance, through a highly attenuated atmosphere. In short, 
we cannot take the negative evidence against the positive affirm- 
ations of so many shrewd and sensible persons. 

During the intervals of the summer months Von Wrangell 
made various excursions into the interior of Siberia, which, af- 
fording little more than what other travellers have described, will 
not require any notice from us. -The visit of Von Matiuschkin 
to the fair of Ostrownoje, frequented by large numbers of the 
Tschutschi, contains some curious information respecting the 
habits and character of this singular race, who appear to be of 
Tartar origin, and partake not in the least of the Esquimaux 
character. The.following short extract will, nevertheless, prove 
that they fully deserve the appellation of savages. 


* Polygamy is general amongst them, and they change their wives as 
often as they please. Still, though the women are certainly slaves, they 
are allowed more influence, and are subjected to less labour than among 
many other savages. Amongst other heathenish and detestable customs 
is the inhuman one of killing all deformed children, and even all those 
‘who appear difficult to rear, and all their old people, as soon as they 
become unfit for the fatigues and hardships of a nomadelife. Two years 
ago there was an instance of this in the case of one of their richest and 
most respectéd chiefs. Waletka’s father became infirm and tired of life, 
and was put to death at his own express desire by some of his nearest 
relations.’—p. 122. 
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We have some notices of those wild and terrific ministers of 
evil, the Schamans, which are not without interest. Their power 
over the-people is unlimited. A sudden and violent disease had 
carried off a great number ‘of persons, and also whole herds of 
rein-deer. In vain the Schamans had recourse to their usual 
conjurations, drummings and jumpings; the plague was not 
stayed. They consulted together, and directed that one of their 
most respected chiefs, named Kotschen, must be sacrificed, to 
appease the irritated spirit. Kotschen was willing to submit to 
the sentence, but none could be found to execute it; until, the 
sickness continuing to rage, ‘his own son, prevailed on by his 
father’s exhortations, and terrified by his threatened curse, plunged 
a knife into his heart, and gave the body to the Schamans.’ 
Our traveller says these Schamans have no fixed dogmas of any 
kind; no system handed down from one to another; and that, 
wide as the superstitious influence is spread, it seems to originate 
with each individual separately. He says :— 

* Certain individuals are born with ardent imagination and excitable 
nerves. They grow up amidst a general belief in ghosts, Schamans, 
and mysterious powers exercised by the latter. The youth receives strong 
impressions, and desires to obtain a part in these supernatural commu- 
nications and powers. No one can teach him how todoso. His ima- 
gination is worked upon by solitude, the contemplation of the gloomy 
aspect of surrounding nature, long vigils, fasts, the use of narcotics and 
stimulants, until he becomes persuaded that he too has seen the appa- 
ritions which he has heard of from his boyhood. He is then received 
as a Schaman, with many ceremonies, which are held in the silence of 
the night, and he is given the magic drum, &c. Still all his actions 
continue to be the result of his individual character. A true Schaman 
is not a cool and ordinary deceiver, but a psychological phenomenon, 
well deserving of attention. Whenever I have seen them operate, they 
have left with me a long-continued and gloomy impression. The wild 
look, the blood-shot eyes, the labouring breast, and convulsive utterance, 
the seemingly involuntary distortion of the face and the whole body, 
the streaming hair, even the hollow sound of the drum, all contributed 
to the effect; and I can well understand that the whole should appear 
to the uncivilised spectator as the work of evil spirits.’-—pp. 123, 124. 

As a striking contrast with these half-mad impostors, the 
baron gives the description of a venerable pastor he met with 
at a small village of the Jakuti, on the banks of the Indigirka :— 

* Poor as this place is, it has one feature which renders it well desery- 
ing of notice, in the person of the clergyman, who is known far and wide 
by the name of Father Michel. At the time of our visit he was eighty- 
‘seven years of age, and had passed about sixty years here as deacon and 
as priest, during which time he has not only baptised 15,000 Jakuti, 
Tungusi, and Jukahiri, but has really made them acquainted with the 
leading truths of Christianity; and the fruits of his doctrine, his ex- 
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ample, and his counsels, are visible in their great moral improvement. 
Such is the zeal of this truly venerable man for the extension of the 
Gospel among the inhabitants of these snowy wastes, that neither his 
great age, nor the severity of the climate, nor the countless other diffi- 
culties of the country, prevent his still riding above 2000 wersts a-year, 
in order to baptise the new-born children of his widely-scattered flock, 
and to perform the other duties of his sacred calling ; as well as to assist 
his people in every way he can, as minister, as teacher, as friend and 
adviser, and even as physician.’—pp. 36, 37. 


The second journey was wholly on the ice of the North Polar 
Sea. It commenced on the 26th March, with a temperature of 
+21°, or 11° below freezing. The caravan consisted of twenty-two 
sledges, laden with fuel and provisions for thirty days, including 
food for 240 dogs; the weight of each sledge, on an average, 
being thirty pood, or 1080 pounds. It was hoped the number of 
bears to be met with on the ice might supply any deficiency in 
the quantity of food for the dogs, though it is stated they will not 
eat the flesh while warm. Leaving the Baranow rocks, and pro- 
ceeding in a northerly direction, two days brought them in 
sight of what appeared at first to be high land, which soon after 
decreased in height, and finally disappeared altogether: thus 
raising a suspicion in the party, that ‘they had only been deceived 
by one of the optical illusions so common in the polar sea.’ At 
length, however, it was discovered to be a low island, on which 
they observed first three and then four pillars, consisting of 
sundry horizontal layers of granitic porphyry. The highest 
measured forty-eight feet, and ninety-one feet in circumference at 
the base. ‘The form is something like the body of a man, with 
a sort of cap or turban on his head, but without arms or legs.’ 
They named this land the ‘ Four-pillar Island,’ but it was believed 
to be the easternmost of the Bear islands, which had heretofore 
been visited. 

‘Proceeding northward to lat. 71° 31’, they measured the thick- 
ness of the ice, by means of a hole, and ascertained it to be about 
a foot, very rotten and full of salt; the soundings twelve fathoms, 
with a bottom of soft green mud. Advancing about twelve miles 
further, they found themselves on what might be called ‘a deep 
salt moor,’ over which it was impossible to cross. ‘1 examined,’ 
says the baron, ‘the ice beneath the brine, and found it only five 
inches thick, and so rotten that it was easily cut through with a 
common knife.’ Escaping from a place so fraught with danger, 
at the distance of a mile or two from it, they again examined the 
state of the ice, and found it only one foot two inches thick. 
Proceeding hence to some inconsiderable hummocks, the thick- 
ness of the ice was found to be the same as before. Here the 
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water gushed through the holes that were made, and imparted its 
bitter taste to the snow :— 


* Meanwhile the north wind increased in strength, and must have 
raised a considerable sea in the open water, as we heard the sound of 
the agitated element beneath, and felt the undulatory motion of the thin 
crust of ice. Our position was at least an anxious one; the more so, 
as we could take no step to avoid the impending danger. I believe few 
of our party slept except the dogs, who alone were unconscious of the 
great probability of the ice being broken up by the force of the waves. 
Our latitude was 71° 37’, and our longitude 1° 45’ E. from Sucharnoje. 
In the morning we hada clouded sky, damp snow, and a temperature of 
+16°, with a gale from the north: in the evening the wind moderated 
and shifted to N.E., the sky cleared, and the thermometer showed +9°. 

* As soon as the wind fell and the weather cleared, I had two of the 
best sledges emptied, and placed in them provisions for twenty-four 
hours, with the boat and oars, some poles and boards, and proceeded 
northwards, to examine the state of the ice; directing M. von Matiusch- 
kin, in case of danger, to retire with the whole party as far as might 
be needful, without awaiting my return. 

* After driving through the thick brine with much difficulty for seven 
wersts, we came to a number of large fissures, which we passed with 
some trouble by the aid of the boards which we had brought with us. 
The ice was heaped up in several places in little mounds or hillocks, 
which at the slightest touch sunk into a kind of slough. This rotten ice 
was hardly a foot thick; the sea was twelve fathoms deep, the ground 
green mud ; the countless fissures in every direction, through which the 
sea-water came up, mixed with a quantity of earth and mud, the little 
hillocks above described, and the water streaming amongst them, all 
gave to the field of ice the appearance of a great morass, over which we 
contrive’ to advance two wersts further to the north, crossing the nar- 
rower fissures, and going round the larger ones. At last they became 
so numerous and so wide that it was hard to say whether the sea beneath 
us was really still covered by a connected coat of ice, or only by a number 
of detached floating fragments, having everywhere two or more feet of 
water between them. A single gust of wind would have been sufficient 
to drive these fragments against each other, and being already tho- 
roughly saturated with water, they would have sunk in a few minutes, 
leaving nothing but sea on the spot where we were standing. It was 
manifestly useless to attempt going further ; we hastened to rejoin our 
companions, and to seek with them a place of greater security. Our 
most northern latitude was '71° 43’; we were at a distance of 215 wersts 
in a straight line from the lesser Baranow rock.’—pp. 144, 145. 

Here the baron notices the remarkable skill of the sledge- 
drivers in the direction of their course either among hummocks 
or over an unvaried field of snow, without objects to direct the 
eye; more particularly evinced by his own Cossack :— 

‘In the midst of the intricate labyrinths of ice, turning sometimes to 
the right, and sometimes to the left, now winding round a large hum- 
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mock, now crossing over a smaller one, among all the incessant changes 
of direction, he seemed to have a plan of them all in his memory, and 
to make them compensate each other, so that we never lost our main 
direction; and whilst I was watching the different turns, compass in 
hand, trying to resume the true route, he had always a perfect knowledge 
of it empirically. His estimation of the distances we had passed over 
reduced to a straight line, generally agreed with my determinations 
deduced from observed latitudes and the day’s course.’—p. 146. 


In attempting to advance to the northward they found the 
hummocks of ice to increase both in size and number, until the 
formed whole ranges, some of them not less than eighty feet high. 
They now sent back to the Kolyma eight empty sledges, with their 
drivers, who had become alarmed, and for some time had despaired 
of ever seeing their homes again. The rugged surface continued 
to get worse, and an unbroken ridge of hummocks, a hundred 
feet high, seemed to refuse all further progress to the north. It 
was therefore decided to turn towards the opposite quarter; but 
all their efforts were baffled by frequent fissures in the ice, open 
water, and impassable hummocks; and even when they had suc- 
ceeded in gaining their former path, they found some of the hum- 
mocks had sunk, leaving large pools and fissures, and many lanes 
of water had opened. ‘ At one place,’ the baron says, ‘ my eight 
dogs fell into the water, and must have dragged the sledge after 
them, but for its great length, which saved us.’ 

In this month of April the temperature varied very much. 
On the 17th, for instance, the thermometer stood at +21° in the 
morning, and + 16° in the evening; but on the 18th the tempera- 
ture had descended to +4° in the morning, and + 5° inthe evening. 
A snow-storm occurred, so thick that those in the hindmost 
sledges could not see the leading ones. The night was most 
uncomfortable ; the dogs were buried in the snow, and utterly 
unable to proceed. ‘We were exposed to the whole fury of the 
storm, unable either to pitch our tent or light a fire, with a tem- 
perature of + 7°, without tea or soup, and with nothing to quench 
our thirst, or satisfy our hunger, but a few mouthfuls of snow, a 
little rye-biscuit, and half-spoilt fish.’ In the morning, after 
travelling about thirty-five miles, being directed in their course 
entirely by the compass, they reached, to their great joy, the 
‘Four-pillar Island.’ From this they proceeded to the other 
islands of the group, and here, Von Wrangell says, ‘we were 
most unexpectedly greeted by the notes of some linnets, the har- 
bingers of spring, and the first cheerful sounds which we had 
heard since ‘we began our ice journey.’ The temperature was 
now +9°, or 23° below the freezing-point. 

On the 28th April they arrived at Nishne Kolymsk, after an 
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absence of thirty-six days, during which they had travelled above 
800 miles with the same dogs, men and animals having equally 
suffered by cold, hunger, and fatigue. 

Neither discomfort, however, nor danger, prevented the baron 
from undertaking a third excursion on the polar ice the following 
spring. He now required ninety-six dogs for eight sledges ; but a 
disease, which had been raging among them, had carried off so large 
a number, that on this account he had great difficulty. It is stated 
that the poor inhabitants lost four-fifths of these useful animals, 
on which their subsistence mainly depended. He succeeded, 
however, in procuring from the people of the Indigirka, to which 
the sickness had not extended, three hundred dogs to choose out 
of, and from them he selected sixty for five travelling sledges, 
together with as many as were necessary to drag the provisions 
and fuel; he took a supply for forty days, and began his journey 
on.the 14th March. 

Near the shore the ice was found to be rugged and full of large 
hummocks, which, as they advanced, were succeeded by a surface 
covered with drifted ridges of snow. The thermometer, —9° to 
—11,° during the day, fell at night to —24°. Two days afterwards 
the mercury rose to +35°,a difference of 59 degrees. Large hum- 
mocks of ice again appeared, and caused accidents both to men 
and dogs. M. von Wrangell says the traces of his sledge broke, 
just as he had gained the summit of one of these masses, when 
‘the dogs flew down the steep declivity, leaving the sledge and 
myself at the top.’ This rugged surface continued so far that the 
sledges were damaged and broken, and so many of the dogs 
maimed, that it became necessary to send back thirteen of the pro- 
vision sledges. 

On the 27th March, the latitude reached being 71° 13’, two 
hills were supposed to be seen in the north-east. The number, 
as they advanced, appeared to increase, with their intermediate 
valleys, and some detached rocks. In short, the party were in- 
spired with a sanguine hope of having reached the long sought for 
land, the object of all their toils. In the evening, however, their 
newly-discovered land was observed to stretch all along the ho- 
rizon, and soon after it finally vanished from the sight; and the 
next day afforded them a repetition of the same optical illusion. 
On the 9th April, after passing the night behind a ridge of ice 
and snow, ‘we found ourselves amidst one of the wildest 
groups of hummocks which we had ever seen, and among which, 
after working seven hours with crow-bars, we had advanced only 
three wersts.’ It was therefore decided, that as, from the exhausted 
state of the dogs, the dilapidated condition of the sledges, and 
the evident continuation of the rugged surface of hummocks, they 
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could scarcely be able to accomplish thirty wersts in a week, it 
would not be prudent to proceed ; but M. von Matiuschkin, with 
two companions, in an unloaded sledge, set out to discover if any 
further advance could be made to the north. Having accom- 
plished ten wersts in a due north direction, all further advance was 
stopped by the complete breaking up of the ice, and a close 
approach to the open sea. He had seen, he says, ‘the icy sea 
break its fetters ; enormous fields of ice, raised by the waves into 
an almost vertical position, driven against each other with a dread- 
ful crash, pressed downwards by the force of the foaming billows, 
and re-appearing again on the surface covered with the torn-up 
green mud, which everywhere here forms the bottom of the sea, 
and which we had so often found on the highest hummocks.’ 
This was in the 72° of latitude, 200 miles to the northward of the 
Baranow rock. 

A few miles in another direction brought the party to a field 
of very thin ice, broken in many places, and covered with a 
quantity of salt water. ‘ These unequivocal indications,’ says 
Von Wrangell, ‘of an approaching general break-up, warned 
us to proceed no further.” They had food only for four days 
for the dogs; were 200 wersts from the nearest deposit of pro- 
visions ; the season also was far advanced ; they determined there- 
fore to return without further delay. Their journey back was 
toilsome, tedious, and hazardous; yet, fatigued and worn-out as 
their draught animals appeared to be on the two last days, they 
accomplished on the first of them fifty-five wersts, and on the 
second fifty wersts. 

On the 4th May they arrived at a place called Pochodsk, 
where nothing but suffering and misery surrounded them. <Six 
half-starved Tungusian families, urged by despair, had exerted 
the last remnant of their failing strength to reach this place, 
where they found the few inhabitants in a scarcely less sad con- 
dition, their stores being quite consumed, and they themselves 
supporting life as well as they could on remnants of bone and 
skins. We divided amongst them all the remainder of our pro- 
visions, and had reason to hope that this assistance saved the 
lives of several.’ 

On the 5th May the party reached Nishne Kolymsk, after an 
absence of fifty-seven days, in which they are stated to have tra- 
velled over 1355 wersts (upwards of 900 miles). 

Nothing discouraged by the failure of three laborious and 
perilous attempts to discover the supposed land in the polar sea, 
to the northward of the eastern part of the Siberian coast, the 
baron and his party determined on a fourth expedition, on which 
it was resolved they should start from a more easterly point, 
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They proceeded therefore on the ice along the shore to Schalau- 
row Jeband, a little to the eastward of Cape Schelagskoi ; on the 
Sth March doubled this cape; and on the 13th left Schalorow 
island in a thin mist, with a temperature of —11°, increased to 
—-24° in the evening. Near this cape they fell in with a small 
party of the Tschutschi, with whom was a little old man, who told 
them he was the Kamachi, or chief of the tribe in that neighbour- 
hood. By bim they were informed that between Cape Schelagskoi 
and Cape North ‘there was a part of the coast where, from some 
cliffs near the mouth of a river, one might in a clear summer's day 
descry some snow-covered mountains at a great distance to the 
north ; but that in winter it was impossible to see so far ;’ he added, 
that formerly herds of rein-deer sometimes came across the ice, 
but had been frightened back by hunters and wolves; and he con- 
trived to amuse them with a long hearsay story about what he 
evidently knew nothing of himself. 

Proceeding easterly about thirty-five miles, they reached a small 
island called by the natives Amgaoton, but the baron gave to it 
the name of Schalorow, ‘after the man whose enterprise, cou- 
rage, and perseverance, and finally whose death in these regions 
have well deserved that his name should be so recorded.’ From 
this small island, on the 13th of March, the party launched their 
sledges on the polar ice, and proceeded to the northward over a 
tolerably even surface, which continued about fourteen or fifteen 
miles, until on the 14th, at a temperature of —24° to —31°, they 
came to rugged hummocks of ice that required the labour of 
crow-bars to pass through, an operation which greatly fatigued 
them, and to little purpose, for, on the approach of night, it was 
found that they had only advanced about two miles, On the 
following day the same severe labour was repeated, and the 
whole distance gained was only three miles. A fissure in 
the ice permitted them to take soundings, which were found to 
be nineteen fathoms, on a bottom of mud and sand. Discover- 
ing it now to be impossible to penetrate farther with the whole 
party through these rugged hummocks, eight sledges were 
ordered back ; provisions were here deposited, equal to a supply 
of twenty-three days for the remaining men and dogs; and with 
four sledges and five people, the Baron and M. Kasmin deter- 
mined to try how far they could advance to the north. 

They had scarcely set out when a violent wind with snow pre- 
vented their making any progress, and the gale increased in the 
night to a tempest: this was discovered, in the morning, to have 
broken up the ice in a fearful manner—and the party found 
themselves ao on a detached iceberg, about fifty fathoms in 
diameter. ‘As the storm continued to rage, we were tossed to 
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and fro, and the fissures on every side of us opened more and 
more, till some of them were fifteen fathoms across.’ The next 
morning, however, a change of wind fortunately re-united the 
detached fragments to the general body, and thus rescued the 
party from imminent danger. They now worked their way in 
various directions, sometimes among hummocks, sometimes wind- 
ing a long way round to avoid wide lanes of open water, and some- 
times crossing over young ice, which broke behind them as fast 
as they proceeded: at length they reached a flat surface of about 
five wersts across, only covered with a thin crust of ice, which 
from its smoothness was evidently but just formed. This seemed 
to extend both east and west without any termination—and 

* Opinions were divided as to the possibility of its bearing us.. I de- 
termined to try, and the adventure succeeded better than could have 
been hoped for, owing to the incredibly swift running of the dogs, to 
which, doubtless, we owed our safety. The leading sledge actually 
broke through in several places, but the dogs, warned, no doubt, of the 
danger, by their natural instinct, and animated by the incessant cries 
of encouragement of the driver, flew so rapidly across the yielding ice, 
that we reached the other side without absolutely sinking through. 
The other three sledges followed with similar rapidity, each across such 
part as appeared to them most promising; and we were now all assem- 
bled in safety on the north side of the fissure. It was necessary to halt 
for a time, to allow the dogs to recover a little from their extraordinary 
exertions.’—p. 346. 

The same difficulties and dangers continued, and their em- 
barrassments were not diminished by the knowledge that the 
provisions for the dogs were beginning to fail. Two of the four 
sledges were therefore sent back to the last deposit, while the 
other two remained to push on this daring adventure. They soon 
observed the horizon to be covered from N.W. to N.E. by that 
dense blue vapour which, we are told, in these regions always 
indicates open water. At length they arrived at the edge of an 
immense break in the ice, extending east and west further than 
the eye could reach, and which, at the narrowest part, was more 
than 150 fathoms across. We can readily enter into the feelings 
of this brave officer, on finding all his hopes completely frustrated 
by this tremendous chasm in the ice, which by no possibility 
could be passed ; but he must himself describe them. 


© We climbed one of the loftiest ice-hills, whence we obtained an 
extensive view towards the north, and whence we beheld the wide 
immeasurable ocean spread before our gaze. It was a fearful and mag- 
nificent, but to us a melancholy spectacle! Fragmenis of ice of enor- 
mous size floated on the surface of the agitated ocean, and were thrown 
by the waves with awful violence against the edge of the ice-field on 
the further side of the channel before us. The collisions were so tre- 
mendous, 
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mendous, that large masses were every instant broken away, and it was 
evident that the portion of ice which still divided the channel from the 
open ocean would soon be completely destroyed. Had we attempted 
to have ferried ourselves across upon one of the floating pieces of ice, 
we should not have found firm footing upon our arrival. Even on our 
own side fresh lanes of water were continually forming, and extending 
in every direction in the field of ice behind us. We could go no 
further. 

‘With a painful feeling of the impossibility of overcoming the 
obstacles which nature opposed to us, our last hope vanished of dis- 
covering the land, which we yet believed to exist. We saw ourselves 
compelled to renounce the object for which we had striven through 
three years of hardships, toil, and danger. We had done what duty 
and honour demanded ; further attempts would have been absolutely 
hopeless, and I decided to return.’—p. 348. 


They turned ; but already the track of their advance was scarcely 
discernible. In fact the danger became so imminent, the dogs so 
exhausted, the provisions so scanty, that not a moment was to be 
Jost. But we shall content ourselves by making one more extract, 
which exhibits the extreme peril to which these enterprising men 
were exposed, and, at the same time, the admirable conduct of 
those faithful and intelligent creatures, the dogs, by whose exer- 
tions alone they were at last rescued. 


‘ After driving only three wersts, we found our old track completely 
obliterated by fresh hummocks and fissures, which rendered our ad- 
vance so difficult that we were at last forced to abandon a part of the 
stores which we carried. After toiling on for two wersts more, we 
found ourselves completely surrounded te lanes of water, opening more 
and more, until, to the west, the sea appeared completely open with 
floating ice, and dark vapours ascending from it obscured the whole 
horizon. ‘To the south we still saw what appeared a plain of ice, but it 
consisted only of larger fragments, and even these we could not reach, 
as we were separated from them by a wide space of water. Thus cut 
off on every side, we awaited the night with anxiety: happily for us, 
both the sea and the air were calm, and this circumstance, and the 
expectation of a night-frost, gave us hope. During the night a gentle 
breeze sprung up from the W.N.W., and gradually impelled the ice- 
island, on which we were, towards the east, and nearer to the lager 
surface before mentioned. In order to get over the remaining space, 
we hooked with poles the smaller pieces of ice which floated about, and 
formed with them a kind of rar which the night-frost cemented 
sufficiently to admit of our crossing over upon it before sunrise on the 
27th. We had hardly proceeded one werst, when we found ourselves 
in a fresh labyrinth of lanes of water, which hemmed us in on every 
side. As all the floating pieces around us were smaller than the one 
on which we stood, which was seventy-five fathoms across, and as we 
saw many certain indications of an approaching storm, I thought it 
better to remain on the larger mass, which offered us somewhat more 
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security ; and thus we waited quietly whatever Providence should de- 
cree, Dark clouds now rose from the west, and the whole atmosphere 
became filled with a damp vapour. A strong breeze suddenly sprung 
up from the west, and increased in less than half an hour to a storm. 
Every moment huge masses of ice around us were dashed against each 
other, and broken into a thousand fragments. Our little party re- 
mained fast on our ice-island, which was tossed to and fro by the 
waves ; we gazed in most painful inactivity on the wild conflict of the 
elements, expecting every moment to be swallowed up. We had been 
three long hours in this position, and still the mass of ice beneath us 
held together, when suddenly it was caught by the storm, and hurled 
against a large field of ice; the crash was terrific, and the mass beneath 
us was shattered into fragments. At that dreadful moment, when es- 
cape seemed impossible, the impulse of self-preservation implanted in 
every living being saved us. Instinctively we all sprang at once on 
the sledges, and urged the dogs to their full speed: they flew across the 
yielding fragments to the field on which we had been stranded, and 
safely reached a part of it of firmer character, on which were several 
hummocks, and where the dogs immediately ceased running, conscious, 
apparently, that the danger was past. We were saved: we joyfully 
embraced each other, and united in thanks to God for our preservation 
from such imminent peril.’—pp. 352, 353. 

But their misfortunes did not end here; their provisions were 
nearly exhausted, and M. Kasmin, who had been sent in an 
empty sledge to the northward to try to kill a bear as food for 
the dogs, returned without success: they were cut off from the 
deposit of their provisions,—they were 360 wersts from their near- 
est magazine, and the food for the dogs was now barely sufficient 
for three days. ‘There was nothing to be done,’ says Von 
Wrangell, ‘but to begin our return, which we did on the 6th 
of March, with the prospect of our dogs perishing by the way 
and our having to travel the remainder of the distance on 
foot.’ Their joy may be easily imagined when, after a few wersts’ 
travelling, they fell in with M. von Matiuschkin and his party, 
bringing with them an abundant supply of provisions of all kinds. 

To leave nothing undone, which, by possibility could be 
effected, M. von Wrangell advanced to the eastward along the 
coast, passed Cape North, seen in Cook’s last voyage, and pro- 
ceeded as far as Koliutschin Island, which he says is the Burney 
Island of Cook, and the spot where the survey of Captain Billings 
ended from Behring’s Strait; and here he found a party of the 
Tchutschi, who had come to trade from the same strait. 

It is impossible to read this book without being impressed 
with the striking similarity in the toils, the dangers, and 
the sufferings to which Sir Edward Parry in his last attempt, 
and M. von Wrangell in his four excursions, were exposed on 
the ice of the North Polar Sea. It is, however, only fair to admit 
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that in every particular the Russian seaman had to sustain and 
contend against an infinitely greater amount of difficulty and dis- 
advantage ;—he was exposed for a much longer period—he tra- 
versed a much greater space—he had far inferior means and re- 
sources to work with and to fall back upon. We must add, tliat 
no British officer can compare the narratives without being deeply 
unpressed with the generous liberality which his own government 
shows in all its arrangements for the safety and comfort of those 
rar in researches of this nature, under the English flag. 

f the leader of these Russian expeditions we have always re- 
ceived from his own countrymen and others the most flattering 
accounts. That extraordinary ‘pedestrian, Captain Cochrane, 
when on the shores of the Frozen Sea, was indebted to him for 
friendly advice and assistance; and the Captain says that, ‘ for 
personal exertion and sacrifice, scientific acquirements, more par- 
ticularly in practical and theoretical astronomy, he believes this 
indefatigable young officer, the Baron von Wrangell, has no 
equal in the Russian navy.’ 

We have barely hinted at the similarity of the English and 
Russian enterprises along the shores of the Polar Sea ; but there 
is also a most striking correspondence in all the geographical 
features of the whole surrounding coast of this sea. Major 
Sabine, who has well studied, and to a certain extent is personally 
acquainted with, the subject, says, in his Preface— 


‘ There is a striking resemblance in the configuration of the northern 
coasts of the continents of Asia and America for several hundred miles 
on either side of Behring Straits; the general direction of the coast is 
the same in both continents, the latitude is nearly the same, and each 
has its attendant group of islands to the north,—the Asiatic continent, 
those usually known as the New Siberian Islands,—and the American, 
those called by Sir Edward Parry the North Georgian Group, and since fitly 
named from their discoverer, the Parry Islands. The resemblance includes 
the islands also, both in general character and in latitude.’—pp. 5, 6. 


Attention has frequently been called in our journal to the 
polar regions, and more particularly to the shores, the ice, and the 
islands of that portion of the Polar Sea which borders on America ; 
the object of our inquiry being especially directed to the practica- 
bility of an open passage through it between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans—which now, in point of fact, has, as nearly as possible, 
been carried into execution. Leaving that, however, for the pre- 
sent out of the question, we are now in a condition to take a more 
correct and extended view of the whole surrounding shores of this 
sea. We now know that the average latitudes of these shores may 
be taken at about 70°, some few of its capes and headlands ex- 
tending one or two degrees higher, and some of the bays and 
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inlets, forming the mouths of rivers, as many degrees lower. 
Taking the above average, we may view this great Polar Sea as 
enclosed within a circle whose diameter is forty degrees, or 2400 
geographical miles, and circumference 7200 miles. On the 
Asiatic side of this sea are Nova Zembla and the New Siberian 
Islands, each extending to about the 76th degree of. latitude. 
On the European and American sides are Spitzbergen, extend- 
ing to about 80°, and a part of Old Greenland, whose northern 
extremity is yet unknown. Facing America is the large island 
washed by the Regent’s Inlet, Parry’s or Melville islands, with 
some others, in lat. 70° to 76°, and beyond these nothing is known 
of any other land or islands; and if we may form an opinion, by 
inspecting the general chart of the earth, it would be, that no 
islands exist which could in any shape obstruct navigation. 

We come to this conclusion from observing that, in none of the 
great oceans of the globe, are there any large islands very distant 
from the shore of some continent. ‘Those near such a shore may 
be considered as fragments of it; and those which are distant are 
very seldom such as occasion any obstruction to navigation ; 
being small, and for the most part volcanic, as we find the 
greater part of those in the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. 
There appears to be no reason why the islands of the great Polar 
Sea may not be supposed to partake of the same law. M: Von 
Wrangell’s progress on the ice was stopped by arriving at an 
open sea in lat. 70° or 71°. ‘We beheld,’ he says, ‘the wide, 
immeasurable ocean spread before our gaze, a fearful and mag- 
nificent, but to us a melancholy spectacle :-—‘ A spectacle,’ well 
observes Major Sabine, ‘that would wear an aspect of a totally 
opposite character to those whose success should depend on 
the facilities of navigation.’ Lieutenant Anjou was stopped by 
an open sea to the northward of the New Siberian Islands in 
lat. 76°; so were Henderstom, Tatarinow, and every Russian 
who had crossed the polar ice; we know that all the parties, 
who surveyed along the coast of America from Behring’s Strait 
to Back’s River, saw nothing but open sea to the northward; and 
Captain James Ross, from the western side of what has been 
illegitimately called Boothia (another name having already. been 
appropriated to it), saw nothing but sea to the westward. Parry; 
in his concluding paragraph, says, ‘ before the middle of August, 
when we left the ice in our boats, a ship might have sailed to the 
latitude of 82°, almost without touching a piece of ice; and it 
was the general opinion among us that, by the end of that month, 
it would probably have been no very difficult matter to reach the 
parallel of 83° [why not 90°?] about the meridian of the Seven 
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Islands.’ Are we not then led to the conclusion that, supposing 
no continent to intervene, no obstruction from ice would prevent 
@ navigable passage to the very pole? The point which enjoys 
the presence of the sun above the horizon six months in the 
year without once setting, must have a much milder temperature 
than Spitzbergen in 80°, or even in 82°, where Parry found it 
warm enough. It would appear indeed that the extreme cold 
is from the arctic circle to 72° or 73°. 

We have always been consistent in the firm belief of the prac- 
ticability of a north-west passage, and the more we consider the 
subject, the more satisfied we are that it may and ought to be 
accomplished by British seamen. The door has been opened by 
‘British intrepidity at its two extremities,—Lancaster Sound and 
Behring’s Strait,—and from what we have just stated there is little 
cause to suspect any intervention of islands to impede navigation. 
‘ That there is an opening,’ says Captain Beaufort, the intelligent 
hydrographer of the Admiralty, ‘and, at times, a navigable sea- 

between the straits of Behring and Davis, there can be 
no doubt in the mind of any person who has duly weighed the 
evidence ; it is equally certain that it would be an intolerable dis- 
grace to this country, were the flag of any other nation to be borne 
through it before our own ;’ and he adds, ‘ whenever the wisdom 
of government shall think fit to solve the great problem, I am 
satisfied that the mode proposed by Sir John Barrow* is the most 
prudent that could be adopted.’: Deeply, indeed, should we 
deplore the ‘intolerable disgrace’ of having this favourite object 
of every British government, for the last 250 years, snatched from 
our grasp by ‘the flag of any other nation.’ ‘Who,’ says Major 
Sabine, ‘that reflects on the interest which has been excited in 
this country for two centuries and a half, by the. question of a 
north-west passage, on the heroic performances of the earlier 
navigators, in their frail and insufficient vessels, and on al! the 
efforts of modern times, can forbear to wish that the crowning 
enterprise of so much exertion and so many hopes, may be more 
suitable to those expectations of a “free and navigable” passage 
which formed the reasonable basis of this long-cherished project ?’ 
We cannot, however, conceal from ourselves, that, availing itself 
of our tardiness, there is ‘a flag of another nation,’ whose 
monarch is active, enterprising, ambitious, and all-powerful, and 
who has an equally enterprising admiral who would be but too 





* This plan, we need scarcely say, is to cross Baffin’s Bay, through Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow’s Strait (always open), pass the opening about Cape Walker, steer a direct 
course for Behring’s Strait, ing about midway between the coast of America and 
Melville Island, s 
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happy to carry that flag from Petersburg to’ Kamschatka through 
the north-west passage.* 

We know it is sometimes said that, after so many failures, the 
expenditure of so much money, and considering the risk of 
life to those engaged in it, the government would hardly be 
justified in making any further attempt. We shall briefly state 
why we demur to any such objections. First, with regard to 
the failures—we think they can scarcely be so deemed, as each 
successive attempt has been progressive, and thrown important 
additional light on the nature of arctic navigation. It has now 
been decidedly ascertained what route ought to be taken and 
what avoided. It is now known that, in the Polar Sea, open 
water is invariably found at a distance from land, whilst near 
the shores of the continents and.of islands, and in the straits, 
ice is constantly accumulated and generally fixed to the ground. 
Hitherto it has been the practice to creep along the shore, and 
the result has been disastrous enough. Thus Parry, by cling- 
ing to the coast of Melville Island, had nearly lost the Griper 
among the ice, which forced her violently to the shore; and the 
Fury was totally lost by the drifting shore ice of Prince Regent's 
Inlet. Lower down in the same gulf, Ross was obliged to abandon 
his ship among the ice. Captain Lyon. was in the same predica- 
ment close to Repulse Bay; and the last attempt of Captain 
Back, in the Terror, was foiled by that ship getting among the ice 
off the coast of Southampton Island, in the midst of which she was 
tossed and whirled about 150 miles in 200 days, and so damaged 
that she with difficulty reached Lough Swilly in a sinking state.} 
As a contrast to the disasters above mentioned, it will be found 
that most of the old navigators, Baffin, Bylot, Davis, Fox, Mid- 
dieton, instead of ‘ keeping too near land,’ carefully avoided the 





* A north-west passage would be of infinite importance to Russia as connected with 
her settlements on the N.W. coast of North America and the N.E. coast of Asia. 
Thus— 


Miles. 
The distance from St. Petersburgto CapeHom . . + 9300 
aa from Cape Horn to Behring’s Strait . . . 9500 


Total distance . .» « « « 18,800 
Petersburg to Behring’s Strait by Lancaster Sound. . « 5,670 


Difference . « « + « « 13,130 miles. 
The latter route being less than one-third of the distance of that by Cape Horn. 
+ Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson, talking of Phipps’s voyage to the north pole, 
observed that ‘it was conjectured that our former navigators have kept too near land, 
and so have found the sea frozen far north, because the land hinders the free motion of 
the tide ; but, in the wide ocean, where the waves tumble at their own convenience, it is 
imagined that the frost does not take effect.’ The premises as to ‘too near land’ are 
correct, but the conclusion is erroneous. 
2a2 shores, 
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shores, and kept in the mid-channel, where there was plenty of 
open water to allow of their moving freely, and none of them were 
caught and detained by the ice for a single winter. If the failure 
of Parry to reach the pole, after all his strenuous exertions, be 
considered as conclusive against the measure, we must demur on 
the ground just stated ; he proceeded directly north from the north 
~ of Spitzbergen, carrying as it were the shore-ice along with 

im’; whereas, it is well known to the whale-fishers, that open 
water almost always prevails midway between Spitzbergen and Old 
Greenland, thus affording the best chance of success. If it be 
asked what the objects could have been of the attempt to reach the 
pole? our reply would be—various—curiosity the least of them ; 
and we ask, would not the man, who had stood on the pivot of the 
axis round which the earth revolves, be hailed by all nations as 
the wonder of the world? Would not a series of scientific and 
physical observations made on that point be considered as of in- 
finite importance to our present imperfect knowledge of that part 
of the globe? Then, as will be seen from the polar chart— 
what may not have occurred to many—the shortened distance 
over the pole is most inviting ; a direct northern course from the 
mouth of the Thames across the pole to Behring’s Strait is only 
3570 geographical miles, while the course from the same point 
through Lancaster Sound to the same strait is 4660 geographical 
miles—making a difference of 1090 miles, or nearly a fourth less, 
in favour of the passage over the pole. 

Secondly: with regard to the expense; we cannot imagine 
that, in a question of such importance, and with a navy such as 
ours, the expense of two small vessels, with the few officers and 
men required, ought to be a matter of any consideration with the 
government. Ten thousand pounds, or fifteen at the utmost, 
would go far to defray the whole expense for a year. When 
we find that, for an expedition to the ice in the Southern Ocean, 
ordered by the Treasury (as mentioned in our last Number), 
for the advancement of the science of Terrestrial Magnetism, 
somewhere about 45,000]. appears to have been expended in 
fitting out two large bombs, and that about 35,000/. more will 
be expended ‘in the three years of their estimated absence ;— 
when we find, moreover, that above 60,000/. has been voted by 
parliament, at the. suggestion of some very worthy people no 
doubt, to convert the negroes of the Niger to Christianity, and 
thereby, as has absurdly been promulgated by them, to put an 
end to the slave-trade—their location confined to one river and 
one point, on a coast of 3000 miles, full of negroes and rivers 
—we cannot bring ourselves to think that the trifling expense 
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of a few thousand pounds will. be considered as any obstacle, by 
a reasonable government, to the completion of the passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Thirdly ; nothing short of entire ignorance of facts could raise 
an objection on the ground of the risk of life. In the whole of 
the expeditions and their numerous winterings in the ice, not 
more than three lives were lost, and those appear to have been 
such as would have fallen anywhere ; and it is a well-established 
fact, that the bodily health of both men and officers has been 
improved and their constitutions strengthened, by wintering on 
the ice. Captain James Ross, who, we believe, passed seven 
winters in the frozen regions, is one of the most active, vigorous, 
and portly men that can be seen ; and Sir Edward Parry answers 
in person (and we have no doubt im other respects) to the 
‘vir liber’. of Horace, ‘totus teres atque rotundus. But the de- 
gree of ignorance that prevails, even in the reading community of 
this country, respecting these northern voyages, is quite surpris- 
ing. When intelligence arrived that two gentlemen of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company had completed the survey of a portion of the 
North American coast, one heard in all societies, and-read in a 
dozen newspapers, that the north-west passage had at last been 
discovered ; and when Back was sent out to Repulse Bay to effect 
the remaining portion, we were told he was gone to the north pole, 
One is less surprised, therefore, at the simplicity of the gentleman, 
who, on viewing the panorama of Sir John Ross, said coolly to the 
showman, ‘ Pray, sir, be kind enough to show these ladies. the 
north pole,’ and received for answer, ‘ You see, sir, that there 
pole on the hill with a flag on it; that, sir, is the north pole;’ 
which sent him away quite satisfied. 

If the government, from want of information or from indiffer- 
ence, should be induced to abandon all further attempts to 
pursue a subject, which has engaged the attention of the first 
men of every age, from the time of Elizabeth to the present day, 
then indeed we may well despond. But no—after all the un- 
daunted, persevering, and, we will add, successful efforts, that 
have been made and recorded, we can hardly persuade ourselves 
that this will be the case. We cannot believe—now the doors 
have been widely thrown open—that the triumph of first actually 
passing the threshold shall, after all that we have done to clear 
the way, be left to any foreign flag. _ Forbid it, we say, national 
honour! Forbid it, national pride! Should this be permitted, 
England may bow her head. 
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Art. V.—1. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By Thomas 
Carlyle. 4 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. 

2. The French Revolution, a History. 3-vols. 12mo. London, 
1837. 

3. Sartor Resartus. Ibid. 12mo. 1836, 

4. Chartism. By Thomas Carlyle. London. 8vo. 1839. 


tae ESE remarkable volumes contain many grave errors: they 

exhibit vagueness, and misconception, and apparently total 
ignorance in points of the utmost importance. ‘They profess to 
be on subjects of ethics, philosophy, and religion, and yet, notwith- 
standing a plausible phraseology scattered here and there, they 
make no profession of a definite Christianity; and if it were fair 
to put hints and general ‘sentiments together, and to charge the 
writer with the conclusions to which they probably will bring his 
readers, we should be compelled to describe them as a new pro- 
fession of Pantheism. Yet there is so much truth in them, and so 
many evidences, not only of an inquiring and deep-thinking mind, 
but of a humble, trustful, and affectionate heart, that we have not 
the slightest inclination to speak of them otherwise than kindly. 
We are very willing to believe that what is false and bad belongs 
to the evil circumstances of the day—what is good and true to the 
author himself; and to hope that more light and knowledge will 
bring him right at last, since already he has advanced so far in 
defiance of the difficulties around him. 

In one point of view, Mr. Carlyle’s writings, and the partial 
popularity which they have obtained, are a striking symptom of 
the state of the times. No author of any school confesses more 
distinctly that for more than a century the English mind has been 
incapable of originating or appreciating any deep philosophy. Its 
whole vision, he avows, seems to have been obscured, and per- 
verted to a singular obliquity. The only works professing a graver 
philosophy, which we can now put into the hands of young students, 
who wish to know what their immediate ancestors have thought on 
the weightiest questions respecting man, are those to which the 
really powerful intellects of Germany and France have pointed, the 
better with contempt, and the worse with triumph, as the source 
of most of the follies which subsequently inundated those countries. 
From these a man may learn that he is made of five senses, and little 
more ; that he is to think for himself, without listening to others ; 
that he is not responsible to man, and consequently not to God, 
for his opinions, nor, therefore, for his actions; that his whole in- 
tellectual power is merely a machine for grinding logic; that it 
is his right and duty to govern himself, and not to be governed 
by others ; that societies are joint-stock companies for taking — 
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of man’s body, leaving his soul to take care of itself; that what- 
ever he thinks and feels is right; that whatever he deems pro- 
fitable is also good ; that his mind may be anatomised and studied 
as a skeleton in a glass-case, and all its faculties and organs in- 
jected and laid out—and that with this, and this alone, we may 
thoroughly understand it ; that it is every man’s business to take 
care of himself; that it is our duty to see the whole of every- 
thing; that whatever we cannot see, and force into a syllogism, is 
false ; that mystery is another word for falsehood ; that religion 
is little more than priestcraft; that men can find, and did find 
it out, at the beginning, by the light of their own understand- 
ing; that if religion is to be maintained it should be excluded at 
least from the ordinary pursuits and speculations of life, and placed 
in quarantine, as if its very breath would infect the independence 
and value of truth; that prudent practice has no connexion with 
profound theory ; and that in a world of railroads and steam- boats, 
printing-presses, and spinning-jennies, deep thinking is quite out 
of place. 

In this country the faint beginning of better things may be 
traced first in the works of Coleridge and Wordsworth. The 
former, a vigorous, self-formed, irregular, but peneirative mind, 
incapable of acquiescing in the meagre fare set before it by the 
popular literature, was compelled to seek for something more 
substantial in the new world of German metaphysics, How 
largely he was indebted to these for the views, and even words, 
which he promulgated in England, we need not now inquire. But 
whatever he may have borrowed, he was a man of true native 
genius ; and Coleridge has undoubtedly given considerable im- 
pulse to thought in this country, and dissipated the ennui 
which the more energetic minds. felt in travelling over the 
smooth uninteresting Macadamised road of modern English lite- 
rature, where every mile brought back the same prospect, and 
the end was constantly in view, and not a turn or a chasm, or a 
rut was permitted to disturb the dulness of its logical perspi- 
cuity and ease, He put before them statements which they 
could not understand ; hinted at mysteries ; indulged in a strange 
uncouth phraseology, which awakened attention, as a new lan- 
guage; and first taught young minds their own weakness, and 
then encouraged them to undertake exercises which would create 
strength. \We are very far from thinking Coleridge a safe or 
sound writer; but he has done good: he opened one eye of the — 
sleeping intellect of this country—and the whole body is now 

ming to show signs of animation. 

To Mr, Wordsworth the country owes. a still greater debt of 
gratitude. Even he has. only made a step to the aan 
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of better, philosophy among us: but it is a great step, in a safer 
direction, and its.influence will be felt far more extensively. It 
is singular to observe in how many great revolutions, which have 
altered the course of human opinions and affairs, the impulse and 
direction have been given, not by one but by two minds, co- 
operating together, one representing the higher power of the intel- 
lect, and the other more of feeling. Plato and Aristotle, Luther 
and Melancthon, Jerome and Augustine, Cranmer and Ridley, 
were yoke-fellows of this kind : so Wordsworth, the kind, gentle, 
affectionate Wordsworth, seems to have been almost paired with 
the acute, restless, deep-thinking Coleridge. And if God has a 
work to be done in this land, it is not strange that he should 
employ instruments to address both the head and the heart. It 
is in this latter work that Wordsworth has been most efficient. 
We can scarcely overrate the blessing to this country of reco- 
vering a school of poetry quiet, pure, and sober, and yet not 
superficial—which, even if it be at times, as it certainly is, arti- 
ficial and affected, is affected in imitation of the better and 
sumpler parts of nature—to supersede the exaggerated phantas- 
magoria of one school, and the effeminate sensualities of another. 
Mr. Wordsworth, in the face of ridicule, has attempted this, and, 
after a long and patient endurance of many slights, he has lived 
to see his own success.* 

One great, perhaps the greatest, truth of philosophy, and the 
best foundation for all philosophy, has been brought home and 
familiarised to ordinary readers by Wordsworth’s poetry; and 
this truth gives the chief value to Mr. Carlyle’s speculations: it 
is the value of little things. Perbaps, after all, the whole of 
human philosophy is nothing more than construing signs, trans- 
lating one language into another, reading individual facts in 
general principles, and general principles in individual facts. 
As philosophy, in the more restricted sense of the word, is 
the translation of matter into spirit, the tracing of the infinite 
and invisible, and universal, and spiritual, in the little, palpable, 
partial hints of the material world; so art in its widest extent, 





., * About a year since the University of Oxford conferred on him an honorary degree, 
Persons who were nt have asserted, that no enthusiasm in the same assembly, 
except that with which they received their own illustrious Chancellor, equalled the 
applause with which the good old man,—‘the poet,’ as he was then entitled by them, * of 
the poor,’—was greeted by a body mostly of young men, who a few years back would 
have been sighing and looking desperate over the sorrows of Lara or Manfred, and 

ing with scorn at Peter Bell and Betty Foy—as if Peter Bell and Betty Foy were 


, the whole of Wordsworth ; or a man could not be a poet whose hero was ‘not guilty of 


incest or murder, a hater and hated of mankind. To have produced such a change, 
and harap ot Se eta new scheal in 7h rover, of fee 
thought, as well as pure and warm feeling—is a recollection which he may well cheris 
in the decline of his life as an inexhaustible comfort. f 
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including the whole range of man’s creative powers, may be only 
the same process reversed : it may be the embodying of the same 
great truths, which philosophy evolves from material forms, in 
material forms again; the rendering them visible and sensible to 
common eyes, not capable of discerning or retaining them in 
their disembodied abstract existence. If this be so, we may 
understand how philosophy is inseparably connected with art, 
and especially with poetry ; and how much it owes to a poet, who 
has taught men to look ‘at nature in its minutest forms, in its 
leaves and insects, and petty movements, and humblest shadows— 
even in its most degraded creatures—as a deep and awful mystery, 
before which there is no place for arrogance or conceit ; where he 
who sees nothing but the exterior is little better than an idiot, 
and he who pierces most deeply, sees the darkest depths beyond. 
Once make the human being feel that there is more in things 
around him than he can understand or penetrate, and he will 
acknowledge a mystery. With mystery will come the sense of his 
own weakness, humility, and self-distrust, and the still better 
consciousness of the presence of a greater power. Then follows 
necessarily faith—for in the midst of doubt and darkness man 
cannot liye without faith. If he has no ground for it, as the 
Christian has, he will invent and imagine a ground for it, as Mr. 
Carlyle does; he will persist in cherishing it, though he can give 
no reason for it: and thus, though far from the truth, he has 
yet escaped from the regions farthest opposed to it, from scep- 
tacism, cold-heartedness, self-sufficiency—the logical restless 
cavilling of an intellect which sees nothing beyond itself—and the 
final dreariness of despair, which comes on as night draws round 
us, when the understanding can no longer work, and the heart 
can no more be deluded by its own vain dreams, but must awake 
and face the frightful realities of a world without a God, because 
without a creed ; and without a creed, because without a Church. 

This stirrmg of English philosophy in two poets has been fol- 
lowed by still more decisive and practical movements in other 
quarters. A new school of thought and feeling is undoubtedly 
forming itself: and what is more satisfactory, it does not appear 
to be gathering itself round any one individual as a nucleus; but 
one and the same spirit seems to be breaking forth and struggling 
into life from the most independent sources. 

Even in France, where, if in any country, the human heart and 
mind would seem wholly and irrecoverably dead, or so poisoned 
by vices of all kinds, that no hope could be cherished of anything 
pure or elevated emanating from it, there is a school now form- 
ing, and acting insensibly on public opinion, which is very little 
known, but to which we cannot look without much interest, 
ri though 
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though mingled with no little distrust. Mr. Carlyle has given 
us a brief and rather contemptuous notice of one voluminous and 
important work, which has emanated from this school, the Parlia- 
mentary History of the French Revolution. He himself has been 
largely indebted to its collection of original documents, in his own 
strange magic-lantern scenes relating to the Revolution: perhaps 
he might have acknowledged his obligations more explicitly. 
But this remarkable compilation* is only one of a number of 
works which have been put forth by this association. They 
combine history, philosophy, morals, criticisms, Oriental meta- 
physics, and especially the province of art, in which there is 
now in France an Augean stable requiring to be purged by a 
powerful hand; and some progress in this noble work has been 
made already. These men have worked their way (we are 
giving their own account) by the force of their own minds, 
without other aid, from the miserable materialism of the French 
school to spiritualism; from that to deism; from deism to 
Christianity; from Christianity—a vague undefined system— 
to Catholicism—and here they are at this moment embarrassed 
in the perplexities of Popery, and the Council of Trent. But 
there is something in this upward movement carried on by a 
body of men, chiefly physicians, in the heart of such a popu- 
lation as the French, which to us is very striking; and over- 
powers all consideration of differences, however great, on other 
points. We speak of it now, because it affords a singular parallel 
to the change of sentiment in England, which is indicated by Mr. 
Carlyle’s own writings. In many points they are far superior 
tohim. Their chief maxims are such as form a part of the purest 
Christianity. They make all morality depend on self-sacrifice 
all faith on revelation. They explode not only Voltaire and 
Rousseau, and the whole tribe of stinging pismires who crawled 
forth from the accumulated dung of the age of Louis XIV., and- 
announced the plague to come; but the more sober didactic sophists 
of later schools, both of France, Germany, and Scotland. They 
have repudiated Locke, laid open the real poverty of the Scotch 
Common Sense, protested against the fallacies of the new French 
Eclecticism ; are fighting earnestly and ably against Materialism ; 
are keenly alive to the folly of reproducing Classicalism, 7.e. Greek 
principles on Christian ground ; ridicule most justly the sentimen- 
talities of M. Lamartine, falsely called religious ; and are now un- 
ravelling the history of Pantheism in the East, as a warning against 
the new Pantheism which they see approaching from Germany. 

* Histoire Parlementaire de la Révolution Frangaise, ou Journal des Assemblées 


Nationales depuis 1789 jusqu’en 1815, contenant la Narration des Eyénements, les Dé- 
bats, &c., par 5.3. et P. C. Rouxs Paris, 1833, or 
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Of Germany itself they speak with a far deeper insight into the 
real nature of its speculations, and therefore with far less respect, 
than Mr. Carlyle seems to possess. And, above all, by a singular 
coincidence, they are tracing the mischiefs, both of thought 
and action, under which the age has been so long suffering, to a 
cold, heartless, negative, egotistical spirit, incapable of anything 
great, because destitute of faith. 

Mr. Carlyle is an independent witness, having no professional _ 
bias or interest ; evidently emancipated from ecclesiastical pre- 
judices; and deriving his inspiration, not from Chrysostom or 
Augustine, but from Goethe and Richter. Let us hear what he 
says, and in his own words, for Mr. Carlyle’s words are not the 
least of his peculiarities. To use his own description of the Mar- 
quis of Mirabeau— 

* He has the indisputablest ideas ; but then his style! In very truth 
it is the strangest of styles, though one of the richest; a style full of 
originality, picturesqueness, sunny vigour ; but all cased and slated over 
three-fold, in metaphor and trope; distracted into tortuosities, disloca- 
tions ; starting out into crotchets, cramp-turns, quaintnesses, and hidden 
satire, which the French herd had’ no ear for. Strong meat too tough 
for babes.’* 

To this peculiarity of style we attribute not a little of the interest 
which Mr, Carlyle’s writings have excited. Readers are sick of 
the weak, vapid slops with which the press is now inundated, when 
every one who can spell and write, and couple verbs with nomi- 
native cases, thinks it his duty to publish. ‘The general correct- 
ness of style at present is a remarkable fact. At the time when 
Aristotle and Plato thought, very few of their countrymen could 
write grammatically : and Aristotle himself lays no little stress on 
correct syntax as a necessary but rare excellence in an orator. At 

resent, when no one thinks, every one writes and speaks correcily. 

n fact, we have been so busy with writing and speaking that we 
have had no time to think. But Mr. Carlyle has disdained the 
easy-beaten track, and struck out a new taste in writing, combining, 
we had almost said, all possible faults, and yet not unlikely to be- 
come popular. We have ao intention of relapsing into the super- 
ficial criticisms of a by-gone day, and regarding style as the most 
important part of composition. But Mr, Carlyle himself knows, 
and has taken pains to illustrate a great truth, that between the 
internal spirit of thought and the external form into which it is 
cast, there is a vital connexion, as between soul and body. If the 
spirit is clear, simple, unaffected, unambitious, equable, earnest, 
and conscious of truth and sincerity, the words which it utters, 
even though unpolished and illiterate, will present a similar per- 


* Miscellanies, vol.-iv. p.-201. 
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spicuity, simplicity, and natural eloquence. There will be few. of 
what are called quaintnesses—no flippancies—no strange, abrupt 
transitions from high to low, from the solemn to the ludicrous— 
little that is grotesque. Such aman will not deal.with words 
as with counters, which he may toss about and. huddle together 
at random, merely to express his own chance conceptions ;—he 
will use them with caution and reverence as living things, which 
cannot be emptied of their own power, or be thrown to the world 
to be the passive symbols of him who uses them, but have their 
own significancy, and do their own work, and enter into the 
minds of others to turn and bend them in a mysterious way, so 
that he who deals with words is dealing with things, and not only 
with things, but persons. His very language will be to him 
as a living being, as a minister of God, with which he dares not 
trifle; but must act towards it reverently, and send it out on 
its mission with a chastened and quiet heart. So men in the 
presence of their superiors compose their countenance and dress 
into order and simplicity; and just as we should judge of the 
character of a state-officer who, when engaged in some high duty, 
appeared before his sovereign with a torn or soiled dress, or some 
strange fanciful costume of his own invention—we judge of a 
writer who, when employed in conveying truth to the public mind, 
is neglectful of the dress in which he clothes it, or forces it into 
some uncouth, misshapen and tangled masquerade habit, which, 
if it indicates vigour and wealth, shows the one chiefly by convul- 
sions, and the other by an ill regulated extravagance. It was 
Basil, we think, who prognosticated the apostasy of Julian while 
he was yet a student at Athens, because he twisted about his 
head, and never looked stedfastly at anything. Ambrose refused 
to ordain one of his own officers, who afterwards lapsed into 
Arianism, because he walked conceitedly and irregularly; and 
words have also their physiognomy, and thinking men may judge 
by them. 

We dwell upon this subject of style because it is not improba- 
ble that young persons, captivated by the novelty, and force, and 
frequent picturesqueness of Mr. Carlyle’s ideas, may be also 
captivated with his language, and think it a necessary appendage 
to profound thinking, just as wearing no neckcloth was once 
thought by Cockney apprentices the best preparation for writing 
poetry like Lord Byron. And as young writers generally com- 
mence with words rather than with thoughts, and are more intent 
on rhetoric than on argument, Mr. Carlyle’s faults are the first 
things likely to attract imitation with his admirers. Now it is 
objectionable enough for young men to imitate any style—for it 
turns their attention more to words than things, and places their 
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mind when writmg in a forced and affected position, Let them 
be taught rules of grammar, and general principles of compo- 
sition, which may secure them from committing faults; but never 

to them to write like another, instead of like themselves. 
They may read'as many good authors as they like, and their lan- 
guage as well as their sentiments will be insensibly coloured, and 
moulded by the practice without art or effort: but this is very 
different from studied imitation. But of all imitations let them 
avoid Mr. Carlyle’s. We are not warning them merely against 
the violation of classical rules of style, though even this we should 
lament to see prevail, as we should lament a false taste in archi- 
tecture, or a fanciful perversion of natural laws in any work of 
art. But these classical rules are founded on deeper principles 
than any which Blair has touched on. They are founded on laws 
of the human mind. And you can no more indulge in playing 
tricks with language, without distorting the mind, than you can 
stand before a glass and twist your features into grimaces without 
disturbing the tone of your feelings. Or rather, if you will play 
these tricks, your mind is already distorted. It is lamentable to 
see that Mr. Carlyle’s early writings, in which there is far the 
most truth and genuine good sense, are the most free from his 
faults. They appear to have gathered on him as he advances. 
Is it that he is permitting himself to dress up his style like a 
mountebank to attract popular wonderment, which we have too 
good an opinion of him to believe? Or is it that-his mind itself, 
as we fear, is becoming embarrassed and perplexed with the spe- 
culations into which he is falling, and in which he evidently is 
struggling about like a man sinking in the water, and just begin- 
ning to suspect that he is out of his depth? Some of his early 
writings * are very pleasing in their language as in their sentiments. 
Tn his last works, the Sartor Resartus, and Chartism, he runs 
wild in distortions and extravagancies. 

It is needless to speculate on the sources of all his affectations, 
His Essays have been originally, for the most part, drawn up for 
our periodical publications; and we need not say how much of 
this literature is written solely to amuse, and to amuse the most 
worthless class of readers—those who are incapable of regular 
study, and can or will read nothing but what is trifling and short, 
and intelligible at first sight. But to please a reader a writer 
must write as his readers feel; and such readers are beginning 
to be wearied with the monotonous mechanism of an easy style, 
and require something to startle and perplex, and to interest their 





* See, for example, his paper on Boswell, Miscellanies, vol. iii. p. 114; but his Life 
of Schiller, which was we believe the first of his publications, appears to us in point of 
style by far the best of them all. 
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reason with strange combinations and abrupt transitions ; just as 
on the stage genteel comedy is giving way to German soreceries 
and French atrocities, and as in novels, the most esteemed pur- 
veyors cannot write works to sell, unless they select their heroes 
from Newgate, and enlist the sympathies of their readers in the 
interesting misfortunes of noble-minded murderers, and warm- 
hearted, affectionate adulterers. 

But perhaps Mr, Carlyle’s faults are most of all attributable 
to an intemperate and: indiscriminate fondness for German litera- 
ture—faults, we mean, of style as well as of sentiment. Without 
entering at present into the subject of opinions, the introduction of 
a German style into this country would be an evil seriously to be 
deprecated. It would be worse than a revival of Euphuism. 
And the many translations of German works which have lately ap- 
peared, all of them naturally partaking of the idiomatic character 
of the originals, may give some cause for apprehension. It must 
be deprecated in the first place, because it is the very point in 
which Germans fail most. They think, theorise, examine, com- 
pile, and compose with far more energy, patient industry, and at 
present, we may add, with a far keener sense of the deeper 
mysteries of Nature, than the English. But, with hardly an 
exception worth noticing, they cannot write. Something seems 
to interpose between the conception and the expression of their 
thoughts—and when these thoughts do force their way, they come 
forth confused, and distorted, and enigmatic. 


Much of this may be attributed to the very causes to which 


they owe their higher excellencies—to the retired, scholastic, in- 
dependent habits of most of their thinkers and writers. Excluded 
from politics ; treating religion and theology as a subject for specu- 
lation; unaccustomed in their universities to catechetical instruc- 
tion ; valuing truth and knowledge more for their own sake than 
for popular applause; and comparatively little exposed to those 
temptations of general society, which too often make literature in 
England and France to be followed merely as a passport to a tem- 
porary reputation, the Germans plod on their way perseveringly 
and manfully ; and throw out their theories and inventions with 
far less attention than we do to the wants and weaknesses of their 
readers, 
+The attempt to analyse and revive the principles of Grecian 
art, which has been so generally made by Goethe, Schleiermacher, 
the Schlegels, and. many other of their best writers, is an indica- 
tion that this defect in beauty of form is felt by those who are 
most capable of supplying it. But we doubt if it will ever be 
amended. Not that the Germans want critical powers to analyse, 
and taste to appreciate this beauty, but that a power of creating it, 
such 
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such as developed itself im the masters of Grecian art, and the 
Christian perfecters of Gothic architecture, is a totally distinct 
faculty, which seems to require for its growth both a more sensi- 
tive national genius, and greater habits of intercourse with 
man, and practical necessities for employing it, than the present 
state of German society seems to promise. To import therefore 
from Germany the very production in which they themselves 
lament their own inferiority, will argue a strange hallucination. 

But it should be deprecated also because it is un- English. 

We are not speaking now of the study of German literature in 
general, but simply of the introduction of a foreign style, of which 
lately many symptoms have appeared. Our novels are crowded 
with French phrases—our very conversation has become a poly- 
glot—and if our graver literature is infected with German, what 
will become of our ‘ pure well of English undefiled? For the 
same reason that the choice of a style has a deep moral signifi- 
cancy and moral influence over the individual, the alteration of a 
national language is not unconnected with deeper changes of 
national principle. We would not part with our national songs, 
or national anthem, or introduce a tricolor into the national flag, 
or substitute some new-fangled attire for our national costume, 
though many might be found as convenient, and some more becom- 
ing. But nationality—and an exclusive, partial nationality, not in- 
consistent with general benevolence—is a great element in the virtue 
of a nation; and it is shown in our adherence to these external 
symbols, but-especially.in the use.of language. Learn to talk in 
German, and.as Germans talk, and you will soon learn to think 
in German, and thinking in German, you will cease to think as 
an Englishman. 

Mr. Carlyle’s style would justify a distrust in the soundness 
of his opinions, even if this unsoundness was not manifest else- 
where. It is not satisfactory to see a man struggling and la- 
bouring with ideas which seem too big to utter—for the greatest 
ideas are always those which are capable of being conveyed in 
the simplest form. The greatest truths. have thus been handed: 
down to us in brief apophthegms. Real power is shown most 
generally in extreme quietness; wild, exaggerated metaphors of 
whirlpools, and lava streams, and earthquakes, and tempests, and 
volcanoes may be tolerated and even be applauded when used 
rarely and unwillingly, and because the writer cannot help it. 
But, when constantly employed, they indicate either a want of self- 
command, or a desire to strike, and confound, and terrify—a 
result which good writers not unfrequently..accomplish, -but 
which no good writer, anxious only to inform,and benefit his 
reader, will ever place before him as an end. Again (and let it 
not 
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not be supposed that it is pleasing to find fault with a man in 
whose mind there is evidently so much good), a real poet or 
master composes without being seen by others, or seeing himself. 
Like a child blowing bubbles, the stream of inspiration issues out 
in a beautiful thin film, on which the whole miniature landscape 
paints itself instantly im gold, and green, and flowing light, and 
moulds itself without a hand into a shape of exquisite grace, till 
not only the child but the philosopher may look on with delight, 
and admire how nature cannot work without clothing itself in 
beauty. Mr. Carlyle has written too well himself on the uncon- 
sciousness of man’s highest faculty* not to be aware that however 
dramatic a work should be, no showman is required to stand by 
and interrupt the course of the action by perpetually appearing on 
the stage. This is the great fault of his ‘ French Revolution.’ 
It would be idle to complain that it is not a history ; for, probably 
(notwithstanding its title-page), it never seriously pretended to 
such a character. But looking on it as a series of scenes and 
pictures, and fragmentary sketches of remarkable events etched 
out in a bold, rough, Callot-like outline, they do possess this 
singular defect, that everywhere the shadow of the writer himself 
comes across and perplexes the eye. We are speaking now 
solely of the composition. Of the historical views contained in 
the work we may speak elsewhere. But this personal appearance 
of the writer is to be noticed, because it is unhappily too much in 
accordance with the general practice—and a very bad practice— 
of our modern literature. It is egotistical. Until it ceases to be 
egotistical, it will achieve nothing great or good. Shakspeare 
painted all things but himself. Like the magic spirit of the mind 
itself, like the ruling creative power in nature and in all things, 
he worked, himself invisible, and now when he has vanished 
entirely from sight, and we can scarcely trace a vestige of his 
— existence, his soul remains immortal. Homer the same. 

nonly one moment of awakened feeling he trusts himself to 
utter a simple wish for 

‘The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 

Milton (and Mr. Carlyle seems to have a juster appreciation of 
Milton's faults than modern critics in general) cannot resist coming 
forward—but it is not for any time. Plato—the great poet and 
artist Plato—in all his exquisite dramas, mentions himself, we 
think, but four times at the most, and then only in a catalogue of 
names, as an entire stranger, Thucydides and Herodotus, but for 
the testimony of others, would scarcely be known to have written 
their own books. Not so our modern writers. Everywhere, like 





* Miscellanies, vol. iii. p. 46. 
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an officious cook insisting on coming into the dining-room, and 
explaining himself the mysteries of the table, the author, 
whether poet, or historian, or novel-writer, or essayist, comes pro- 
minently forward, and will not consent'to be unseen. Either his 
hero is a copy of himself, or his facts are mixed up with his own 
explanations, or his poems are the pouring forth of his own sensi- 
bility, or his essays are a popular exhibition of his own modes of 
thought and feeling. The ‘I’ appears everywhere. It is a black 
spot, and mars the whole. Let a man who would exhibit the 
frightful drama of the French Revolution for the benefit of his 
reader, place the reader before its scenes, and leave him to him- 
self—as most men, in going through an interesting building, long 
to be left alone and not troubled with the impertinence of a 
guide. The scenes themselves are already there—not painted or 
described as by a spectator, but existing unintentionally in the 
records of the times. Few things, perhaps, would do more to 
arrest our present headlong course of licence. No highly-wrought 
language would be required, or any language but that employed 
by the actors themselves. The most graphic portions of Mr. 
Carlyle’s work are those in which he has most closely transcribed 
from these sources; and in other parts we think he has failed to 
convey not only a correct philosophical view of the history, but 
even clear, vivid pictures of the facts. 

We did not intend to digress at such length on this minor point 
of style. Minor it is, if considered only as correct or incorrect 
according to the prevailing taste, or rules of a Priscian. But re- 
garded in another light, as a natural indication of a temper of 
mind, and as tending to form a similar temper in those who 
may be led to imitate it, it may appear of no little importance. 

It will be a far more agreeable task to bring forward a few 
specimens of the testimony borne by Mr. Carlyle to certain great 
truths, from which many of his followers would probably turn 
away when asserted by a different school. They exhibit, at the 
same time, the most favourable view of his intellect and heart; 
and both of these we are indeed disposed to rank very high. 

Think how the conceited spirit of the age, as it is called, laughs 
contemptuously when, instead of speaking of the darkness of the 
past, and the enlightenment of the present, the voice of the Church 
is once more beginning to raise itself, and denounce the mischiefs 
and miseries to which we have been reduced by our democratical 
politics, our dissensions in religion, our sceptical logic, and our 
material philosophy. The whole is treated as a delusion, What 
says Mr. Carlyle? We might fill pages with quotations all full 
of such language as the following :— 

‘Were we required to characterise this age of ours by any single 
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one we should he tempted to eall it, not an heroical, devotional, 
jlosophical, or moral age, but above all others, the mechanical age, 

t is the age of machinery in every outward and inward sense of the 
word,’-—Miscel/an, vol, ii. p. 146, 

‘It is admitted, on all om that the metaphysical and moral sciences 
are falling into decay, while the physical are engrossing every day more 
respect and attention . .. . In most of the European nations there is 
now no such thing as a science of mind, . . . From Locke’s time down- 
ward, our whole metaphysics have been physical, not a spiritual philo- 
sophy, but a material one. The philosopher of this day is not a Socrates, 
a Plato, a Hooker, or Taylor, who inculcates on man the necessity and 
nfinite worth of moral goodness, the great truth that our happiness 
depends on the mind which is within us; but a Smith, a De Lolme, a 
Bentham, who chiefly inculcate the reverse of this—that our happiness 
depends entirely on external circumstances; nay, that the strength and 
dignity of the mind within us is itself the creature and consequence 
of these,’—p. 155, 

Again— 

* The truth is, men have lost their belief in the Inyisible, and believe, 
and hope, and work only in the visible ; or, to speak jt in other words, 
this is not a religious age. Only the material, the immediately prac- 
tical, not the divine and spiritual is important to us.’—vol. ii. p. 162. 

The-popular preachers and platform orators of the day delight 
in expatiating on its piety and devotion. They who would speak 
in the sober language of the Church describe its theology as 
ignorant, and its religious spirit as all but evaporated; and they 
are condemned as uncharitable. What says Mr. Carlyle ?— 

*To what extent theological unbelief, we mean intellectual dissent 
from the Church in its view of Holy Writ, prevails at this day, would 
be a highly important, were it not, under any circumstances, an almost 
impossible inquiry. Butthe unbelief, which is of a still more funda- 
mental character, every man may see prevailing, with scarcely any but 
the faintest contradiction, all around him; even in the pulpit itself. 
Religion in most countries, more or less in every country, is no longer 
what it was and should be—a thousand-voiced psalm from the heart of 
man to his invisible Father, the fountain of all goodness, beauty, truth, 
and revealed in every revelation of these; but, for the most part, a wise, 
prudential feeling grounded on mere calculation ; a matter, as all others 
now are, of expediency and utility; whereby some smaller quantum of 
earthly enjoyment may be exchanged for a Vf larger quantum of celes- 
tial enjoyment. Thus religion, too, is profit; a working for wages; not 
reverence, but vulgar hope or fear. Many, we know, very many, we 
hope, are still religious in a far different sense: were it not so, our case 
were too desperate: but to witness that such is the sample of the times, 
we take any calm, observant man, who agrees or disagrees in our feeling 
on the matter, and ask him whether our view of it is not in general 
well founded,’—vol. ii. p. 165. 


“Qnce more. We have our arts--arts of the highest kindiewe 
build, 
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build, paint, sculpture, publish poem on poem; and the high 
state of the arts is a fruitful topie of self-congratulation to all but 
a few. We boast of our literature as if our literature were wis- 
dom ; and when a warning is uttered that such boasts are mere 
delusions, and that the grand poetic or creative faculty of man, 
that faculty which makes at least one third of his intellectyal and 
half of bis moral nature, is lying at this moment effete, or only 
working confusion in this country, the whole race of academicians 
and artists once more lift up their hands in wonder, What says 
Mr, Carlyle ?— 


* Let us look at the higher regions of literature, where, if any where 
the pure melodies of poesy and wisdom should be heard. Of natural 
talent there is no deficiency: one or two richly endowed individuals 
even give us a superiority in this respect. But what is the song they 
sing? Is it a tone of the Memnon statue, breathing music as the light 
first touches it? a liquid wisdom, disclosing to our sense the deep in- 
finite harmonies of nature, and man’s soul? Alas, no! It is nota 
matin or vesper hymn to the spirit of all beauty, but a fierce clashing of 
cymbals and shouting of multitudes, as children pass through the fire to 
Moloch! Poetry itself has no eye for the inyisible. Beauty is no 
longer the god it worships, but some brute image of strength, which we 
may well call an idol, for true strength is one and the same with beauty, 
4 its worship also isa hymn. The meek, silent light can mould, 
create, and purify all nature ; but the loud whirlwind, the sign and pro- 
duct of disunion, of weakness, passes on and is forgotten. How widel 
this veneration for the physically strongest has spread itself ehrough 
literature, any one may judge who reads either criticism or poem. We 
praise a work not as true, but as strong; our highest praise is that it 
has “ affected us,’’ has terrified us. All this, it has been well obseryed, 
is the maximum of the barbarous, the symptom not of vigorous refine- 
ment, but of luxurious corruption.’—Vol. ii. p. 166. 


And with art what has become of morality :— 


* For the superior morality of which we hear so mueh, we, too, would 
desire to be thankful ; at the same time it were but blindness to deny 
that this superior morality is properly rather an inferior criminality, 
produced not by greater love of virtue, but by greater perfection of 
police ; and of that far subtler and stronger police, called public opinion 
-»»» Of any belief in invisible, divine things, we find as few traces in 
our morality as elsewhere .... Self-denial, the parent of all virtue, in 
any true sense of the word, has perhaps seldom been rarer; 80 rare is 
it, that the most, even in their abstract speculations, regard its existence 
as a chimera .... Virtuous men, philanthropists, martyrs, are happy 
accidents ; their “taste” lies the right way .... No man now loves 
truth, as truth must be loved, with an infinite love ......,.. Properly 
speaking, he does not believe and know it, but only thinks it, that 
there is every probability, He preaches it aloud, and rushes courage- 
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ously forth with it, if there is a multitude huzzaing at his back! yet 
ever looking over his shoulder, and the instant the huzzaing languishes, 
he, too, stops short. In fact, what morality we have takes the shape 
of ambition, of honour : Senet money and money’s worth, our only 
external blessedness is popularity .... Thus, while “ civil liberty” is 
more and more secured to us, our moral liberty is all but lost. Prac- 
tically considered, our creed is fatalism ; and in hand and foot, we 
are shackled in heart and soul, with far stronger than feudal chains. 
Truly we may sqy with the philosopher, “The deep meaning of the 
laws of mechanism lies heavy on us ;’”—and in the closet, in the mar- 
ket-place, in the temple, by the social hearth, encumbers the whole 
movement of our minds, and over our noblest faculties is spreading a 
nfkhtmare sleep.’—Vol. ii. p. 168. 

We would willingly quote more of these just and profound 
observations. The whole essay on the ‘Signs of the Times’ is 
full of similar wisdom ; expressed with the same earnestness and 
truth, and not, we are rejoiced to add, in a morbidly querulous 
tone. The times, we think with Mr. Carlyle, < are sick and out of 
joint ;’ but it is not for any one to despair, or to condemn without 
endeavouring to amend. Mr. Carlyle may be too sanguine in his 
hopes of improvement ; but we like him the better for the cheer- 
ful steady heart, with which he can venture to face the evils which 
he sees so clearly. He may have rested his hopes on wholly de- 
ceitful ground—on the notion of a continual progress in society, 
than which few doctrines are more contrary to experience, or 
more closely connected with mischievous fallacies. He may 
have no clear insight into the only means by which the diseased 
frame of society can be healed, and its vigour renovated. He 
may offer little more advice than to sit still and see what the 
course of nature will bring forth. But on the supposition on 
which we are compelled to write, that he has enjoyed few or 
no opportunities of «understanding the true powers and _privi- 
leges of the Christian Church, in counteracting the very evils 
which he deplores—that he is ignorant of them because for 
so many years the Church herself has permitted him, and 
others around him, to remain in ignorance—this at least must be 
received as a symptom of a good and elevated nature, and one 
which would encourage a hope of his finally perceiving truth in 
all things, that he has neither given way to scepticism, nor plunged 
into any very wild theories of reformation. Fatalism is the form 
in which we should fear that his errors will terminate, unless 
corrected in time;—and in his later works there are too many 
symptoms of its approach. But we shall hope that better things 
are in store for one to whom Providence has already vouchsafed 
much good in the midst of much evil. 

With this correct view of the moral and spiritual evils of our 
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present age, it was natural that Mr. Carlyle’s attention should be 
drawn to the state of our poor population, and he has published a 
little Essay on Chartism, on which the remarks already made 
must be repeated. It is forcible, acute, true, and in many re- 
spects wise, and where the affectation of Germanism has not en- 
croached, eloquent and touching. He fails precisely in the same 
point as in his other speculations: he states the danger, but pre- 
scribes no remedy, or a remedy so poor and superficial that we 
wonder a man of such talent should have thought it worth while 
to propound it. It is true, most true, that the ‘ disposition of the 
working classes is a rather ominous matter at present’ [p. 1.]; 
that ‘the matter of Chartism is weighty, deep-rooted, far-extend- 
ing, did not begin yesterday, will by no means end this day or 
to-morrow’ [p. 2.]; that ‘reform ministry, constabulary rural 
police, new levy of soldiers, grants of money to Birmingham;’ 
that ‘ horror and execration, and condemnation and banishment to 
Botany Bay will not put it down; that ‘Glasgow thuggery, 
Chartist torch-meetings, Birmingham riots, Swing conflagrations, 
are only so many symptoms on the surface ;’ that the great mass 
of the population of these kingdoms is ‘lying in sick discontent, 
writhing powerless on its fever-bed, dark, nigh desperate, in 
wastefulness, want, improvidence, and eating care’ [p. 16]; and 
‘that when the thoughts of a people, in the great mass of it, have 
grown mad, the combined issue of that people’s workings will be 
a madness, an incoherency, and ruin.’ 

We do agree with him most cordially that the ‘condition of 
England—its general condition, in all its parts and bearings—is 
the question of the day. It must soon come even upon a re- 
formed parliament. 

‘Alas!’ says Mr. Carlyle, ‘the remote observer knows not the 
nature of parliaments ; how parliaments, extant there for the British 
nation’s sake, find that they are extant withal for their own sake ; how 
parliaments, lumbering along in their deep ruts of commonplace, find, 
as so many of us otherwise do, that the ruts are axle deep, and the 
travelling very toilsome of itself, and for the day the evil thereof suffi- 
cient! What parliament ought to have done in this business, what they 
will, can, or cannot do, and where the limits of their faculty and culpa- 
bility may lie, in regard to it, were a long investigation. ...... at 
they have done is, unhappily, plain enough. Hitherto, on this most 
national of questions, the collective wisdom of the nation has availed us 
as good as nothing whatever.’—p. 5. f 

it is most true; and as it has been, so it will be. It is not, 
be assured, in parliament, as parliament, to remedy any national 
evil, deep-seated in the habits and practices of the people. They 
are a drag upon the wheels of absolute power—they may be the 
right and necessary drag ;—but when they come to lead, and 
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govern, and perform the high functions of a soul in the body 
politic; they find, and we shall find too, that the whole machine 
stands still, or flies to pieces with a crash. You cannot gover 
by numbersyou cannot preserve, or defend, or improve, or act 
in ary way a8 a reasoning governor for the benefit of reasonable 
subjects; without unity, and consistency, and permanence in your 
principles and plans. Change the soul of a man every ten 
minutes, and then put his acts and thoughts together, and try to 
frame them into @ system=what do they become but madness ? 
And attempt to govern by a body, in which the majority may 
shift twenty times during the discussion of one measure, which 
varies with every breeze of popular feeling, which cannot pledge 
either itself of its successor to any one definite line of action, 
and what does your government become but madness ? 


* How Parliamentary Radicalism,’ says Mi. Carlyle, ‘has fulfilled 
this mission entrusted to its management, these eight years, now, is 
known to all men. The ctant millions have sat at a feast of the 
Barimicide; been bidden fill themselves with the itnagination of meat. 
Whiat thing has Radicalism obtained for them ; what other than shadows 
of things has it so much as asked for them? Cheap justice, Justice to 
Ireland, Irish Appropriation clauses, Rate-paying Clause, Poor Rate, 
Church Rate, Household Suffrage, Ballot Question “ open” or shut; not 
things, but shadows of things ; Benthamee formulas ; barren as the east 
wind! An Ultra-radical, not seemingly of the Benthamee species, is forced 
to exclaim “ The people are at last wearied.”? They say ‘“‘ Why should 
we be ruined in our shops, thrown out of our farms, voting for these men?” 
Ministerial majorities decline; this Ministry has become impotent, had 
it even the will to do good. Théy have called long to us, “ We are a 
Reform Ministry : will ye not support us?” We have supported 
them ; borne them forward indignantly on our shoulders, time after 
time, fall after fall, when they had been hurled out into the street, and 
lay prostrate, helpless, like dead luggage. It is the fact of a Reform 
Ministry, not the namé of one that we would support! Languor, sick- 
ness of hope deferred pervades the public mind; the public mind says, 
at last, “‘ Why all this struggle for the name of a Reform Ministry?’ Let 
the Tories be Ministry if they will; let atleast some living reality be 

Ministry! A rearing horse that will only run backward, he is not the 
horse one woultl choose to travel on ; yet of all conceivable horses the 
Wofst is the dead oné. Mounted on a rearing horse, you may back him, 
Spur him, check him, make a little way even backwatds: but, seated 
astride of your dead horse, what chance is there for you in the chapter 
of possibilities? You sit motionless, hopeless, a spectacle to God and 
man.’*—Chartism, p. 92. 

This is quaint, but it is true. A representative, democratical 
government, resting really, and directly, and exclusively, on the 
will of the people, (O! strange contradiction to be uttered by 
at enlightened century!) is not made to move. It was never 
’ intended 
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intended for it. It was constructed to prevent other powers 
from moving; and for this it will work admirably. Its motto is 
‘ Laissez faire :’? Do nothing, attempt nothing. Let every one 
take care of himself. Its very life and essence depends on in- 
activity. It must yield to every pressure from without, abandon 
every notion of resistance, or it will be destroyed. Activity is 
independence. A parliament democratically constructed has 
abdicated independence ; and a ministry dependent on a majority 
in such a parliament, and a monarch who can act only through 
such a ministry, are virtually nothing. They are puppets and 
machines. And who would ask a puppet or machine, moved 
about by the whims and caprices of a people, to stand boldly 
forward and cure, by cautery or amputation, or any other painful 
process, (all cures of great diseases must be painful) the sickness 
which that same people have brought on themselves by their own 
follies and sins? It is a contradiction in terms. 

If it be asked what those sins are, we shall not be content, like 
Mr. Carlyle, to speak of exploded formalisms, of the growth of 
society, of mysterious accidents in nature which gave birth to an 
Arkwright and a Watts, and converted a plain, unlettered, but 
not unhappy or unrighteous peasantry, into the fermenting poi- 
soned masses of Birmingham and Manchester. What was it 
that emptied of their spirit those old forms on which Society once 
rested? What was it that turned the living majestic figures of a 
Monarchy and a Church, before which the people worshipped 
with a willing, and free, and holy worship, into skeletons and 
scarecrows? What has hurried on Society into this downward 
fearful career of degradation, and brought upon us this appalling 
curse of a demoralised, licentious, unchristian, socialist, chartist, 
thuggist, manufacturing population, swelling like a wen every 
day, and eating like ‘a cancer into the heart of this great country? 
These are the questions which Mr. Carlyle proposes to answer, 
but has not answered. 

It was first of all the spirit of dissent. Long before Dissent 
assumed its name, a name which Christians of old, even the most 
free and most presumptuous, would have denounced as self-con- 
demnation, the spirit was working within the church. It made 
. men slight antiquity, fight against the authority of the civil power, 
trifle with positive institutions, trust to themselves, to their own 
arm and their own understanding. It professed to explain every- 
thing. It allowed of no mysteries. It thought more of rousing 
men’s feelings and governing their minds, than of simply enun- 
ciating truth committed to their keeping by God. It engendered 
factions ; brought together turbulent men in different countries, 
and formed everywhere a nucleus of rebellion against lawful 
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sovereigns. It taught men to fight against law, under pretence 
of religion and conscience, in order to save their money; to 
revenge themselves against forced insult; to shake off, as they 
call it, a dominant power, and establish their own power instead. 
And in this way it produced Popery. Popery, as distinguished 
from Catholicism, is nothing but this; and Popery killed Chris- 
tianity. It provoked hatred and contempt for ministers of God, 
who showed themselves to be his ministers only in the name; 
and the Church sunk into a formula, such as Mr. Carlyle de- 
plores and condemns—a form without a spirit. Then came the 
sacrileges of the State. Instead of preserving the forms of this 
corrupt church, and breathing into them a new life, Henry VIII. 
and the parliament of his day thought with Mr. Carlyle, and 
acted as he prophesies and recommends. They also were for reali- 
ties. They hated ‘shows, ‘cant,’ ‘formulas,’ ‘ speciosities,’ ‘ quacks,” 
‘incarnate falsehoods.’ They made no distinction between 
things which God had designed for good, and man only had ren- 
dered useless, and things which God himself would reprobate and 
destroy. Animation was suspended ; they mistook it for death, 
and killed the patient because he had fainted. There is no part of 
Mr. Carlyle’s writings more plausible to a thoughtless but honest- 
hearted reader, and more likely to do mischief, than those passages 
of his ‘Chartism’ and ‘ French Revolution’ in which he speaks 
thus of the forms of society and government. This is the more 
lamentable in a man who in other places, as, for instance, in that 
grotesque pantheistical farrago, entitled ‘Sartor Resartus,’ has 
shown a deep and philosophical insight into the connexion be- 
tween form and spirit in the work of creation. Thus a Monarchy 
is the outward form in which the spirit of man’s earthly reverence 
to man, and his need of an overruling and protecting authority 
spontaneously clothes itself. A Church with its rites and cere- 
monies is the outward form of an inward religious faith. So fixed 
prayers are forms of devotion—ceremonies of society are forms of 
natural benevolence—conventional habits of language are forms 
of internal thought. For man is made of soul and body, of the 
spiritual and the material, of the invisible and the visible; and 
the two cannot be separated without ultimate destruction to both, 
And when forms have emanated from a good and holy spirit— 
when they have been the expression of faith, and duty, and love, and 
reverence, and truth—(such as Mr. Carlyle himself believes to be 
the binding cement of society, and the only wisdom and happiness 
of man’s nature)—and when faith, and duty, and love, and reve- 
rence, and truth, have for a time departed and left the forms 
mere lifeless skeletons, with tongues that have no voice, and eyes 
without speculation; then Mr. Carlyle, like most modern re- 
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formers, like the would-be purifiers of our House of Commons, 
the correctors of our Liturgies, the revisers of our Articles, the 
adapters of our laws to our practice, and not of our practice to our 
laws—like the revilers of our monarchy and aristocracy, and the 
destroyers of our cathedrals, and suppressors of our bishoprics,— 
like all these, Mr. Carlyle proposes to destroy the form, because 
it has lost its spirit, and has become what he calls a lie. 

‘Where thou findest a lie that is oppressing thee, extinguish it. 
Lies exist there only to be extinguished; they wait and cry earnestly 
for extinction.’ 

And then he proposes to restore the truth : 

* Think well meanwhile in what spirit thou wilt do it; not with hatred, 
with headlong selfish violence ; but in clearness of heart, with holy 
zeal, gently, almost with pity. ‘Thou wouldst not replace such extinct 
lie by a new lie, which a new injustice of thy own were, the parent of 
still other lies, whereby the latter end of that business were worse than 
the beginning.’—Fr. Revol., vol. i, p. 54. 

Alas! for the man who attempts this, with the utmost ‘ clearness 
of heart,’ with the most ‘holy zeal.’ There can be but one truth, 
one goodness, one happiness; and these can but embody them- 
selves in some one form or set of forms. And when the forms remain 
after the spirit has departed, he who would invent new forms with 
a new spirit in them, instead of retaining the old and bringing the 
old spirit back into them, must be establishing a lie. So the new 
forms of dissent were invented—not always without ‘ clearness of 
heart’—not always without ‘ holy zeal’—in some cases ‘ gently and 
almost with pity—to supersede the old and lifeless forms (we do 
not say of Popery, for these men were bound to destroy) but of 
true Catholic Christianity, So when government became corrupt, 
and Monarchy with its council of nobles, and its petitioners for 
the redress of grievances, in the person of a House of Com- 
mons, had lost its soul and spirit in the eyes of the people, 
Revolutionists invented a new form of constitution, to embody 
what they deemed the true spirit of liberty and government. 
And how has it ended? Dissent has become a denial of all 
truth, and a parliamentary constitution the denial of all govern- 
ment. We have the forms of lies and the lies themselves; and 
now are beginning to feel that it had been better to have pre- 
served the forms of truth, even without the truth, and to have 
waited patiently and obediently, and with hope in God, until He, 
the only source of any true inspiration, should be pleased to 
breathe into: them again the breath of life. 

‘And now we may look back upon the deeds of avarice, and 
violence, and sacrilege, with which Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth disgraced a holy Reformation; sweeping away not 
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only the rubbish of Popery but abused institutions of Catholicism, 
under the pretence of abolishing forms. We cannot thank God 
too fervently that more was not destroyed—that so much was 
left standing within which truth and piety may still find a shelter— 
and hope to rebuild the remainder upon old foundations. But 
the crippling, and impoverishment, and desecration of the Church 
inflicted at that time on it by the State is, next to the previous 
corruption of the Church itself by Popery, the cause of our present 
evils, civil and religious. It recoiled with a fearful blow on the 
head of the State itself within a very short period. Charles I.,and 
with him the Monarchy of England, died upon the scaffold for the 
sacrilege of previous kings. ‘The Rebellion was the issue of the 
crimes of the Reformation. It may be the crime was expiated, 
but the effects of it still remained. ‘The Church was restored 
with the Monarchy, but so enervated both in principle and 
power, that it was compelled to lean for support upon the civil 
arm, instead of giving to that arm its proper strength and direc- 
tion. It became weaker and weaker, and the State has felt the 
burden every day becoming heavier, and more enemies rising up, 
against which the Church required to be defended—and now, to 
save itself from trouble and make ce, as it fancies, for itself, 
the State is willing to cast off the Church; and the Church, if it 
stands at all, must stand by its own resources, while the State 
will perish round it. This is the history of our evils on a large 
scale ; but the same history is to be repeated in every division of 
society and act of life: it is the history of every parish, When 
men were placed under powers and laws, spiritual as well as civil, 
they honoured both alike;—bad men reverenced the spiritual 
power because it was supported by the civil ; good men honoured 
the civil because it was consecrated by the spiritual. Then when 
the spiritual had encroached upon the civil, and had become itself 
civil and secular, good men rose up against it, and bad men joined 
them ; and in the struggle religion was destroyed. With religious 
obligation fell also the obligation of all laws; for no laws have 
any strength but that which is derived from God. And though 
by a providence from God, such as no other nation has expe- 
rienced, something of both these obligations was once more esta- 
blished in this country over the hearts and lives of men, both 
were so weakened. pon corrupted that religion soon gave way, 
and nothing but human and worldly considerations were left to 
keep men in the line of their duty. 

Hence our vices and faithlessness, our avarice and hard-hearted- 
ness, our neglect of the poor beneath us; our secularised clergy, 
our political dissenters, our abuse of ecclesiastical patronage ; our 
absorbing selfishness ; our foolish, vulgar exclusiveness, which has 
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severed every class of society from those above and below it; our 

to governors ; our disobedience to parents; our self-indul- 
gence and vanity, and extravagance, which have encumbered our 
estates with debt. Hence our colonies turned into dunghills, on 
which, for our own convenience, we might empty all the sewers of 
the country, and raise up pandemoniums in regions which God 
placed beneath our power that we might plant in them his Faith 
and his Church. Hence our morals degraded into utilitarianism 
—our philosophy become sensualism—our politics debased into 
economy—our science confined to matter—our reason misinter- 
preted to mean logic—and our piety stripped from truth and 
made matter of empty form, or of emptier feeling. We have 
lost sight of the spiritual, and can see nothing but the material. 
The Church was sacrificed, and nothing but the State could be 
seen, and now the State also must soon be lost. Once more, let 
it be remembered, these are not our words only— : 

* Non meus hic sermo, sed que pracepit Ofellus, 

Rusticus abnormis sapiens.’ 

The view is Mr. Carlyle’s: Ard what would he deem necessary 
to save us from this state of things? Observe— 


* That of man’s whole terrestrial possessions and attainments, indis- 
putably the noblest are his symbols, divine or divine-seeming ; under 
which he marches and fights with victorious assurance in this life- 
battle: what we can call his realised ideals. Of which realised ideals, 
omitting the rest, consider only these two: his Church, or spiritual 
guidance; his Kingship, or temporal one. The Church !—what a word 
was there! richer than Golconda and the treasures of the world! In 
the heart of the remotest mountains rises the little Kirk; the dead all 
slumbering round it under their white memorial-stones, in hope of a 
happy resurrection. Dull wert thou, O Reader, if never in any hour 
(say of moaning midnight, when such Kirk hung spectral in the sky, 
and Being was as if swallowed up of Darkness) it spoke to thee things 
unspeakable that went to thy soul’s soul. Strong was he that had a 
Church, what we can call a Church: he stood thereby, though in the 
centre of Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities, yet manlike towards 
God and man; the vague, shoreless universe had become a firm city 
for him, and dwelling which he knew. Such virtue was in Belief; in 
these words, well spoken, J believe. Well might men prize their credo, 
and raise stateliest Temples for it, and reverend Hierarchies, and give it 
the tithe of their substance ; it was worth living for and dying for. 

* Neither was that an inconsiderable moment, when wild, armed men 
first raised their strongest aloft on their buckler throne; and with 
clanging armour and hearts, said solemnly: Be thou our acknowledged 
Strongest! In such acknowledged Strongest (well named King, Kon- 
ning, Canning, or man that was able) what a symbol shone now for 
them,—significant with the destinies of the world! A symbol of true 
guidance in return for living obedience ; properly if he knew it, the 
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prime want of man, A symbol which might be called sacred; for is 
there not in reverence for what is better than we, an indestructible 
sacredness? On which ground, too, it was well said there lay in the 
acknowledged Strongest a divine right ; as surely there might in the 
Strongest, whether acknowledged or not, considering who made him 
strong. And so in the midst of confusions, and unutterable incongrui- 
ties (as all growth is confused) did this of Royalty, with Loyalty environ- 
ing it, spring up, and grow mysteriously, subduing and assimilating (for 
a principle of life was in it) ; till italso had grown world-great, and was 
among the main facts of our modern existence.’—French Revolution, 
vol. i. p. 13. 


Once more— 


* But if man has, in all ages, had enough to encounter, there has, in 
most civilised ages, been an inward force vouchsafed him, whereby the 
pressure of things outward might be withstood. Obstruction abounded ; 
but Faith also was not wanting. It is by Faith that man removes 
mountains; while he had Faith, his limbs might be weary with toiling, 
his back galled with bearing; but the heart within him was peaceable 
and resolved. In the thickest gloom there burnt a lamp to guide him. 
If he struggled and suffered, he felt that it even should be so; knew for 
what he was suffering and struggling. Faith gave him an inward wil- 
lingness ; a world of strength pA to front a world of difficulty. 
The true wretchedness lies here: that the difficulty remain and the 
strength be lost ; that pain cannot relieve itself in free effort; that we 
have the labour, and want the willingness. Faith strengthens us, en- 
lightens us for all endeavours and endurances; with Faith we can do 
all, and dare all, and life itself has a thousand times been joyfully given 
away. But the sum of man’s misery is even this, that he feels himself 
crushed under the Juggernaut’s wheels, and knows that Juggernaut is no 
divinity, but a dead, mechanical idol. Now this is especially the re | 
which has fallen on man in our era. Belief—Faith—has well-nig 
vanished from the world. The youth on awakening in this wondrous 
universe no longer finds a competent theory of its wonders. Time was 
when, if he asked himself, What is man; what are the duties of man ? 
the answer stood ready written for him. But now the ancient ground- 
plan of the All belies itself when brought into contact with reality. 
Mother Church has, to the most, become a superannuated stepmother, 
whose lessons go disregarded, or are spurned at, and scornfully gain- 
sayed. For young Valor and thirst of action no ideal Chivalry invites 
to heroism, prescribes what is heroic: the old ideal of Manhood has 
grown obsolete, and the new is still invisible to us, and we grope after it 
in darkness, one clutching this phantom, another that; Werterism, 
Byronism, even Brummellism, each has its day. For Contemplation 
and love of Wisdom no Cloister now opens its religious shades ; the 
Thinker must, in all senses, wander homeless, too often aimless, looking 
up to a Heaven which is dead for him, round to an Earth which is deaf. 
Action, in those old days, was easy, was voluntary, for the divine worth 
of human things lay acknowledged ; Speculation was wholesome, for it 
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ie itself as the handmaid of Action; what could not so range itself 
died out by its natural death, by neglect. 

*Loyalty still hallowed obedience, and made rule noble; there was 
still something to be loyal to: the Godlike stood embodied under many 
a symbol in man’s interests and business; the finite shadowed forth the 
infinite ; eternity looked through time. The life of man was encom- 
passed and overcanopied by a glory of heaven; even as his dwelling- 
place by the azure vault. How changed in these new Sar Truly 
may it be said the Divinity has withdrawn from the earth; or veils 
himself in that wide wasting whirlwind of a departing era, wherein the 
fewest can discern his goings. Not Godhead, but an iron, ignoble circle 
of Necessity embraces all things ; binds the youth of these times into a 
sluggish thrall, or else exasperates him into a rebel. Heroic action is 
paralysed ; for what works now remain unquestionable with him? At 
the fervid period when his whole nature cries aloud for action, there is 
nothing sacred under whose banner he can act; the course, and kind, 
and conditions of free action, are all but undiscoverable. Doubt storms 
in on him through every avenue; inquiries of the deepest, painfullest 
sort must be engaged with; and the invincible energy of young years 
wastes itself in sceptical, suicidal cavillings; in passionate “ questionings 
of _— whereto no answer will be returned.’—~Miscellanies, vol. 
iii. p. 76. 

assages such as these, even mixed as they are with errors, may 
redeem them by the deep sense which they exhibit of truth, and 
of that spirit of faith by which only the human mind can grasp 
truth. And until once more the principle of faith be restored, we 
do agree with Mr. Carlyle that there is no hope for this country or 
this age. Until the child once more looks up to its parent, and 
its parent to the State, and the State to the Church, and the 
Church to God, and still as the eye ascends through all these 
stages, it beholds in each a shadow and a symbol, and a presence 
of that Power, from which all other power flows—Society cannot 
exist. It does not exist at present. Society is union; the union 
of many in one. If there be no union, there is no society; no 
more than there is union in a heap of sand. Like atoms of 
sand, men are now tost together ; huddled in houses by the chance 
of birth; thrown up as in heaps into large towns, by a thousand 
separate eddies—by avarice, or want, or caprice; not bound to- 
gether, but only not falling apart, in so-called kingdoms, because 
walls of dead matter hold them in—as mountains, rivers, or seas— 
or a foreign force, or the mere absence of a dissolving power ; and 
saved from splitting off into innumerable fragments of religious 
dissent, not because the Church is the centre of their affections 
and duty, but because their interest, or conceit, or ignorance, or 
indolence, keeps them each in their place. Society therefore is 
gone. It is now lying like a long buried corpse, which the air 
has not yet reached, and its lineaments seem perfect, and the body 
sound ; 
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sound: but if it should please God in his anger by some shock 
to lay it bare, it will crumble to dust. Let the State withhold its 
artificial support from the Church, and, with the exception of that 
large portion which is beginning to be impregnated and held 
together by a true reyivifying spirit, the body which calls itself 
the Church will fall to pieces. Let a foreign invader attack the 
State, and we almost doubt if there is a single standard round 
which the whole nation would rally, Hold out the promise of 
cheap bread to the starving thousands of Birmingham and Man- 
chester, and you see at once the rent and gap, which is widening 
between the two arms of our social strength, agriculture and ma- 
nufacture. Let any social or political movement give the signal, 
and the young are ready to rise against the old, children against 
parents, tenant against landlord, pupil against teacher, subject 
against king. We ask if this be false—if union, where even it 
seems to exist, is not based both by theorists and in practice upon 
self-interest—if such an union is union at all—if it be likely to 
continue, when an external convulsion shall occur to give to each 
particle a separate bias? And who will venture to say that such 
a convulsion may not sheke us to the centre to-morrow ? 

Society therefore scarcely exists ; but with society all is. perilled 
—just as every limb of the body, just as the life, and mind, and 
all the powers and treasures of the mind are perilled on that vital 
spirit, which permeates every part, and holds them all together. 
Truth goes—for how can truth be preserved except in combinations 
of men? and how be imbibed, without reverence to place the 
learner at the foot of his teacher, and the teacher at the foot, not only 
of God, but of a human power in society as the appointed repre- 
sentative of God, which may guarantee as certain knowledge what 
else is only opinion, and may check the errors of the individual, by 
whom the truth would be corrupted? Affection goes ; for in order 
to love, man must have an object to love, and that object must be 
a person, and that person perfect, or one whom he can believe 
perfect: but no individual is perfect; nothing but an embodied 
person in the shape of a society can present to us an image of 
greatness, goodness, and wisdom, to which: man may devote his 
heart and soul, as patriots have died for their Country, and martyrs 
for their Church. Education goes; for what individual man can 
presume to educate? Who has the authority—who has the 
power—who will even have the will or the courage, upon his own 
personal responsibility, to undertake the moulding and shaping 
of human souls—those centres of infinite action, and inheritors of 
infinite existence-—unless he has Society to support him? But 
with education all else is lost. Art, and commerce, and manu- 
facture, and peace, and comfort, wealth and property, _ and 
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limb—what are to become of these, when truth and affection, 
and obedience, and education are lost; and nothing remains but 
brute force in the ruler to keep down brute force in the subject ? 

Faith, therefore, must be restored; but how? And here it is 
that we begin to discern that, with all the truth and warm-heart- 
edness, and sound practical observations, which appear in so many 
parts of Mr. Carlyle’s speculations, there is somewhere or another 
something hollow and unsound, which cannot be trusted. He is 
a specimen of a naturally good and gifted man, thrown up from 
the bottom of a corrupted society, almost by a caprice of nature, 
and struggling by his own efforts to support himself, but strug- 
gling in vain. He requires, as all good and wise men must 
require, the spirit of faith ; of a child-like, obedient, affectionate, 
docile reverence to man, as to the minister of God. He requires 
it both for himself and for Society. He is searching around in 
the world for objects on which this feeling may fasten. He has 
never heard, or never listened to the only voice which can give 
him what he wants; to those nobler strains of Christian wisdom 
which once were the common vojce of Christendom, and in Eng 
land, even during the worst of times, were never wholly silenced. 
Yet he affects to look round on other gifted minds, who have 
engaged and failed in the same pursuit, and thinks that he himself 
has succeeded :-— 

* Hard, for most part, is the fate of such noble men: the harder the 
nobler they are. In dim forecastings wrestles within them the divine 
idea of the world, yet will nowhere vividly reveal itself. They have to 
realise a worship for themselves, or live unworshipping. The godlike 
has vanished from the world; and they, by the strong cry of their soul’s 
agony, like true wonder-workers, must again evoke its presence, This 
miracle is their appointed task, which they must accomplish or die 
wretchedly : this miracle has been accomplished by such, but not in 
our land; our land yet knows not of it. Behold a Byron, in melodious 
tones, “ cursing his day:” he mistakes earth-born, passionate desire for 
heaven-inspired freewill ; without a loadstar rushes madly into 
the dance of meteoric lights that hover on the mad maelstrom, and goes 
down among its eddies. Here a Shelley, filling the earth with an inar- 
ticulate wail, like the infinite, inarticulate grief and weeping of forsaken 
infants. A noble Frederick Schlegel, stupified in that fearful loneliness, 
as of a silenced battle-field, flies back to Catholicism [he should have 
said Popery], as a child might to its slain mother’s bosom, and cling 
there. In lower regions, how many a poor Hazlitt must wander on 
God’s verdant earth, like the unblest on burning deserts, passionately 
dig wells, and draw up only the dry quicksand ; believe that he is seek- 
ing truth, yet only wrestle among endless sophisms, done desperate 
—— as — spectre hosts, and die and make no sign !—Miscellanies, 
vol. iii. p. 79. 

Mr. Carlyle puts together men who had little in common— 
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some of these.-were minds of: gréat power, others mere weak vic- 
tims of vanity; and the-whole passage ‘is‘awkwardly and fanci- 
fully expressed ; but it is true, and it expresses a great faet and 
problem, in: the present day. Given a man’ of: thought, and 
energy, and, feeling, how can: he- exist: in a state of things, ‘in 
which faith has perished. from the world? -:And: this forms the 
first part of what Mr; Carlyle has called ‘the condition-of-Eng~ 
land question.’ _What is. ta beeome of her poor is:one thing ; 
but what is to become of her great, and good,’ and:gifted: men, 
without whom nothing.can be hoped forthe poor, is to be set- 
tled first. What. will those.minds do which are longing and 
struggling after truth, when the principle has been publicly re- 
cognised,, that. there is. no truth in the ‘world;: that all is 
opinion and fancy ; that reality is beyond the reach of man? 
low .will they feel, when they look around them with a heart 
Ui full of love, ready to revere, self-distrusting, and:self-denying ; and’ 
{| when all the powers above them refuse to be loved, or rever- 
enced, or obeyed, by declaring themselves human, not divine? 
How, when. truth and obedience are lost, will they endure the 
miseries of life ; those miseries, which, sooner or later, must come 
upon all, and which, if. faith and love are:not in the heart, will 
turn it to.madness? And-when the leaders of the world are gone: 
mad, what is to become of their followers? ‘Those who have 
read what Plato wrote of a caseand of times like these* will recall! 
what he declared, that without a ‘ miracle from heaven such a man 
could not be saved ;’ that ‘his very virtues would destroy him ; 
that even with.a miracle to:save him, when he looked round upon 
the doubts and sins, and follies of the world, ‘ like a wretch who 
had fallen among wild beasts,’ and ‘ saw no one to aid and to save 
him, and no hope of ,saving his fellows, it would be well if he 
could only withdraw himself from the tumult, and find some little 
wall of shelter while the storm and whirlwind passed by him,’ and 
at last could lie down in the grave without achieving any great act, 
with only one consolation, that no great crime was on his conscience. 
‘ For man, continues Plato, ‘ cannot become great or good without a 
great and good society to nurture him, and to be his refuge from the 
evilsof a world without faith. And let us thank God in this country 
such a refuge is still preserved to us. There is yet a body in 
the world. who still hold fast the belief that there is truth in 
the ‘world, and a power upon earth more than human, though 
hidden under the form of man ; and who can interpret the struggle 
H between evil and good, with which the world is distracted, so as 
\ to engender not despair, but patience, and energy, and hope, and 
i affection. 
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But where has Mr. Carlyle found refuge? and what is his pre- 


scription against the madness which his own voice prophesies for 
men like himself? 

It is hard to trace and put together his theory, scattered as it 
is in strange, odd fragments through his several writings; but 
it is the result of importations from Germany ; and it well deserves 
attention, from its close analogy to the Pantheistic system, which 
was raised up under similar circumstances, for a similar purpose, 
in the first centuries of Christianity, and under which, for a time 
at least—a very short time—many gifted heathens attempted to 
shelter themselves, instead of taking refuge in the Church, 

Mr. Carlyle does not deny a God;. far from it. His whole 
system is religious. Without a Power infinite in goodness and 
wisdom, the first want of his nature would be unsupplied. - In 
this he is right; and he is right in laying the foundations of 
belief not in evidences and logic, but in an inspiration of the 
heart. Evidence and logic may prove, but can never teach the 
existence of a God, much less his attributes. They ought, per- 
haps, to teach it, if men were made of intellect, and intellect 
alone. But man has a heart as well as a head; and his heart is 
made to move, and his head to check and control him ; and when 
men appeal to the head to make him move, their blunder is the 
same as if, when the carriage is to start, they should carefully 
take off the horses and put on the drag. 

Mr. Carlyle has reached a stil] farther step in the road to truth. 
Every man, even in this day, save the fool, believes in a God; 
and believing in a God, he must at least profess to worship him. 
But the real struggle of wilfulness still remains ; and even religion 
strives to emancipate itself from restraint by denying the inter- 
position of man as a divinely-constituted authority between his 
fellow-beings and God. Governments and priesthoods are held to 
be human contrivances, and human only. As human, they may 
be changed at will, suspended, or cashiered; and the individual 
is thus left alone with his Maker; and as his Maker is not visible, 
nor acts with miraculous interpositions, the individual feels no 
restraint, and may indulge himself as he chooses, What says 
Mr. Carlyle ?— 


‘True it is that in these days man can do almost all things, only not 
obey. True, likewise, that whoso cannot obey, cannot be free, still less 
bear rule: he that is the inferior of nothing, can be the superior of 
nothing, the equal of nothing. Nevertheless, believe not that man has 
lost his. faculty of Reverence ; that if it slumber in him, it has gone 
dead. - Painful for man is that same rebellious Independence, when it 
has become inevitable; only in loving companionship with his fellows 
does he feel safe ; only in reverently bowing down before the Higher 
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dees he feel himself exalted. Or what if the character of our 86 troublous 
era lay.eyen in this: that man hed for ever castaway fear, which is the 
lower; but not yet risen into perennial Reverence, which is the higher 
and. highest? Meanwhile, observe with joy, so cunningly has Nature 
quieted it, that whatsoever man ought to obey, he cannot hut obey. 
Before no faintest revelation of the Godlike did he ever stand irreverent ; 
least of all when thé Godlike showed itself revealed in his féllow-man. 
Thus is there a true religious Loyalty for ever rooted in his‘ heart ; nay 
in‘all ages, even in ours, it manifests itself as a more’or less orthodox 
Hero-worship. In which fact—that Hero-worship- exists, has existed, 
and will forever exist universally among mankind, mayest thou discern 
the corner-stone of living rock, whereon al] politics for the remotest time 
may stand: secure.’—Sartor Resarius, p, 259; see also Miscel/anies, 
yol,. iv. p- 277, \ - or s : 

**So all good and: wise men have-felt and spoken. _Man must 
have men to revérence as well as God.. But where are they to be 
found? * As men—as mere mortal, fleshly creatures—men cannot 
be reverenced ; if anything-higher be ‘found in them, it must come 
from: God-—and therefore it-is only as divine, as connected with 
or partaking in the Deity, that man can be worshipped. Homer’s 
tieroes, therefore; and Eastern Priesthoods, and ‘Alexandrian phi- 
tosophers, and Roman ‘emperors, and-Christian saints, and Chris- 
tian monarchs, and heathen poets, all ‘bore the name of the deity 
stamped’ in some form upon them.’ They were ‘godlike,’ or the 
‘sons of gods,” or ‘ divine,’ or ‘ deified,’ or ‘inspired,’ or armed 
with power by the ‘ grace of Ged.’ But here again man’s wilful - 
ness struggles to escape from: the law of obedience. How shall 
he discern the Divine? All that.is divine must be revered, must 
‘be obeyed ; but'what is divine? And it is here that Mr. Car- 
tyle; like the multitude; has gone wrong. Aill talent we know, all 
goodness, all truths, all warmth of heart, strength of self-denial, 
energy of purpose, power of art and of science, come from God. 
‘Fhose men then, it is: supposed, are to be our guides and our 
rulers in whom these gifts are found. 


‘The only title wherein 1, with confidence, trace eternity is that of 
King. Konig (King), anciently Konning, ‘means Kenning (Cunning), 
‘or What is ‘the same thing, Can-ning. Ever must‘the Sovereign of Man- 
kind be fitly entitled King. Well also was it written~by theologians— 
a king rules by divine right. He carries ip him an authority from God, 
or man will never give it him. Can I choose my.own King? I can 
choose my own King Popinjay, and play what farce or tragedy I may 
with him; but he who is to be my Ruler, whose will is to be higher than 
my will, was chosen forme in Heaven. Neither except in such gbedi- 
ence to the Heaven-chosen is Freedom so much as conceivable.’ 
» Most true.and most catholic! It, is the very language which 
‘the Church uses—~the very principle on. which her claims must ae 
array :< LIZLZI OK « or 
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for belief and obedience. But Mr. Carlyle has. made no acknow- 
lédgement of her commission.. He has his saints, and martyrs, 
his’ religion and priests, his worship, and his temples; but they 
are chosen by himself; and whom has he chosen? ‘ Goeéthe— 
Richter—Shakspeare—Burns!!! Goéthe above all! These 
are his heroes and saints! whom he would hold up as models and 
guides—in whom he recognises the divine—out of whom he would 
construct a new world, and purify the old. The Romanist leaves 
our Lord, and chooses his tutelary saint; and his tutelary saint 
becomes at last a stock; or stone, a morsel of rag, or bit of: bone. 
The Puritan leaves his parish priest and catholic Church, and 
follows his own chosen preacher; and in a short time: tinkers 
and cobblers, madmen and fools, seize on the pulpit, and still 
they are followed and obeyed. Mr. Carlyle, too, has chosen 
his idols; and of all) the objects of worship to which a great and 
good man might be inclined, he has probably ehosen the strangest. 
It is a painful but most instructive spectacle. Not that he 
has failed (in most instances, at least) to select minds which the 
‘common language of the world would call great, and the power 
of their faculties almost divine. But that the mere power of 
art, however ‘varied, universal, unsophisticated, and reflective af 
the realities of life, should be the object of a language and an ad- 
miration such as Mr. Carlyle wastes upon Goéthe, to a Christian 
must seem strange. It would almost betoken a diseased mind.* 
Does Mr. Carlyle reflect that man, as man, has little or nothing 
‘which we' can reverence consistently, permanently, infinitely ; and 
consistent, permanent, and infinite must be the love and worship 
which is to fill our hearts? It is only as the minister of God, as 
‘bearing His commission, as acting in His name—not in the 
name or character of man—not for any qualities which man could 
call: his own, that heroes—the greatest:and best of heroes—can 
‘be, in Mr. Carlyle’s language, worshipped. How, then, is this 
commission to be proved? By the possession of talent, affec- 
tion, power of mind? But who is to judge of these? Who 
can appreciate them but the good and the wise? Who can 
even discern them but the few? Who can retain in them such 
uniform superiority that the sceptre shall not pass from hand.to 
hand each hour, and vacillate with every change of caprice in the 
worshipper, or of intellect in the idol?. And are these really di- 
vine? ivine in one sense they must be, for all things come from 
God. But God’s works are some of them capable, by His per- 
mission, of being turned against’ Himself, and made the instru- 
ment of evil. The power of a tyrant is divine in one sense. Is 
it therefore to be worshipped? The cleverness of Voltaire was in 
* See Miscellanies, Vol. iii. p. 195.” sf 
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one way the gift of God. Was Voltaire, therefore, a hero? The 
very spirits of evil—if Mr. Carlyle believes in such—at any rate 
the plague, and tempest, and famine, the withering blast that 
kills the bodies of nations, and the withering scépticism that 
destroys their souls—the so-called civilization which has peopléd 
England with a population of Socialists and Chartists—the arts 
which pander to the lowest ions of the lowest brutes that 
walk in the shape of men—the legislative fanaticism of years, 
which has converted Ireland, unhappy Ireland! into a pest- 
house of starvation—all these bear upon them some stamps of 
a. divine origin, just as the highest faculties of our nature. 
They exist in the creation and by the permission of an Almighty 
God; and are they, therefore, to be reverenced as his work 
and his ministers? This must be so—unless some other dis- 
tinction can be. drawn than mere power, or tle recognition of 
them by man as something greatér than himself. No! Be 
assured God has not left us to judge what.is really divine—to 
discern His true ministers, His authentic commission by the light 
of our own blind eyes and our own, corrupted hearts, He has 
given other signs by which to know them—signs which neither the 
ignorant can mistake, nor the immoral confound, nor the child fail 
todiscern. In all His dealings with man God has remembered 
that if man be a spirit, he has also a body; afd his body at the 
beginning of life, and to the very end of life, except where it has 
been subdued and killed by discipline and self-denial, is the ruler 
of his existence. Through the body, therefore, and the senses— 
through outward, visible signs—through historical testimony to 
facts which men ‘ have seen and heard ’—not either through our 
conscience or our understanding, does God address to us his 

will. Thus miracles designated our Lord—thus voices and ap- 

pearances were coupled with the descent of the Holy Spirit— 
thus a visible Church was established with palpable symbols for 
its sacraments, ordained ritual for its service, appointed places 

for its worship—thus the Apostles were sent out to declare, not 

what they thought right or good, but what they had seen and 

heard—thus an external commission is claimed for their suc- 

cessors ; and upon that external commission, proved as we sliould 

prove any other matter of fact, by the evidence of the senses, 

the Catholic Church does rest her divine authority. Here is the 
great stumbling-block on which Mr. Carlyle, like all rationalists, 
-has stumbled and fallen, He has misunderstood the value of 
forms—las misinterpreted the dealings of God with man—has 
thisconceived the nature itself of man—and with all bis eloquent 

defence of faith and devotion, and his zeal for taking man’s heart 
and thought out of himself and fixing it on another Being, and 
‘ i that 
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that. being God—he has all the time been indulging his own self- 
will—worshipping only what he chose to worship—bowing down 
before an sant which he created himself—and, precisely like the 
nation at large, professing to give himself up to be governed by 
another, only reserving to himself the privilege of governing his 
goyernor,.. 

And what is to be the issue? First, that his idol will fail him: 
Man after man, whether mighty poet, or deep philosopher, or other 
deified mortal, will turn out to be a ernie | at last—a ‘ sham,” 
an ‘impostor ’ in some way or another, when weak human nature 
sinks beneath some trial, or the worshipper’s own heart loses its 
inclination to worship ; and though the divine still remain in the 
world, it will appear no longer in the person of man. And then, as 
Mr. Carlyle himself has warned us again and again, society will fall 
to pieces ; and the social affections of the individual will perish like- 
wise. Love to home, and country, and Church, reverence to priésts, 
loyalty to Kings, all must die away; and the man who can see 
in man nothing but ‘a sham and a lie,’ and who still would have 
an object for worship, will find himself alone with God. 

And what notion will he form of God? We do not ask what 
day-dream of a luxurious fancy may float before him when he 
first. opens his eyes, before the world has seared his heart and 
blighted his hopes. 


* Thus encircled: by the mystery of existence, under the deep heavenly 
firmament, waited on by the four golden seasons, with their vicissitudes 
of contribution (for even grim winter brought its skaiting-matches and 
shooting-matches, its snow-storms, and Christmas carols), did the 
child sit and learn. ‘These things were the alphabet whereby in after- 
times he was to syllable and partly read the grarid volume of the world. 
What matters it whether such alphabet be in large gilt letters, or in 
small ungilt ‘ones, so you have an eye ‘to'read it? For him, eager 
to learn, the very act of looking thereon was a blessedness that gilded 
all. His existence was a bright soft element of joy, out of which, as 
in Prospero’s island, wonder after;wonder bodied nself forth to teach 
by charming.’—Sartor Resart., p. 101. ' 


Mr. Carlyle knows full well that this dreaming is a dreaming, 
and cannot last. 


* Nevertheless I were but a vain dreamer to'say, that even then my 
felicity was perfect. I had, once for all, come down from heaven into 
the earth. Among the rainbow-colours that glowed on my horizon, 
even in childhood, a dark ring of care, as yet no thicker than a thread, 
and often quite overshone ; yet always it re-appeared, nay, ever waxing 
broader and broader, till in after-years it almost overshadowed my whole 
canopy, and threatened to engulph me in final night. _ It was the ring 
of Necessity, whereby we are all begirt. Happy he for whom a ki 
heavenly sun brightens it into a ring of duty, and plays — hi 
. utifu 
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beautiful prismatic diffractions ; yet evér, as basis’ and as bourne’ for 
our whole being, it is there.’—Jb. p. 101. 

It. is there, and the. youngest child can see it; and to the 
stoutest, boldest heart it is full of misgivings and alarm ; and no 
eye was ever turned up to it without a question rising in the 
heart, upon the deepest and most awful problem of our existence, 
—the origin of evil. And with that unsettled in our mind, what 
hecomes of our notion of God? Add to it, what sooner or later 
must befal us all, sickness, sorrow, broken hopes, blighted affec- 
tions, betrayed friendships, dissevered loves—and, once more, Mr. 
Carlyle shall tell us what is the issue :— 


* But for me, so strangely unprosperous had I been, the next result 
of my workings amounted as yet simply to nothing. How then could 
I believe in my strength, when there was as yet no mirror to-see it in? 
Ever did this agitating, yet, as I now perceive, quite frivolous question, 
remain to me insoluble, Hast thou a certain faculty, a certain worth, 
such even as the most have not? or art thou the completest dullard of 
these modern times? Alas, the fearful unbelief is unbeliefin yourself! and 
how could I believe? Had not my first, last faith in myself, when 
even to me the heavens seemed laid open, and I dared to love, been all 
too cruelly belied? The speculative mystery of life grew ever more 
mysterious to me: neither in the practical mystery had I made the 
slightest progress, but been everywhere buffeted, foiled, and contemptu- 
ously cast out. A feeble unit in the middle of a threatening infinitude, 
I seemed to have nothing given me but eyes, whereby to discern my 
own wretchedness. Invisible, yet impenetrable walls, as of enchant- 
ment, divided me from all living: was there in the wide world any true 
bosom I could press trustfully to mine? O heaven! no, there was 
none. I kept a lock upon. my lips: why should I speak much with 
that shifting variety of so-called friends, in whose withered, vain, and 
too hungry souls friendship was but an incredible tradition? In such 
cases your resource is to talk little, and that little mostly from the news- 
papers. Now, when I look back, it was a strange isolation I then lived 
in, The men and women round me, even speaking to me, were but 
figures. I had practically forgotten that they were alive, that they were 
not merely automatic. In midst of their crowded streets and assem- 
blages I walked solitary, and (except as it was my own heart, not 
another’s that I kept devouring) savage also, as the tiger in his jungle. 
Some comfort it would have been, could 1, like a Faust, have fancied 
™m tempted and torniented of the Devil ; for a-hell, as I imagine, 

t life, though only diabolic life, were more frightful; but in our 
age of es a Ar disbelief, the very Devil has been pulled down ; 
you cannot so much as believe in a Devil. To me the universe was all 
void of life, or purpose, of volition, even of hostility: it was one huge, 
dead, immeasurable steam-engine, rolling on, in its dead indifference, 
yi) rg me limb from limb. O the vast, g , Solitary Golgotha and 
mill of death! Why was the living banished thither companionless, 
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conscious? Why, if’ there is no Devil; nay, unless the Devil is your 
God ?—Ib.p.110. 

God only knows how many miserable beings have sunk into 
this state of mind; but it is frightfully common. It requires no 
éverwhelming calamities to bring it on. The peasant’ at. his 
plough, and the workman at his loom, without any deep philo- 
Sophy, with nothing but the sense of suffering within him, and in- 
ability to escape from it, are as much exposed to it as the German 
rationalist or the French profligate. And how are they to escape? 
—We entreat attention to the answer. First, says Mr. Carlyle, 
‘renounce all hope !’ Say to the ‘ haggard spectres of fear; I eare 
not for you; ye, too, are all shadows anda lie.’ ‘ Rest in that centre 
of indifference, and accomplish the ‘ first preliminary moral act, 
annihilation of self.’ (Sart. Resart., p. 191.) Itisa bold precept. 
Is itnew? Has Mr. Carlyle never heard of a body of men, 
who, for 1800 years, have been preaching this annihilation of 
self; this indifference to the world ; this renunciation of its plea 
sures and its pains, asidle vanities ; who have not waited to preach 
this to the jaded, haggard, wretched, heart-broken worldling, 
but have declared these truths to the child on its mother’s lap, 
that it might never fall into that depth of misery, by ceasing to 
remember them? If Mr. Carlyle would have these doctrines 
impressed upon an unbelieving age, how will he accomplish it? 
Will his books. be enough? Will his own voice fill the land ? 
No! he must form a society. But will the members of it live for 
ever? No! he must perpetuate it. By what means? By a 
commission from himself and his successors. He must form a 
church. But his church is- human, and will err; and the 
preachers will cease to practise what they preach, and their 
‘system, sooner or later, will become ‘a sham anda hie.” Shall 
‘they then cease to preach, and the truths be lost, and the truths 
themselves be held a lie, because the voices that utter them have 
no hearts to speak from? No! Mr. Carlyle will-say, let them 
preach on still, until a new heart can be put into them, and once 
more they become true also, even as their words are true. 

But the precept is still hard; and to love nothing, hate no- 
thing, and fear nothing, is but a cold barren temper from which 
to form a hero and a saint, ‘Mr. Carlyle goes farther. -‘ Learn,’ 
che says, ‘ to look upon nature as God, or as the living garment of 
God.’ ‘O heavens! is it; in very deed, He then that ever 
speaks through thee; that lives and loves in thee; that lives and 
loves in me?” . : 

* Oh, could J (with the time-annihilating hat) transport thee direct 
from the beginning to the ending, how were thy eyesight unsealed, and 
‘thy heart set flowing in the light sea of celestial wonder ! bashes 
dé thou 
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thou that this fair universe, were it in the meanest: province theréof, is 
in very deed the star-domed city of God; that throngh every. star, 
through every grass-blade, and most through every living soul, the 
glory of a present God still beams. But Nature, which is the time- 
vesture of ea and reveals him to the wise, hides him from the foolish,’ 
—Ib. p. 274. een ie, ' 


_ All that we see, and. feel, hear, and do, are but,.pheno- 
mena, appearances of God. In the language of the old heathen 
poet— F 
* Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quodeunque movetur.’ 

*So has it been from the beginning, so will it be tothe end. Gene- 
ration after generation. takes to itself the form of a body, and forth 
issuing from Cimmerian night on heaven’s missions aprEaRs. What 
force and fire is in each he expends; one grinding! in the mill of in- 
dustry ; one, hunter-like, climbing the giddy Alpine heights of science ; 
one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of strife, in war with his fellow : 
and then the heaven-sent is recalled ; his earthly vesture falls away, and 
soon even to sense becomes a vanished shadow. Thus like some wild- 
flaming, wild-thundering train of heaven’s artillery, does this mysterious 
mankind thunder and flame, in long-drawn, quick-succeeding grandeur, 
through the unknown deep. Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing 
spirit-host; we emerge from the’ inane ; haste stormfully across the 
astonished earth ; then plunge again into the inane. Earth’s mountains 
are levelled, and her seas filled up, in our passage. Can the earth, 
which is but dead and a vision, resist spirits which have reality, and 
are alive?’ On the hardest adamant some foot-print of us is stamped 
in ; the last rear of the host will read traces of the earliest van. But 
whence? O heaven, whither? Sense knows not; faith knows not; 
that it is through mystery to mystery, from God and to God.’— 


Once more, we ask Mr. Carlyle, has he never heard of a society 
of men who take the child from its cradle, and rear it up in this 
faith of ‘one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible,’ ‘in whom we live 
and move and haye, our being;’ who breathed into man the 
breath of life, and called him forth out of nothing, and placed 
him here upon the earth, each to do a work and fulfil a mis- 
sion, and from thence gathers them back in his own good time— 
through mystery to mystery; but a mystery which God has made 
known, and not left usin dreary, desperate, or reckless blindness, 
as the unhappy Pantheist would leave us? 

. Such, then, is the Pantheistic system—but what is the ground 
of it? Faith, mere faith—not reason. Again and. again Mr. 
Carlyle enjoins his system n faith. But if the Pantheist 
would believe the divinity tN ature upon faith, so does the 
Church believe the divinity of our Lord upon faith ; and if the 
vils . Pantheist 
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Pantheist: would: prove his faith by teasoiing from the analogy of 
experience, that a creation implies 4 creator, and a wonderfal 
creation a wonderful creator, so the Church will argue in behalf 
of her creed. But Mr, Carlyle has declared that, to fill up the 
wants of man, human nature itself must be deified, must be made 
venerable, and worshipped. And he is right; for man was made 
to'worship man ; to have his saints and herdes among his fellow 
men: but when tothe same faith, and upon the same évidence, 
there is offered on one side a deified fabric of matter, and on the 
other a deified human being, which is he bound to accept? 

But unhappily this is not the whole. ‘How will Mr. Carlyle 
satisfy himself that this universe—this all—this Nature in all 
its parts and workings, came from or brings us back to'one God? 
And here let us: beware of a distinction. The Pantheist has suf- 
ferings, indeed; he witnesses pain, is a prey to decay; but these 
manfully, and not unwisely, he can still reconcile with the supre- 
macy of God ; and he is right :— 

* There is in man a Higher than love of happiness: he;can do. with- 
out happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness! Was it not. to 
preach forth this same Higher that sages and martyrs, the peet and the 
priest, have spoken and suffered; bearing testimony, through life and 
through death, of the godlike that is in man, and how in the godlike 
only has he strength and freedom? Which God-inspired doctrine art 
thou too honoured to be taught, O heavens! and broken with mani- 
fold, merciful afflictions, even till thou become contrite and learn it? 
O thank thy destiny for these! thankfully bear what yet remain; thou 
hadst need of them; the self in thee needed to be annihilated. By be- 
niguant fever-paroxysms is life rooting out the deep-seated chronic 
diseases, and triumphs over death. On the roaring billows of time thou 
art not engulphed, but borne aloft into the azure of eternity. Love.not 
pleasure: love God. This is the everlasting yea, wherein all contra- 
diction is solved; wherein whoso walks and works it is well with him.’ 
— Ib. p..198. 

True! most:true! There is no contradiction between the 
mere suffering of the creature and the omnipotence and love of 
the Creator. To suffer is itself divine. To bear voluntarily and 
nobly pain and hunger, and sickness and sorrow, and all the ills 
of life, and to close these with a death upon the cross: in all this 
a deep and noble philosophy sees nothing but a higher manifes- 
tation of a divine power. We honour Mr. Carlyle for his clear 
enunciation of this great truth, that pleasure is not happiness or 
the good, and pain is not misery or the evtl ; and because we have 
so’ much.cause to honour him for what he has seen,’ we lament 
the more over that which he has not seen. 

‘He has overlooked moral evil. It is not pain which causes 
the Dualism of the universe—which makes Pantheism false, 
equshelilus which 
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which creates the fearful doubt ds to the existence of an author 
of Evil as well as of an author of Good, and thus. plunges man in 
darkness and despair. For pain we can bear, acquiesce in, live 
with; honour, love, draw strength from it, and goodness, and light, 
and life, and love. J¢ ts sin-—it is the something within us which 
rebels against God—which we despise, hate, loathe, would will- 
ingly extirpate, and which yet defies our efforts, rises vigor~ 
ous against every attempt to crush it; blinds, misleads, insults, 
and ‘triumphs over us; and which, as we despise, and hate, and 
persecute it ourselves, so we feel, and must feel, is despised, and 
hated, and ted by God. This, we intreat Mr, Carlyle to 
remember, is the problem which Pantheism must solve; and we 
tell him that with Pantheism he cannot solve it, He may sear his 
own conscience, cloak over his own faults, absorb himself in 
study; shut out by specious, and what he thinks benevolent, apo- 
logies, the view of crime in others; excuse sin by fatality ; lose 
sight of it in prospective good ; eall it part of the system of Nature, 
one of its organic changes, a necessary convalsion; but the ques- 
tion is still to be asked—do we hate and punish sin, and will God 
hate and punish it also? Can we tear out of our hearts our notions 
of right and wrong, and moral retribution? Even if they could be 
torn out, and men could learn to deny them, what would become 
of society? If sin, therefore, exist, whence did it come ? 

To ail this Mr. Carlyle gives no answer; but until he has 
answered it, Pantheismis a dream. It is as much ‘a sham and a 
lie,’ as if, in describing the heavens, astronomy spoke of the earth 
revolving on its axis, but left out or denied its movement round the 
sun, It is false in one of the worst forms of falsities, that it leaves 
out one part of the truth, without which the other part can only 
become sheer error. It is to describe a battle without making 
mention of an enemy—to talk of cures without knowing the dis- 
ease—to steer a vessel, forgetting the contrary wind. The moral 
sense is the negation of pantheism ; and of this moral sense, we 
confess, we see little or no trace in Mr. Carlyle. It is merged, 
as in the present day it is merged so often, in a lax, boastful, sen- 
timental benevolence, or in hysterical exaggerations of horrors, 
unlike—O ! how unlike, that steady, quiet, but for its very quiet- 
ness the more awful hatred with which a good man, and God 
himself pursues and punishes vice, without mdulgence or com- 
pe except where there is hope of reclaiming the vicious. It 

s this real apathy which we condemn most strongly, through 
Mr. Carlyle’s' whole ‘ French Revolution.’ We can tolerate 
his perception of goodness—of some spark of goodness—even in 
a Robespierre, a Danton, and a Marat; for no man is utterly 
depraved ; and they had their misguided affections, and miscal- 
bed culating 
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etlating reasonings, which, had they been rigtitly directed, might 
have been turfied ‘to virtues. But Mr. Carlyle has well intimated 
that virtue is obedience to law; and vice is disobedience, And it 
was this essential vice, the entire neglect of law—the blind, enthu- 
siastic indulgence of each man’s own fancy and inclination—which 
constituted the teal. wickedness of the French Revolution :—it 
began in conceited speculations on the ofigin of society, and 
ended in wholesale massacres;—and here is the lesson which 
should be taught by him who would describe rightly the French 
Revolution—that the warmest benevolence, intentions of the ver 
best end, even sacrifices of pleasure are in themselves vicious, an 
may lead to horrible crimes, when not placed under the control of 
positive, external, Divine, Law, On all this Mr. Carlyle has been 
silent. He has treated the French Revolution, according’ to his 
own metaphor, as the outbreak of a volcano, as a necessary result 
of certain combinations of circumstances, like the conjunction of 
certain gases with certain metals, ending in a natural explosion ; 
and in so doing, not only is his historical view miserably defective, 
but his morality is erroneous and yee There is an ab- 
sence in all his moral reasonings of the two principal elements 
of our moral nature, a sense of shame, and a sense of indignation 
at sin, If we might use the two Greek words, which will bring 
the remark home to those who are acquainted with the Greek 
‘philosophy, he has little A7dws and na Néiveois. He speculates, 
observes, deals with the world as a spectator, sees everything 
through the medium of a theory, and being relieved from the 
restraint of positive revelation, feels at liberty to indulge his own 
benevolent hopes, that all things, even moral guilt, will end in 
good, however they may seem at first to wear an aspect of evil. 
But this shame and this indignation constitute repentance, and 
repentance is the temper of mind to which Christianity is ad- 
dressed. Christianity, therefore, Mr. Carlyle cannot understand. 
But let us proceed. 

The effect, he says, of this pantheistic belief, opposed as it is in 
reality to the existence of moral evil, is to produce patience, bene- 
volence, and energetic conformity to the realities of life as a pri- 
mary duty :— 


* With other eyes, too, could I now look upon my fellow-man; with 
an infinite love, an infinite pity. Poor, wandering, wayward man! Art 
thou not tried, and beaten with stripes,even as] am? Even whether 
thou bear the royal mantle or the beggar’s gabardine, art thou not so 
weary, 80 heavy-laden ; and thy bed of rest is but a grave? O my 
brother! my brother! why cannot I shelter thee in my bosom, and wipe 
away all tears from thy eyes? Truly the din of many-voiced life, which 
in this solitude, with the. mind’s organ; I could hear, was no longer a 
Siok maddening 
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maddening discord, but a melting one : like inarticulate eries and. sob- 
bings of a,dumb creature, which in the ear of Heaven are prayers. The 
poor earth, with her poor joys, wes now my needy mother, not my cruel 
step-dame; man with his so mad wants, and so mean endeavours, had 
become the dearer to me; and even for his sufferings and his sins I now 
first named him brother. Thus. was I standing in the porch of that 
“sanctuary of sorrow ;” by strange, steep ways had I too been guided 
thither; and ere long its sacred gates would open, ‘and the “ divine 
depth of sorrow” lie disclosed to me.’—Sartor Resartus: 

Sentimentalities like these are always suspicious, But not- 
withstanding his German taste, Mr. Carlyle has an honest and 
a kindly heart; and, translated into duller English, his mean- 
ing seems to be, that man is placed upon earth with a wild, tur- 
bulent, extravagant imagination, which it is his duty to confine 
within the limits of reality—not to desire more than is within 
his reach—not to fancy what does not exist—not to attempt 
what is impossible. He is surrounded by stern laws and facts, 
as a prisoner is surrounded by the walls of his dungeon ; 
so long as he keeps within them he is safe and wise; when he 
would violently break through them, they break his scull. And 
this effort to conform to external realities must be painful—pain- 
ful in itself—painful from'the chastenings and inflictions which 
Nature sends upon us to warn and reduce us within bounds, and 
to make us sacrifice our own self-love to her commands. ‘There- 
fore the life of man must be a life of sorrow ; and that man jis the 
best and wisest man who can best bring himself to acquiesce in 
such a state of self-denial, of constant duty, and of unwearied 
patience. For this reason it appears that Mr. Carlyle ‘honours 
Christianity. Christianity is ‘ the religion of sorrow,’ full of self- 
sacrifice, full of submission, full at first of pain. 

Now few things in his writings are more pregnant with deep 
truths ; and upon these truths he would build his precepts of 
pity and sympathy for all mankind, and form men into a new 
brotherhood, ‘ with a new command, that they should love one 
another.’ It is to be the corner-stone of the new religion, which, 
with new priests, and new temples, and a new ritual, if indeed we 
may trust to hints and intimations, he hopes to establish in the 
world, to fill up the void of the human heart, to restore the spirit 
of faith and reverence, and to occupy as a new revelation the place 
of that ‘Temple opened some eighteen centuries ago, which now 
‘ lies in ruins, overgrown with jungle, the habitation of doleful 
‘ creatures.’. . . . © Nevertheless venture forward; in a low crypt, 
‘ arched out of falling fragments, thou findest the altar still there, 
‘ and its sacred Jamip perennially burning.* Goéthe has'already 


* Sartor Resartus, p. 198. 
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led the way in Germany, and, following his bright example, 
Mr. Carlyle hopes to accomplish'a similar work in England: 
It is painful to find such wild wanderings'in a mind naturally 
strong and good, Set aside the difficulties of moral evil, which 
without a Saviour, and an atonement, and a Sanctifying Spirit, 
cannot be overcome—ask Mr, Carlyle himself how he will teach 
the poor, ignorant, impatient sufferer, who has never sounded the 
depths of the human heart, never studied German metaphysics— 
who knows nothing but that he isin pain and agony, and that 
pain and: agony are to him the symbols of an enemy only—how 
will he teach him to acquiesce;in this worship of sorrow?) How 
will he prove that goodness can be the author of pain, or bring 
that rebellious flesh to bow down before the rod? Let Mr. Car- 
lyle beware how he speaks of ‘shams and lies,’ and ‘ cast-iron 
preachers,’ and ‘antiquated myths.’ The first word of the 
unhappy sufferer to his pantheistic priest will be ‘liar!’ No ‘au- 
tomatic machine’ will be more powerless over the heart than such 
a doctrine. No-years will be wanted to ‘antiquate such a fable.’ 
It will drop the instant it is born, an unformed, lifeless, squalid 
lump of putrid metaphysics, and’ men will trample it under foot. 
But Mr. Carlyle must. know some good clergyman (good clergy- 
men may be found in London even .in the nineteenth century), 
and he must have scenes of sickness ans sorrow close at hand. 
Will he ask,. or rather will he go and witness, the effect of the 
ministration of such a clergyman in such a scene, with the same 
sufferer crying for relief, and the same lesson of patience to be 
inculcated? Let. Mr. Carlyle listen to the questions which the 
human heart in misery must pour forth. ‘How do I know that 
these inflictions are in love? Has God himself ever declared ‘it, 
or is it a mere fancy of yourown? Cana you promise me happi- 
ness. beyond this. life? Can you give me strength to bear my 
infliction? Can:.you impart to me even now any great and cer- 
tain good, in the. light of -which even pain will seem as nothing? 
Above all,:has. He who placed me here ever suffered the like 
himself? Answer me these questions, and then I will be patient 
——not only patient, but happy.’ Can Mr. Carlyle answer them ? 
And Mr. Carlyle would preach love—love founded on com- 
passion—love even to the sinful, Does Mr. Carlyle know what 
love is—or, after all, is his fervent benevolence nothing more 
than the overflowing of a tremulous, unmanageable sensibility ? 
Are the miserable only to be loved? Can we love that which 
we hate? Can a man be virtuous without hating sin, and 
therefore can he love that which is sinful? Is there a human 
being in whom, when thoroughly known, there is not something 
which we cannot loye because it is sinful? But they are all the 
creatures 
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creatures of God-—or rather, we fear, it must be said, if. Mr. 
Carlyle’s own thoughts are to be translated, ‘portions of God,’ 
and therefore we must love them. But if ions, then they 
cannot do anything opposed to the will of . If 90, even their 
sins are assignable to God. And if so-—— Will Mr. Carlyle 
reflect whither he is drawing, whither he must draw, and into 
what gulf he must fall, when he has once closed his eyes upon the 
fact, that there is in human nature something which did not come 
from God—something: which God hates, and which he bids us 
expiate and extirpate by the means which he has proclaimed 
through his Church? Whence it came we need notask. It is 
here, and we cannot deny it. 
- Yet love and compassion even for the sinful, and brother: 
hood, and sympathy, are good words; and holy things. And shall 
we tell Mr. Carlyle how he may secure them, ‘and still retain 
much, very much, even of his own language? What is a lie and 
an impossibility in Pantheism becomes a truth and the work 
of every day in Christianity. Let him ask for a Society em: 
powered ‘by adequate credentials to communicate to all mankind 
who will receive it, a-portion, in a real, true, literal sense, of the 
Divine Spirit, making them, in-no figure of speech, one with God, 
and God in them—let that. divine nature dwell even’ in the form 
of sinful man, covering and.wrapping over all the corruptions and 
failures of their mortal nature with a goodness not their own—let 
perfect sympathy and perfect love for this vast fraternity, and kind- 
ness for all mankind be laid upon us all_as alaw by One who has 
purchased for us inestimable blessings by his own inestimable suf- 
ferings—teach men that all within the pale of this great Society are 
indeed parts and members of Him to whom we owe not only a life 
which may:seem a burden, but the greatest of imaginable bless- 
ings; and at the same time leave to its free course the hatred of 
nature against irrecoverable sin, and hardened blasphemers—Do 
this,.and Mr. Carlyle may yet learn the only way to make: men 
live together as a brotherhood, and to extirpate coldness and selfish- 
ness and hard-heartedness from this faithless and. mechanical 
generation. ast , 
-/ In the. same school he might learn the answer to another 
problem, in which his honest, earnest, deep-thinking. mind has 
involved him :— bls: 


_ * May we not say, however, that the hour of spiritual enfranchisement 
is even this: when your ideal world, wherein the whole man has been 
dimly struggling, and inexpressibly languishing to work, becomes re- 
vealed, and thrown open, and ‘you can discover with amazement enough, 
like the Lothario- in Wilhelm’ Meister, that your “ America is here or 
nowhere?” ‘The situation: that has not its duty, its ideal, was never yet 
evtase i occupied 
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occupied by man. | Yes, here, in this poor, miserable, hampered, des- 
pieable actual, wherein thou even now standest, here or nowhere is thy 
ideal : work it out therefrom ; and working, believe, live, be free. Fool! 
the ideal is in thyself; the impediment, too, is in thyself; thy condition 
is but the, stuff thou art to shape that same ideal out.of: what matters 
whether such stuff be of this sort or that, so the form thou give it be 
heroic, be poetic? O thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the actual, 
and criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom wherein to rule and create, 
know this of a truth? the thing thou séekest is already with thee, “here 
or nowhere,”’ couldst thou only see !’—Jb. p. 202. 


Here again, we fear, Mr, Carlyle requires to. be translated, 
But if he means, as was said before, that man is, placed: in the 
midst of an external nature, surrounded by a power greater than 
himself, which presses on him on all .sides, and which he cannot 
master, any more than he can suspend the law of gravitation, or 
change the courses of the planets ; and. that in the moral world 
as in the physical, and in the intellectual as in the moral, there 
are still alike external Jaws, and external powers—rights and 
wrongs, independent of the vacillations of his conscience—truths, 
which remain firm and immutable, though the multitudes pro- 
nounce them falsehoods: if he means that the heart and mind of 
man are capable of being moulded into conformity with this ex- 
ternal power,. as the metal of a statue may. be made to run into 
a mould ; and that when the mind and heart do take this shape, 
and adapt themselves to these circumstances, by an energy of their 
own, bowing and bending down the extravagances of their. move- 
ments to these external laws,—then man issues forth in an image 
of truth, and right; and power, and freedom, and goodness, and 
then alone—if this be Mr. Carlyle’s theory, it is one which we 
hail with joy, as a re-appearance, on English ground, of the 
noblest wisdom of the ancients, and a confession from the mouth 
of a philosopher, that the highest of all- philosophies is the 
Christianity of the Church, In ‘this sense, Art, indeed, is the 
noblest of workings, and the: highest of duties is to create or pro- 
duce a man such as his Creator would wish him to: be; and it is 
a task imposed upon us all, in the inmost recesses of our heart. 
Day by day, touch after touch, line. upon line, each of us in 
darkness and silence is. moulding the image of our soul,— dya- 
mhartouey eixova. And he is the greatest artist, the noblest poet, 
who works most steadfastly, most earnestly, with his eye fixed 
most intently on the model which is placed before him by the hand 
of God. But in seeing this great truth, has Mr. Carlyle seen the 
whole truth?’ His great artistis Goéthe. Goéthe is his philosopher, 
his poet, his idol; and those whom he ranks with him are poets 
in the vulgar sense and language,-—creators of scenes and cha- 
Od racters, 
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racters, good only as resembling what he calls the realities of life. 
We cannot believe that in Mr. Carlyle’s various readings he has 
omitted Plato; and yet Plato would have taught him to distin- 
guish between the art which moulds the soul, the patient, self- 
denying, watchful, thoughtful devotion of duty, by which the 
humblest peasant, with the aid of a higher power, may create 
within himself a saint anda hero—and the art which only copies 
such creations in words, or colours, or marble, or brass, and 
throws them before the world—possible, and too often certain to 
be mere phantasms, having no body of corresponding truth in 
real existerices, and no connexion with a spirit of truth in the 
heart of their creator. How often is the greatest of such poets 
almost the worst of men ! 

But Mr. Carlyle’s error lies still deeper. If ‘the real, the 
actual, the true,’ be indeed the object of his worship, and the law 
of his activity; if it be the only true wisdom and goodness to 
throw aside all ‘lies and quackery’ (and surely so it is), let him 
tell us what is the true—where are we to find his realities? He 
is struggling, struggling manfully, against the Sophistry of the 
day, which denies all truths: but what is his Truth? Is he not, 
after all, a Sophist in disguise ? 

One kind of truth, indeed, he does recognise, namely, the cor- 
respondence of man’s words, and acts, and symbols with his inward 
thoughts. Of one kind of lie he speaks most strongly, namely, 
a discordance between these same things. But are these the only 
truth, and only lie? If a bad man had honesty enough to lay bare 
all his thoughts ; if the profligate threw aside his shame; if the 
moment we ceased to act up to the principles we profess, and lost 
the spirit from which the forms we use first emanated, and which 
they were intended to preserve, that moment we threw those forms 
away, and every pulse and fibre of the human heart were stripped 
ofits disguise,—would this be the truth for which Mr. Carlyle 
sighs? Alas, he knows little of human nature, who could dream of 
living in a world such as would then surround us! God himself 
has hidden the soul beneath a covering of flesh, that we may not 
behold it naked in the deformity of its imperfect nature, and be 
shocked by it, or tempted to imitate it, or be hardened in our own 
evil by the universality of evil around us. And be assured all is 
not hypocrisy, in which actions do not correspond with words. 
How many miserable men are there who believe—believe most 
deeply, most earnestly—who would and do pray to be made the 
‘means of conveying truth and goodness to others,—who in sincerity 
and honesty of heart would try at least so far to do the will of 
God,—and who can command their lips and outward members, 
though as yet they cannot command their hearts,—and who are 
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to be pitied, chastised, even condemned, but not condemned as 
wholly liars, like those whose hypocrisy is selfish. If.no.men 
could speak of truth or honour, virtue or holiness, externally, but 
those who are’ holy within, where should we find human beings to 
stand on’every hill, in every church, day and night, through the 
world, throwing up the beacon-light of truth, and passing it on 
from’ generation to generation ? Tet us distinguish between the 
messenger and the message, and guard and keep the message, 
even where the messenger is not worthy to transmit it. For 
there is another kind of truth—the only real truth—which Mr, 
Carlyle himself must acknowledge. If truth be the conformity of 
acts and words to a certain standard, there is a standard, not only, 
in the mind of man, but in a world external to man. There are 
realities wholly independent of our fancies and opinions. The, 
laws of nature are truths, whatever be our conceptions of them; 
the laws’ of morals are immutable, however corrupt may be our 
conscience: the eternal attributes of God continue the same, 
though our rationalising theology vacillates and wanders. , Ascer- 
tain these, and you lave the foundation, the only foundation, for 
truth: bring your thoughts, and words, and actions to correspond 
with these, and you have obtained reality, and cast away ‘shams 
and lies.’ Thus physical science would test our conceptions of the 
phenomena of matter by the experience of general laws: thus 
ethical science would lay deep the distinctions of right and wrong, 
not in the varying emotions of our own moral sentiments, but in 
an outward objective standard of God’s moral nature: thus. the 
Catholic Church would establish a criterion of revealed truth, not 
in ‘the fallible judgment of human interpretation, but in the 
positive, external, historical declaration of men who have heard 
and seen the facts of a revelation. 

But how are we to obtain a knowledge of this standard? 
Mr. Carlyle will be the first to acknowledge that the whole 
universe around us, physical, intellectual, and moral, is the 
creation of one Creator. He goes still farther: he calls it the 
‘form,’ ‘the symbol,’ ‘ the vestment,’ ‘the outward exhibition,’ to 
fleshly eyes, of that invisible Spirit; and he is right: and without 
forms and outward vestments that Spirit cannot be made known 
to us... And those forms are in themselves valueless; they are 
‘ shams and lies,’ except so far as they represent faithfully the 
internal attributes of Him from whom all creation flowed, and to 
whom it must return. And the question between the Pantheist 
and the Christian, setting aside the fact of a revelation, is simply 
this: how are we to read the knowledge of God ; how are we to 
learn his real nature, his true will, from which creation proceeded, 
according to which it was shaped, and to which we must conform 
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our thoughts, and words, and works, and actions, if we would 
attain truth, and goodness, and happiness ?—It must be, says the 
Pantheist, from outward forms—from the volume of Nature :— 

* And truly a volume of Nature it is, whose author and writer is God. 
To read it! Dost thou, does man, so much as well know the alphabet 
thereof? With its words, sentences, and grand descriptive pages, 
poetical and philosophical, spread out through solar systems, and thou- 
sands of years, we shall not try thee. It is a volume written in ce- 
lestial hieroglyphics, in the true sacred writing, of which even prophets 
are happy that they can read here a line and there a line. As for your 
institutes and academies of science, they strive bravely, and from amid 
the thick-crowded, inextricably intertwisted hieroglyphic writings, pick 
out, by dexterous combination, some letters in the vulgar character, 
and therefrom put together this, and the other economic recipes of high 
avail in practice.’—Sartor Resartus, p. 26. 

Mr. Carlyle is right. The book of natureisa volume of ‘ thick- 
crowded, inextricably intertwisted hieroglyphic writing ;’ and all 
the efforts of science have done, and can do, little more than pick 
out a few of its commonest and most obvious meanings. But, if 
these are the only forms supplied us by the Creator of the world, 
through which to learn His nature—that nature, without a know- 
ledge of which there can be no truth and no goodness—what is to 
become of man? It is not so with that human spirit, of which 
directly we see as little as we see of God himself, the knowledge 
of which is as essential to our moral duties and affections as the 
knowledge of God is to our religion, and the nature of which we alike 
learn through forms and symbols. Man’s spirit has not only the 
form or vestment of a body, through which to make itself visible— 
as the material creation renders visible to us the Deity—but it has 
also recorded acts, writings, and deeds ; and the acts of a man are 
a still clearer intimation of his character than his physiognomy. 
But more than this: it has words; and words not only orally de- 
livered, but preserved, and fixed, and capable of transmission in 
Writing ; and it is from these mainly that we derive the knowledge 
of the minds of our fellow-men ; from their words more than from 
their works, and from their works more than from their features. 
What should we say to a man who should persist in inter- 
preting character by phrenology or physiognomy, without reference 
to a long course of authenticated actions, and express verbal de- 
clarations of sentiment and will? What should we think if our 

Creator had condemned us to such a mode of ascertaining the 
movements of the mind in our fellow-creatures? What ought to 
be our judgment of those who would think it sufficient, and would 
reject the help of any other information, even though promised 
and held out? And yet such is the proceeding of the Pantheist 
in relation to God. He sees nature, the physiognomy of God, 
we spread 
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spread before him in its beautiful and glorious garb. He is told 
also of a history of God’s dealings, preserved to him in the Bible 
by the same kind of testimony which he admits and subscribes to 
in all other histories ; and he hears also a boast (let us suppose 
that it is only a boast) that certain persons are in possession of 
words spoken by God himself, and declaring His nature and 
attributes ; yet both the last he sets aside, and refuses to consult 
them, as if they did not exist. 

Nature indeed, or rather the God of nature, does speak to us 
through the eye, as we speak to children through pictures; but 
without a susceptible heart, without attention, reasoning, a culti- 
vated mind, and a large induction, what are the pictures of nature 
but the idle luxury of a dumb show? And He speaks to us also 
through his acts, through his general laws, and the operations 
of his hands. But who can evolve these rightly from the multi- 
tude of shifting phenomena, but the philosopher? And has even 
the philosopher done this better than Mr. Carlyle suggests? 
Words, therefore, are still wanting. It is through the ear that we 
convey to man the past, the future, the deductions of the under- 
standing, abstract principles, general laws, all which lies deeper 
than the sight. Without words, a revelation from God must be a 
broken, imperfect hint. But still something else is wanting. 
Words, without examples by which to interpret them, are cold and 
often unintelligible symbols. We want symbols of a moral being ; 
and the most perfect of all symbols will be a moral being like our- 
selves—a form of the Divine Creator embodied in the form of a man. 
This also God has been pleased to give us. But this personal 
form as well as the words of revelation must be preserved through 
all generations—fixed before us in every spot, the same among 
every people, meeting us in all our paths, and ready to influence 
every action. This also God has provided for us in the insti- 
tution of a Catholic Church, in which not only every minister, but 
every branch of the body, and every individual member, ought to 
consider himself the symbol, and more than symbol, the repre- 
sentative and embodying form of its Divine Head. And as this 
cannot be universally secured in the midst of human corruption, 
and the soul of man will lapse and fall perpetually from this high 
standard, therefore it is provided that at least so much of the 
symbol shall be preserved, as human laws and power can secure 
by their command over the outward man. Even when the heart 
and head go wrong, the Church is still commanded to proclaim 
her creed, to celebrate her worship, to warn, exhort, and teach, at 
least by words and actions ; and these words and actions are true 
in the highest sense of truth. They correspond with the only 
reality, and only foundation for a true beliefin the nature of God. 
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They are not affected by the errors, or unbelief, or caprice, or 
hypocrisy of those who exhibit them, any more than the reality 
of a message is affected by the incredulity or inconsistencies of 
the messenger. They are not, as Mr. Carlyle would call them, 
‘shams and lies,’ though the men who bear them may indeed 
be hypocrites and liars; and to the truths our reverence is due, 
not to man as man ; and it is the highest exercise of that faith and 
that obedience, on which the Pantheist himself makes the whole 
world depend, to maintain them steadily and humbly even against 
temptation, and to see the Divine image in prophecies and types, 
even when they are clouded and perplexed by the fallibility and 
corruption of the prophets. 

One more remark on the pantheistic scheme. How will Mr. 
Carlyle bring the heart and mind of man to conform, by force and 
effort against will and passions, to his standard of reality and 
‘worship of sorrow” Even if he could hope to compel to it one 
single individual, what prospect has he of extending his influence 
over successive generations, and of preventing the natural evil 
tendency of man from gradually corrupting his religion, and 
leaving it in a few short years a mere wreck and phantasm, such 
as he believes the Christianity of the Church to be at present ? 
If he thinks that any human power—that the mere will or reason 
of man can thus triumph over the selfishness of his nature, he is 
to be met on the common ground on which Christianity is called 
to battle with the pride of human philosophy—and he must give 
way before the anatomy of the mind, before the confession of 
every heart, and the experience of ages, and the first principles 
even of a pantheistic religion, that all life and movement must 
come from the Author of life, and that without Him we can do 
nothing,—least of all resist ourselves. And without such a pro- 
mise of supernatural aid to overrule and support the human mind 
in its continued guardianship of the truths committed to it, what 
hope has the Pantheist that his ‘mystery’ in the nineteenth cen- 
tury will fare better, or maintain its ground longer than the same 
kind of mystery did in the fourth and fifth? Perhaps he has no 
hope. As the geologist fancies in the earth a series of con- 
vulsions and explosions in which system after system was gene- 
rated, and each grew up on the ruins of its predecessor, leaving 
no traces of that predecessor behind but brokén skeletons, and 
empty shells, and shattered strata—so the Pantheist, and many even 
who would tremble at the name of Pantheism, fancy that the moral 
universe presents a series of successive revolutions of faith rising 
upon faith, religion undermining religion, opinions following phase 
upon phase, and that the only business of the candid. philo- 
sopher and prudent politician is to accommodate himself to these 
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changes; and not resolutely hold fast by an old truth when a new 
one is developing itself. They console themselves, in the face of 
falsehood, crime, and misery, by reflecting that all are parts of 
one system—all advancing under the eye of one God—and all, 
however various and discordant, tending to one end. This strange 
infatuation is at the bottom of many mischievous theories both 
in our religion and politics. Mr. Carlyle is one of the species 
De Tocqueville ; and those who follow De Tocqueville are pan- 
theists in politics, and they will soon come to pantheism in reli- 
gion. They have no conception of one immutable truth, originally 
committed to man at his creation—which he was bound to main- 
tain uninjured through all the vicissitudes of circumstances— 
which by a special overruling Providence has been preserved even 
to the present day—preserved first in one family, then kept float- 
ing even in the midst of a deluge of corruption ; then enshrined 
in a whole people; then developed and expanded, and yet unal- 
tered, to be implanted and built up in every part of the habitable 
globe by the teaching of a Catholic Church. It were a miser- 
able thought that the world of - man’s wisdom was nothing but 
a succession of wrecks and ruins, and that the temple of the 
very fairest philosophy, which the Pantheist clings to as his only 
hope, must soon perish likewise, and give way to some new 
delusion. It must end in the denial of all truth ; and when truth 
is lost in the world, what, we ask again, is to become of man’s 
intellect, or his heart, or even his body, amidst the ruins of a 
falling society? As for the duty of witnessing to truth—the main 
duty imposed upon man—or the duty of struggling to preserve it, 
whether successfully or not, the politicians of the day (with, alas! 
but very few exceptions) never dream of it. They have no con- 
ception of a struggle, of fighting for anything—they have nothing 
which they are sure of, therefore nothing which they value— 
above all, nothing which they feel to be strong, even though they 
themselves are weak, and in the strength of which, aided by the 
promise of God, the weakest of men may stand firm against a 
host. It is a melancholy prospect! Without energy, without 
hope, without heroism, without faith! and yet the age boasts of 
enlightenment, friendship, peace, and union by conciliation—as 
if there could be any union where there was no truth, any con- 
ciliation where there was no reverence. 

A false philosophy must have two roots; one in the heart, and 
the other in the head; and Mr. Carlyle’s error of the heart lies in 
his unconsciousness of moral evil. Disguise it as he may, by 
sneers at ‘quacks,’ and horror at ‘a game-preserving aristocracy,’ 
and ‘ steam-parsons,’ and ‘ the harlot age’ of Louis XIV., he has no 


real sense of moral depravity. His occupations in philosophy have 
probably 
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probably absorbed his thoughts, and the sensibility of his feelings 
has encouraged him to mistake kindness of sentiment for the stern 
principle of true benevolence. On the other hand, his error of 
the head is one into which purely intellectual inquiries, unassisted 
by a higher wisdom, invariably fall. He is full of the principle 
of unity, as if unity alone were the law of action, and the type of 
creation. We have no wish to enter into abstruse metaphysics, 
but if he will condescend to receive from the Church what the 
Church did not invent, but received from the first of all sourees— 
the formula not of unity alone, but of unity in plurality, and 
plurality in unity, he will find that it will solve far better his 
rationalising problems—will lead him to a much juster and 
more general and satisfactory theory of the history of creation— 
and both in his moral and social, and, what he calls, his religious 
speculations, it will bring him much closer to truth. We have 
but one more remark to make. 

With these erroneous views of the mode by which the higher 
and more enlightened classes of society are to be restored to 
sound principles and sound feelings, it is not to be expected that 
Mr. Carlyle should prove a satisfactory guide in reforming the 
condition of the lower classes. He understands it indeed well, 
and depicts it forcibly and touchingly. And what a sight it is! 
Ireland! What a word is there! But Ireland is not all :— 

* But now on the whole, it seems to us, English statistic science, with 
floods of the finest peasantry in the world streaming in on us daily, may 
fold up her Danaides reticulations on this matter of the working-classes ; 
and conclude, what every man who will take the statistic spectacles off 
his nose and look, may discern in town or country :—That the condition of 
the lower multitude of English labourers approximates more and more 
to that of the Irish, competing with them in all markets; that whatso- 
ever labour, to which mere strength with little skill will suffice, is to be 
done, will be done, not at the English price, but at an approximation 
to the Irish price; at a price superior as yet to the Irish, that is, supe- 
rior toa scarcity of third-rate potatoes for thirty weeks yearly ; superior, 
yet hourly, with the arrival of every new steam-boat, sinking nearer to 
an equality with that. Half a million hand-loom weavers, working 
fifteen hours a-day, in perpetual inability to procure thereby enough 
of the coarsest food; English farm-labourers at nine shillings and at 
seven shillings a-week ; Scotch farm-labourers, who “in districts the 
half of whose husbandry is that of cows, taste no milk, can procure no 
milk:” all these things are credible to us, several of them are known to 
us by the best evidence, by eye-sight..... Another thing, likewise 
ascertainable on this vast obscure matter, excites a superficial surprise, 
but only a superficial one :—That it is the best-paid workmen who by 
Strikes, Trades’-unions, Chartism, and the like, complain the most. 
‘No doubt ofit! The best-paid workmen are they alone that can so com- 
plain! How shall he, the hand-loom weaver, who in the day that is 
passing 
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passing over him has to find food for the day, strike work? If he strike 
work, he starves within the week. He is past complaint! The’ fact 
itself, however, is one which, if we consider it, leads us into still deeper 
regions of the malady. Wages, it would appear, are no index of well- 
being to the working man. .... Cotton-spinners, as we learn, are gene~ 
rally well-paid, while employed;... and yet, also, there seems little 
question that comfort or reasonable well-being is as much a stranger in 
these households as in any. At the cold hearth of the ever-toiling, ever- 
hungering weaver dwells at least some equability, fixation as if in peren- 
nial ice: h>pe never comes, but also irregular impatience is absent. Of 
outward things these others have or might have enough, but of all in- 
ward things, there is the fatallest lack, Economy does not exist among 
them; their trade, now in plethoric prosperity, anon extenuated into 
inanition and “ short time,” is of the nature of gambling; they live by 
it like gamblers, now in luxurious superfluity, anon in starvation. 
Black, mutinous discontent devours them; simply the miserablest 
feeling that can inhabit the heart of man. English commerce—[No! 
Mr. Carlyle, not our commerce, our old noble system of regular trade, 
but our accursed new system]—with its immeasurable, Proteus Steam- 
demon, makes all paths uncertain for them, all life a bewilderment. 
Sobriety, steadiness, peaceable continuance, the first blessings of man, 
are not theirs.’ 


Let us go on—for till we come to the ‘lame and impotent 
conclusion, all that Mr. Carlyle has written on this subject 
should be forced on the attention of our statesmen, and chiefly 
our clergy, until our eyes are open :— 


‘It is in Glasgow among that class of operatives that “ Number 60,” 
in his dark room, pays down the price of blood. Be it with reason or 
with unreason, too surely they do in verity find the times all out of 
joint ; this world for them no cad but a dingy prison-house, of reck- 
less unthrift, rebellion, rancour, indignation against themselves, and 
against all men. Is it a green flowery world, with azure everlasting sky 
stretched over it, the work and government of a God; or a murky-sim- 
mering Tophet of copperas-fumes, cotton-fuz, gin-riot, wrath, and toil, 
created by a Demon, governed bya Demon? The sum of their wretch- 
edness, merited and unmerited, welters, huge, dark, and baleful, like a 
Dantean Hell, visible there in the statistics of Gin : Gin, justly named 
the most authentic incarnation of the Infernal Principle in our times, 
too indisputably an incarnation; Gin, the black throat into which 
wretchedness of every sort, consummating itself by calling on delirium 
to help it, whirls down ; abdication of the power to think or resolve, 
as too painful now, on the part of men whose lot of all others would 
require thought and resolution ; liquid Madness sold at ten-pence the 
quartern, all the products of which are and must be, like its origin, mad, 
miserable, ruinous, and that only! If from this black, unluminous, 
unheeded Inferno, and prison-house of souls in pain, there do flash up 
from time to time some dismal, wide-spread glare of Chartism or the like, 


notable to all, claiming remedy from all, are we to regard it as more 
baleful 
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baleful than the quiet state, or rather as not so baleful? Ireland is 
in chronic atrophy these five centuries ; the disease of nobler England, 
identified now with that of Ireland, becomes acute, has crises, and will 
be cured or kill.’— Chartism, p. 30. 


And how is it to be cured? By two grand specifics. Our readers 
are all attention. And what are they? Reading and emigration ! 
reading and emigration!! reading and emigration!!! Is Mr. 
Carlyle aware that he is required to explain his meaning more at 
large—that he is generally misunderstood? We can assure him, 
from our own knowledge, that many of his readers doubt if he is 
serious. ‘They have a great respect for his powers of mind, for 
his deep thought, and just sentiments. They conceive that he has 
thought it desirable to point out strongly and vividly, by a grave 
juxta-position, the absurdity of our modern theories of reformation, 
when contrasted with the enormity of the evils to be remedied. 
He probably is speaking ironically. It is the view which we are 
inclined to take ourselves. He is not a Pythagorean. With all 
his veneration for symbols, he does not seem to trust in any 
magical power of words and letters. He must know that both 
his remedies have been working for a considerable time—that 
National Schools, even in England, have done much to dissemi- 
nate the alphabet for many past years—that America is groaning 
beneath the discharge of the drains which we have opened: on her 
coast—that Australia !—but we must not touch on such a subject 
—and that all the while the curse and the blight have been 
spreading more rapidly and more fearfully through every district 
of our population. Reading and emigration ! 

_ Consider for one moment. How has this curse been propa- 
gated? How have the wretched thousands of Birmingham and 
Manchester been engendered and huddled up in those abodes 
of misery and vice? By a reading, instructed, enlightened, sci- 
entific body of manufacturers ? How have those unhappy slaves 
to the avarice of their masters been enabled to do their will? By 
their own quickened intelligence and acuteness? Go into the fac- 
tories, and ask how few are unable to read and write—how few at 
least among the parents, though these reading parents may have 
sold their children to.a drudgery which precludes them from at- 
tending schools? What are your Mechanics’ Institutes, your 
Penny Magazines, your Penny Satirists, your loathsome sheets of 
popular blasphemy and profligacy, well written, clever, intelligent, 
often even scientific, which meet you in the street at every turn, 
but a proclamation of the triumph of the alphabet? And what is 
Botany Bay and the Report on the state of Australia, but the tri- 
umph of emigration—such an emigration as Mr. Carlyle would 
carry on—the only one which any Statesman of these days has 

ever 
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ever even dreamt of? Shall we answer Mr. Carlyle from his own 
mouth ?— 

“How can religion be divorced from education ? An irreverent know- 
ledge is no knowledge. A knowledge that ends in barren self-worship, 
comparative indifference, or contempt for all God’s universe except one 
insignificant item thereof, what is it? .... And how teach religion? .. . 
Can dronings of articles, repetitions of liturgies, and all the cash and 
contrivance of Birmingham and the Bank of England united bring 
ethereal fire into a human soul, quicken it out of earthly darkness into 
heavenly wisdom? Soul is kindled only by soul. To teach religion, 
the first thing needful, and also the last and the only thing—[No, Mr. 
Carlyle: not the last nor the only]—is finding of a man who has reli- 
gion. All else follows from this; church-building, church-extension, 
whatsoever else is needful, follows: without this, nothing will follow.’— 
Chartism, pp. 102-3. 

True—most true! and for these few truths we readily forgive 
the flippant irreverence which precedes them. It is, indeed, not 
by the ‘ genius of Birmingham,’ not by ‘ machines for repeating 
liturgies and articles,’ not by ‘ steam sermons,’ ‘or cast-iron preach- 
ers,’ that true religion is to be taught, and with the teaching of true 
religion that the curse is to be removed from the land. ‘ The first 
thing is to find men that have religion.’ Without this all the 
laws which a parliament could enact or an army enforce will 
be a dead letter. It is not im the House of Commons—no, 
not even in a convocation of clergy, or a synod of bishops—to 
remove the evil. It is an evil universal, deep seated, deep 
sinking, interwoven with our vitals, which must be approached 
with a discerning eye, touched with almost a woman’s hand, 
watched over daily and hourly, in every province, in every town, 
in every parish, almost in every house. In every one of these, if 
we could place ‘a man that has religion,’ we might expect a cure, 
or rather the cure would be certain. We may cherish hope just 
as we are able to bring upon this mass of mischief before us a 
proportionate force of this precise good, which Mr. Carlyle has 
pointed out, ‘religious men.’ ‘ Soul is kindled only by soul.’ 
Give a religious man to lead the world, and there will be a true 
object for man’s reverence, a fit centre for his love; round this 
will gather all the good, warm affections of the nation; with this 
will come obedience, with obedience unity, with unity strength 
and wisdom, with wisdom self-restraint, with self-restraint all 
the other checks upon that inordinate cupidity, which has made 
England a manufacturing pandemonium, and on that thoughtless, 
heartless extravagance, which has left Ireland to be overrun by 
starving beggars. 

But one thing Mr. Carlyle has forgotten: that besides religion 
in the governors, there must also be religion in the governed. 


And 
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And that the two do not always move together—that to be a reli- 
gious man, even with the purity of an angel and the strength 
of omnipotence, is not the whole which is required to produce 
obedience and unity in others—he might have learned from the 
mere history of one Being, whom he has dared to insult, by 
the most offensive of all insults from a disobedient menial to a 
royal master—praise. Nothing in Mr. Carlyle’s writings is more 
painful than the recommendatory, complimentary tone in which 
he has presumed to speak of the great ‘ Author of Christianity.’ 
We might add the levity with which he permits himself to garble 
the language of Scripture, 

The real problem still remains,—how to make men religious. 
Religious teachers we have had already. One religious man, a 
Divine man, truly and not figuratively divine, we all acknowledge 
as our Head ;—Mr. Carlyle himself would not venture openly to 
repudiate the name; and fora time He did hold together the float- 
ing atoms of society: for centuries after centuries, by the strength 
of that one name, and in the professed unity of His truth, and His 
law, the world did live in faith; or if faithlessness did creep in, it 
lurked, sculking and cowardlike, denying itself, and ashamed to be 
seen. All crimes, even by popular sentiment, were then summed 
up in infidelity. To be a pagan or an unbeliever was in those 
days to be, as it were, a murderer or adulterer. Faith was a 
summary of the decalogue. And in this spirit barbarians were 
tamed, and inyaders rooted quietly in a new soil, and turbulent 
chieftains were subordinated to kings, and provinces cemented 
into monarchies, and monarchies consecrated and confirmed by 
the minister$ of God. Civil and social laws were evolved from 
the germ of the Mosaic code. The hand of peace was laid upon 
the ferocity of warriors ; truces were interposed, sanctuaries of 
refuge opened, and all the benevolences of religion were brought 
in to soothe the sternness of an age of war—until a chivalry was 
formed ; and it is no idle sentimentality to mourn with the greatest 
of modern political philosophers that ‘ the age of chivalry is gone,’ 
and the age of sophists, economists, and calculators, has suc- 
ceeded. In the same spirit, arts and sciences, and literature, 
and a deep philosophy, grew up beneath the shelter of the Church, 
If wealth was accumulated, it was expanded again in hospitality, 
in charities, in noble institutions, which are at this day our chief 
resource for education, and relief of the miseries of life. If civil 
wars broke out, they were waged to defend king against king, not 
to overthrow monarchy and dissolve law. Crimes, and ignorance, 
and deceit, and treachery existed then, as they exist now, as they 
always must exist, where man is man; but if there was more of 
ferocity, there was less of selfishness. They were the crimes of 
untutored 
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untutored men rather than those of a corrupted, sophisticated, 
depraved, and effete generation. But the age of faith is past, and 
the age which Mr. Carlyle has described now stands in its place. 
The same creeds, the same ministry, are ostensibly with us as 
with our ancestors, even purified and reformed. And true re- 
ligion, it was thought, would shine out more clearly, and win 
hearts to it more efficiently by such a reformation. The end has 
been exactly the reverse; and the reason is twofold. We have 
gradually lost sight of two great facts, necessary conditions in the 
inculcation of religion: first, that man has a body as well asa 
soul, and that ignorant, unlettered minds must be addressed 
through their senses before they can be moulded in their minds: 
secondly, that all the power and wisdom of man can be of no 
avail in making man religious, without a power communicated 
from God himself through channels which He has appointed. 
Until these two facts are once more brought out forcibly, and 
universally, true religion can make no progress. There must be 
a fecundation of the heart before the seed sown will take root. 
The germ of faith and religion .must be fed with fresh and con- 
tinual supplies, day by day, or it will die. This is no theory or 
mystical pietism, but the plain declaration of Him who is the 
source and giver of it. The plan of modern religionists has been 
to starve the mind, to withdraw its appointed nutriment, and 
then to propose strengthening it by more frequent exercise, and 
by awakening a keener sense of hunger. This is not the place 
to do more than hint at the real cause, why in this day it is so 
hard to ‘kindle soul by soul,’ and re-inspire mankind with the 
spirit of faith. But it would be well for those who are con- 
cerned in the government of man, whether infant or adult—and it 
would cut at once the Gordian knot of ‘ national education’—to 
think deeply on the problem, and to ask themselves, steadily and 
calmly, what is the meaning of a system of education carried on 
without a thought of the sacraments of the Church ? 

It is strange that a philosophical mind like Mr. Carlyle’s should 
know so little of the nature of the very instrument with which he 
purposes to commence his great moral change. Letters are good 
in their proper place—to some minds they are absolutely essen- 
tial ; and when rightly employed are an invaluable aid to good prin- 
ciples and wise culture. But Plato, who was, indeed, a wiser man 
than Mr. Carlyle, long before printing was known, anticipated 
what it would produce. When he, like Mr. Carlyle, attacked 
an age of Sophists, he did not think that the first thing was to 
teach men to read, and the second to instil truth into them by 
the presence and guidance of their teachers. He reversed the 
order. He made books subservient to teachers, not teachers 
subservient 
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subservient to books. ‘To obtam: religious men’ was his first 
object: without them, religious books, he* knew, were a dead 
letter, and with them they would spring up in abundance. But 
mere reading, according to Plato, instead of strengthening the 
mind, and assisting the memory, will only weaken it, by remov- 
ing the necessity of exercise. It will make men, he says, 
conceited, by constituting them judges and critics instead of 
learners. It will leave them in their study of truth without a 
guide, or check, or interpreter ; and as human reason at the very 
highest estimate must be im ignorance and error, so long at least 
as knowledge is still to be sought, the process of seeking it by 
ourselves can only end in multiplying mistakes; as every fresh 
arithmetical calculation, when one false item has been admitted, 
only increases the perplexity; and as the slightest divergence 
from a straight line carries us farther from it, the farther we 
advance. It will distract them, added Plato, into a multitude of 
different sects; every one being his own judge, and having his 
own peculiar bias of error, will have an error of his own for a con- 
clusion. With the discovery of new means for circulating thought 
more thoughts will be circulated ; and as the majority of thoughts 
are bad, the whole atmosphere will become impregnated with 
evil. There will be nothing to overcome indolence; no power 
to compel study when the book becomes tedious, or to insist on 
inquiry when the language is doubtful ; and yet every one will have 
a smattering of knowledge ; and thus you will rear up a generation 
of sickly, effeminate, unbelieving, superficial, capricious, con- 
temptuous minds, between whom all truth will be lost ; and you will 
become (what Mr. Carlyle has described) a people of sophists.* 
Use books in their proper place (precisely where Mr. Carlyle 
has not placed them) ; make them means of checking the teacher ; 
of guarding truth against corruption; of preserving some record 
of it through successive generations; of supplying the defici- 
encies of oral and memorial transmission :—employ them to 
occupy leisure hours ; to exercise independent thought ; to supply 
new food for meditation ; to prove, illustrate, enforce the lessons 
of the lips; to be with usin our closets, on sick-beds, in desert 
spots, in dying hours: let them be the voice with which we speak 
to a whole nation at once, even to the most distant lands, and a 
condensation of collected knowledge, always at hand to be con- 
sulted when there is no other tribunal of appeal,—do this, and 
the alphabet is indeed a gigantic power. And Mr. Carlyle will 
do well to enforce its communication and adoption, as one out of 
many means of curing our deep disease. 

But here, too, the age has repeated the error, which has more 





* See all this towards the end of the Phadrus. 
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than once been pointed out. They have mistaken the servant for 
the,master ; the check and drag on the machine for the propelling 
power. They think to educate by books, and not by man; and 
the inevitable result will be, that instead of diminishing the evil, 
they will only increase it. We are groaning under the effects of 
conceit, self-will, dissension, and disobedience ; and we endeavour 
to remove them by a process which can engender nothing but more 
conceit and more self-will. 

Nor do we think that Mr. Carlyle’s second prescription will 
be more successful. It is a part, indeed, and an important part, 
of that grand scheme of real reform, which must be concerted and 
undertaken ere long by some gigantic mind, if the British empire 
is to retain its position among the nations; but which cannot be 
faced, much less executed, without some deep change in the 
principles of our leaders, and in the feelings of the people. But 
the disease, both of England and Ireland, is as complicated as 
it is inveterate ; and the proposition of a simple remedy for such 
a state of things at once betrays the incompetency of the 
physician. 

Before emigration is tried, let us endeavour to occupy our 
own waste lands. Millions of acres are still unreclaimed, both 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Stop the gambling speculation 
of our manufactures, and drain off the surplus population from 
our towns into the country. Let landlords plant colonies on their 
commons, and bogs, and mountains; plant them under their 
own eye, upon right principles of colonization, in organic bodies, 
with powers of self-government ; with social privileges ; with the 
germs of village institutions, especially with that first principle 
of social life and organization, an efficient ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment in the centre. Restore something of the feudal spirit 
into our tenure of land. Raze, if you like, to the ground half 
an overgrown metropolis, and all the idle, gossipping, gaping 
watering-places, where those men who ought to be each in their 
own parishes, ruling their estates as the representatives of the 
great Estate, the Monarchy of the realm, are frittermg away 
time, and money, and dignity, and intellect, in frivolous dis- 
sipations. If we are so fond of ruling—and ruling is, indeed, 
one of our noblest duties—let us rule each in our own appointed 
sphere. That passion which is now so common, of governing 
the country, while we neglect our tenants, is at least suspicious. 
Let each man take care of his own part, and the whole will take 
care of itself. But without a landlord in every part of the empire, 
exercising faithfully, and earnestly, and affectionately, the duties 
of a little monarch, and so carrying into the minutest details, from 
day to day, the principles of a paternal government, the best laws 

and 
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and wisest legislators, sitting as abstractions in the senate, will 
‘only be a mockery. Then give to every landlord the best of 
coadjutors, appointed for him by God, a good religious clergyman; 
and let the church draw out her own organization and machinery 
to meet’ the wants of the crisis, and rouse herself to fight her 
battles with firmness, and zeal, and depth of thought, and of 
learning, without either compromise or intolerance—let all this 
be done, as it may be done, if each man will do his duty, in his 
own family and his own heart, and we may yet live. These are 
the only cures for our evils, the only answer to Mr. Carlyle’s 
question on the condition of England. 

When our own body is brought back to a healthy state, 
then we may be in a condition to propagate new empires by 
colonies. But the work of colonization is no light thing to be 
undertaken with .a- hot head and diseased heart; by emptying a 
sickly, ignorant mob upon an unoccupied country, and leaving 
them there to swell up by themselves into some fungus form. of 
society. Nuisances and cesspools we may create by such a pro- 
cess as this, the only process of modern emigration ; and from them 
‘we may poison the atmosphere of whole continents, as we have 
poisoned the atmosphere of Australia, and may breed a plague 
and pestilence, which will soon spread back into Europe. But 
it will give no relief to ourselves. Unless, while you drain off the 
present surplusage, you alter the present system of our manufac- 
‘turing speculations, and of Irish land-tenure, by altering the habits 
of thought and feeling from which they have sprung, the largest 
and ‘most ready drain which you could open would be unequal to 
relieve us. Population, if left to itself, uncontrolled by moral 
— by lessons of prudence, and by well-regulated wants, 
must labour under a perpetual dropsy. The disease continues ; 
the means of palliating it must diminish with every fresh occupa- 
tion of the neighbouring deserts. Moreover, those who are to 
emigrate are the very part of the nation whom you would most 
desire to retain. The weak, and ignorant, and helpless cannot 
move. Small. capitalists, enterprising minds, young able-bedied 
men, with tastes and habits of a higher order, who cannot be made 
to acquiesce in a‘state of degradation in their own country, will go 
off to people America and Australia; and going without control, 
‘or bond of union, carrying with: them no truth, no definite creed of 
religion, no stern moral sanction, or political obedience,—nothing 
but the animal craving for food and money, we dare to think they 
will generate a nation, 


‘Ts it not,’ Mr. Carlyle asks, ‘as if this swelling, simmering, never- 
resting Europe of ours stood once more on the verge of an expansion 
‘without parallel, struggling: like a mighty tree-again- about to burst in 
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the embrace of summer, and shoot forth broad frondent boughs, which 
would fill the whole earth? A disease; but the noblest of all, as of her 
who is in pain and sore travail, but travail that she may be a mother, 
and say, Behold there is a new man born !’—Chartism, p. 113. 

No! Mr. Carlyle, it is no such travail—it is the bursting of a 
wer | 








Art. VI.—Ideen und Betrachtungen uber die Eigenschaften 
der Musik (Ideas and Reflections on the Properties of Music). 
Hanover. 1839. pp. 50. 


ais little work is the well-known, though not openly-avowed, 

production of Prince George of Hanover; and it is with 
unfeigned pleasure that we refer to it as incontestably establishing 
his claim to rank as the most accomplished amongst contemporary 
scions of royalty. 

It is rare to find clearness of thought, precision of expression, 
and logical arrangement, combined with imagination and enthu- 
siasm, in any authors except those who have been formed by a 
regular course of training superinduced on an original foundation 
of genius and good sense; nor, at the present moment, do we 
remember one on Walpole’s long list of royal and noble authors, 
to whom the praise of these qualities can be impartially assigned. 
All of them, however, are to be found in the tract before us. Its 
scope is not extensive, nor are its views particularly remarkable 
for originality ; but within the narrow limits the illustrious writer 
has prescribed to himself, he walks with the steady, confident, 
practised step of a master—keeping the main object constantly in 
view—analysing, defining, illustrating, and clearing the. ground 
before him as he moves on—diverging occasionally to give vent to 
feelings excited by the mention of some glorious production of the 
art, but invariably returning at the precise moment that would 
be dictated by the severest rules of criticism. 

We are afraid to speak warmly of the language, because one of 
its chief merits, the felicitous use of compounds, will not appear 
in our translated specimens; but its perspicuity, simplicity, and 
total absence of pretension will appear ; and these are merits which 
readers, moderately conversant with the long, clumsy, entangled 
sentences, and the ambitious soarings and divings (into mist or 
mud, as the case may be), = which so much of the best literature 
of Germany is defaced, will not fail to appreciate at their true 
value ina young enthusiast, writing for the first time on a subject 
peculiarly calculated to suggest trains of thought and feeling 
which sober-minded people would smile at or condemn. ce 
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With these few prefatory remarks, we proceed to give a brief 
abstract of the publication; it being beside our present purpose 
to make it the basis of a regular treatise on the subject,—according 
to the established practice (occasionally more honoured in the 
breach than the observance) of our craft. 

In a modest preface the prince warmly vindicates music from 
the imputation of being fit only for the amusement of the connois- 
seur, and claims a place amongst the most exalted objects of 
culture for this cherished idol of his soul :—‘ From earliest youth 
has he been devoted to her, his companion and comforter through 
life—let him succeed in gaining over one new worshipper, or imn- 
pressing one disciple with a clearer ‘conviction of her worth—let 
him only establish her ethereal origin, or induce a single reader 
to employ her high gifts to celebrate the Divine Author of her 
being, and the full purpose of this essay will be satisfied.’ 

The ‘ Introductory Remarks and Inquiries,’ which come next, 
are an attempt to define music, or resolve it intoits elements; and 
the Prince certainly extricates himself from this embarrassing task 
much better than the generality of German metaphysicians would 


have done. If he does not always quite satisfy us, we can follow 
him :— 


‘What is music? Music is a language intones. By means of music, 
thoughts, feelings, occurrences, natural phenomena, pictures, scenes 
from life of every kind, are as distinctly and intelligibly expressed as by 
any language whatever in words; and we ourselves are likewise able 
to express ourselves and understand others by their help. We shall 
therefore term music “a language in tones,” or “a tone-speech,” and 
the next thing to be done is to define the meaning of tone. What do 
we understand by the word tone? Every sound is called tone which is 
capable of being measured or weighed with another fixed sound. It is 
produced by regular vibrations or undulations of the air, which are 
caused either by the breath, as in singing and wind instruments, or by the 
stirring or touching of a string, or any other object or body capable of 
sound. Any collection of these measured tones depending on fixed 
rules is called music, in the same manner as by collection of articulated 
sounds that which, in the more confined sense, we term /anguage, is 
produced. And as asystematic putting-together of letters begets words, 
which influence our minds in many ways—just so, by the putting- 
together of tones we produce sounds, which equally affect our feelings. 
Or, to vary the phrase, the word-language is addressed directly to the mind, 
whilst the tone-language asserts its claim to the heart and soul, and 
operates indirectly and through them on the mind, That our feelings 
are to be affected by tones, however, is only to be explained in this 
manner: that God gave man at his creation the capacity to communi- 
cate his thoughts and feelings, or excite similar thoughts and feelings 
in others, by certain applications and alternations of tones correspond- 
ing with certain emotions of the soul. ine 
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‘ Of all man’s senses, the sight and hearing, are those through Which 
the greatest influence upon the mind and heart is produced ; which, 
therefore, constitute the most powerful springs of the moral and mental 
perceptions, actions, and judgments of mankind. But the hearing 
would seem the most powerful and operative of the two, because inhar- 
monious, jarring tones are capable of shocking and torturing our feelings 
to their inmost core to’such an extent as to make us almost beside our- 
selves—an effect which it is impossible to produce by a bad painting, a 
desolate tract of country, or the worst of poems.’ 


It is perfectly true that the bare contemplation of a daub does 
not throw Mr. Rogers into convulsions like Hogarth’s ‘ Enraged 
Musician ;’ and we ourselves do not recollect having had anything 
more than a strong tendency to slumber to bear up against during 
the perusal of the worst epic ever laid upon our dissecting table. 
But the obvious reason is, that, amongst the several objects of 
repugnance above mentioned, disagreeable sounds alone affect us 
physically through the nerves: for example, a person utterly de- 
void of musical taste or sensibility may be made to suffer acutely 
from a sound that sets the teeth on edge. The proper ana- 
logy, therefore, as regards the sixht, would be, not between bad 
music and bad pictures, but the glare of a red flame and the 
grating of a file; whilst, as regards literary productions, there is 
no analogy at all, since the very worst of them can exercise no 
direct material influence upon our frames: very fortunately for 
reviewers, for we should otherwise be in the condition of the 
government musket-borers, who, prior to a recent invention to 
prevent them from inhaling the metallic dust, were never known 
to live above two years. Neither are we quite satisfied with the 
next paragraph, in which it is laid down that the composer can 
do nothing without the profoundest insight into human inclina- 
tions, impulses, and passions ; but that, when he has obtained this 
insight, he may turn the worst poems to account by making them 
the basis of the sublimest music. Were this true, the claims of 
music to rank as an intellectual art would be sadly lowered ; nor 
does it much help the matter to assert that ‘it is capable of ex- 
citing deep, inexplicable sensations even in the most uncultivated 
listener, without requiring him to stand almost on the same level 
with the artist; which is seldom the case with other arts.’ Asa 
mere matter of fact, however, these statements are not devoid of 
plausibility. Mozart once extemporised a touching love-song on the 
single word affetto, followed by an equally admirable song of rage 
on the word perfido ; and we have seen Handel enthusiastically 
enjoyed by persons who would infallibly prefer ‘the Peacock at 
Home’ to ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and a court-painter’s likeness of Lord} 
Normanby in blue and gold tothe St. Paul preaching at Athens 
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We pass over the etymological remark on the word music (most 
plausibly derivable, according to the prince, from the Muses) ; 
and there is nothing requiring to be quoted in the section on 
Melody and Harmony, which are described and distinguished 
from one another in the ordinary manner. 

But the section on instrumental music affords such ample field 
for the author’s peculiar powers, that we are tempted to abridge 
or translate the greater part of it; and there are few readers of 
feeling, unacquainted with the original, but will feel grateful to 
us for enabling them to follow him through some of his glowing 
descriptions of the effects produced by masterpieces on listeners 
gifted with the required portion of sensibility. 


* Instrumental music possesses the high prerogative, not merely of 
expressing every sensation of the human heart, but also of portraying, 
in a manner universally intelligible, the incidents of social life, the 
glad and sad occurrences of earthly existence, its occupations and re- 
pose, its perfect tranquillity, nay, the very neighbourhoods and land- 
scapes, better, more closely, and more home to the feelings, than 
Pamting and Poetry can do it. And for this reason may it well be 
compared to a universal language. It does not, like vocal music, re- 
quire the aid of words from any language whatever to make itself under- 
stood in the same sense and manner amongst all civilised communities 
on the face of the globe, and exercise the same influence on the heart 
and soul of nations differing the most widely, according to the object 
which the composer has in view. For example, dance-music is every 
where felt as a challenge to the dance: solemn serious music gives 
every one a solemn serious turn ; soft harmonies excite soft sensations 
in every heart; wailing notes call forth sadness and sympathy in every 
bosom. Similar phenomena may also be observed with relation to the 
effects of particular instruments. 

* The sublime stately playing of the organ will excite no feelings but 
those of devotion in any one: the trumpet is everywhere the instrument 
of war and jubilee: the horn summons to the chase, and awakens 
gay sensations: the sackbut is the friend of mourning and solem- 
nity. At least these instruments, in their origin and according to their 
peculiar qualities, were destined to these ends, and (independently of 
their varied application to music in its perfected shape) are still almost 
universally employed for them.’ 


After contending that the first musical instruments were at- 
tempts to imitate the voice, and quoting a few scriptural authori- 
ties as to their history, he proceeds as follows : — 


* The composer then, who is thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar 
properties—the compass, the power, the softness of each instrument, 
and can calculate their effects, is qualified to attain the most surprising 
and wonderful results by the skilful application of these properties ; he 
has within his reach the means of producing a complete, animated, and 
intelligible poetry by instrumental music, without ever feeling the 
necessity 
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necessity for words. Many classical compositions prove this: above 
all, the masterpieces of the immortal Beethoven. 

‘ How distinctly, for example, in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphonies are 
the daily ocurrences and individual scenes of country life pictured to 
the listener? In the First Scene, a truly graphic description of a rural 
tranquilly-happy region, with animated things of every kind, with the 
tinkling bells of the flocks at pasture, the pipes of the herdsmen, the 
busy movements of the reapers and ploughmen, is represented in so 
lifelike a manner that the pencil of the best painter could not portray 
them with greater verisimilitude or truth. 

‘ The Second Scene, ‘‘at the brook” (am Bache), brings before us 
the stillness of the forest, the soft rippling of the brook, the splashing of 
the water, its quiet winding course, the song of birds—the cuckoo, the 
lark, the nightingale—with illusory exactness. 

* The approach and assembling of the shepherds and country-people 
with their rustic music, which summons them to the dance—their dances, 
their harmless prattle, their lively jests, are given in the Third Scene of 
the Symphony precisely as they may be found in reality at the 
festive meetings of the country people. 

* In the Fourth Scene, the harmonious festivity of these rural pleasures 
is disturbed. A storm gradually gathers in the horizon: on a sudden it 
bursts forth majestically and pours down with fearful might. The 
exact representation of this wonderful natural phenomenon fills the 
listener with the same sensations by which his soul is penetrated during 
an actual storm—with terror and astonishment, and with admiration of 
the power of the Almighty! for perhaps never by means of any other 
production of art were the four grand elements of storm—thunder and 
lightning, rain and wind, in their most fearful conjunction—so de- 
ceiyingly imitated, so deeply and thoroughly portrayed, as by this 
music ! 

* And how strikingly is this confused conflict of the elements ap- 
peased! The storm gradually passes off and disperses, resounding 
weaker and weaker through the neighbourhood till it finally disappears ; 
and here too the listener believes himself transported by the truth of 
the musical resemblance into the reality of the scene. Once again the 
composer shows his knowledge of men’s feelings (which, after so fearful 
an escape, are absorbed in gratitude to Providence), when, in the glorious 
prayer, he portrays the people thanking God for his gracious protection, 
for his heavenly beneficence. 

‘ The high province of music to represent by tones the various incidents 
of life more clearly and impressively than any other art, as well as to 
excite and express the manifold feelings of the human heart—after the 
accurate and profound examination of so complete and masterly a com- 
position, it were impossible to dispute. 

* In further confirmation of the above theory, I feel tempted to adduce 
some passages'from the great Haydn’s magnificent production The 
Creation. How fraught with expression, how true, in the music, is 
the “ escape of the troops of evil spirits into the depths of the gulf 
down to everlasting night!” How characteristically are the words— 

2L2 * Despair, 
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“‘ Despair, rage, and terror accompany their overthrow”—given back ! 
But, above all, how impressively, with all the powers of music, does 
the composer delineate the moment—* And there was light ”’—called 
forth by the creative words “‘ Let there be light !’? At these words the 
orchestra breaks out in a truly electrical manner, producing an entire 
bewilderment. The listener feels the full impression which the actual 
happening of this awe-inspiring miracle of the Almighty would make 
upon him, and that sublime achievement is thus most speakingly and con- 
vincingly brought home to the senses of the earthly man, through this 
picturing by tones, in the only mode in which a sensible image of it 
could be presented to him. 

‘It is impossible to analyse all the surpassing beauties and truthful 
touches of this ever-admirable masterpiece. All good judges will agree 
with me when I say that Haydn needed only to write this one work to 
lay the foundation of his exalted reputation for evermore. 

* Another masterpiece, Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis, makes present to 
the listener the pride of a ruler, the arrogance of a priest, paternal, 
maternal and filial affection, the gentle ties of love, the courage of a 
hero, a people’s cry for vengeance, the pains of separation, the agonies 
of death, the exulting overflow of rapture at unhoped-for salvation—all 
with such inimitable art, so incomparably complete, that the audience 
are on the very point of giving way under the excess of the storm of 
feelings excited in them. 

* As a musical representation of an incident of social life, Carl von 
Weber’s composition, The Summons to the Dance, is remarkable for the 
truth and precision with which all the peculiarities and trifling occur- 
rences of a ball are sketched : the invitation of the gentleman, the ac- 
ceptance of the lady, the dance itself, the conversation during the in- 
terval, the repetition of the dance, and the leading back of the lady to 
her seat, with the grateful acknowledgments of the gentleman—all this 
is accurately conveyed to the ear of the listener by the music.’ 


After paying an equally high tribute to the same composer's 
Der Freischitz, he goes on :— 


‘ In the introduction to the Norma of Bellini may be found the repre- 
sentation of a neighbourhood in the most exalted style of art. Be- 
ginning with deep tones, it unfolds itself in gloom-inspiring harmonies, and 
truly reflects the impression which the gloom of an extensive wood pro- 
duces on our feelings. Occasional glancing and disconnected tones appear 
to betoken light, breaking through the darkness of the grove ; and thus is 
the first drop-scene of the opera—the grove of sacrifice—fitly delineated. 
Assuredly the striking qualities of this tone-picture will still more 
forcibly suggest themselves to the reader, when I mention the exclama- 
tion of a person deprived of sight, who, on first hearing this introduction, 
instantly exclaimed that the scene then actually represented on the stage 
must be 4 forest.’ 


It is well known that the Crown-Prince of Hanover is suffering 
under a temporary deprivation of sight, borne with a pious cheer- 
ful fortitude, which has endeared him tenfold to those who have 
! been 
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been about him since the first approach of this calamity. As he 
playfully remarked to a friend of ours, ‘ When nature buttons up 
one sense, it becomes necessary to unbutton another ;’ and, like 
Milton, he has found in music a never-failing solace and resource. 
This is the true key to the high-toned enthusiasm and profound 
spirit of devotion with which these pages are imbued; and it 
also accounts for much which may seem over-wrought and 
exaggerated to those whose sensibilities have not been compressed 
into a comparatively narrow channel, nor their attention concen- 
trated perforce: on the impressions received through the medium 
of a sense. He himself is doubtless the blind man who dis- 
covered the scene to be a forest; and there is nothing at all sur- 
prising in the fact; for with an ear cultivated to the highest 
degree of delicacy, a memory stored with images of natural 
beauty, and a heart overflowing with sympathy, the slightest, 
faintest train of association—a passage, note, or tone, indicating 
any one of the characteristic features of forest scenery—might 
suffice,— 
* And as a fort to which beleag’rers win 

Unhoped-for entrance through some friend within ; 

One clear idea, center’d in the breast, 

By memory’s magic lets in all the rest.’ 
But when it is formally inferred, from anomalous instances of 
this kind, that a succession of sensible images, including both 
sounds with their varieties and landscapes with their details, may 
be brought home to the ordinary run (or even to any considerable 
class) of listeners, through the medium of instrumental music, our 
thoughts recur involuntarily to Dick Tinto’s picture, or Lord 
Burleigh’s nod, or those victims of Mesmerism who undertake to 
ascertain the contents of a long letter by sitting on it. Set a 
chosen body of connoisseurs to hear Beethoven's ‘Symphony,’ or 
Weber's ‘ Summons to the Dance,’ for the first time, without telling 
them what the composer is aiming at, and we much doubt whether 
they will exclaim in chorus, or at the proper time, ‘ That isa troop 
of reapers, and that the rippling of the brook!’ <« Now the storm 
is coming on, and now it is going off!’ ‘ Now they are flirting 
between the dances, and now he is taking her back to her mamma!’ 
To make the true scope and full merit of such pieces intelligible, 
they should be played, like Handel’s Acis and Galatea, at a 
theatre with the accompaniment of scenery. * 

Neither, 





* ¢ At this period, 1732, Handel's 4cis and Galatea was performed, apparently without 
his sanction, by an English company of performers, at the Haymarket theatre, on which 
occasion it was acted like a play. This produced an announcement from Handel, in 


these terms :—“ June the 10th will he performed dcis and Galatea, a serenata, ws 
with 
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Neither, with all due deference be it spoken, would such 
results tend to elevate the character of music,—assuming them 
to be possible, which they are not. The grand object and highest 
prerogative of all the fine arts is, or ought to be, the same: to 
present images of power, beauty, and sublimity, capable of ex- 
panding, refining, or elevating the mind ; and excite passions, feel- 
ings, affections, or emotions, corresponding with those which the 
most striking scenes in nature or the most touching passages of 
human eaisence might call up. Even in painting, necessarily 
the most imitative, mere facility of imitation is a vulgar quality 
at best; and Parrhasius’s curtain which his rival attempted to lift 
up, or the supposed door at Greenwich Hospital which visitors were 
wont to run against, rank far below the most outrageous libel on 
nature which Fuseli himself ever perpetrated. We would there- 
fore rather rest the fame of the acknowledged masterpieces in 
musical composition, even those so judiciously selected as ex- 
amples by the Crown-Prince, on the broad general impression 
produced by them, than on their imitative felicities. Handel 
must have felt prouder of the vague tumultuous feeling of awe 
and veneration called forth by the choruses in his Messiah, than 
of the resemblance discovered, or thought to be discovered, by 
critics between a passage in one of his serenatas and the walk 
of a giant ;* and the attempt to represent the sun standing still, 
in the oratorio of Joshua, almost reduces him to the level of 
the ingenious inventor (first brought into notice by the late 
Charles Mathews), who, to illustrate his scheme of imitative 
action, used to give his hands a rotatory motion at the mention 
of the globe. 

Haydn, again, has been frequently commended for represent- 
ing the thing itself, where it would be much higher praise to say 
that he had simply called up the higher class of associations con- 
nected with it. For example :— 

* Haydn, in after-days, used to give a ludicrous account of the diffi- 
culties a met with in attempting to represent a sea-storm in this opera 





with several additions, at the Opera-house, by a great number of the best voices and in- 
struments. There will be no acting on the stage; but the scene will represent, in a pic- 
t ue manner, a rural poet with rocks, groves, fountains, and grottoes, among 
which will be di a of nymphs and shepherds, the habits and every other 
decoration suited to the subject.” This c! ing serenata hasbeen constantly performed, 
from Handel's time to the present, without any theatrical action. Some attempts have 
lately been made to bring it out as a regular opera,—injudiciously, we think, as neither 
the structure of the story nor the style of the music are adapted for dramatic action. The 
oper wey to perform it, undoubtedly, is that indicated by Handel himself,—that is, 
wi action, but with the picturesque scenes and decorations which he describes.’— 
Musical History, Biography, and Criticism: e Hogarth,—a work which we 
strenuously recommend ai lovers of music. 5 ine te 


* ‘See what ample strides he takes.’—Acis and Galatea. 


[The 
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[The Devil on Two Sticks]. Neither the author of the words, who was 
Curtz himself, nor the composer, had ever seen the sea, and their 
notions of its appearance in a storm were necessarily somewhat vague. 
Haydn sat at the harpsichord, while Curtz paced about the room, and 
endeavoured to furnish the composer with ideas. “ Imagine,” said he, 
“a mountain rising, and then a valley sinking,—and then another 
mountain and another valley ;—the mountains and valleys must follow 
each other every instant. Then you must have claps of thunder and 
flashes of lightning, and the noise of the wind ; but, above all, you must 
represent distinctly the mountains and valleys.” Haydn, meanwhile, 
kept trying all sorts of passages,—ran up and down the scale, and ex- 
hausted his ingenuity in heaping together chromatic intervals and strange 
discords. Still Curtz was not satisfied: At last the musician, out of 
all patience, extended his hands to the two extremities of the keys, and 
bringing them rapidly together, exclaimed, “The deuce take the tem- 
pest,—I can make nothing of it.” ‘‘ That is the very thing !”” exclaimed 
Curtz, delighted with the truth of the representation.’—Hogarth’s 
Musical History, vol. i. pp. 292, 293, 


A man who had never seen the sea must have been a capital 
judge of the truth of the representation! No doubt a fine ana- 
logous effect was produced; but there cannot be a stronger 
instance of the impropriety of confounding such analogies with 
resemblances than this anecdote. The same remark may be 
applied to the famous passage in The Creation, ‘ And there was 
hght!’ The burst of a fine orchestra will seldom fail to produce 
an electrical rush of feeling, faintly reflective of the actual oc- 
currence of the miracle ; but the sole resemblance will be found 
to consist in the fulness and suddenness of the shock. 

In allusion to the same composition, Mr. Hogarth observes :— 


* In the fine trio, “‘ Most beautiful appear,” while the bass voice sings 
the words, “ Upheaved from the deep, the immense leviathan sports on 
the foaming wave,’’ the lashing of the water by the animal’s tail is 
imitated by some whisking passages on the double-bass. Then we 
have the roar of the lion, the sudden leaps of the tiger, the galloping of 
the horse, the whirl of the clouds of insects, and the sinuous crawling 
of the reptile. Nothing can be more ingenious than these imitative 
passages; but then they are amusing, which nothing ought to be in a 
work of this exalted class.’—vol. i. p. 311. 


On the whole we are inclined to think that, when Locke’s blind 
man said that the sound of a trumpet suggested the idea of 
scarlet to his mind, he unconsciously prescribed the precise limits 
within which, the legitimate powers of the higher kind of music 
are confined ; and composers would do well to take a lesson from 
poets in this particular, who occasionally indulge their ingenuity 
in making the sound an echo of the sense, when the nature of the 
subject admits of such displays,—as Falconer : 

* When 
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* When great Meonides with rapid song 
The thundering tide of battle rolls along ;’ 
or Pope: 
‘ When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line, too, labours, and the words move slow ; 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main ;’ 
but when the passions are to be moved or the feelings softened, 
nothing of the kind is ever attempted or attained, beyond that 
general harmony which is never wanting where the fusing power 
of genius has been at work. 

The Prince concludes his remarks on instrumental, music by 
claiming for it the peculiar property of addressing itself to each 
listener, and calling out his individual feelings, independently of 
and in addition to its general influence upon the mass. This is 
the very effect which the poet in the prologue to Goethe’s Faust 
is told to expect from a drama composed on popular principles, 
‘ Each one sees what he carries in his heart.’ 

Vocal music, which has a section or chapter to itself, is treated 
with the same taste and sensibility. At the earliest period to 
which history or tradition can go back, music was found married 
to immortal verse, and though they have been now divorced 
for two or three thousand years, neither of them has yet learnt to 
appear to full advantage when apart. This is the prince’s 
theory, most ably developed and gracefully expressed. His best 
and most forcible illustration is a piece of vocal music which 
richly merits all the praises that have been lavished on it. 

‘ In the Erl King of Goethe, set to music by Schubert, the fearful 
gloom in which the night veils the country is made present to us, and 
the shuddering sensation which an actual night-scene of the kind would 
excite in us is worked up to the highest pitch. The timorous urging 
and complaining of the child, the pacifying assurances of the father, 
the allurements of the unearthly voice of the spirit, the hurried tramp 
of the horse, the terrible shock of the father at discovering the death of 
his child—all these various periods could not be portrayed by music 
alone in so touching a manner as in this composition, The poem alone 
would fall short of such an effect, although by one of the greatest masters 
of any time or country.’ 

The same might be said of many of our finest pieces of lyric 
poetry, as set to music and originally sung by Mrs. Arkwright— 
Campbell’s ‘ Hohenlinden, or ‘ Battle of the Baltic,’ for example, 
which certainly never fall with such a fulness of expression upon 
the ear or mind as when they are presented with the accompani- 
ment. But then the music is made to play an unostentatious 
part, and (like Mr. Moore’s songs in his own exquisite singing) 
it is as pieces of impassioned recitation that they please. This is 

incontestably 
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incontestably proved. by the fact, that persons who have not what 
is technically called an ear receive equal delight from them— 
perhaps greater, for their attention is more exclusively alive to the 
feeling inherent in the poetry. Indeed the first-rate composers, 
the men who stand on the table-land of genius with the great 
painters and poets who have earned their immortality, are per- 
fectly conscious of this; and when their object is simply to give 
effect to poetry, their first care is to imbue themselves with its 
tone and spirit, instead of throwing off at once a succession of 
brilliant passages beneath which the verses must be crushed. It 
is currently related of Carl von Weber that he positively refused 
to set to work on'a song in Lalla Rookh—‘ From Chindara’s 
warbling fount I come’—until he had read the entire poem ; 
and two curious anecdotes are told by Mr. Hogarth of Gluck, 
manifesting the extreme attention which he paid to the keeping 
of his musi¢ :— 


‘ He was one day playing over to some of his friends the scene in 
Iphigenia in Tauris, where Orestes, left to himself in his prison, after 
a paroxysm of agitation, throws hiniself on a seat, saying, “ Le calme 
rentre dans mon ceeur.”’? A person present thought he perceived a con- 
tradiction between this phrase and the accompaniment, which continued 
to be of an agitated character. ‘‘ Orestes is calm,”’ he said to Gluck,— 
“he says so.” ‘He lies,” exclaimed the composer, “ he thinks he is 
calm while he is only exhausted ; but the fury is always in his breast— 
he has killed his mother.” 

‘ Rousseau was a warm admirer of the genius of Gluck; on one 
occasion he remarked, that the great merit of this composer was his 
giving a distinct character to the airs of each of his personages; an 
attention which, however, had made him commit an anachronism in his 
opera of Paris and Helen. ‘“ The songs of Paris,” said Rousseau, 
“have all the richness and effeminacy of Phrygian manners, while 
those of Helen are constantly grave and simple; but Gluck has for- 
gotten that the Spartan severity of manners had its origin in the legis- 
lation of Lycurgus, and that Helen was born long before that time.” 
This observation was communicated to Gluck. “I should be happy,” 
he said, in answer, “if my works were always examined by such en- 
lightened and scrupulous judges. M. Rousseau’s reasoning is very 
ingenious, but I viewed the subject differently. Helen loved Paris ; 
but I find in Homer that she endeavoured to elevate his mind and 
excite in him a love of glory. I see that she was esteemed by Hector ; 
and the praise she drew from the old men as she passed indicates as 
much respect for her character as admiration of her beauty. Thus, by 
giving her a simple and grave, but elegant style of singing, I do not 
mean to. characterise a Spartan woman merely, but a high and generous 
soul.’—vol. i. p. 287, 288. 


What a contrast to the Italian and English composers of the 
day! who have acquired such a habit of disregarding the text, 
and 
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and manifested such hopeless incapacity for co-operating with 
genius, that the libretto of an opera is now conventionally re- 
garded as a mere key to the intricacies of the plot; and should 
you chance to question the director or manager regarding the 
authorship, he would probably draw himself up with insulted 
dignity, and reply, like Mrs. Warren when asked who wrote the 
famous blacking-puffs once attributed to Lord Byron,—‘ Sir, we 
keeps a poet.’ * 

This state of things may suggest an occasional doubt whether 
music be in fact entitled to dispute the point of precedence with 
poetry, but we are unwilling to engage in another controversy 
with the Prince, though perhaps the very highest compliment we 
can pay a royal author is to argue with him on a footing of 
equality ; particularly when, like the royal author before us, he 
is so well qualified to hold his own. Still we prefer concluding 
with a passage in which our sympathies go completely along with 
him. It forms the introduction to some eloquent remarks on the 
Manysidedness of Music :— 

* Much has been said already as to ‘the manysidedness (vielseitigheit) 
of this art. But there isno more convincing proof how thoroughly music 
is the language of our feelings, how closely interwoven with our whole 
being, than the reflection, in how many ways and to what different pur- 
poses it is applied. The inhabitant of a civilised country may daily 
convince himself of this; he, however, has the jewel within his grasp, 
and often ceases to think about it, or does not know its value. But 
place a savage, who either had no previous acquaintance at all with the 
capabilities of music, or knew it only in its rudest, most unfinished 
state, in the capital of a European pry DE uchenere | on a Sunday— 
and let all the ordinary applications of music be brought before him. In 
the first place, go with him to church. He hears a Christian congre- 
gation proclaim the glory of God in solemn songs of praise, accompanied 
by the impressive harmonies of the organ; and, moved to his inmost 
soul, wrapped in the deepest wonder, he will stand lost in admiration of 
the sublimity of this tribute to the Supreme Being. After divine ser- 
vice he repairs to the Parade, where he sees the troops exercised to the 
sound of military music, and the love of battle and the spirit of manhood 
are upstirred and inflamed in his breast, and he would fain press into 
the ranks of war. He is next taken to the palace of the sovereign, 
where he finds the joys of the table heightened by pleasing, in- 
spiriting music. On his return he sees a grand military funeral move 
majestically through the streets, and hears the solemn, wailing tones of 
” * In Stendhal’s Life of Rossini, the theatre-poet, Tottola, is only introduced to be 
laughed at, though he seems to have been not destitute of originality, for he suggested 
the celebrated prayer preceding the passage of the Red Sea in Mosé in Egitto, before 
the addition of which the scene was uniformly the signal for general laughter. The 
comparative neglect of Purcell, perhaps the only English composer of note who has 


given English words their full and precise musical expression, is one of the worst 
symptoms of contemporary taste. 
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the mourning music, mingled with the dead beat of thedrum. In the 
evening he visits the theatre, and hears an opera, in which the music 
thoroughly corresponds with the action. By way of conclusion, he is 
conducted to a ball, where he sees a numerous society of dancers moving 
to the nicely-timed tones of stirring instruments. This savage, beside 
himself with wonder and admiration, would infallibly be brought to the 
conclusion that almost all the actions of the inhabitants of this capital 
— their doings, joys, and sorrows —are invariably accompanied by 
music. He would tell his friends in his native land, “I have dis- 
covered a people who can neither worship their God, nor carry on their 
wars, nor dine, nor dance, nor amuse themselves in society, nay, not 
even bury their dead, without music!” And this is actually the case 
with all civilised communities. Music has become every way indis- 
pensable to every one who knows its value, in all the circumstances of 
life.’ 

When some one said something of this sort to Dr. Johnson, he 
replied: ‘Sir, I envy you the possession of a sixth sense ;’ and a 
most enviable gift it must be admitted to be, even by those who 
are obliged to take its most exalted qualities upon trust. Again, 
in his dedication to Dr. Burney’s History, Dr. Johnson charac- 
terises music as an art ‘which the great may cultivate without 
debasement, and the good enjoy without depravation.’ The work 
before us shows that, weighed in the strictest scales of reason or 
philosophy—and connoisseurship, enthusiasm, or partiality apart 
—it merits far higher praise; for it has not only been cultivated 
without debasement by the great, and enjoyed without depravation 
by the good, but it has been made the means, under Providence, 
of developing intellectual resources in which the fate of one of 
the most cultivated divisions of the great German nation is 
involved. 








Art. VII.—Lebensnachrichten uber Barthold Georg Niebuhr, 
aus Briefen desselben und aus Erinnerungen einiger seiner 
nachsten Freunde. Hamburg, 1838-9. 3 bande. 

(Account of the Life of Barthold George Niebuhr, from his own 
Letters, and the Reminiscences of his most intimate friends.) 


WE ventured to anticipate, in our notice of M. Lieber’s agree- 
able volume,* that the friends and admirers of so remarkable 
a writer as Niebuhr, the historian, would not be content with 
so brief and hasty a sketch of his life and personal character. 
The work before us consists chiefly of Niebuhr’s own letters, 
connected and illustrated by passages of biography. As, how- 





* See Quarterly Review, Vol. LV., p. 34, &c. 
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ever, various accidents, particularly the fire in his house at Bonn, 
had dispersed or destroyed considerable parts of his correspond~- 
ence, the history of his life, and the development of his views and 
opinions, are by no means regular and complete. We are thankful, 
however, for that which we have. The biographer has executed 
his part of the task under the influence of strong reverence and 
regard, but by no means with that blind idolatry which would 
make us mistrust his judgment. The letters reveal to us that 
which we always welcome with satisfaction and delight—a man of 
very extraordinary intellectual gifts and attainments, equally emi- 
nent for all those estimable qualities which command respect and 
confidence in public life, as well as the ardent love and attach- 
ment of his own household, and a large circle of private and 
distinguished friends. The letters, though perhaps we may not 
go so far as M. Bunsen, who considers them the most important 
and valuable of our time, are written with great ease and freedom, 
perfectly unstudied, yet with much of Niebuhr’s peculiar nervous 
and pregnant style, and give a very lively view of the character 
of the man, and, to a certain extent, of his times. 

The biography of Niebuhr is by no means devoid of interest, 
as connected with the period in which he lived. The historian 
of Rome was no secluded scholar, amassing treasures of ancient 
knowledge in the library of a college, and holding intercourse 
merely with brother students and professors, or youths in a 
state of pupilage. He was employed in public affairs of trust 
and importance; he was the intimate friend and counsellor of 
some of the first statesmen in Germany; he had great prac- 
tical acquaintance with business, particularly with finance. In 
short, though the man of letters was that character to which he 
was predisposed by his inclinations, which he yearned after when 
more busily employed, and retreated upon with the most sincere 
satisfaction, yet during a great part of his life it was only subordi- 
nate to his high public functions. His vast scheme for the recon- 
struction of Roman history was first conceived, and for some time 
followed out, in intervals of repose from official duties of laborious 
detail and calculation. Nor was his life confined to one place or 
one circle. In his youth he visited many countries, among the 
rest England and Scotland; and, as is well known, he resided 
for several years at Rome. But perhaps the most stirring and 
amusing part of his biography to the general reader, will be the 
period of peril and confusion through which he lived in the 
country which had adopted him, and to which he was attached 
with the ardour of a native. Throughout the vicissitudes which 
befel Prussia during the war—her subjugation, her enforced sub- 
servience, 
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servience, her assertion of independence—Niebuhr was freer, 
and involved in the perils and afflictions of the times. Nor can 
it be uninteresting or uninstructive to see how that common 
scourge of mankind, war, personally affected the peace, the 
comforts, the studies, the domestic happiness, as well as the 
public functions, of a man of the character and in the position of 
Niebuhr; the inconveniences and miseries which are entailed on 
individuals by that game, which, as Cowper well says,— 
* Were their subjects wise, 
Kings should not play at ’— 

we would add, nor subjects either of any one restless and ambi- 
tious state, if mankind would be governed by its real interests— 
to appeal to no higher motive—rather than by its blind and dis- 
astrous passions. 

Barthold George Niebuhr was the son of Karsten Niebuhr, 
the celebrated traveller in Arabia. The younger Niebuhr wrote 
a life of his father, from which the small tract in the ‘ Library of 
Useful Knowledge’ was composed by that accomplished lady 
who seems to enjoy the almost exclusive prerogative of translating 
German into genuine, perspicuous, and agreeable English. The 
elder Niebuhr and his wife, a daughter of Blumenburg the phy- 
sician, were Germans by birth. His Arabian travels had been 
performed under the auspices and at the expense of the Danish 
court, whose able and intelligent minister, Count Bernstorff, had 
set this example to more powerful and wealthy sovereigns, of en- 
couraging geographical and scientific inquiry. On his return 
from his travels, Niebuhr remained, as an officer of engineers, 
in ‘the service of the King of Denmark, and nine years after 
(a.p. 1776) his illustrious son was born at Copenhagen. In 
1778 the father received an appointment as district-secretary 
(landschreiber) at Meldorf, the capital of the old republic of 
Ditmarschen, a province which retained many vestiges of its ancient 
free institutions, In a large old-fashioned house in the midst of 
that vast cultivated morass, as flat and treeless as the sands of 
Arabia, this adventurous and enterprising traveller closed his days, 
and the future historian passed the first years of vivid youthful 
impression in this dreary and monotonous habitation. He was 
long, he acknowledges, insensible to the beauty of natural scenery. 
At Edinburgh he had some dawning perception of the sublime 
in nature, but his mind awakened but slowly to any feeling of the 
soft, the genial, and the graceful. Their mode of living was plain 
and simple: the elder Niebuhr never abandoned the rigid and 
abstemious habits of his more active prime. An occasional visitor, 
either a friend or some one attracted by the fame of the traveller, 

alone 
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alone broke the dull uniformity of their society, which sometimes 
for months, or for a whole year, consisted of the clergy and 
government officers of the district—no very intellectual class. 
Fortunately, however, when Barthold was between five and 
six years old, Boie, the editor of the ‘ Deutsche Museum,’ 
settled at Meldorf as governor (landvogt) of the province; and 
Boie brought with him into that dreary and secluded region the 
inestimable treasure of .an excellent library, rich in German, 
French, and English literature. Boie was struck with the early 
intelligence and assiduity of the child. A slight anecdote shows 
how early that great endowment of an historian, with which 
Niebuhr was so highly gifted, an accurate and retentive memory, 
began to develop itself. When he was about seven years old, 
Boie read to him ‘ Macbeth.’ He was struck with the profound 
impression it seemed to make on the boy. Boie endeavoured to 
make him understand the poem, and took pains (perhaps unne- 
cessary pains) to explain that the witches were not real person- 
ages. ‘The child sat down and wrote on some pages the whole 
story, without leaving out a single incident, and without any notion 
of receiving praise for what he had done. He began to cry when 
his father wished to see the paper, from fear of being found to have 
done it inaccurately, From that.time he acquired the habit of 
writing down the conversations of his father and Boie. He was 
by nature a gay and playful child; but his mother’s constitution 
began early to suffer from the damp and insalubrious air of the 
low district, and .Niebuhr had inherited her constitution and 
temperament. The buoyancy of his youthful spirits was repressed 
by ill health: he withdrew from the more noisy and bustling 
amusements of childhood, and became a quiet and thoughtful 
child. . 

His imagination, which in this dreary and sullen region had 
no external objects of excitement, was powerfully stirred by the 
conversation of his father on the adventures of his early life. 
* He was all ear when his father related to him his travels, and 
endeavoured to bring before him not only the geography and 
history, but the life, manners, and customs of the East. He de- 
scribed the vast and gorgeous buildings till the fancy of the child 
was crowded with endless images of grandeur and majesty.’ His 
imagination formed the narrative of his father into real and living 
pictures, and- peopled them with settlers whose life and habits he 
adapted to these poetic regions. Even in his later youthful years 
he indulged in these dreams; and his castle-building consisted in 
settling colonies in these countries, and framing ideal constitutions 
for them. Niebuhr, it is said, from the boldness and activity of 
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his imagination, doubted whether his natural vocation was that of 
poet or historian; but the damp and fogs of the Ditmarschen 
were little congenial to the poetic faculty, and his education 
scarcely more so. 

His extraordinary aptitude, however, for learning languages 
was favoured by circumstances. Danish and German were spoken 
in his family. He acquired from his father, from books, and from 
other fortunate opportunities, his knowledge of French and 
English. In Latin he made so much progress in the lower depart- 
ment of the ‘ gelehrte schule,’ that the panting usher (no great 
clerk as it should appear) ‘toiled after him in vain.” Greek he 
began at eight years old; but in the learned languages he attained 
his perfection in the upper department of the same grammar 
school, under Jager, a preceptor of very high character. His first 
attempts at Arabic, under his father, were not very successful. 
We transcribe the following list of languages which he gradually 
acquired, and out of the treasures of which he gathered his vast 
and multifarious knowledge :—1. German, considered his native 
language; 2. Latin, 3. Greek, 4.. Hebrew, learned at school. 
At Meldorf he acquired—5. Danish; 6. English; 7. French; 
8. Italian, From some books cast ashore in the neighbourhood 
he taught himself—9. Portuguese; 10. Spanish. In Kiel and 
Copenhagen he had an opportunity of speaking and writing 
French, English, and Danish. From the Austrian minister at 
Copenhagen, Count Ludolph, who was born in Constantinople, 
he acquired—11. Persian; 12. Arabic, self-taught, perhaps with 
some reminiscences of his father’s earlier instruction. In Holland 
he learned—13. Dutch. In Copenhagen (later)—14. Swedish, 
and some Icelandic. In Memel—15. Russian; 16. Sclavonian ; 
17. Polish; 18. Bohemian; 19. Illyrian. If we add « Low German’ 
(Plat-deutsch), on the whole twenty languages. - His father sub- 
joins to this account of his son’s accomplishments—‘ You will 
pardon this pouring forth of my heart about my son, but I will 
not boast.’ 

One of the first great political occurrences which excited the 
interest of the younger Niebuhr, during the treacherous tran- 
quillity which Europe enjoyed between the close of the American 
contest and the outhreak of the French Revolution, was the 
Turkish war of 1787-8. The fancy of the youth was already full 
of Oriental images, and his mind stored with knowledge of the 
geography and manners of the East ; and this war seized so vividly 
on his imagination that ‘he not only talked about it aloud in his 
dreams, but fancied that he was reading newspapers with intel- 
ligence from the seat of war. All this he related in the morning, 
so 
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so well arranged, and with such knowledge of the localities, that 
he in general found a confirmation of his visions in the newspapers 
when they arrived.’ The biographer . modestly disclaims. for 
Niebuhr any supernatural gift of prophecy, but adduces it merely 
as a proof of the vivid manner in which all he heard and learned 
dwelt upon his imagination, and the extraordinary powers of com- 
bination which distinguished his understanding. We are, how- 
ever, told that he displayed this remarkable gift of divination 
throughout the early part of the French Revolution. He not 
merely anticipated the events of the war, but of the popular com- 
motions, the. plans, objects, and designs of the leading indivi- 
duals and conflicting parties. The experienced statesman, Count 
Bernstorff, expressed his astonishment at this precocious judg- 
ment in so young a man: with such acuteness and justice had he 
appreciated the character of the French people, and of their more 
eminent men. Mirabeau, of course, was to him, as he is to us all, 
the great historical problem of the times; and the admiration of 
Carnot, which continued throughout Niebuhr’s life, was im- 
planted at a very early period. 

The French Revolution breaking out during the early youth 
of Niebuhr could not but influence his political opinions, though, 
according to his biographer, those opinions were already formed, 
to which he adhered during his active and varied life. 

* Though a subject of the most profound interest, the French Revo- 
lution produced a very different effect on his prophetic mind than it 
did on most of his youthful and many of his older cotemporaries, who 
beheld the dawn of a golden age of freedom, and a general advance- 
ment of the human race. Some, indeed, were so far carried away by 
their enthusiasm as to consider the most hateful and atrocious events 
as lamentable indeed, but necessary, processes of transition to the great 
regeneration. Whoever has lived through that time will remember 
with grief the universal excitement in all minds—the divisions which 
took place between persons of opposite views—the lofty tone with which 
the more enthusiastic in their language and writings branded men of 
different opinions as benighted and servile—the feuds between friends 
and in families. Niebuhr had read history with a deep seriousness, very 
uncommon at his age, and early anticipated the operation and effects of 
the popular commotions. The atrocities of anarchy and mob government, 
which came out in such revolting reality in that revolution, filled him 
with profound anguish and gloomy anticipations of the fate of the rest 
of the world. A well-ordered liberty, obtained by legitimate means, by 
self-sacrifice and firmness, was that which he ever held in honour; and 
for this reason the plebeians of Rome stood so high in his’ estimation, 
because by these means they had won their liberties and established 
their constitution. But even then he had a cordial hatred for every- 


thing which could lead to lawlessness, to the destruction of civil order, 
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to the tyranny of the demagogue or of the people. He beheld in that 
the seeds of future barbarism.’—pp. 22, 23. 

Niebuhr left the school at Meldorf, but continued his studies, 
with one interval of interruption, from his fifteenth to his eighteenth 
year, under the learned rector. During that interval he had been 
placed under a Professor Biisch at Hamburg; but though the 
reputation of Biisch stood high, his instruction seems to have 
been unacceptable to Niebuhr, and by no means to have an- 
swered the expectations of his parents. At Meldorf Niebuhr 
enjoyed the advantage of the society of some learned men, who 
visited his father and his friend Boie, particularly that of the 
scholar and translator of Homer, Voss, who had married a sister 
of Boie.. Voss could not but be struck by the diligence and 
attainments of young Niebuhr, and gave him some of that inap- 
preciable encouragement which is of so much importance to a 
young and ardent mind, from one who has attained a high station 
in the literary republic. Niebuhr continued, as appears from 
some of his later letters, to have retained a very sincere and grate- 
ful attachment to Voss. ; 

The father had cherished the hope that the son would follow 
his own footsteps, and become distinguished as a traveller. 
When that scheme was abandoned, he entertained the wish of 
training him for diplomacy. Hence, notwithstanding the advan- 
tages which he enjoyed, Niebuhr was disposed to complain in 
later life, that his youthful education had been desultory, and 
without fixed plan; that: many of his natural endowments were 
not cultivated and developed; and that he was left after all to 
strike out his own path in the intellectual world. But, as his 
biographer observes—who can calmly look back on his youth, and 
believe that there has been such a sagacious study and perfect 
insight into his natural disposition, that all his faculties shall have 
received that precise degree of culture which would have been 
necessary for their full maturity? On the whole, Niebuhr appears 
to have been a youth of great promise, but of peculiar character— 
vehement and resolute, as in later life, of a strongly affectionate 
disposition, and fervent attachment to the objects of his love, 
with much diligence and assiduity, extraordinary memory, an 
imagination not so much creative as disposed to theorise on 
matters of fact. He had a precocious passion, we are told, for 
statistical details. 


* He was preserved from the great dangers of a promising youth: 
from vanity, by the good sense of both his parents, by his innate dispo- 
sition to get to the bottom of all knowledge, and his contempt for super- 
ficial pretension; from pride—for though he possessed unbounded self- 
confidence, and the consciousness of ability—the lofty example of 
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ancient and modern greatness which he had set up for his admira- 
tion, and, it may be added, the simple: dignity of his father’s character, 
prevented any unweening assumption. Of all things through life he 
abhorred affectation and untruth.’ 


The nameless biographer may perhaps have thrown back, 
as it were, the reflection of Niebuhr’s more mature cha- 
racter on his early years; for the weakly constitution which he 
inherited from his mother, and frequent sicknesses, must, to a 
certain degree, have retarded the development of his understand- 
ing. In his eighteenth year he was sent to the university of Kiel, 
and his correspondence commences with his residence in that 
city. We shall endeavour, as far as possible, to make Niebuhr 
his own biographer, and to express his thoughts, sentiments, and 
opinions in his own language. The home-sickness which had 
shortened his dull and ungenial residence in Hamburg, was 
soon allayed by the exciting intellectual pursuits and the pleasing 
society which he found in Kiel. Even the country about Kiel, 
though we suspect that it would not make a very agreeable im- 
pression on a stranger from more sunny and picturesque climes, 
appeared in pleasant contrast to the marshes of Meldorf. <I 
went out to walk (says his first letter), and was delighted, even to 
melancholy, with the beautiful country, the blue sea, the flowery 
meadows, the green woods, and the many nightingales.’ 

Hensler, an eminent physician at Kiel, had been the friend of 
his father. In his family the young Niebuhr was received on 
the footing of the utmost intimacy. The females of the circle 
were the wife of Hensler, an accomplished woman, the widow of 
his son, and afterwards her sisters. Niebuhr complains of his 
constitutional shyness in female society ; but this soon wore off in 
the family of Hensler ; one of the sisters of whose daughter-in- 
law inspired his first tender passion, and afterwards became 
his wife. Of several of the professors at Kiel the names are still 
remembered with respect among German men of letters,— 
Cramer, professor of jurisprudence, Hegewisch of history, and 
Reinhold of dialectics and metaphysical and moral philosophy. 
The young student’s first attention was directed to metaphysical 
inquiry, over which Kant now ruled supreme, though some of 
his followers, especially Fichte, had already begun to rebel, and 
to rush past his more sober conclusions. His writings had given 
a strong impulse to the study :— 


* Of philosophical works, which I do not understand, I have inore than 
abundance. Since I have found that Fichte has begun to vindicate the 
justice of revolutions brought about by violence, which Kant and Reim- 
‘hold abhor, and to deny thé obligation of contpatts, 1 begin to fear that 
‘men have begun to misuse the mysteries of philosophy—(those mys- 
teries, 
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teries, from which I expected and hoped, and still do expect and hope, 
for conclusions and answers on the most all-important subjects )}—or with 
dexterous skill may misuse them to support the most fearful sophisms. 
And then, when philosophy itself is turned against law and civil order, 
and the strength of the populace is supported by the dazzling glitter of 
these false conclusions, what remains for us but death, to escape their 
united tyranny? I yearn after my old and most intimate friends, to 
whom I owe all my reflections, at least on such subjects—Aristotle and 
Cicero. Were it but mine to attain even the imperfect wisdom of the 
latter, and to express it with some of his majesty !’—p. 41. 

This is a striking sentence from Niebuhr, and from Niebuhr 
at eighteen. In another passage, he expresses his determination to 
penetrate into the sense of the Critical Philosophy (Kant’s Kritik 
der reine Vernunft), and when he can once discover the way, to 
follow it out without intermission, till he has either found out the 
truth, or the impossibility of finding it. We soon, however, hear 
him asserting that his true vocation is history, and that his philo- 
sophical inquiries will be only of use as subsidiary to that study. 
Already, indeed, he is astonishing Hensler with his bold specula- 
tions, then much more original than at present, on the origin and 
affiliation of the different nations of the earth, on the early 
Grecian history, and other kindred investigations. His studious 
ambition was boundless. 

‘ My head swims when I think what I have yet to learn,—Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural History, a complete 
knowledge of history, perfect acquaintance with German and French ; 
the Roman law, as far as I can; and, at least to some extent, the con- 
stitutions of Europe, the advanced study of antiquities; and all this in 
five years !’—p. 48. 

‘He complains, however, that the attendance on lectures broke 
up his day, and distracted him from those studies, which he felt 
conscious that he might have pursued with undisturbed attention, 
and therefore greater advantage, at home. 

* Wieland (he says) was half a year at the university, and wrote 
verses during the lectures. Klopstock did not go near them; they did 
harm to Lessing. The first law which I would make would be this, 
that every young man who in his twentieth year should give in an essay, 
to be very severely judged (on my plan, .an original view of some 
branch of knowledge), should be free from all, academic restraint. 
For the rest I would have monastic discipline.’—p. 55. 

At the university he formed the acquaintance of several dis- 
tinguished men—Jacobi, Schlosser, the two Stolbergs, Baggesen. 
His most intimate friends, however, were Conrad ensler, 
eousin-german to his father’s friend, the physician, and Count 
Moltke, whose warm attachment he retained and. cherished 
2mM2 through 
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through life. His correspondence with Moltke—contained. in 
the first. hundred pages of the second volume—shows more of 
his genuine, frank, and ardent character than the letters which 
relate to the same period in the first part. Moltke aspired to 
be a poet, but though Niebuhr entertained high hopes of some of 
his poems (as to others he was more calm and critical), and yen- 
tured on a friendly prediction that they would last as long as the 
language, they are, we believe, at present entirely forgotten. 
Niebuhr’s academic, career was interrupted, after two years, by a 
very flattering offer of the private secretaryship to the Danish 
minister of finance, Count Schimmelman.. This appointment he 
owed, at least as much to his own high character, as to his father’s 
reputation. By his father’s adyice he accepted the post for a 
limited period—a year or a year and a half—in order that he 
might be at liberty, if, as his father anticipated from his charac- 
ter, he should prefer to retire from active employment and the 
great world, to secluded study, and the pursuits of learning. 

In Copenhagen he was received into the house of the minister, 
who treated him with the utmost kindness and confidence.. That 
house was the centre of the first society, in intellect as well as 
rank, in the Danish capital. But the pleasures of society seemed 
to Niebuhr to be dearly bought by the waste and dissipation of 
that time which he was anxious to devote to serious study. His 
duties as secretary involyed him in many matters of great im- 
portance, The minister entrusted to his care the investigation 
into the whole administration of the poor and the, charities of the 
city; and the countess, a sickly lady of fashion, at first (though 
as a sensible woman, she soon learned to respect. the solid 
character of Niebuhr,) seemed to consider, the secretary an 
indispensable attendant, at; all her parties., Though he loved 
Schimmelman, he yearned for quiet, for, opportunities of calm 
meditation and study. 


‘ Every one says to me, how fortunate you are to live with such a 
man—to pass such a pleasant life, with all that cam interest the mind 
inthe whole city; and.all this so young! And I myself feel that there 
is much very delightful in this, but the real is wanting.’ ‘ Our assem- 
blies (he writes to Moltke), especially the great, stiff, lifeless, and very 
distinguished parties, though happily they are not very frequent, distress 
me most.’ 

During this period he discusses, in a letter. to the Henslers 
(p. 91), the tempting plan of a diplomatic appointment for 
which he had been ;named at Paris... He: weighs with sin- 
gular prudence and .acuteness the probable advantages and <dis- 
advantages of such/,a situation to. his. intellectual and. moral 
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character—the acquaintance with a new country—the chances 
of travelling in France, intercourse with literary men, the com- 
mand of the great libraries of Paris—against the dangers of being 
absorbed in business, involved in violent political opinions, and 
almost forcibly diverted from the calmer studies on which he had 
set his heart. Instead of this more brilliant appointment (which 
was eventually given to one of his competitors), he accepted the 
place of supernumerary secretary (at first without stipend) ‘in the 
royal library at Copenhagen. His friend, the minister, however, 
as a kind of compensation, promised that the government should 
bear the expenses of his travels in such parts of Europe as might 
appear advisable. He had visions of an extensive tour in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. The Roman history had already, it is 
clear, seized upon his imagination. The scenes which he is 
most earnestly anxious to visit are Pompeii, ‘the treasury of 
Roman private life; Rome, the city of wonders; the fields of 
Canne and Thrasymene, of Croton and Metaurus; the passes 
and ravines of the Apennines between Campania and Samnium.’ 
—(p. 101). 

But rt hl not pass over the pleasing episode of his first and 
prosperous love. Two successive visits to the Henslers confirmed 
the favourable impression made upon his heart by * Amelie,” the 
sister of the younger Madame Hensler. The course of true love in 
this case ran smooth enough: the Henslers favoured his suit, the 
young lady returned his affections, his ‘parents gave their consent ; 
and to judge, not merely from his ardent descriptions of her 
charms, and of her accomplishments, but from the manly, respect- 
ful, yet tender tone of his letters to her, she must have been 
worthy of his choice. We shall’ not extract’ any of this’ corre- 
spondence, though we know few love-letters which would better 
bear to be quoted, so: full of strong feeling, yet without the least 
tinge of sickly sentimentality. But the following passage in a 
letter to Count Moltke is too characteristic to be omitted':— 
‘ Amelie has the mind of a Roman—and this was always my ideal 
of the wife of a citizen,—pride, spirit, unbounded love, the coyest 
modesty, unchangeable constancy, and gentleness. Such have I 
found, in all history, the Roman matrons alone—the Calpurnias, 
Portias, and Arrias; and soft, tender, weak maidenheartedness 
would neither elevate nor strengthen my mind.’ (vol. ii. p. 28.) 

It'was determined that Niebuhr ‘should travel before his mar- 
riage ; but; in 1798, war, which closed‘ France and Italy against 
the peaceful traveller, which had ‘disturbed ‘the greater’ part of 
Germany, and even threatened to approach the peaceful’ borders 
of Holstein, seemed hovering with ‘its thunderclouds over every 
part of Europe. Even England was not considered altogether 
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secure. It is curious to look back on that which appeared possible 
in those times to an intelligent and observant foreigner. 


“T will acknowledge ”—writes Niebuhr to his Amelie, in February, 
1798,—* that I have entertained the same doubts of the practicability 
and expediency of this journey to England. An invasion is not so 
improbable ; and to go over to England, when all the men whom [ 
wish to know, or would study as examples, or might have seen and 
conversed with as persons of decided importance, should be either fugi- 
tives, or stunned by the calamity, or should have wandered from the 
tight course, or become traitors; when the whole bloom and life of the 
country and nation, with all its thousand roots and branches—that 
wonderful spectacle—should have withered or been hewn down; when 
all the social bonds of the state and nation should be severed, her con- 
stitution, her laws, and peculiarities effaced ; when all seats and trea- 
sures of instruction and learning should be closed or plundered ; to visit 
England at such an epoch, to see the odious and frightful scene of a 
maddened and disorganised people, or that which is not less revolting, 
the establishment of French power iu the midst of a nation so long its 
foe and its rival, however extraordinary, important, and never-to-be- 
forgotten might be such a scene, I still should not think that it would 
reward me, to incur personal danger, for the purpose of nearly observing 
such an event.’—p. 136. 

Niebuhr arrived in England in July, 1798. Unfortunately, 
the letters written to his parents from this country were all 
burned. In these he entered into the main object of his journey, 
the acquisition of an intimate acquaintance with the constitution, 
laws, manners, commerce ; in short, with the public and private life 
of England. His opinions of men and of literature, the little 
which we glean from his' more private and confidential letters to 
his ‘ Amelie,’ make us regret the more this irreparable loss, He 
arrived, however, in London at an unfortunate time, the beginning 
of July. The season’ did not in those days trespass so largely 
on the summer. Even men in active life retired to the country 
while the trees were yet in full leaf; and parliament did not 
patiently wait till it was compulsorily prorogued by the com- 
mencement of the more serious occupation of grouse-shooting. 
He found a few distinguished men, chiefly oriental travellers and 
scholars, with whom his father’s fame secured him a welcome re- 
ception—Major Rennell, Dr. Russell (author of the ‘ History of 
Aleppo’), Marsden; Charles Wilkins, one of our earliest and best 
Sanscrit scholats. The-libraries of Sir Joseph Banks and of Dal- 
rymple, as well as that of the Museum, were open'to him: But 
‘even these resources gradually failed; one by one his more dis- 
tinguished acquaintances returned into the country. Timidity or 
false modesty made him neglect: the opportunity of presenting 
himself to Mr. Windham, ‘the only one of the remarkable ‘poli- 
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tical. men of the day to whom he had a letter of introduction. 
The public sights he considered not worth the time or the money 
—Vanuxhall, Ranelagh, Astley’s, and the Royal Circus—but he 
saw and appreciated Mrs. Siddons in Lady Macbeth. . The gran- 
deur of St. Paul's does not appear to have impressed him. His 
taste for the fine arts was by no means formed, nor was it, we 
believe, ever very great. His imperfect eyesight (he acknowledges) 
prevented him from appreciating or enjoying sculpture. Painting 
gave him more pleasure (in Italy, at a later period, he probably 
greatly improved both his taste and love for this art). For music 
he had no feeling. He paid due honour to the monuments of 
great men in Westminster Abbey, but complains of the nameless 
and undistinguished men who have found their way into the ho- 
noured company, and the balderdash which is read upon the 
walls—‘ One has set up a Hebrew inscription over his daughter ; 
another, an Abyssinian, I believe over his wife. Chatham has an 
unmeaning, overloaded, allegorical monument; Sydney and 
Russell none; on Milton’s, the worthy who put it up describes him- 

self with all his titles in many lines,—Milton is just mentioned.’ 
After this very hasty and imperfect view of England and of 
English society, he went to Edinburgh, where he resided a longer 
time. There is the same deficiency in his account of the north- 
ern metropolis, which we should have regretted the more, if he 
had been admitted into the intimate acquaintance of the philo- 
sophers and men of letters in Scotland. His time, however, was 
chiefly passed in study, in social intercourse with a few undis- 
tinguished young men, and in the family of a gentleman of the 
name of Scott. Mr. Scott had been a friend of his father’s in the 
East, and boasted that he had once saved Niebuhr’s life, when a 
native chief had entertained serious thoughts of putting him and 
his friends to death as ‘magicians, The elder Niebuhr had 
either forgotten or was not fully aware of the service which had 
been rendered him by Mr. Scott, who seems to have been a kind, 
quiet, and cautious. northern, of regular, and, as Niebuhr ex- 
presses it, of ‘rather pedantically’ religious habits, but of no 
great intellectual powers or attainments. Niebuhr attended the 
lectures of Professor Robison and of Dr. Hope. The, former 
he describes. as a man with his head always full of crotchets. 
With the lectures of the latter on chemistry he was greatly 
pleased. Ata later period he heard those of Dr. Rutherford on 
botany, and of Mr. Coventry on agriculture. Partly, it should 
seem, from shyness, partly from accidental circumstances, he did 
‘not profit so much, as for his sake we should have. wished, from 
-the kindly advances of Professor Playfair. .He describes, how- 
-ever, one evening walk with that amiable and distinguished person 
in 
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in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, when the professor explained 
to him his geological system, and impressed him with ‘a very strong 
sense of his powers, his originality, his eloquence, and his know- 
ledge. He made a short excursion into the Lothians, and visited 
an experimental farm of Coventry's, and one or two other agri- 
culturists of different classes. The weather and other circum- 
stances induced him to abandon a plan of walking through the 
Highlands; but he paid’a visit to Mr. Grant of Redcastle, near 
Inverness. This is but a meagre summary of his visit to Great 
Britain; but this, it is to be remembered, is gleaned entirely 
from letters to his ‘ Amelie,’ which are, of course, chiefly filled 
with topics more interesting to her,—his own personal feelings, 
views, opinions, and prospects of future life. These letters indeed, 
it appears, have, not very judiciously, been cooled down by the 
suppression of the more tender and endearing passages, so as to 
read somewhat too business-like and matter-of-fact for an ardent 
lover. His love to Amelie was the talisman which preserved the 
high moral tone of his mind, and guarded him against those dan- 
gers, no inconsiderable ones, according to his honest and prudent 
friends the Scotts, which in those days of loose opinions and not 
very rigorous practice, environed a young man, cast alone amongst 
strangers in a gréat capital. It must be acknowledged that the 
rigorism of the Scotch religious observances made no yery favour- 
able impression on his mind: ‘ They observe all the ordinances 
of their church, and curse the infidels, deists, and atheists with 
that fervour of soul which considers heaven its special privilege. 
In. short, I can no longer find fault with Hume for treating the 
Presbyterians of Charles I.’s time with severity and contempt. — 
In those days, no doubt, all foreigners were in bad repute with 
the more austere part of the community, who had taken no unrea- 
sonable alarm at doctrines of the c//wminati and the excesses of 
the French Revolution. ‘ Are you in earnest,’ said one person 
to Niebuhr, with great astonishment, at some opinions which he 
had expressed: favourable. to religion, ‘in what you say? We 
‘thought that all German scholars, without exception, were atheists ; 
we, cannot help wondering at your conversation.” Which of 
these! did'the other the greater injustice? Niebuhr suspects 
that a great part of the strong religious feeling of the Seotch 
is hypocrisy ; ‘and he, is set. down for an atheist because he is a 
German! When will men learn that religion may show itself 
by different effects, and speak a different language in persons of 
different mind and character? 

There is something. striking in the manner in which the young 
Niebuhr treats his attachment to Amelie, not merely as a chasten- 
ing and ennobling principle, '-but one which is to excite his ambi- 
tion 
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tion of; intellectual perfection, in order that he may be more 
worthy of her to whom he aspires. 

The following passage about a very strange person, now perhaps 
almost forgotten, will be read with interest :— 

*T have been reading the biography of a singular man—a Mr. Taylor, 
of London. . . . An unprecedented philosophical mysticism, derived 
from the Platonists, had made him a strong polytheist and disciple of 
the mystic interpretation of the\Greek popular religion—a sort of mono- 
mania, which appears with a certain degree of grandeur in his trans- 
lations of the Greek philosophers, and his own writings, particularly his 
poetry. Now this mun entered into an engagement in his earliest 
youth; and the maiden, who was the object of his first and only love, 
became his wife, since her parents wished to force her to a more 
wealthy marriage. They lived for more than a year on seven shillings 
a-week, which he earned by writing; and although their condition was 
afterwards somewhat improved, want was their companion for many 
years, without bowing his spirit. Taylor had much obstinacy, but 
likewise much firmness, But;I rejoiced in our destiny, that we were 
not born in this country. .A similar fate might have awaited us ; for 
the sin of not being rich is here only atoned for by the endeavour to 
become so;—([this is a curious anticipation of an expression which has 
been much cavilled at in our shrewd friend Mr. Sydney Smith ;—] and 
he who without this endeavour would live by his genius, if he does not 
get a pension from a great man or from the government, for which 
he must forswear his freedom and dignity of character, may commend 
himself to Heaven.’ 

He ‘is indeed a great man among ‘us who dares, and is’ not 
ashamed, to be poor. 

Niebuhr, however; it must be’ added; looked back to’ his: visit 
to England with greater satisfaction than we might expect from 
these desultory notices.. He considered that he had acquired 
much sound and useful Knowledge, especially with regard’ to 
commerce and finance, and'strengthened the practical and busi- 
ness-like turn of character, which was wanting to correct ‘his 
studious and ‘speculative propensities. For the English nation 
he entertained the most profound respect: if he found them de- 
ficient in’ watmth, confidence, ‘and ‘strong’ attachment, he admired 
their manly, practical; and energetic spirit; their vigorous con- 
sistency, which ‘contrasted with the” irresolution and indolence 
of the German character.” ‘There wag more ‘solidity, less super- 
ficial pretension.'~ * Of all foreign nations, the English were those 
with whom he’ most willingly contracted permanent friendships ; 
among tO nation had he so many friends.’ 

*I know no nation,’ he writes to Moltke, ‘to which I would rather 
belong as a citizen than to the English ; not merely on account of the con- 
stitution, but from the pleasure I experience in the laborious und active 
spirit, the strong and ‘straight-forward understanding of the thinking 
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men, and’ the remarkable and general cultivation of the middling classes 
in the towns, perhaps in the country, which might put to shame many 
a poring scholar and many a richly educated and finely-polished man 
of rank.’ 

On his return to Denmark he obtained two, not very lucrative, 
places, as secretary to a commission for the affairs of Barbary, and 
as assessor to the board of commerce with the East Indies ; and in 
1800 was united to his Amelie. ‘ Happiness,’ in his own language, 
‘was tou tame an expression for the result of that union.’ He soon 
after had the offer of a professorship in the university of Kiel : this 
he declined at first, beg unwilling to stand in the way of Zoega, 
one of the earliest and most learned of the students of Egyptian 
antiquities; but as Zoega could not leave Rome, he accepted it. 
He continued to reside in Copenhagen, where his peaceful occu- 
pations and domestic happiness were suddenly disturbed by the 
appearance of Nelson and his fleet before the city. His letters, 
descriptive of the state of the city—the hopes and fears, the sor- 
rows, and the desolation, are singularly interesting. It is then 
alone that we enter fully into the excitement and terrors of such 
events, when we know how they affect individuals. 

‘I went to my office,’ he writes on the 30th April, ‘ to superintend 
the packing up of the archives: as I went along, and in the office, I 
heard news of two or more English ships which had grounded, and were 
firing so furiously lest they should be boarded. The firing increased 
with redoubled violence: about half-past two it slackened, and only 
single shots fell. I went out again’ [his own residence was in a remote 
and secure part of the town] ‘ to get intelligence. “There was a moody 
stillness in the’streets. I heard only sullen single shots. I accidentally 
fell in with an officer, who was speaking of a bomb which had fallen 
near him and burst. Some people were at the corner of the street read- 
ing a placard, which gave orders what they were to do in case of bom- 
bardment. I returned in some consternation to my home, and heard 
single shots, which now were distinctly bombs.” 

The news of the event of the battle, and of all its details, now 
arrived ; the whole city was in consternation—the streets empty : 
they could not, however, but feel pride in the valour with which 
the defence had been maintained, The Danes indeed had fought 
nobly : they had been taken by surprise ; and if their skill had been 
equal to their courage, the event might have been more doubtful, 

‘ Nelson. himself acknowledges, that in all the battles in which he had 
been engaged, he had never seen anything to compare.to it. His loss 
was greater than at Aboukir, It is a battle to be compared with Ther- 
mopyle, But Thermopyle laid open Greece to desolation.” 

“In the ship of Captain Cofoed, he and one man alone escaped 
unwounded, It is said there were eight men remaining when he 
desired them to cease firing: they begged him to let them fire one 
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gun more: as they fired, six were struck down, and he himself 
knocked down and stunned by a spent ball. Nelson’s ship lay 
abreast of them ; and they congratulated themselves that he would 
recollect that he had fought against them. Nelson’s letter is given 
more simply, and therefore better than in Southey’s life :— 

“ To the Danish government.—I have taken seven batteries, and shall 
be obliged to burn them if no arrangement takes place. But I wish to 
spare the effusion of human blood.* From the brave Englishmen to their 
brethren the brave Danes.—Horatio Nelson.” 

“The aspect of the city was fearful. Everywhere solitude; only carts 
with effects which people wished to place in security ; the stillness of the 
grave; weeping faces; the full expression of the bleeding wound of a 
defeat. I can only hint at the bringing in of the wounded and the dead, 
and all the scenes of anguish.’ —p. 295. 

But all the fervour of Niebuhr’s patriotism could not lead him 
to dissemble his sorrow at the part in which, however involuntarily, 
Denmark was engaged : ; 

* We might win glory indeed, if our endeavours were crowned with 
success, and in the east sea, give to this sea-ruling Athens a shock which 
she would not easily recover, like that which Athens suffered in the bay 
of Syracuse. But for whose advantage are we shedding our blood—who 
will reap the fruits of our perils and trials? To think of this, to consider 
our wie in this point of view, is so bitter, that we cannot dwell 
upon the thought.’—TJo Moltke, v. ii. p. 39. 

The five years, from 1801 to 1805, present almost a blank in 
Niebuhr’s correspondence. He rose rapidly to situations of higher 
trust and confidence; and at last became so involved in business, 
as to leave but little time for his literary studies. At the earlier 
period, however, he made himself master of Arabic, and sur- 
prised his father with a translation of part of E] Wakidi’s History 
of the Conquest of Irak. We find him employed on a dissertation 
on the agrarian system of the Romans—its divisions, colonization, 
agriculture—which he conceives that he comprehends more clearly 
than had as yet been done. Towards the end of 1805 he received 
a very flattering and honourable offer to enter the finance depart- 
ment of the Prussian service. It was a great and promising advance - 
ment, and in Copenhagen he had felt himself at this time much 
hurt by the promotion of a young man of high birth over his head ; 
but he could not persuade himself to leave his native country 
without deep regret. The negociation was suspended for a time by 
a change in the Prussian government—the retirement of Count 





* Niebuhr gives, as one of the hearsays of the day, that this offer of truce was not dic- 
tated by the lofty motive of humanity; that Nelson felt himself in great danger. But 
this is contradicted by his own aecount:—If the Tre Kronen (the battery.) had been in 
good condition, and the Danes could have continued the battle, this might have been the 
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Hardenberg, ‘and the rumour of an alliance between Prussia and 
France. -Niebuhr had a strong aversion to the French govern- 
ment and policy, and apprehended that Prussia might be engaged 
in hostile measures against Denmark. ‘This fear being removed 
by the assurances of the new minister, Count’ Haugwitz, Niebuhr 
accepted the employment, and from that time became a German. 

He adopted his new country in fearful times: scarcely had he 
been a few days in Berlin when the French invasion broke up all 
his visions of advancement ‘and literary labour. The battles of 
Jena ‘and Auerstadt tried 'the fidelity even of the native subjects of 
Prussia. The first letter im the présent'part of the correspondence 
is ‘that of a fugitive from ‘Berlin, now in’ the occupation of the 
French army: it is addressed’ to his parents’ from Stettin, the 
first place of his retreat :—- 


* My letter, which I hope you have received, my dear parents, will 
assure you of my personal safety. Do not be disquieted about our future 
fate ; we are without solicitude about that. For this I have to thank, in 
these fearful times, the education which I have received from you, my 
dear father, the principles of which have adhered to me in all the later 
development of my mind. ‘I shall always be able to find or to earn 
iny subsistence. If, as is probable, all the brilliant prospects which had 
just opened upon us, have vanished, I must turn literary man or mer- 
chant ; and if I cannot succeed in one country, I must try another. We 
shall always find independence and bread ; and I beg you to be assured, 
that the thought that this terrible calamity has likewise destroyed our 
promising prospects of domestic happiness, has not for an instant mingled 
with our profound sorrow for the fate of Prussia and of Europe.’—p. 350. 


From Stettin they fled to Dantzig, from Dantzig to Konigsberg, 
and from Kénigsberg'to Memel. It was. intended that, with the 
minisier Von Stein, Niebuhr should pass the Russian frontier in 
charge of the treasury chests, But Von Stein was obliged to retire 
from the administration ; and Niebubr, who had been very actively 
employed ‘at Memel in organising the commissariat in these 
miserable ‘times of scarcity and mistrust, though tempted to 
withdraw from the service, to which he had been bound by his 
attachment to Von Stein, could not ‘refuse to return to serve in 
the same department at Kénigsberg. During this miserable and 
busy winter, he nevertheless found time to improve himself in tlie 
Russian and other Sclavonian languages. On'the-return of Count 
Hardenberg: to the administration, N iebubr was employed iti the 
most important and ‘confidential services.’ On leaving his wife at 
Memel, ‘he jomed the head-quarters at’ Bartenstein : the’ financial 
department of the commissariat was placed’ in’ his hands: At 
Bartenstein his health réceived a severe shotk from fatigue, anxiety, 
and s¢anty nourishment during his journeys. His letters to his 
wife 
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wife show the depression. of his spirits.. He returned, however; 
on a confidential mission. to Kénigsberg, where he was brought 
into close correspondence with the Russian general, Beningsen, 
and with Lord Hutchinson. Then came the battle of Friedland, 
the peace of Tilsit, among) the terms of which was that clause so 
honourable to the patriotism and talents of Count Hardenberg, 
which insisted on his dismissal from the administration.. Niebuhr 
had before requested Count Hardenberg to grant his own leave 
of retirement; but Hardenberg had entreated him, with tears in 
his eyes, not to abandon the king's service. On Hardenberg’s 
retirement he found himself named as one of a commission to con- 
duct the. finance department of the public affairs. until the appoint- 
ment of a new minister. Niebubr entertained no. favourable 
opinion of the unanimity of the commission, of which he was un- 
willing to be a member without a voice in its measures. He again 
requested permission to retire, on the plea of ill health; but the 
king was so earnest in his desire to retain his services at this dis- 
astrous crisis, that he again consented to retain his office... At the 
express request of the king he returned to Memel. At Memel he 
heard the news of the second bombardment of Copenhagen, and. 
the seizure of the Danish fleet. Though still a cordial enemy to 
France, he could never forgive the English for this act. He 
found however, it appears, little sympathy in Prussia for the fate 
of Denmark. 

The administration was now resumed by Von Stein; whose first 
business was to raise money to satisfy the insatiable demands of 
the French conquerors. For this purpose Niebuhr was sent to 
Holland on,the delicate and difficult, task of negociating.a-loan for 
the, impoverished exchequer. | A letter, to. the, minister gives a 
striking, description of his journey, with his wife in bad health, 
through a wretched country desolated by war, from Memel to Ber- 
lin... At Berlin he heard of the death of his mother... At Ham- 
burg he saw again many of his old friends, visited Meldorf, and 
proceeded, to Amsterdam, .In Holland, he resided rather, more 
than aryear.. He studied the language and. literature, the ancient 
and modern constitution,, the agriculture and. finances,.of. the 
country ; he made laborious inquiries,into the physical history of 
the land, the formation of the alluvium, and, the, artificial means 
of, defending it agaist the sea; he,learned to. respect the integrity, 
actiyity, laboriousness, and frugality of the people, of whom, how- 
ever, he. acknowledges that -he grew very weary. ‘However 
worthy. and, amiable,’ he observes, ‘ is the. disposition of the Hol- 
landers, they want individuality of, character. They are, good 
practical. men in a narrow, limited sphere; like the trees in their 
avenues, all of one height,and, size, in general sound, so, that oa 
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only remarks the maimed or stunted.’ He thought favourably of 
the King, Louis, only that he was too gentle and humane for his 


position. 

As to the special object of his mission, Niebuhr, after above 
a year of vexatious and: almost hopeless delay, to his own asto- 
nishment, succeeded in raising the loan upon tolerable terms. 
The credit of Prussia in her best days was not very high; and 
now, impoverished and exhausted as she was, and dependent for 
her revenue, and even her’existence as a nation, on the arbitrary 
will of the conqueror, we: cannot wonder that the prudent capi- 
talists of Holland were unwilling to trust to such precarious 
security: on a sudden, however, they became’ more pliant, and 
Niebuhr arranged the business much.to his satisfaction. The 
truth was, that France threw her influence into the scale, as, 
unless the loan was raised, it was impossible that she should 
receive her subsidy from Prussia.’ What argument Napoleon 
used with the moneyed men of Holland does not very clearly 
transpire. : 

On ‘his return to Prussia, Niebuhr’s services were eagerly 
sought to assist in the desperate work of re-organising the finances 
of the kingdom. He was-named as a member of a general 
commission: of ‘finance, and:received the distinction of the third 
class of the order of the Red Eagle. But the views of the com- 
mission were, in his opinion, injudicious and oppressive : his health 
began to fail; he was wearied out with the ‘mcrease of business, 
which seemed to'lead: to no satisfactory result; and necessarily, 
though unwillingly, involved ‘in the intrigues and factions of a 
distracted court. Not even'the accession of Hardenberg to the 
government could reconcile him to: their measures, as he conld 
not look favourably on the financial plans of that minister. After 
many pressing solicitations to be relieved from official duties, 
which, as-he: could not execute to his satisfaction, it became him, 
from respect. for his own character, to decline, he at length 
‘ wrung from the king’ his'‘slow ‘leave,’ and entered on the less 
distinguished, perhaps, as far as the‘ estimation of his. immediate 
cotemporaries, but to us and ‘to posterity far more important and 
interesting career, ‘as a man letters. How far his views or 
those of the'government were right we cannot pretend to judge; 
but:the conduct of Niebuhr, who ina confidential letter to his 
father enters fully inte his motives, appears to have been frank, 
independent, neither liable to the imputation of ingratitude to 
the government, nor to‘that of ungraciously and unnecessarily 
withdrawing from the public service in a time of embarrassment 
and distress. He ‘certainly sacrified his interests and whatever 
ambitious views he'may not unreasonably have entertained. < If,’ 
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he says, ‘I had been offered a) situation in which: I could have 
counteracted the mischievous and. oppressive efforts of the pro- 
posed policy, then it would have been a question of duty whether 
I should persist in my retirement from public affairs.’ 

As one of the ministers of finance, engaged particularly in the 
question of the circulating medium, but concerned, more or less, 
with every branch of the public. revenue, Niebuhr had become 
profoundly acquainted with the distress and oppressions of the 
people, which by his own plans. he had.hoped to mitigate. In 
one of his journeys he thus forcibly describes the state of the war- 
wasted district. ‘ Whole villages, with the ill-built inns which 
stood on.some of the estates, have entirely disappeared; and in 
many, which are not altogether gone, the population is entirely, 
or almost entirely, destroyed by plunder, famine, and disease, 
In one of these villages but a single girl survived.. The towns, 
part of which are in ashes, are equally desolate; and every inha- 
bitant of that district is sunk nearly to the same state of -poverty: 
Almost all the landowners are bankrupt, and there has been a 
total change in the property of the land: a great misfortune ; for 
the rich who spring up out of war and want are sure to be the 
very worst of their class. The abundant harvest does little good ; 
the prices are so low, and the freight for exportation so enor- 
mously ‘high’ (p. 424). 

But beneath all this Niebuhr was continually tracing the latent 
spirit which at length broke out in such glorious. and triumphant 
vigour.. Though withdrawn from active employment to-the more 
congenial occupation of literary labour, he did notin the least relax 
his interest in the:welfare of his adopted country, or the emanci- 
pation of Europe from the despotism of Franee, which, with:all 
other despotisms,. Niebuhr beheld with unmitigated abhorrence. 
He hailed, with .earnest..thankfulness the first outbreak of re- 
sistance, in the gallant. defence of the Tyrolese and the earliest 
and noblest. efforts.of the Spaniards. On the intelligence of 
Hofer’s glorious exploits he writes to Moltke in the language. of 
earnest admiration :—‘ The times are in. travail, and whose. spirit 
collected within itself will not, await in fearful hopes the. myste- 
rious deliverance?. I see land; but terrible breakers are between 
us and the,shore. Shall we burst through. them. to, settle the 
coming generation in the Valleys of the Blest ?’—vol, ii.-p. 85. 

Asa man of letters, Niebuhr at once took rank with the highest 
names in Germany. .At the opening of the University of , Berlin 
he undertook to, deliver lectures on:-Roman history. . These lec- 
tures contained the first outline of. his great work. No-less an 
authority than Savigny pronounced at once that they would make 
an epoch in Roman history: Independent of his intimate friend- 
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ship with M. Savigny, Niebuhr enjoyed the intercourse of several 
other literary men of great distinction. A philological society 
was formed, which met once a-week, on the most friendly footing, 
and by no means confined their conversation to the dry and barren 
subjects of philology. The members were Niebuhr, Spalding, 
Buttman, Heindorf, Schleiermacher, and two others. Niebuhr 
considered Schleiermacher as gifted with the highest intellect of 
the society; and he speaks with warmth on the total absence of 
jealousy among these men of letters. 

The following sentence ought to be extracted from a letter 
written inthe year 1810: Niebuhr’s prediction as to the Niger 
has been signally verified:——‘It would be an excellent plan to 
sail in large boats up the stream from Benin; that river is cer- 
tainly the Niger.’ —Vol. i. p. 444. 

In 1811 appeared the first edition of the first volume of his 
history; and the ‘ Lectures,’ which formed the second volume, 
occupied him during the winter of 1811-12. The reception of his 
work ‘was at first cold and discouraging. . A letter from Goéthe, 
containing very high praise, consoled him for the silence or indif- 
ference of the great part of Germany. But in fact Germany was 
busied in more urgent and stirring questions than the rise and 
progress of the Roman commonwealth... The mighty movement 
had begun which was either to reduce Europe to a province-of 
France, or by some unforeseen fatality to liberate the world. The 
crisis of the winter 1812-13 came at length. Niebuhr could 
not but tremble for Berlin, the population of which, even before 
the disastrous issue of the Russian campaign, had not been able 
to control their unmitigated hatred of the French :— 


* Since the day before yesterday,’ writes Niebuhr on the 22nd January, 
‘the fugitives from the Vistula began to arrive; a spectacle which I 
cannot describe. It is by far the most remarkable epoch of my life ; 
no danger, no personal inconvenience, could make me wish to have 
missed this scene. One must have lived in the midst of it to understand 
it; and one’s courage begins to rise, one knows not why.’ 


A few touches show us the rapidity with which Prussia rose as 
one man on the departure of the French from Berlin :— 


*The meeting of volunteers before the town-hall to enlist is as great 
as before the bakers’'shops in times of scarcity. To give you some 
notion of the zeal with which the enrolment in the volunteer regiment 
of hussars {jager) goes on, I must say something more. The intelli- 
gence arrived but three days ago; to-day the post sets out with nine 
waggons full, besides those who go on foot, or find other conveyances. 
This, of course, is but a small part; most have some business to 
settle, or wish to equip themselves. Young men of all classes are gone; 
students, youths from the gymnasium and fencing-schools ; merchants’ 
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clerks, apothecaries ; artisans of all kinds; older men of every office and 
station, fathers of families,’ &c. 

Niebuhr was not unmoved in the genera] enthusiasm; he 
began privately to drill, and to perform his exercise as a 
soldier. Though aware that he fould be of more usé/in a civil ca- 
pacity, he inscribed himself as a volunteer in the landwehr, 
and took some steps to obtain an appointment in a regular regi- 
ment, His high-minded wife entered fully into his resolute 
determination to take a part in this crusade. Though it was his 
ambition to carry a musket in some one of the best regiments of 
Prussia, he did not neglect his own more peculiar department. 
He established a journal, with the approbation of the government, 
in which he powerfully supported the principles of freedom ; but 
during a period in which that journal fell into other hands ap- 
peared certain articles very unfavourable to Denmark. This was 
to Niebuhr a great source of affliction, and his name became ex- 
ceedingly unpopular in his native country, from the mistaken 
notion that these papers either proceeded from his pen or were 
at least sanctioned by his authority. 

The King of Prussia very naturally declined to accept the 
services of Niebuhr as a mere soldier, réserving him for functions 
better suited to his talents and character. In the spring he re- 
ceived a summons from Prince Hardenberg to join the head- 
quarters at Dresden. He was first’ employed in the negociations 
with England for a subsidy, and afterwards in framing a com- 
mercial treaty between England and Prussia. We find him, by 
his letters, following the uncertain movements of the camp during 
the vicissitudes of that eventful period ; and he heard: but a few 
miles off the cannonading of the battle of Bautzen, It was pro- 
posed that he should undertake a diplomatic journey to London ; 
but this scheme was abandoned on his own representation of its 
inexpediency. After the conclusion of the treaty of alliance and 
subsidy he accompanied the head-quarters to Prague, where he 
was confined for some time by severe illness. But in the general 
joy at the emancipation of Europe there was to Niebuhr one drop 
of bitterness, the fate of his native ;country. Denmark. was. to 
suffer for her perhaps reluctant fidelity to the common enemy ; 
and the occupation of Holstein by unfriendly troops awoke his 
anxiety for many dear friends and relations. In connexion with 
this subject we find the following observations on new constitu- 
tions, which come with great weight from Niebuhr :— 


‘Iam curious about the Norwegian constitution; it will probably, 
like the Spanish, be a misshapen failure. This constitution-making 
seems likely to come into full work; but the manufacturers furnish as 
wretched wares as some years ago, when they brought themselves into 
such discredit. The first and vital point is, that a nation should be 
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manly, unselfish, and honourable. If it is this, it will of itself develop 
free institutions, and they will be lasting, Constitutional forms will do 
nothing for a veak or fvolish nation. What is the advantage of selecting 
representatives, if men of ability are wanting to represent the people? 
That is the root, not the fruit. Can a man gather ripe and good fruit 
from a tree which has no root? Let every individual, then, and every 
government, first labour to make itself and the people truly vigorous, 
masculine, single-sighted, and unselfishly virtuous. To attempt to effect 
this by forms is to put the horse behind the cart, and think that it will 
draw it just as well.’ 


During the last campaign he was again employed in Holland 
nm financial matters, but he was, singularly enough, intrusted 
with the formation of a constitution for this country. Holland, 
however, already possessed a groundwork for a free constitution 
in her old institutions, From Holland his health compelled him 
to visit the waters of Pyrmont; and after a visit to his friends in 
Holstein, he found himself again in Berlin at the close of the 
year 1814, 


During this winter the King of Prussia showed his high sense 
of Niebuhr’s talents and character by requesting him to devote 
some hours in the week to the instruction of the Crown Prince in 
the general principles of government, more particularly on subjects 
of finance. Niebuhr describes his royal pupil, the present king 
of Prussia, in the following terms :— 


* I am delighted when the day arrives when I am to attend him. He 
is obseryant, inquiring, full of interest; and the princely qualities with 
which nature has so richly gifted him develop themselves to me during 
these hours. Our business sometimes turns off into conversation, not 
into idle talk ; and nothing is lost by this. His playfulness does not in- 
terfere with his more profound seriousness ; his heart is as deeply moved 
as his imagination easily set on the wing; he seeks for information and 
instruction without surrendering himself blindly to authority. I have 
neyer seen a finer youthful disposition. He knows how much I love 
him—that I see from his looks—and why I love him—that it is not his 
external circumstances which attach me to him. One of his golden 
castles in the air (how it is to happen, in truth he knows not) is to be 
king of Greece, to wander upon the ruins, to dream, and to make exca- 
vations, All my old castles in the air spring up again at these thoughts. 
* When we are once in Athens,” I said to him, “‘ you shall make me 
professor of Grecian history, conseryator of the monuments, and director 
of the excayations.”* ‘* No, not conservator; you shall not have that 
title. I will make all the excavations waa but you shall be pre- 
sent.” ’—vol. ii. p. 128. 


~ [n this winter he published a pamphlet which had great suc- 
cess—‘ The Rights of Prussia against the Court of Saxony,’ 
For this, which was written in a more moderate and statesman- 
like tone than most other publications on that painful subject, he 
received 
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received the thanks of Prince Hardenberg ; and copies were dis- 
tributed through the government, in Vienna, and a translation 
made for England. 

His interest in the threatened convulsion of Europe by the 
return of Bonaparte from Elba was almost absorbed in pressing 
domestic cares. In April, 1815, his father died—in a green old 
age; but Niebuhr felt deeply the loss of his honoured and excel- 
lent parent. His wife became an object of more afflicting anxiety. 
She appears never to have been a person of strong health. Soon 
after their marriage she suffered from a complaint in the eyes, 
which impaired her sight. Other distressing symptoms, which had 
long afflicted her, now appeared in aggravated forms. Mesmerism 
was tried, as the biographer shrewdly observes, with as little effect 
as might have been expected. She died in the spring of 1815. She 
had never borne any children; but her affectionate gentleness, which 
allayed the occasional irritability of Niebuhr’s excitable tempera- 
ment, and her interest in all his pursuits, had made her, notwith- 
standing her bad health, an excellent companion for her husband. 
His feeling of desolation at her -loss was proportionably severe. 
We are told that when near her end she replied to his’ inquiry 
what he could do for her, ‘ Whether I live or die, you shall finish 
your history.’ The first event, his biographer informs us, which 
roused him from his lethargy of sorrow, was the news of the 
battle of Waterloo, and the occupation of Paris by the allies. 
The restoration of peace was followed by an offer of the embassy 
to Rome, in order to arrange with the papal court the state of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the Prussian dominions, and, if 
possible, to agree upon a concordat. Considerable delay inter- 
vened before the necessary arrangements could be made. He 
passed the winter at Berlin; and, to occupy his mind, he em- 
ployed himself in the study of the canon law—a qualification of 
great importance to his future mission. Several of his shorter 
papers were written at this period. 

Dora Hensler, the sister of his wife, to whom he had always 
been sincerely attached, with a young niece of her husband's, a 
grand-daughter of his old friend the physician, had been with him 
during the last days of his wife. They returned to him at Berlin 
in the spring of 1816. Niebuhr seems to have felt domestic 
society absolutely necessary to his existence: he describes him- 
self as entirely helpless as to household concerns, and -he had 
suffered much during the winter from il] health. It was first 
proposed that Dora Hensler and her niece should accompany 
him to Rome, to keep his house. It ended, however, in a dif- 
ferent arrangement. The gentle character of the young lady 
won upon him: she sang sweetly; her society enlivened his 
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cheerless house—in short, before he left Berlin he married Mar- 
garet Hensler. 

They set out for Italy in the spring of 1816. Some of the 
letters descriptive of his journey through the celebrated cities of 
Bavaria, Wurtzberg, Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Munich, and through 
the Tyrol, if published at the time, would have commanded much 
attention ; but these towns have been so completely pre-occupied 
by later travellers, and in some of them, especially in Munich, such 
changes have taken place, that Niebuhr’s impressions, however 
conveyed with his peculiar energy of language, would not now be 
very interesting to the general reader. In all these cities, however, 
and throughout Italy, he kept steadily in view the grand object of 
his literary life. He had entertained great hopes of discoveries in 
the Palimpsest MSS., to which attention had been directed by the 
publications of Signor Mai. He carefully investigated the libraries 
of Wurtzberg, Nuremberg, and Munich, till at length his labours 
were amply rewarded by the remarkable discovery of the remains 
of the old Roman jurist Caius, at Verona. He communicated 
this event to his friend Savigny, whom he seems to have expected 
would immediately have set off by the post to examine this trea- 
sure, so precious to so accomplished a student of the Roman law. 
Want of proper chemical means, and of glasses to decipher the 
characters with accuracy, compelled him to suspend for the pre- 
sent his design of copying the work for publication. This was 
reserved for a later period, and appeared under the auspices of 
his friend Goeschen. 

The first feelings of Niebuhr on his entrance into Rome must, 
we presume, excite the reader’s curiosity :— 


* This morning I beheld with eager eye, from the heights of the deso- 
late Campagna, first the dome of St. Peter’s, and then the view of the 
city from the bridge, where’it lies in all its majesty of buildings and of 
historical association before the approaching stranger; and so I passed 
the Porta del Popolo. I have since wandered through part of the city, 
and seen the most celebrated ruins. My anticipation of the feelings 
with which I should see these was quite right. Nothing is new to me. 
I have lain for hours asa boy before the pictures which you in your 
kindness have shown me, so that everything was as distinctly before me 
as if I had seen it. Then, what is repulsive to me is that everything is 
of the time of the Caesars; and a work of architecture standing by itself, 
and without association with other ideas, cannot possibly speak to the 
heart. The absolutely modern air which surrounds everything, and 
forces itself upon us at every point, is quite destructive; the undeniabl 
wretched taste of the churches of the last century and a half; the total 
want of solemnity in all one sees. In Petrarch’s time everything must 
have worked magnificently and profoundly on the emotions of the soul ; 
and even much which, but a short time ago, spoke poetry, has been 
annihilated 
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annihilated by the removal of the rubbish from the Forum and the 
Colosseum. The walls and columns now stand cleaned and naked, as 
they have been corroded by time, without the ornament of the luxurious 
and wild vegetation which lived and twined around the fallen walls. 
To the traveller, Rome appears small in its extent.’—vol. ii. p. 243. 

* Doubt not,’ he proceeds in the same letter, ‘ that I have not con- 
stantly in view my most sacred vocation—my history. During all my 
journey I have studied with great attention, and made numberless in- 
quiries about the country, the various scenes, the customs, the usages, 
and constantly confirmed my opinion that most travellers trouble them- 
selves little about things of the greatest importance, and see and hear 
little better than nothing. Terni has been to me peculiarly interesting 
and instructive. In this city I have found at least fifty old Roman 
houses unaltered. I have found the old art of the division of land still 
in practical operation; the ancient mode of preparing wine so exactly 
surviving that it is quite clear to me. I would undertake fully to explain 
the whole mystery of the Roman wines.’—vol. ii, p. 244. 

Some of the churches in Terni, he adds, had evidently been 
private houses of the Romans. 

Throughout this period of his life, there is a melancholy, 
bordering on gloom, in all the letters of Niebuhr. Of all public 
events -he almost invariably takes the darker and less hopeful 
view. Till the birth of his boy, which naturally rekindled the 
dormant ardour and tenderness of his mind, his domestic con- 
cerns were a source of oppressive anxiety: his young wife was 
of a weakly constitution, and suffered more than ordinarily in 
her periods of pregnancy, which recurred with regularity. The 
climate of Rome seemed to affect her greatly ; and—gentle, patient, 
and uncomplaining as she was—she felt or imagined, towards 
the close of their residence in Rome, that nothing but the 
more bracing air of Germany could restore her. Niebuhr’s own 
health was liable to severe attacks, and the depression of his 
spirits was no doubt closely connected with constitutional infir- 
mity. But there wasadeep strain of tenderromance in Niebuhr's 
composition, and perhaps many more will condemn, than sympa- 
thise with, the extent to which he indulged it: that which dwelt 
upon him as a weight, which his present comparatively happy 
domestic circumstances did not make him even endeavour to 
throw off, was the loss of Amelie. There was a kind of amiable 
superstition, remarkable in a mind of such vigour, in his adoration 
of her memory; and his young wife, instead of feeling herself 
wronged or neglected, seems fully to have entered into this blame- 
less saint-worship. He fondly observed certain days, as of their 
first meeting, which they used to keep sacred together while she 
was living, and of her death and burial. But the most remark- 
able instance of this feeling was, that in the agony of his wife’s 
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first confinement, prolonged far beyond the usual time of suffer- 
ing, he writes to Dora Hensler : ‘ In this unspeakable anguish I 
prayed inwardly, and implored help of my Amelie with earnest 
hope. I consoled Gretchen (Margaret) by assuring her that 
Amelie would send het help. At the most terrible moment, 
when, scarcely alive, she leaned her weary head upon me, she 
ejaculated, « Ah! can Amelie send me no blessing ?” ’—We 
envy not the stern orthodoxy of the religionist, who will condemn 
this singular instance of prayer to a saint, canonised not by the 
arbitrary decree of pope or council, but by the more irrefragable 
authority, at least to the worshipper, of the human heart. 

But the moral and intellectual atmosphere of Rome was as 
little congenial as that of the climate to the character and dispo- 
sition of Niebuhr. There was a total want of minds that could 
harmonise with his own, or with whom he could enter with con- 
fidential ardour upon his own pursuits. The present distin- 
guished Professor Brandis was indeed his secretary of legation ; 
but the health of Brandis likewise was impaired by the climate, 
which indeed appears to maintain something of that antipathy to 
the German temperament which it has shown so often by its fright- 
ful ravages among the armies of the invading emperors. The 
young artists were at first his chief associates—Cornelius, Over- 
beck, the Schadows, Kock (a wild and clever Tyrolese), and 
Platner, who had mistaken his vocation for art, and, as his contribu- 
tion to the great work of the Roms Beschreibung shows, was much 
better qualified to shine as an antiquarian and philologist. The 
desertion of the Protestant faith by some of these dreamy youths, 
to whom religion was a question of the fine arts, distressed Nie- 
buhr, who more than once asserts that he never felt so unshaken a 
Lutheran as in Rome. Yet of all these, Cornelius, who was 
originally a Roman Catholic, was the one who commanded and 
retained, not merely his admiration as an artist, but his regard 
and esteem as a man. Of him he says in one of his letters, 
‘ Your countryman Cornelius is a glorious exception (to the pre- 
tensions and coxcombry of some of the young artists); he is the 
Goethe of painters, in every respect a fresh and powerful mind, 
and free from all narrow-mindedness.’ He was urgent, however, 
upon his government to extend its liberal patronage to these 
young men, who were mostly very poor, and to whom the mere 
purchase of canvas and colours was a serious consideration. He 
was jealous for the honour of Prussia, when the bolder muni- 
ficence and taste of Bavaria carried off Cornelius to Munich. It 
does the greatest credit to Niebuhr’s. judgment as well as to his 
generosity, that he was the first to anticipate this dawn of German 
art among the obscure and unregarded youths who were destined, 
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at a later period to receive so much honour in their native 
country. 

In his public capacity Niebuhr was doomed to much solicitude 
and some disappointment. He was received with that wise and 
Christian liberality with which the good old Pius VII. and his able 
minister Gonsalvi delighted to treat distinguished strangers. A 
German Protestant service was established in his house, with the 
knowledge and sanction of the pope; a measure which Niebuhr 
had greatly at heart, to counteract the active attempts at the con- 
version of the German youth. But the instructions for the main 
object of his mission were delayed year after year, and at length 
arrived at the very crisis of the Neapolitan revolution, when 
Rome was under the immediate apprehension .of becoming the 
defenceless prey of the Neapolitan insurgents, backed by all the 
brigands of the borders, and the hundreds of felons employed on 
her own public works, or confined in the prisons. Of the low 
state of letters in Italy, particularly in the south, Niebuhr ex- 
presses himself in terms of the strongest contempt. In his own 
pursuits he found unexpected impediments. He was first alarmed 
for the safety of his own books, which he had sent by sea. He 
received the disastrous intelligence that the ship had been 
wrecked near Calais ; the books, however, at length arrived safe 
at Leghorn. But the public libraries, particularly the Vatican, 
were open at inconvenient times, and there was very little 
facility or command of books. The neighbourhood of Rome, 
which invited his researches, and where he hoped to find much 
which would throw light on the state, mariners, and institutions of 
ancient Italy, was almost inaccessible on account of the banditti. 
We enter the more strongly into his regret on this point, because 
the few investigations which he was enabled to make during his 
temporary residence at Gensano, at Tivoli, and other places near 
Rome, proved singularly interesting. They are chiefly described 
in letters addressed to M. Savigny; and to those who are not in- 
clined to trace out the personal character and history of Niebuhr 
through the whole three volumes of his correspondence, but who 
are more Curious in researches of this nature, we should strongly 
recommend these letters, both as full in themselves of new and 
instructive matter, and as illustrating the accuracy and felicity 
with which Niebuhr elicits valuable information from what miay at 
first appear minute and trivial inquiries. What he did in Rome, 
whether by his own investigations, or by the impulse which he 
gave, may be best appreciated by the ‘ Description of Rome,’ 
which has been sent out by those who, we conceive, will be proud 
to call themselves his disciples, especially the Chevalier Bunsen, 
who succeeded Brandis as his secretary and as his friend. To 
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Niebuhr’s remoter influence may be traced the foundation of the 
Archeological Society of Rome, from which we have received so 
much, and hope to receive so much more valuable knowledge. 
The labours, and still more the commencement of the remodel- 
ling his great work, which he began at Rome, will sufficiently 
controvert his own dispiriting, and sometimes almost querulous 
complaints of the conscious failure of his intellectual powers : 
—‘ I am a blighted tree,’ he says in one place, ‘ which may shoot 
out 4 green head, but of which the vigorous and regular outgrowth 
of the branches is over.” He chiefly laments that his memory is 
impaired: he is reduced, like ordinary writers, to make extracts 
from books ;* and even this he associates with the primary cause 
of his depression. ‘ It contributed in an extraordinary degree to 
strengthen my memory, that I repeated all that I read or thought 
to my Amelie, and the lively interest which she took in it stamped 
it more fully, and brought it back more constantly to my recol- 
lection.’ 

We will revert, however, to the letters, and make our extracts 
sometimes at random, as we find passages illustrative of the cha- 
racter and sentiments of Niebuhi, or otherwise amusing and 
instructive to our readers, The following relates to the young 
German artists, many of whom have now established their fame. 

‘I will not condemn some young artists who have turned Catholics ; 
they knew not what they did. Two of them belong to our most intimate 
society, and our best,and dearest friends are German Catholics. Cor- 
nelius is a very distinguished and captivating man; Platner, notwith- 
standing his Saxonism, has completely attached himself to me; he is of 
strong understanding and high character. Kock, the Tyrolese, is a real 
genius. William Schadow and Overbeck, though, as zealous converts, 
a little shy of me, are dear to me, not merely as genuine men of art. 
There is depth and'truth in these young painters, and their works are 
very remarkable. ‘It is pleasant to me to pour forth my heart ina circle 
like this about the school of Bologna and such subjects. [ would that Ger- 
many would take up these young men. How easy it would be to colléct 
a subscription in Berlin to employ Cornelius, Schadow, and Overbeck, in 
paintivg some public building in fresco, or to give them commissions 

or oil-paintings, to be exhibited in some public place. My dear Sa- 
yigny, I recommend this to you. * * Eichhorn must speak of it to Har- 
denberg. Art is undoubtedly re-awakening, and these young men are 
of a very different character from those ube used to. be called artists. 
They endure want with a cheerful spirit, and none of them think of getting 
rich. Instead of the constant bargaining for money as with the false 
artists, they maintain’an unbroken silence about their embarrassmente. 





* We have noticed the extent and accuracy of his. memory at an earlier period of his 
life ; somewhat later it was tried by aremarkable test. He was examined by the index 
to Gibbon, and was not itt fault’ in one of the facts or events in the vast range compre- 
hended in that work, 
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The Faust of Cornelius is sublime. If these dear countrymen were not 
here, how would it be with us? With the Italians it is impossible tu 
have intercourse of the heart—and my colleagues! * * * My old 
instructor Playfair is here, I see other Englishmen, but not on an inti- 
mate footing. * * * The Italian people make a resident here quite 
sad. No improvement is possible, so profound is their degradation ; 
only Buonaparte could help this. This is my firm conviction.’—p. 260 

This for the Anti-Gallican Niebuhr is pretty strong. He 
repeats the same sentiment in another letter :— 


‘ I dare not speak out to our German patriots what I do not hesitate 
to write to our government, that the destruction of Buonaparte’s go- 
vernment—(you know how in all other respects I hate it)—was the 
greatest misfortune for Rome.’ 


He enters in this letter (p. 359) into some curious details. We 
wish that some of our intelligent travellers would examine with 
unprejudiced calmness, and study on the true principles of poli- 
tical science, the working of the Papal government upon the 
Papal States. M. Ranke has some striking details of its effects 
during the last century; but we want something more full and 
particular, especially about the later period. In another letter 
he complains of the dull and formal society in the diplomatic 
circle, and again returns to the same subject :— 

‘It isa dreary life here in Italy; but I could not have supposed that 
I should have found it so melancholy. What advantage to me are her 
works of art: unhappily I am as little an enthusiast for works of art as 
an ancient Roman; I cannot live upon them. * * * Where that 
which is living disgusts, how can he who feels himself elevated and 
made happy only by the human soul and the human heart find compen- 
sation from statues, paintings, and architecture? The Italians asa nation 
are walking dead men. True, we must deplore and not hate them ; for 
unavoidable misfortunes have plunged them in their degradation; but 
the degradation is not the less certain. Intellect and knowledge, any 
idea which makes the heart throb, all generous activity, is banished from 
the land: all hope, all aspiration, all effort, even all cheerfulness ; for 
I have never seen a more cheerless nation. In Venice and Florence I 
found afew who were conscious of their wretched state, and in some de- 
gree knew the height from which they had fallen : here, where there is no 
national history with which the present may connect itself by an unbroken 
chain—here there is no vestige of such a feeling ; total prostration with- 
out pain, and without the desire of anything better. We have here an 
image of what the Greeks were under Tiberius.’—p. 268. 

The sadness which oppressed him spread to his studies :— 

*T have to correct if not to re-write the Introduction to the Roman 
History. I sit, it is true, many hours before my books; but memory 
and penetration will not serve me as before; reminiscences of things 
which I have read, or views which I have entertained, glimmer upon my 
mind—but they will not approach and take a definite form. I have often 
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had this feeling of being a total stranger in acountry, most rarely in 
England ; I had it in Holland, when the first interest had worn off, but 
never so as in Italy: here no man can be at home. There is here no 
approximation to men,—lI mean the natives; no possibility of making 
any association by community of intellect and feeling. There is no ob- 
ject of knowledge or of business to be the medium of intercourse. If 
one could keep aloof from it, it would be less disagreeable ; for I should 
not want society or friends ; but this is impossible. I must keep up an 
intercourse with them. Everything is done in state ; everything has its 
rank m but the really noble and beautiful has neither rank nor existence.’ 
—p. 265. 

Some unfriendly reviews of his work, one by A. W. Schlegel, 
had appeared in Germany ; but these appear to have affected him 
but little. He was indignant at being thus attacked in his 
absence : but of one of the reviews he says— 

‘It does not touch my history: its truth and soundness will remain 
unshaken, though you all turn your backs upon me. If it were possible 
that an ancient Roman should rise from the dead to give his testimony, 
he would swear to its soundness.’ 

Two events of very unequal importance indeed contributed to 
raise his afflicted spirits and reconcile him with his residence in 
Rome—the birth of his son in April, 1817, and the change of his 
dwelling. His delight at becoming for the first time a father 
was enhanced by his anxiety about his wife. He begins immedi- 
ately to make plans for the education of his boy; but he was in 
some difficulty about his baptism: he was determined that it 
should be performed by a Protestant minister; and as there was 
then no resident German Protestant minister, he was obliged to 
wait the accidental arrival of an English clergyman. This fortu- 
nately took place:— 

‘An English clergyman performed the baptism according to the 
solemn ceremonial of the High Church (Hochkirche). I was much 
moved, and answered for the child with a full heart—[he stood as god- 
father for his friend Hensler—there were five others, according, we pre- 
sume, to the Lutheran usage]. The Roman Catholics who were present 
could not but acknowledge the sublimity of the service.’ 


The new residence which Niebuhr was so fortunate as to obtain 
was admirably suited for the historian of Rome. It was part of a 
alace which had belonged to the ancient extinct house of the 
Eavelli, built within and upon the ruins of the theatre of Mar- 
cellus, so that the old walls in good preservation, or with that 
beauty which time gives to ancient buildings, formed the facade 
of the house. It contained a great number of rooms, and at the 
top there were small chambers which commanded a noble pros- 
pect, from Monte Mario, with the Vatican and St. Peter's below, 
the whole Janiculum with its churches and tall stone pines as far 
as 
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as the Aventine. From the roof a view might be obtained on the 
other side, of the Capitol, Forum, the Palatine, the Colosseum, 
and the whole inhabited city. It had a small square garden, 
with three fountains, pomegranate and orange trees, je8samine, 
and all the luxuries and odours of a southern climate. The 
rooms were spacious and lofty, and could therefore be kept cool. 
Above all, he was entirely secluded from the noises of tlie city. 
The only sounds were the falling of the fountains, the ‘twittering 
of the swallows, and the crowing of the cocks. No human voice, 
not even a carriage, was heard. Niebuhr particularly rejoices 
that his ears were relieved from the howlings of the ritornellas, 
as well as the rattling of the carriages and the screaming of the 
common people. 

In the summer of 1817 he translated a paper from the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ upon the Poor. On this subject he observes— 


*To these humane and simple subjects I have always had a great in- 
clination. Thank God, I have often been able ‘to assist others and to 
do good; and this is still my greatest pleasure. I cotild act with the 
greatest satisfaction in the narrowest sphere of practical utility. I am 
pleased when others can do in this way what is not in my power. I 
have little faith in the introduetion of free institutions, still less, that as 
regards the people and their notions, any real advantage can arise out of 
them. The eyils of our social state can only be remedied by a total change 
in our mode of life and our usages, by the discipline of morals and 
manners, by an amelioration of our general condition, and the greater 
simplicity of our whole life. It is pitiful and disgusting to me that 
people are always quarrelling about institutions and legislation, while 
they are indifferent about the things, which are the only end of legisla- 
tion; and I find no other or better object in those who take the lead in 
talking on such subjects; lofty phrases about liberty offend me—not 
that my heart does not beat higher at them than those who use them, but 
know nothing about their meaning: it is like the Roman Catholic 
worship. 

‘If a single one of these writers would go, and, at the sacrifice of his 
time and his comfort, would devote himself to the education of children, 
to give the hand of friendship and consolation, if he has nothing else to 
give, to the poor; if he would endeavour by his counsel and influence to 
procure a dwelling of his own for the lodger, and property for the pea- 
sant; if he would first emancipate himself from those prejudices of 
which he is the slave; if men would so and in other ways associate for 
these difficult and unostentatious objects, which no government can 
hinder, it would be some comfort indeed. But so long as I see none of 
the sentiments or virtues of the citizen, no self-discipline; when I only 
see in the better class an idolatry of wealth, at least for the state if not 
for themselves; and the fancy that men can make the same thing out of 
any kind of material; that clay can be moulded to the solidity of mar- 
ble; or the notion, that the form can change the nature of the materials ; 
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so long, were I in power, should I give little satisfaction to the clamor 
ous; and certainly raise an outcry against myself, because I will not 
begin to build downwards from the upper story. How refreshing are 
the humane exertions of so many in England for the true happiness, 
the well-being, and the civilization of the people !’—p. 317. 

During the autumn of 1817 he suffered a severe iliness at 
Frascati. He thought himself dying :— 

* It was melancholy to die in a foreign country ; but I was inconceiy- 
ably calm—calm in the prospect of another life. My Amelie would have 
received me with all her deep affection.’—p. 322. 

This illness, however, appears to have relieved his constitution 
from the weight which had so long oppressed it. In the winter he 
seemed to enter with more pleasure into society. He saw much 
of the Crown Prince of Bavaria ; and speaks with great respect 
and regard of some English noblemen— Lord Lansdowne and the 
late Lord Colchester. : 

Niebuhr obtained, to his great satisfaction, the appointment of 
a Prussian clergyman aschaplain to the mission. Hespeaks with 
high approbation of the good sense and piety of M. Schmieder, 
the chaplain ; and his delight in having a Protestant service in 
German performed, for the first time at Rome, in his house. He 
looked forward with great interest to its influence on his children : 

* I wish most earnestly that Marcus should not only be tight hearted, 
but have the religion of the heart. That religion of the heart J cannot 
give him, but I can and will support the clergyman in giving it. His 

eart shall be elevated to God as soon as he is capable of any sentiment, 
and his childish feelings shall express themselves in prayers and hymns; 
all which in our time was out of use shall be indispensable and a fami- 
liar custom to him.’—p. 377. 

This is a subject to which we must revert, as likewise to his 
political opinions : we shall, however, make another extract from 
a letter, in which he speaks of an insinuation which had been 
made against him, in a work published at Paris, as having counte- 
nanced, if not as having been connected with, the famous Tugend- 
bund : 

* Though it is not expressly stated that I belonged to the Tugendbund, 
it is not agreeable to me to have it said “ that Gueisenau, Humboldt, 
and J, in 1813, approved of the principles of this society.” ’ 

Though he could ‘set his life upon the assertion that he had 
never been connected with this society,’ he refused to publish a 
formal contradiction in the French papers, 

‘ Because the ill-disposed, who are always ready to pervert everything, 
will say that I am only anxious to white-wash myself; and in’ m 

situation I cannot express all that I feel on the state of affairs; and 
even if these circumstances of my position did not bind my hands, 
other 
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other ‘difficulties would be in my way. However much I disapprove 
of these proceedings in general, I cannot altogether exculpate many of 
my friends from conduct which ‘has a bad appearance, and from having 
entertained, if innocent, yet perverted opinions: and this is a melancholy 
prospect for me, if I return to Germany. A sober man, among those 
who.are drunk, is in a pitiable position. Now, my conviction is still the 
same as that which I expressed many years ago, and by which I drew 
on myself such bitter and absurd attacks from the liberals, that the 
only change of forms which is necessary, and can be salutary, is 
one which will affect the administration, not the sovereignty; that the 
evils under which we suffer do not spring so exclusively from the persons 
in power, but that we should have to endure the same, or worse, after the 
introduction of their beloved representative system. We are unhealthy 
in our manners and modes of thinking. Every one would govern, and 
thinks he could do it extempore: if a doubt is thrown on his capacity, 
he thinks himself wronged. But to bear burdens for the people, that 
will nobody. Hence everywhere men make pretensions to a com- 
fortable life at the expense of the state; and in most this is the origin 
of their disposition to change, as well as another, which is much more 
innocent—their long habituation to violent excitement, which is become 
an absolute necessity.” . 


At.the beginning of the next year he writes, 


‘Under these gloomy prospects we enter the new year—gloomy as 
our heavens, where the sun has not shone for three months. As to pub- 
lic affairs, I close my eyes on the future. Since these troubled times I 
have as little as before left the straight-forward path, and shall resolutely 
continue to pursue it. Two months ago, on the occasion of the well- 
known circular, I declared myself without reserve against the king’s 
measures. When the first arrests took place, I wrote directly to the 
minister ; and later, I have in the same manner declared myself against 
the King of Prussia—I, whom the revolutionists certainly call an enemy 
to liberty. And so I will frankly go on, and leave the issue in God’s 
hands.’—p. 419. 


His view of the true government policy may be found in a for- 
mer letter :— 

‘I have sought to make them understand that they are suspecting, 
and endeavouring to detect, a conspiracy where there is only asect, This 
is unquestionably the more dangerous of the two; but it cannot be sup- 
pressed, even if it were of a very different character than it is among those 
who have hazarded the present enterprise ; the persecution will be quite as 
ineffectual as that of a religious sect. Many mistakes have been com- 
mitted. If the governments would choose the right course, they would 
rule over affectionate subjects; and the hot-headed, who are always to 
be found, would haveno influence. If such a sect has gained great con- 
sistence, the only prudent course is to destroy its importance, by doing 
that which is wise and good, taking care neither to give it any assistance, 
nor to provoke it unnecessarily. There has never-been a sect which has 
not had some grain of truth, and we must attach that to our side; the 
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folly and perverseness which remain will then fall to pieces, if it is 
opposed with firmness and gentleness. If we attack it in its strength, it 
is often unconquerable; at least we run great danger. I do not deny 
that some persons, who play the game behind the curtain, have settled 
plans ; but this is the case with few, and they will keep themselves very 
carefully‘concealed.’—p. 419. 


Again, he writes— 


‘ T am an anti-revolutionist, and from principle ; but I am so likewise 
from my antipathy to revolutionary notions, which, as they show them- 
selves in shallow heads, would be offensive to me, even if they led to no 
consequences. At the same time I hope that you will give me credit for 
the most decided hatred of despotism, but so that I have no hopes of 
anything practicable or possible against it from the demon of revolution. 
It is no use to dream—we must think; and we had better resign 
ourselves at once rather than risk to open the gates of hell. I am not 
so unjust, believe me, as to condemn those who indulge in such dreams, 
but I could weep blood, that such men should be exposed to such 
errors. I knowthat noble minds are liable so to err; but since the 
confusion which they would cause must destroy the degree of liberty 
which we have now attained, I have a right to express my repug- 
nance. I do not speak of the bad men who are most forward spokes- 
men in the affair—they are moral delinquents, It would be wise 
not to treat them as political offenders, though they partly are so; but 
. if they are attacked in this manner, we make them martyrs. The only 
security is to govern conscientiously, virtuously, and in a spirit of love, 
and then the end will certainly be obtained; and on our side to be 
better, more virtuous, more contented. No government, on the long run, 
can pursue pernicious measures against a powerful people, of good and 
generous feelings, and which is true and conscientious in the fulfilment of 
itsduties. To wish to bring ahout a better state of things by revolutions, 
which, in general, owe their origin to the bad passions of their leaders, 
aud in which bad means are invariably used, is to adopt the Jesuit prin- 
ciple—that bad means may, intentionally, be employed for good ends. 
To these maxims will 1 adhere; though I foresee that wickedness will 
persuade folly, on the one hand, that I am a revolutionist, and on the 
other, that I am an enemy to liberty.’—p. 425. 


Niebuhr, before long, ran considerable danger of experiencing, 
and in a foreign country, some of those terrors and dangers of reyo- 
lution, which he so forcibly deprecated in his own. Just at the 
instant that his instructions arrived, and that he might entertain 
hopes of bringing his negociation to a successful close, the in- 
surrection at Naples not only threw that country into confusion, 
but threatened the papal states and the city of Rome with its fear- 
ful consequences. We will merely state, that notwithstanding the 
attention of the government was thus distracted, Niebuhr appears 
to have conducted this delicate affair with so mugh prudence and 
judgment, 
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judgment, that scarcely any points remained to be settled ; and 
though, in the following year, when Prince Hardenberg visited 
Rome, Niebuhr prudently allowed the minister the credit of the 
final arrangement, all the material parts of the treaty had been 
before negociated by himself. 

He was, at the same time, involved in another difficulty of a 
very different nature. Mai, who was now the librarian of 
the Vatican, had entertained great jealousy of Niebuhr. He 
seemed to consider the German as trespassing upon his manor, in 
pursuing his inquiries in the same department. To Mai the 
world of letters is deeply indebted, for the zeal and industry with 
which he undertook the investigation, and for the success with 
which he detected the remains of ancient writers on the Palimpsest 
MSS. No doubt, of the eight huge quartos which he has published, 
a very considerable portion might, without any loss to the world, 
be scrawled over again with the wildest legend, or the dullest 
commentary, and effaced for ever ; yet we are not less grateful to 
Mai for his few valuable discoveries, the fragments of Cicero, 
and of the historians ; though, unluckily, these latter being chiefly 
extracts from the moral observations of the historians, presents 
us with comparatively few facts, in proportion to their bulk. But 
we believe that it will be acknowledged, by all competent judges, 
that Mai’s qualifications as an editor are not equal to the 
assiduity and success which he has displayed in recovering these 
fragments. We cannot trust them till they have passed through 
the process of republication in Germany. Niebuhr, and his friends 
Géschen and Buttman, had rendered this service to the remains of 
Fronto ; and besides his own discoveries of certain fragments of 
other orations of Cicero and of Livy, Niebuhr had likewise 
ventured to exercise his critical skill on the fragments of Cicero’s 
Oration for Scaurus, for which he suggested a different arrange- 
ment than that proposed by Mai. To the credit of his sagacity, 
M. Peyron, in a new Codex found at Turin, discovered the same 
fragments, arranged in the manner proposed by Niebuhr. This 
led to a charge against Niebuhr, in an Italian journal, of having 
received some private information of Peyron’s discovery, and of 
thus having obtained credit for critical observation at the expense 
of truth and honesty. Our readers are by this time so fully 
acquainted with the rigid integrity of Niebuhr’s character, as not 
even to require our assertion of the utter groundlessness of such 
an imputation. We suspect, however, that this unfortunate 
estrangement from Mai has deprived us of much which, _ if 
the jealous spirit of the Italian would have received his cordial 
and friendly co-operation, might have been wrought out of the 
unexhausted mines of the Vatican. é 

There are some few interesting details on the Neapolitan revo- 
lution, the atrocities of which, more especially in Sicily, were 
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studiously suppressed. After describing some horrible scenes of 
murder in Palermo, Niebuhr proceeds,— 

* This is revolution! and just such scenes have we to expect here, 
where, besides the other prisoners and the countless criminals who are 
loose and at large, there are eight hundred confined in the house of 
correction, and no military, no national guard on which we can reckon. 
. - «+ A revolution in these countries would be like an insurrection of 
the negroes, and those who assist them by big words and assert that-a 
degraded people must pass through terrible trials to become better, do 
not consider that such a people preys upon itself for a time, and then 
rests for repose in slavery.’ 

Niebuhr’s personal anxieties were aggravated by the state of his 
wife, who, in the midst of all this tumult, was confined of a daugh- 
ter. In this state they were im daily apprehension of the advance 
of the Neapolitan revolutionary army upon Rome, which would 
have been joined by all the banditti on the road—a tolerably large 
part of the population; and by this fearful array of criminals and 
of the malcontent populace of the city, ready to receive them with 
open arms. All respect for foreign ministers would of course 
have been lost in such an outburst of popular fury. Of the Car- 
bonari, he gives the following example—‘ One has been arrested 
with eighty-four coffee-spoons and eighteen table-spoons, all 
stolen, and a proclamation calling on tyrants to tremble, for their 
crimes had wearied out the patience of the virtuous : besides this, 
he had some impious and obscene papers.’ The foreign minis- 
ters had everything packed up, ready to take flight with the Pope. 
Niebuhr had his archives, his plate, and all portable effects ready 
to be off at a moment's warning, with the bv prospect that 
at least a hundred carriages would start at the same time, while 
the best furnished posts had not above eighty horses, the worst 
not above twenty: and as for horses used in agriculture, such 
things are not known in the desert of the Campagna. They 
were relieved by the advance of the Austrian troops, when, ac- 
cording to the song of the day— 

Pulcinello malcontento, 
after his , 

Movimento, Parlamento, 

Giuramento, Spergiuramento, 

Gran fermento, poco argento, 
was obliged to confess 

Siam fuggiti come il vento— 

Me ne pento, me ne pento, &c. 

. Niebuhr remained in Italy until the year 1823: he obtained 
permission to visit Naples, where he formed a very intimate 
friendship with M. de la Serre, the French ambassador at that 
court, of whose abilities and character he speaks in the highest 
terms, and to whom many of his most remarkable letters in the 
supplement 
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supplement to the third volume are addressed. Though he still 
retained the office of ambassador at Rome, he left Italy in the 
spring of that year never to return, and with his wife and children 
established himself for a time at Bonn, which was afterwards des- 
tined to be his residence till his death. On his journey from 
Italy he had prosecuted his literary inquiries, and in the celebrated 
library of St. Gall he discovered the very curious fragments of 
Merobaudes, a heathen poet of the beginning of the fifth century. 
Much delay took place before his plan of life for the future 
was settled. It was at one time thought that his return to Rome 
would be necessary; but the health of his wife and children, 
which seemed to require the more bracing air of Germany, made 
him reluctant to acquiesce in that arrangement. The Prussian 
government was desirous of securing his services in some import- 
ant political or financial situation. Schemes were afloat for the 
establishment of a national bank, and for the improvement of 
the condition of the peasantry in Westphalia, in both of which it 
was thought that the talents and information of Niebuhr might be 
eminently useful. He was named, in a commission of inquiry on 
these matters. But on these subjects Niebuhr had his own 
opinions, and, his biographer intimates, was not a little positive 
and pertinacious, not to say rather irritable, in his maintenance 
of them. ‘This indeed is admitted to have been the weak part of 
his character: hé was impatient of ‘contradiction; and vehe- 
mence of temper, and settled self-confidence, made him some- 
what impracticable in public busines. ' AS he felt deeply, so on 
ordinary topics he expressed himself strongly ; his opinions, on sub- 
jects of literature, as of men and measures, are frequently uttered in 
terms not merely peremptory, but contemptuous of his adversaries. 
How far as to these questions of Prussian policy he was ‘right, even 
if we had more information on the subject, as it would be im- 
possible for us to have the whole before us, we should, of course, 
decline to offer any judgment. But at this time the correspond- 
ence of Niebuhr is almost exclusively confined to his domestic 
concerns. He was twice at Berlin, leaving his wife at Bonn. In 
his first absence he had the misfortune to lose an infant son, and 
his three girls were frequently in such a state of health as fully to 
absorb all his thoughts.. As a husband and as a parent these letters 
show Niebuhr to have been one of the kindest and most affec- 
tionate of men, but, except as evincing the high respect in 
which he was held at Berlin, (more ‘especially by the Crown 
Prince, who took every opportunity of displaying his personal 
attachment,) they give little or’no information on his character 
as a statesman or man of letters. Vien Dg 
The last’seven yearsof his life, from 1823 to 1830, were’passed 
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in literary retirement at Bonn. He had a kind of superstition that 
he had never passed more than seven continuous years since he left 
his father’s house in one place. His death took place exactly at 
the close of the seven years. He subsided without regret for his 
former dignity, or ambition for future influence and distinction, 
into an office, which he considered to be as honourable as useful, 
and to which in his early life he had been inclined. by his natural 
taste, that of an instructor of youth. He read lectures on various 
parts of ancient history, at first gratuitously ; but as it was thought 
that this might be disadvantageous to his friends, the regular pro- 
fessors of the university, he received the ordinary stipend, which he 
distributed in prizes, in the assistance of some of the poorer scholars, 
or on other objects of disinterested generosity. He entered into 
several literary schemes,—for example, the publication of the 
Rheinisches Museum, a philological journal of very high merit, 
chiefly supported by the professors at Bonn, Nike, Welcker, 
Brandis, some of the most distinguished scholars in Europe: and 
he set on foot the bold design of the republication of the Byzantine 
historians. But his chief care and study was the new edition of 
his history with the third volume. This, in fact, though the 
whole groundwork had been firmly fixed in the first edition, from 
the numerous additions, alterations, expansions, and suppressions, 
was anew work. Its fame had been gradually extending beyond 
the limits of Germany: a French translation appeared; and so 
great was the expectation excited in this country, chiefly, we be- 
lieve, from the influence of an article which had appeared in this 
Journal, that an incompetent person was employed to translate 
the first edition, when it was well known that the second was in a 
great state of forwardness. This, of course, fell to the ground 
directly the Cambridge translation, by the distinguished scholars, 
Messrs. Thirlwall and Hare, had issued from the press. With 
this translation Niebuhr expressed his high satisfaction. 

His uniform course of life was not much varied, except by occa- 
sional excursions to different baths, that apparent necessity to Ger- 
man existence. He made one longer journey to revisit the scenes of 
his youth, Kiel and Copenhagen; but a dangerous fever which was 
raging in Ditmarsh prevented him from renewing the fond associa- 
tions of that district. In February 1830 a fire took place in his house, 
which of course caused great immediate distress and confusion ; 
many of his papers were lost, and his books much damaged. The 
manly courage, however, with which he supported this calamity was 
rewarded by the recovery of most of the more important papers ; 
the corrected copy of the second volume of the history was found, 
apd only some sheets were missing, which he immediately set 
about to restore. He proceeded to rebuild his house on a some- 
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what more enlarged and commodious plan, but unhappily had 
but a very brief enjoyment of its comforts. At the close of the 
year 1830 he caught cold: he was from the first conscious that 
his end was approaching: his faithful wife, for whose health he 
had been long under serious apprehensions, attended him almost 
to the last, but, before his decease, broke down under her exertions, 
and took to her bed, from which she never rose again. When 
Niebuhr heard this he turned his face to the wall in bitterness of 
thought. *«Hapless family! tolose father and mother at once ! 
Pray to God’ (he said to the children), «God alone can help you ; 
and himself was seen to seek consolation and strength in silent 
prayer. Niebuhr remained in perfect possession of his faculties 
almost to the last: as he occasionally rallied, he retained a lively 
interest in public affairs and in literary topics, and died peaceably 
on the 2nd January, 1831: his wife followed him nine days after, 
and they were laid to rest in the same grave. 

It has been our object to make Niebuhr his own biographer ; 
to express his feelings, sentiments, and opinions, as far as possible, 
in his own language. It is impossible, we think, to conceive a 
mind of a higher moral tone ; and ‘that moral tone entered into all 
his opinions, actions, and judgments. In every relation of life 
he seems to have united the severest sense of duty with the most 
tender affection: as a son, as.a husband, as a father, and as a 
friend, if we may trust the unerring expressions of his free and 
unstudied sentiments, he was in the highest degree exemplary. 
As a statesman we have more than once declined to pass any 
judgment on his qualifications ; we must dismiss it entirely from 
our jurisdiction, with the single observation, that he could be no 
erdinary man of business who was consulted and employed 
in the most trying and peculiar exigencies by such men as Von 
Stein and Prince Hardenberg: we will add the king of Prussia, 
himself inferior, we suspect, to few in the solidity of his judgment 
and knowledge of mankind. On this point, moreover, we must 
direct the attention of our readers to a very able and pleasing paper 
by his friend and successor in the mission at Rome, M. Bunsen— 
‘ Niebuhr as a Diplomatist.’ 

Many of Niebuhr’s literary judgments are scattered, more thinly, 
indeed, than we should wish, through the correspondence. He was.a 
great reader of the lighter, as well of the more learned, works of the 
day. He was an ardent admirer of Scott : read Cooper with amuse- 
ment ; and we could not help smiling at his delight with a German 
translation of ‘ Humphrey Clinker :—our old friends, Lesmahago, 
Mrs. Tabitha Bramble, and Winifred Jenkins, must be comical 
personages in a German dress. Goéthe was evidently, in his esti- 
Fig the highest.genius of that day in Germany, but he pro- 
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tested against the idolatry which, in later days, was lavished at his 
shrine; and there is a remarkable, though not very favourable 
critique on his Journey to Italy, in the second volume. He read 
the ‘ Helena’ with pain, though he was sensible of the gleams of 
true poetry in that fragment. It is curious to see the gradual 
waning of his admiration of Klopstock, who, in his younger days, 
stdod high in his estimation : latterly he could read nothing of his 
except a few of the Odes, and the ‘ Gelehrte Republik.’ Of 
Bourrienne’s Memoirs, he says—‘‘ This book shows Peiapakte as 
he was; it is the Waterloo of his memory !” 

But it is more strictly within our province, and we have especial 
reasons for wishing to do the amplest justice to Niebuhr’s political 
and religious opinions, and to his character and influence as a writer. 
We have already made copious extracts expressive of his political 
sentiments. His favourite axioms appear to have been, that free 
institutions cannot make free men, in the genuine sense of the word ; 
and that violent revolutions, as they are usually promoted and con- 
ducted by the bad and the violent, can but lead to servitude. Mili- 
tary despotism is their appointed and predestinedend. But it must 
be acknowledged that Niebuhr, more particularly in his later 
days, was the least hopeful political writer of our days ; his views 
of the present, and his vaticinations for the future, were equally 
gloomy. From the change which time and circumstances had 
wrought in the German character, he drew the most unfavourable 
conclusions. In his opinion, the simplicity, the truth, the honesty, 
of the national mind had given place to luxury, false pretension, 
frivolity ; and this was the case with the world in general. 
His high admiration of England had turned to mistrust, if not to 
aversion, which was only counterbalanced by the flattering recep- 
tion which his book found in this country. Our chief crime, how- 
ever, was our want of enthusiasm in the Greek cause, into which . 
Niebuhr entered with all the ardour so. common in Germany. 
The prudence of the government, and the apathy of the people, 
which refused to endanger the peace of Europe in favour of a 
race which we thought had little to interest us besides their 
name and the noble reminiscences attached to it, excited his 
indignation and scorn. On the social, political, and financial 
state of our country, he considered himself qualified to pass a 
peremptory and dictatorial judgment. All was, disorganised, de- 
generate, verging to decay and ruin, ‘The, rapid fall of Eng- 
Jand is a yery remarkable and. melancholy phenomenon; it is a 
deathly sickness without remedy, I compare the English of the 
pesernt day to the Romans of the third century after Christ!’ 

is apprehensions of the consequences of the July reyolution of 
1830 (vol, iii, p, 210) in France, were published in the Preface 
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to one of the volumes of the History. They are repeated in one 
of his letters :— ; 


‘It is my firm conviction, that in Germany we are hastening by a 
rapid flight to barbarism, and in France things are not much better. 
That a desolation is at hand, such as took place two hundred years ago, 
is clear, and that the burden of the song will be despotism esta- 
blished on the ruins. In fifty years, and probably less, in the whole of 
Europe, at least on the continent, there will be no vestige of free insti- 
tutions, or the liberty of the press.’ 


Ten years have elapsed since our historical Cassandra uttered 
his ill-omened prediction. In another passage of almost his last 
letter, he says,— 

‘We are in the condition of the Romans in the times of the Gracchi, 
with all their horrors’ (he apprehended a general insurrection of the 
lower orders against the rights of property) ; ‘he who does not see this 
is blind; he who thinks that freedom is now the question is a fool; 
forms haye lost all authority ; we shall bless the despotism which pro- 
tects our lives, as the Romans did that of Augustus. That reasonable 
men could do this, I have long ago understood; it is now clear and 
vivid tome. Now I comprehend Catiline.’ 

When his wife seriously asked him whether, as he had formerly 
in the days of Napoleon, he had now any thoughts of emigrating to 
North America? he replied,‘ Were it not for the children, whom I 
would rather have Germans under the sway of Russia, than 
Anglo-Americans.’ It is said by one of Niebuhr’s great admirers, 
that through his wonderful union of faculties, his ardent. ima- 
gination, his boundless knowledge, his power of combination 
and concentration, he could behold history as if it were the pre- 
sent time, and read the present time as if it were history. We 
think the secret of some of what, in our more hopeful way of 
viewing human affairs, we consider his hallucinations, arose from 
this very power. Niebuhr lived in a kind of ideal world, among 
his ancient Romans, whom, perhaps not without some golden 
tinge of imagination, he had endowed with a kind of rigid virtue, 
which could win freedom without violence, and engage in civil 
conflicts without their usual disastrous obatiuenesk” ie noble 
balance of the all-supreme authority of law with the wise liberty of 
the people, united to‘a certain simplicity of manner, approachin 
to austerity, was his Utopia. Now, without in the slightest degree 
disparaging the sober application of history to modern events, we 
may be permitted to say, that there are certain influences by 
which historians seem peculiarly liable to be misled, when they 
take upon thein to predict the future from the past. In history 
they see that certain causes have led to certain events: surveying 


history with the penetration and sagacity of a Niebuhr, they may 
be 
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be reasonably sure that they do not exclude any of the more pro- 
minent and weighty causes which have concurred in producing that 
condition of things: the whole is before them—causes ripening into 
events, events growing out of causes. When, therefore, they see 
the same causes apparently again conspiring together, they are apt 
to consider that the same consequences must inevitably follow. 
But the very felicity of the analogy is deceptive ; it leads to the ex- 
clusion of those countless, minute perhaps, and latent, but not the 
less important points of difference, which may modify, mitigate, 
arrest, or entirely change the course of events. However we 
may be wise to take counsel: of history, as to particular circum- 
stances, or to trace general tendencies by her light to their usual 
effects, yet this must’ be done with the most sober discretion— 
with at least as strong an inclination to note differences as to 
detect similitudes. The state of mankind in Europe, we are 
persuaded, is so totally unprecedented, such multitudes of wheels 
are at work in the complicated machine of modern society, which 
entered not into the structure of the simpler ancient fabric, that 
we shall be as often led astray as enlightened by comparing our 
own times with particular periods, and particular phases of human 
affairs. This natural tendency in a mind so richly furnished as 
Niebuhr’s, with certainly no want of positiveness in his own opi- 
nions—and it is impossible not to see a desponding, even at times 
a morbid view of human nature, connected, it should seem, with 
infirmity of physical constitution—induce us to hear with compla- 
cency much of his most threatening predictions, and not to permit 
the constant tenor of our minds to be shaken by the dark anticipa- 
tions of events, which to Niebuhr’s sight cast such prodigious and 
fearfully projecting shadows before. There is unquestionably 
much to alarm in the state of Europe; but we will yet hope. 
Upon his religious opinions we are still more desirous, for 
many reasons, that Niebuhr should speak for himself; and there 
are many passages in his ‘ Letters’ on this subject—more, indeed, 
than we can extract—written with perfect freedom, and in entire 
confidence. There is a very remarkable letter in the first volume 
(p. 469), addressed to a nameless friend, who, it appears, had 
consulted him on some plan for church union. It is too long to 
give entire, yet extracts will scarcely give a fair impression of its 
substance. After expressing his strong aversion to mysticism, he 


proceeds :— 


* But I would have you understand that I do not think with you, 
according to the expressions in your dissertation, on what you call 
Mysticism, or that religious philosophy which you recognise as Pro- 
testantism, ‘That you may not mistake me as ascribing to myself a kind 
of faith and of feeling which I have not, and therefore cannot pretend 
cr to 
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to have, I most distinctly repeat to you what, if I err not, I said in the 
conyersation which your friendship has thought it worth while to re- 
member, Faith, properly so called, in a wider sense than religious faith, 
it is either not in the. power of every nature to possess, or by an un- 
genial intellectual cullivation it may be prevented from taking root and 
growing up. The soil may be fertile enough, but the climate unfavour- 
able. My intellectual tendency was altogether sceptical, inclined to the 
real and historical, eager to comprehend and to get to the bottom of every- 
thing; and in this sense I was endowed as little with a creative ima- 
gination as with any powerful craving of the heart to pass beyond the 
bounds of experience ; or at least I suffered them both to die away. ..., 
With these, no doubt natural, dispositions, concurred a wretched reli- 
gious education, and a very lively occupation with classical antiquity. 
Thus I came back to the sacred Scriptures in my mature years, as an 
historical study, and read them entirely in a critical spirit, and in order 
to investigate their contents as the groundwork of one of the most re- 
markable events in the history of this world. This was no disposition 
from which faith, properly so called, could spring up, and it is that of 
modern Protestantism. I wanted no Wolfenbuttle fragment to point out 
to me the discrepancies of the Gospels, and the impossibility, in this 
manner, critically to form a credible history of the life of oils In 
the references tothe Messiah, from the Old Testament, J could recognise 
no prophecies, and could easily explain away all the cited texts. But 
when here, as in other historical events, I set before my eyes the 
measureless chasm which exists between the relation and the facts re- 
lated, this disturbed me no further. He, whose earthly life and suf- 
ferings were represented, had to me fully as real an existence, and his 
history, though it might not be related in any single part with verbal 
accuracy, the same reality. Moreover, the great principle of miracles 
must, according to my conviction, be conceded, or we must come to the 
absurd, if not inconceivable conclusion, that the Holiest was a deceiver, 
and his disciples either deceived or liars; and deceivers had preached a 
holy religion, in which everything is self-denial ; nothing is admitted 
which can be acceptable to licence or sin. As to miracle in its strongest 
sense, it requires, in truth, only an unprejudiced and penetrating survey 
of nature to see that the facts related are anything rather than con- 
trary to good sense; and a comparison with legendary tales, or the 
pretended wonders of other religions, to apprehend what a different 
spirit lives in them. .... 

‘In this sense, in which many, and in which you in your essay, use the 
name Mystics, the reformers clearly cannot be vindicated from that name. 
Were the notions of the incarnation, the atonement, and grace, any- 
thing but mystic? Mysticism, I conceive (apart from the follies which 
belie the name), is nothing more than that faith which the pious man, 
who is. only capable, according to the condition of his belief and Christian 
opinion, of yearning or aspiring after it, attains only through a kind of 
miraculous approximation (wundervolles enlgegenkommen) ; and when 
he is participant of, he can obtain this enlightening of his heart and 
soul in a manner inexplicable by logic and psychology, and which “ to 
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them as folly. Who denies that the most senseless enthusiasm (schwéir- 
meret) may arise out of this? But who will likewise deny that men, 
whose shoe’s latchet I could not venture to loosen, have held this faith 
with unshaken assurance; and that the light of their spirit shines in 
their writings and in their actions ?’ 

The rest of the letter is equally curious : though this mysticism 
or faith is capable of many forms, he considers that, although it 
may grow up beyond the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, 
it finds more nourishment within it than without :— 

* We cannot disguise to ourselves that the Catholic Church speaks to 
the heart in many things, in which ours—[he means the Protestantism 
then prevalent in Germany]—is dumb ; that we must judge of its doctrines 
(its tyrannical hierarchy is another thing) not as they have degenerated 
into senseless, spiritless, dead formalities; that a genuine Mystic, like 
Fenelon, can live in it, in its highest fervour, without danger of spiritual 
pride, or of becoming enthusiastic in a bad sense, to which our Protestant 
Mystics are always exposed.’ 

He goes on to show that even Confession and Absolution may 
be less objectionable than his correspondent is inclined to suppose ; 
while at the same time all these forms may and do subsist, when 
the spirit has altogether departed :— 

‘ If, then, the pious and doubting Protestant, in his yearnings for 
something better, and in his distress at the death of the Protestant 
Church, and the waxen image, which passes under its name, casts a 
feeble and furtive look of love towards the Roman Catholic Church ; if 
he is so easy under the illusion, as if he had never seen the priestly 
power (pfaffenthum) in its degradation, we ought not, in my opinion, to 
treat him with bitterness. But of all things we must say to this well- 
meaning person, Invest not in your idealism that of which you can test 
the reality. See how the spirit, from the love of which alone you can 
attach yourself to this otherwise fearful form, never entirely pervaded it, 
and show us whether it is now in it, and necessarily subsists in this 
form, See how-even this ideal tendency, which has formed many of its 
peculiarities, as'is often the case, when and as soon as they have dis- 
appeared, leave something far worse behind them: see how hypocrisy 
and verbal captiousness grow out of asceticism; priestly tyranny out 
of Church discipline; the wildest sensuality out of the mortification of 
the flesh. , ... I often ask myself [he writes this in 1812) what will 
ensue. In the Catholic countries the priesthood is dying out ; men neither 
can Nor will take orders. Among us we have the name and the form : with 
a general dull consciousness that all is not right; every one is uncom- 
fortable ; we feel like ghosts’ by a living body. I speak now only of 
the contirient ; for in England Christianity stands firm as a rock, not- 
withstanding the countless sects which are constantly springing up, and 
show, the fertility. of the soil.. I am perfectly tranquil as to the result. 
We shall be more sound and true when everything severs itself away 
which does not from the heart belong to one of the many communities 
which will then form themselves. Offences must come; but woe unto 
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him through whom they come. I would not‘tear up the dead Church ; 
but if it should fall, it would not disturb me. Let us be confident that 
a Comforter will come, a new Light, when we least expect it. All the 
sorrows of the present time will lead us, if we will be led, to truth.’ 

There can be no doubt that the fearful circumstances in which 
he lived, and his own personal distresses and afflictions deepened 
that strong sense of the providential government of the world, 
which was the groundwork of Niebuhr’s earnest and conscientious 
moral character. His trust in the Divine justice and goodness 
lay at the bottom of all his stern and impassioned hatred of base- 
ness and of evil, of his ardent and noble sympathies with the 
lofty and the good. He recognised and adored the Divine power 
and wisdom in the conduct of human affairs; he appealed in his 
sorrows, he submitted in his privations, to the decrees of an All- 
Wise Being, We have seen his extreme anxiety that those pro- 
founder religious feelings, and that early faith of which he him- 
self felt the want, should be implanted in the hearts of his 
children ; we have seen him establishing a Protestant service in 
his house at Rome. In one of: his later letters we have the 
following passage :— 

* He is not to me a Protestant Christian who does not consider the 
history of Christ’s earthly life, according to its genuine literal sense, 
with all its miracles, as clearly historical as any other event in the 
course of history, and is not as calmly and firmly convinced of it; who 
has not the strongest conviction of all points in the Apostles’ Creed in 
their literal sense; who does not treat every doctrine and every com- 
mandment of the New Testament as unquestionably of Divine revela- 
tion; in the sense of the first century, which knew nothing of (a verbal 
qu.?) inspiration (Theopneustie). A Christianity after the manner of 
our modern philosophers and pantheists is tome no Christianity; with- 
out a personal God, without immortality, without the individuality of 
man, without historical belief, it is no Christianity ; though it may be a 
very intellectual, a very ingenious philosophy. I have often said that I 
will not begin with a metaphysical God. I will have no other than that 
of the Bible, who is heart to heart (der herz 2t herz ist).’—vol. ii. 
p. 344. 

In this letter he proceeds to protest against a rigorous, sys- 
tematic scheme of religion. This, he conceives, was first com- 
pletely established by the school philosophy in the interests of the 
dominant hierarchy. This was what Luther protested against. 
It was only after Luther that these rigid systems were re-esta- 
blished ;— 

‘In the symbolical books are doctrines about inspiration (verbal 
inspiration) about the connexion of the Old and New Testament, 
which will never again resume their power; and how much more is 
there of which the primitive Church knew nothing! Let it yee 
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sidered whether my ruleis narrow or large: and let no man falsely 
ascribe to me the intention of explaining religion as mere human teaching, 
and its history according to the rules of every-day life. My design is 
directly the reverse of this.’ 

Such seem to have been the opinions of Niebuhr on this sub- 
ject, on which, it is evident, he had thought deeply and seriously. 
How far they may be thought satisfactory or unobjectionable 
among ourselves, is not the question: it is clear that in him these 
were consistent with much of the higher blessings, with the moral 
control, the aspirations, and consolations of religion; and his own 
regretful allusions to certain circumstances of his education 
require no comment from us. There are many other passages in 
his letters with regard to the state of Christianity in Rome and 
in Germany well worthy of consideration. The aversion to Popery, 
which he felt so profoundly in Rome, was not weakened by the 
darkening bigotry and restless ambition of the Vatican, which 
threatened, and still threatens, to disturb the peace and prosperity 
of the Rhenish provinces of Prussia. 

On Niebuhr’s great work we are not now called upon to pass 
judgment. Weare persuaded that the time is not yet come (we 
find M. Savigny expresses the same opinion) at which the worth 
of his discoveries will be appreciated according to their real yalue. 
Posterity must decide how much of his bold and original views 
will become integral parts of Roman History, and, having en- 
dured the sober and patient investigations of competent scholar- 
ship and historical criticism, receive the homage and command 
the faith of the inquiring and educated part of mankind. For 
on the one hand his admirers are dazzled. by the wonderful 
powers of the writer, his boundless knowledge, his inexhaustible 
memory, his power of combination, the divining skill with which he 
seizes the clue of some brief or careless hint in a scholiast or a writer 
of slight reputation, and follows it to remote but probable con- 
clusions; the felicity with which his theory accounts for his 
facts, and his facts support his theory; the happy analogies with 
the forms and usages and constitutions of other states. We must 
acknowledge that when we study Niebuhr, we ourselves are 
under the spell, and for the time apt to become his blind 
disciples. When we get again beyond the magic circle, though 
we cannot return to the servile belief of the few adherents of the 
ancient creed—(in fact, the demolition of the old edifice by 
Perizonius and Beaufort was almost complete before Niebuhr: it 
is the reconstruction, the new Roman history, which is alone 
worthy of investigation)—~a suspicion and mistrust cannot but 

‘haunt us of the improbability that it should be reserved to modern 
times to discever such important faets, such vital principles, as it 
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were, of the history, of which the best writers of Rome, with the 
command of all the ancient annals and documents which have 
perished, seem either to have had no conception, or at least no 
clear or distinct knowledge. The axiom which is laid down by 
his more ardent partisans, that he who has long looked at one 
object with the steadiness and intensity with which Niebuhr has 
studied the history of Rome, must obtain a clearer and more pro- 
found insight into it, than those who have surveyed it with a more 
rapid and less concentrated attention, is in some degree balanced 
by the unquestionable fact, that the intellectual as well as the 
corporeal vision, when unremittingly fixed on one object, is apt to 
make that object assume a form and a colouring, as it were, from 
the sight itself. We see what we wish to see—not what is really be- 
fureus. The imagination blends with the reality till we lose the 
clear and cloudless distinctness in which at first we saw the object. 
On the other hand, when we consider, that among the most fer- 
vent disciples of Niebuhr in England are those who have made 
the Roman history their peculiar study, we cannot but acknow- 
ledge that if there be any delusion it must be a very powerful one 
which has carried away so many and such distinguished prose- 
lytes. 

r We would, however, consider the history at present solely as 
illustrative of the character of the man; for to that character we 
are persuaded it owes, to some extent at least, its influence and 
authority. 

We know no writer more rigidly conscientious than Niebuhr. 
In a curious letter in the second volume, written for the instruc- 
tion of a youth who intended to devote himself to philology, he 
insists that no quotation should be made at second-hand, even if 
scrupulously verified, without naming the intermediate source 
from which it was derived. No writer was more firmly convinced 
of the truth of his own conclusions. We have given examples of 
this in his bold appeal to an ancient Roman rising from the grave. 
We could multiply such passages. He writes in these words to 
Savigny :— 

* Tn its doctrines it now stands fixed, and not to be shaken through- 
out all ages—(jetzt in seinen Lehrsitzen unershiitterlich fiir alle Zeiten 
fest steht). I scruplenot to say that no discovery of any ancient histo- 
rian can.teach.so much as my labours; and that whatever may come to 
light, which is ancient and genuine, will only afford confirmation and 
development of my views.’—vol. iii. p. 187. 

It is this grave earnestness, this entire assurance of the solidity 
of his views, which not merely commands respect and deference, 
but blending as it does with our admiration of the sagacity, pene- 
tration, erudition, and concentrating powers of the writer, imposes 
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upon us with the authority of a master, at times wrests our critical 
fasces from our hands, and makes us lay them humbly down before 
the feet of the dictator, in whose right to his office and authority 
we cannot but acquiesce. 

It may appear a paradox to say so—but of all original writers 
Niebuhr seems to us the most superior to the love of paradox. 
Contrast him, for instance, with Warburton, The latter is an 
intellectual gladiator who has engaged himself to put forth all 
his courage and skill in a certain cause. In his own powers 
he has the utmost confidence—in his cause, little or none, We 
are almost satisfied that he would change sides like a practised 
advocate, and confute himself with but little scruple. But of 
Niebuhr’s boldest and most hazardous conjectures we feel that 
he is himself profoundly, intimately convinced ; and hence there 
is an absolute charm in his positiveness, in his peremptory dogma- 
tism, which in a less sincere and honest writer provokes a stubborn 
opposition. In all his most startling propositions, his most daring 
innovations, he is seeking truth, not labouring to convince; still less 
condescending to the paltry ambition of astonishing and enforcing 
the admiration of hisreader. ‘Thisimpression is greatly strength- 
ened by the severe and uncompromising fearlessness with which 
he constantly refers all actions and events to his high moral 
standard. We may differ from Niebuhr as to his moral as well 
as his historical judgments: according to our tenets and _ views, 
we may refuse our ardent admiration to one party in the Roman 
constitution, and consider that justice is not done to the other; 
but we shall differ, not on the lofty principles to which Niebuhr 
perpetually appeals, but on the application of these principles to 
the particular cases. In no writer is the sincere attachment to law 
and order more intimately blended with the assertion of freedom ; 
no man more cordially abhors that state of violence and disorgan- 
isation, in which the wicked, the reckless, and the desperate 
prosper ; no work more strongly expresses the eternal moral lesson, 
that public prosperity, happiness, and dignity can alone rise out 
of private virtue. , 


ERR 


Arr. VIII.—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, written 
by himself, with a selection of his Correspondence. Edited by 
his Sons. In 2 vols. 2nd edit. 8vo. London, 1840. 


WE have on former occasions stated our strong emg that 

near relatives are the very most unfit editors of any man’s 
biography. It is, in fact, a task which never should be un- 
dertaken by those whose natural and inevitable partiality to 
their 
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their subject renders them at once more liable than any others 
would be to the jealousy of criticism, and more painfully sensitive 
under it. But this is more peculiarly true of the biography, 
and above all, of the autobiography, of a public character of 
recent times, which must necessarily involve topics still hot with 
the passions of party, and, what is even worse, still palpitating 
with individual sensibilities. We do not recollect any case to 
which these general objections are more strongly or. more justly 
applicable than the present, and we say so with the less reserve 
because, except the mere fact of a too hasty and indiscriminate 
publication, we have no objection to make to the mode in which 
the editors of the work before us have performed their duty. 
Their short preface and few explanatory notes are written with 
judgment; but a better judgment would have been not to have 
published at all. We are well aware how tempting it must 
be to filial affection to pay an early tribute to those qualities 
for which it at least must feel an unmixed veneration—but 
affection is not, in such cases, a safe councillor—it sees but 
one, and that the bright side of a character, which may have 
many, and some of them of a darker hue: and in this particular 
case there is a painful peculiarity, the recollection of which, affec- 
tion itself, we should have thought, would have been reluctant to 
revive. ‘That, however, is more particularly their own concern. 
But much the larger portion of the work is very busy, and not 
very charitably busy, with the characters of other men. On this 
point the editors say— 


-* Some passages will be found in the parliamentary diary in which 
the conduct of various persons is animadverted upon; but wherever 
these have been retained they have been considered to relate exclusively 
to public character or public, conduct, and to be such as the terms in 
which they are expressed, and the object for which they were written, 
entitled the editors to publish, and would not have justified them in 
suppressing.’—Pref., p. vi. 


We know not what they may have suppressed, but we do know 
that they have published a great many things about a great many 
persons, which not only would they ‘have been justified in sup- 
pressing, but which they were not justified in retaining, and we 
think that they themselves will, on reconsideration, doubt whether 
it was either decorous or prudent to incur the risk of such a con- 
flict as every page of their father’s parliamentary journal might 
not unnaturally produce. Can those of Romilly’s political adver- 
saries who still survive—or the children and friends of the de- 
parted—whose names are sneered at, whose motives are traduced, 
whose measures are misrepresented—can they—who met and 
wpelleals: face.to-face, the attacks oftheir ling opponent, be 
expected 
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expected to lie down patiently under his posthumous imputations, 
rendered more solemn and therefore more offensive by coming 
as a voice from the grave? If they submit in silence, . they 
belie their consciences and hallow the obloquy ;—if they reply— 
however tenderly or delicately—they can hardly avoid impugning 
the character of the deceased, and retaliating on his surviving 
friends the pain inflicted on themselves. This is a dilemma into 
which men ought not to be forced. The generous sentiment that 
‘wars not with the dead’ supposes, even in its most indulgent 
latitude, that the dead shall not be evoked to make war upon us; 
and however unpleasant or invidious may be the revival of obsoe- 
lete feuds and factions, they only can be deemed responsible for 
the disagreeable results who have assumed the previous responsi- 
bility of the unnecessary and unseasonable aggression. 

We have said so much by way of recording our general opinion 
on this class of publications, and to vindicate, in the particular 
case of Sir Samuel Romilly, our indubitable right to criticise, 
repel, and refute with whatever force or severity we may think 
necessary, many of the doctrines he advocated and much of the 
conduct he pursued, both dragged again, by this publication, into 
the arena of public controversy. 

But though we thus broadly assert that right, our readers will 
find that we shall use it sparingly—indeed, the severest thing 
we shall say is that we deemed Sir Samuel's politics of no 
great weight or importance even when enforced. by his own im- 
pressive utterance in the House of Commons, and that we cer- 
tainly have no inclination to dig them up again from the obscurity 
of a tedious diary where we believe they are nearly as innocuous. 
as any fresh refutation could render them. We shall therefore 
avoid, as far as we can, the controversy to which these volumes 
seem to invite us, and shall rather endeavour to forget our differ- 
ences from the politician in the more pleasing recollection of the 
respectable man and eminent lawyer, who from humble begin- 
nings raised himself to high rank and still higher consideration, 
by a rare and fortunate combination of industry and talents, ac- 
a, am by great purity of mind and a high and proud inde- 
pendence of personal character. 

The publication is made up of the following materials :— Ist, a 
narrative by himself of his birth, parentage, education, and life 
to 1789, which occupies not above a fourth of the first volume ; 
Qndly, a series of letters to friends, mostly foreigners, about 
equiyalent to one volume; 3rdly, the diary of his parliamentary 
life. The Narrative, particularly the earlier portion of it, is 
written with candour and simplicity, and is, we think, much the 
most interesting portion of the publication—the Letters, —_ 
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relate for the most part to public and political events of the times 
from 1780 to 1803, are by no means lively—but in a remarkably 
good, clear, unaffected style, and showing very considerable in- 
formation and sagacity. The Diary extends from March, 1806, 
when he became solicitor-general, to a short time before his death 
in the autumn of 1818; it consists of memoranda of his political 
and parliamentary life, written from day to day, and of course 
imbued with all the partialities and passions of the moment 
which no active politician can put off, and with a peculiarity of 
prejudice which seems to have been progressive in his honest but 
enthusiastic, and, even in his youth, somewhat saturnine disposition. 
. Sir Samuel Romilly’s grandfather was one of the most re- 
spectable class of persons, as we think, recorded in history— 
the French refugees—who, on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, abandoned, for conscience’ sake, fortune, kindred, and 
country, and prospered (as they generally did) in the land of their 
adoption, with no other resources than an elevated and pious 
spirit, and an intelligent and indefatigable industry. 

Mr. Romilly, whose Christian name is not stated, settled in 
London, in the trade of a wax-bleacher. He married Judith de 
Monsallier, the daughter of another refugee, by whom he had a 
large family, of whom Peter—Sir Samuel’s father—was the 
youngest. Peter also married a lady of a refugee family of the 
name of Garnault; so that it really turned out that the first man 
at the English bar, who, if he had lived, would probably have been 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and who, as his friend Dumont 
tells us, used ‘to bless the tyranny of Louis XIV., which had 
made him an Englishman,’ had not a drop of English blood in 
his veins—a fact which might be detected in his fine but rather 
foreign countenance, and traced, we think, in his social habits, and 
on many occasions in the turn and tendencies of his mind, It is 
somewhat singular that while Romilly was leading the Chancery 
bar in England, Saurin, another branch of the refugee stock, 
enjoyed the same undisputed pre-eminence at the Irish Bar. 

Sir Samuel was born Ist March, 1757. His father was 
a jeweller, and in business so respectable as to have calculated 
that his shop would be an adequate provision for Romilly and his 
brother. He had at one time thought of bringing him up as an 
attorney, but to that the boy himself (at the age of ten, as it 
seems) took, from the greasy looks, dusty residence, and scanty 
library of his intended master, an insuperable aversion. He then 
was instructed in arithmetic and book-keeping to fit him for a 
clerkship in the counting-house of Sir Samuel Fludyer, alderman 
and baronet. As Fludyer was both: his godfather and cousin, 
being the son of Elizabeth de Monsallier, sister of Romilly’s 
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grandmother, and the head of a great mercantile house, the elder 
Romilly might naturally have looked to this connexion as likely 
‘to lead to a very brilliant fortune for his son ;’ but alas! while 
Romilly was still learning the elements of book-keeping, Fludyer 
died suddenly, and the opening prospect of commercial ‘riches 
and honours was shut for ever.’* 

He, however, turned his new acquirements to some account, 
and for two years kept his father’s books, and received orders 
from his customers; but during these two years he did still 
better: with a noble aspiration after higher things, and with 
wonderful perseverance and industry, he determined to perfect, 
in his evenings and leisure moments, the education of which he 
had received very rude and scanty elements at a neighbouring 
day-school. He began by reading works of history; poetry, and 
criticism, and at last found that he was himself a poet. He 
translated Boileau, and imitated Spenser—his verses, he says, 
were feeble and puerile, but they delighted his family, and ex- 
cited him to still higher efforts. At the age of between fifteen 
and sixteen he resolved'to learn thoroughly both Latin and 
Greek ; Latin he pursued with such suiccess, that in four years 
he had read every prose-writer of the ages of pure Latinity. 
He read Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus three times over—had studied 
most of Cicero’s orations, oratorical treatises, and letters, and 
translated a great part of them. He was equally diligent with 
the poets, and translated portions of Virgil with such success that, 
as he pleasantly says, he and his good-natured relatives concurred 
in thinking that he had ‘left poor Dryden at a most humiliating 
distance,’—a proof, he modestly adds—not that his verses were 
good, but that his taste was bad. Greek he soon found would 
take too much time and trouble to master, but, laudably reluctant 
to be altogether shut out from so large a class of knowledge, he 
read ‘ the historians, orators, and philosophers’ (he does not spe- 
cify which) ‘in the Latin versions that generally accompany the 
original text.’ His reading was so various, that he ever! acquired a 
little scientific knowledge—he knew something of natural history, 





* So writes Romilly; but the t of a connexion with the commercial house 
must have been more remote than his words imply—and was probably little more than 
a fond expectation on the part of his father—for Sir Samuel Fludyer died before 
Romilly was eleven years old. Indeed, there are several inaccuracies in Romilly’s 
account of these respectable relatives. He does not seem to have known the Christian 
name of his grand-uncle (the father of Sir Samuel and of his brother and partner Sir 
Thomas), which was Samuel. He states that they began life in very narrow circumstances, 
We doubt it. They inherited, we believe, their business,-already prosperous, from their 
father. He says that Sir Samuel was ‘created a baronet in a year very remarkable 
for city honours, when ———- his marriage visited the corporation and dined 
in Guildhall.’ This is a mistake; Sir Samuel was created a baronet not from hap- 
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and attended several courses of lectures on natural philosophy. 
His father had communicated to him a taste for prints and pic- 
tures, of which he never omitted any opportunity of seeing a 
good collection; he knew the peculiar style of almost every 
master, and attended the lectures on painting, architecture, and 
anatomy given at the Royal Academy. ; 

These were extraordinary efforts for a young man in sucha 

situation ; but as no good or evil can be unmixed in this world, 
the enthusiasm which supported him in the acquisition of know- 
ledge was occasionally tinctured by a species of morbid melan- 
choly—which he traced back to his earliest childhood, and to 
which we cannot but attribute the closing catastrophe of his life. 
Youth, he says, is commonly said to be the season of happiness, 
but it was not so with him :— 
- *In my earliest infancy, my imagination was alarmed and my fears 
awakened by stories of devils, witches, and apparitions; and they had a 
much greater effect upon me than is even usual with children ; at least 
I judge so from their effect being of a more than usual duration. The 
images of terror, with which those tales abound, infested my imagination 
very long after I had discarded all betief in the tales themselves, and in 
the notions on which they are built; and even now [in his fortieth 
year !] although I have been accustomed for many years to pass my 
evenings and my nights in solitude, and without even a servant sleeping 
in my chambers, I must, with some shame, confess that they are some- 
times very unwelcome intruders upon my thoughts.’—vol. i. pp. 10,11. 
He adds an instance, which is curious from its resemblance to a 
recent atrocity :— 

* I often recollect, and never without shuddering, a story which, in 
my earliest childhood (for my memory hardly reaches beyond it), I over- 
heard, as I lay in bed, related by an old woman who was employed 
about our house, of a servant murdering his master; and particularly 
that part of it where the murderer, with a knife in his hand, had crept, 
in the dead of night, to the side of the bed in which his master lay 
asleep, and when, as from a momentary compunction, he was hesitating 
before he executed his bloody purpose, he on a sudden heard a deep 
hollow voice whispering close to his ear in a commanding tone, “ that 
he should accomplish his design !”” >—p. 11. 

.This disposition to melancholy took at one time the turn of an 
apprehension of his father’s death, which as he describes it must 
have been almost monomaniac :— 

* The idea of my father’s approaching death pursued me even in the 
midst of scenes which seemed most likely to dispel such gloomy reflec- 
tions. I remember once accompanying him to the theatre on a night 
when Garrick acted. ‘The play was Zara, and it was followed by the 
farce of Lethe. The inimitable and various powers of acting, which 
were displayed by that admirable performer in both those pieces, could 
not for a moment drive from my mind the dismal idea which haunted 
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me. In the aged Lusignan I saw what my father in a few years would 
be, tottering on the brink of the grave; and when in the farce the old 
man desires to drink the waters of Lethe that he may forget how old he 
is, I thought that the same idea must naturally present itself to my 
father ; that he must see as clearly as I did that his death could not be 
at the distance of many years ; and that, notwithstanding his apparent 
cheerfulness, that idea must often prey upon his mind, and poison his 
happiness more even than it did mine.’—p. 13. 

No date is given to this story, but Zara and Lethe were acted 
together three times in 1766, when Romilly was nine, and once 
in 1772, when he was near fifteen; from the context we should be 
led to assign this anecdote to the earlier date. 

How remarkable, how painful, and, considering the conclusion 
of his life, how awful is the following description of the feelings 
of a mere child :—. 

‘ A dreadful impression was made on me by relations of murders and 
acts of cruelty. The prints which I found in the lives of the martyrs and 
the Newgate Calendar have cost me many sleepless nights. My dreams 
too were disturbed by the hideous images which haunted my imagina- 
tion by day. I thought myself present at executions, murders, and 
scenes of blood; and I have often lain in bed agitated by my terrors, 
equally afraid of remaining awake in the dark, and of falling asleep to 
encounter the horrors of my dreams. Often have I in my evening 
prayers to God besought him, with the utmost fervour, to suffer me to 
pass the night undisturbed by horrid dreams.’—p. 12. 

Whilst he was attending to his father’s business, and at the same 
time pursuing these various studies, which probably alleviated his 
mental anguish, a relation of his mother’s, a M. de la Haize, died, 
leaving a legacy of 14,000l. or 15,0001. to the family, of which 
Romilly’s share was near 3000/1. ‘ Blessed,’ he exclaims, ‘ be 
his memory for it! but for this legacy the portion of my life which 
is already [1796] passed, must have been spent in a manner the 
most irksome and painful, and my present condition would pro- 
bably have been wretched and desperate.’ (vol. i. p. 26.) On this 
accession of fortune, Romilly, with the approbation of his father, 
finally left the shop, which was in every respect uncongenial to 
him, and reverting to the law as a profession, was bound appren- 
tice to one of the sworn clerks in Chancery for five years. 

Out of office-hours and in the vacations, young Romilly pursued 
his studies with great zeal and corresponding success. His project 
at this period was to follow his profession only as far as was neces- 
sary for a livelihood, and to aspire to fame by his literary pur- 
suits. At first he hoped to be a poet, but, at nineteen, had the 
sense and good taste to give over versifying, though he still hoped 
to be a distinguished author, and exercised himself assiduously in 
prose composition. While he was pursuing these “r= ae 
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formed an acquaintance which had a great influence on all his 
subsequent life—it was that of Mr. John Roget, a Genevese cler- 
gyman, who had been invited over to serve. the French refugee 
chapel which the Romilly family attended. This chapel had 
been hitherto an object of disgust to Romilly, and ‘ nothing,’ he 
thought, ‘was ever worse calculated to inspire the mind of a 
child with respect for religion than such a kind of religious wor- 
ship—an uncouth room in a dirty alley—a few strange-looking 
old women for a congregation, and a stammering and monotonous 
preacher.’ 

We need not express our opinion that the Calvinistic forms of 
worship are not very congenial to elegant and imaginative minds ; 
but the poverty of the ritual, and, we must add, the narrow view, 
that confounded religion with the mean chapel and the tedious mi- 
nister, seem to have been peculiarly unfortunate in Romilly’s case. 
His constitutional melancholy would probably have found in the 
habitual practices of early piety its most appropriate remedy—but 
he leaves us to suppose that the religious instruction of his infancy 
was very scanty, and of his youth little or none. His ‘ father was,’ 
he tells us, ‘ very religious, and read family prayers every Sunday, 
but he attached much less importance to the forms of religion than 
the substance of it.’ (vol. i. p. 7.) This distinction between the 
form and substance of religion is the common cant of those who 
care for neither the substance nor the form; but Romilly goes 
further, by adding, ‘the substance he thought consisted in doing 
good to our fellow-creatures.’ (tb.) This definition of religion, 
which would equally suit the case of a benevolent Turk, Jew, or 
even infidel, must be a gloss of Sir Samuel’s own, and never 
could have been the opinion of his good old father. It is, indeed, 
a strange remark from one who had just recorded the noble 
sacrifices his family had made for conscience’ sake. If their sense 
of the duties of religion had been limited to the abstract bene- 
volence of ‘ doing good to their fellow-creatures, the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes would have been. to them wholly innocu- 
ous, and they would undoubtedly have done more good of that 
kind as gentlemen on their hereditary estates, than by seeking 
a painful and precarious livelihood as artisans in the workshops 
of foreign countries. In fact,it would be nearer the truth to say 
that the question at issue between them and the bigoted advisers 
of Louis X1V. was—in the sense in which Romilly uses the 
word—form, and nothing but form—the ProresTanT FORM OF 
Curisttanity! Against that form the persecution was directed: 
for that form they were content to suffer forfeiture and exile ; and 
they would, we doubt not, have been exceedingly scandalised 
had they been told that their immediate descendant would so 
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misrepresent and disparage their high motives and their sacred 
cause as to confound Christianity with general benevolence, and 
to insinuate that the difference between popery, paganism, and 
the protestant faith, was only a matter of form. 

It seems clear, however, that except by ‘reading family pray- 

ers on Sunday’ (the day on which public worship would render 
them the least necessary) Romilly’s father gave his son no ideas 
of a religious tendency ; and the first and best channel of early 
religious and moral instruction—the maternal lips—seems to 
have been altogether closed. Indeed, his mother is scarcely 
mentioned, except to say that her state of health incapacitated 
her from taking any part in the education of her children. We 
are not told the precise nature of her disorder, but that it origin- 
ated in ‘despair’ at the difficulties which her family raised to 
her union with Mr. Romilly, ‘ which destroyed her health 
and endangered her life,’ and reduced her to such a state, 
as it seems, of nonentity in her own family, that her very 
existence is alluded to in only two or three vague words; but 
her name, her age, and even her death are not so much as 
mentioned. Her children 
* were brought up principally by a kind and pious relative of hers, a 
Mrs. Margaret Facquier, who taught them to read—though the books 
were ill suited to their age—the Bible, Spectator, and Telemachus ; but 
this kind relation having too bad health to attend them constantly, the 
chief care of the children devolved on Mary Evans, a female servant, 
very ill qualified to give them instruction, or to cultivate their under- 
standing.’-—vol. i. p. 10. 
But she was to Romilly ‘in the place of a mother.’. Under all 
this smooth and affectionate description of his early instructors, it 
is but too clear that the poor child had not that deep and gentle dis- 
cipline of the heart and spirit which would have alleviated—perhaps 
prevented —the visionary miseries of his youth, and have at once 
softened and strengthened his mind for the trials of the world. 

The ministry of Mr. Roget does not seem to have at all im- 
proved the spiritual condition of Romilly, who praises ‘his 
sermons, composed with taste and eloquence, and delivered with 
great propriety and animation,’ but no intimation is given of any 
other effect than admiration of his eloquence. Mr. Roget soon 
grew into great intimacy with the Romilly family, which was in 
1778 cemented by his union with Miss Romilly. Mr. Roget 
encouraged and directed Romilly in his studies, and no doubt 
contributed to his future fortune and fame by the favourable esti- 
mate which he formed of his talents, and the exciting confidence 
with which he predicted his success. But he seems to have done 
him also a very important though of course unintentional injury :— 
* Roget 
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* Roget was an admirer of the writings of his countryman Rousseau, 
and he made me acquainted with them. With what astonishment and 
delight did I first read them! I seemed transported into a new world. 
His seducing eloquence so captivated my reason, that I was blind to all 
his errors. I imbibed all his doctrines, adopted all his opinions, and 
embraced his system of morality with the fervour of a convert to some 
new religion. That enthusiasm has long since evaporated ; and though 
I am not even now so cold and insensible as to be able under any cir- 
cumstances to read his writings with an even and languid pulse, and 
unmoistened eyes, yet I am never tempted to exclaim, Malo cum 
Platone errare, quam cum altis vera sentire,—a motto which I once 
seriously inscribed in the first page of Emile.’—vol. i. pp. 31, 32. 

We need not say how pernicious a guide Rousseau might be to 
any young man, but he would be peculiarly so to one of Romilly’s 
morbid sensibility; and though he recovered from the extreme 
and fanatical enthusiasm described in the foregoing extract, we 
doubt whether he ever wholly escaped from the unhappy influence 
of his doctrines. Indeed, he proceeds to say— 

* But though the writings of Rousseau contain many errors on the 
most important subjects, they may-yet be read with great advantage. 
There is, perhaps, no writer so capable of inspiring a young mind with 
an ardent love of virtue, a fixed hatred of oppression, and a contempt 
for all false glory, as Rousseau ; and I ascribe, in a great degree, to the 
irrational admiration of him, which I once entertained, those dispositions 
of mind from which I have derived my greatest happiness throughout 
life.’—vol. i. p. 32. 

We will as soon believe that figs can be gathered from thistles 
as that ‘a love of virtue,’ or any other good or noble feeling, can 
be inspired by that crazy, heartless, and impure charlatan, This, 
however, was written in 1796, and we cannot doubt the twenty 
subsequent years of his life still further reduced Romilly’s esti- 
mate of Rousseau as a moralist, though the influence of his poli- 
tical theories may have continued to the last; and, indeed, we 
find that, so late as 1813, Sir Samuel says, in eulogising society 
in Geneva, that ‘it had all the livelmess of French conversation 
without its frivolity, and the good sense of England, with a refined 
literary taste formed by an intimate and familiar acquaintance 
with the writings of Rousseau and Voltaire, to which we have no 
pretensions’ (vol. i. p. 56). The observation that the people of 
Geneva were better acquainted with Rousseau and Voltaire—the 
one a native, the other almost a resident, and both writing in the 
language of the place—than England could pretend to be, seems 
absurd enough, but we more seriously wonder that, in comparing 
the respective states of society, Sir Samuel Romilly should have 
assigned such a preponderating value to a familiarity with the 
works of those two mischievous, yet shallow sophists. 

There 
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There are circumstances in Sir Samuel’s history that render 
the state of his mind on the subject of religion so important— 
particularly as the editors profess to publish this work for the 
purposes of ‘example and instruction’—that we feel ourselves 
reluctantly obliged to say that, with our best diligence, we have 
not been able to discover throughout these volumes—his own share 
written, he says, for the instruction of his children—any distinct 
evidence that he was a Christian, though there is abundant proof 
that he was a man of the kindest social and domestic feelings, 
and of the purest morality, that he believed in a future state of 
retribution, and had a full and well-reasoned conviction of the 
existence and transcendent attributes of the Deity. 

In his letter of condolence to his sister on the loss of her hus- 
band, his own dearest friend and a Christian minister, we find 
indeed very satisfactory expressions as to the justice and mercy of 
God, but no allusion to what we should have thought the most 
natural topic of consolation on such an occasion, the atoning merits 
of the Redeemer, and ‘the sure and certain hope of the resurrec- 
tion to eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

He writes on this melancholy occasion to Mrs. Roget that, 

great as their common loss is, 
* still are we not without reason to be consoled, when we reflect that 
this great misfortune is ours alone, and reaches not our dear friend... « 
Dissolution of life is not, in truth, a misfortune to any man who has 
lived well; to him it must have been less so than to any man I ever 
knew, for it was always present to his mind, and his whole life was a 
preparation for it. He is now assuredly rewarded for his virtues by 
that God in whom he has always firmly believed, and he now partakes 
of that immortality for which he showed, by the whole tenor oi his life, 
that he knew he was created.’—vol. i. p. 283. 

And again— 

*I rather consider what is the amount of my Joss, and examine what 
is real and what imaginary in the terrors of death. I know that my 
dear brother’s virtues had made him invulnerable to its sting. I know 
that he is immortal, I know that he still lives; and I carry the idea so 
far as to read over all his former letters. I think with myself he is still 
only in a foreign country,—we shall soon meet again; not so soon, 
indeed, as we intended ; but what can be late that is circumscribed by 
the limits of life, and what can be distant that lies no farther than the 
grave? -I reflect that my dear brother is now more present with me 
than ever, that he looks down upon me from Heaven, is the witness of 
all my actions, knows all that passes in my mind, and sees the sincerity 
of my affection for him: that he will still be the guardian and director 
of my conduct; and that, whenever I am doubtful how to act, I will 
consider how he would have acted in such a situation, and I shall then 
be certain always to determine for what is just and yirtuous.’—vol. i. 
pp. 285, 286. 

All 
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All this is piously felt and beautifully expressed; and as 
familiar letters, or even an autobiography, are not a confession 
of faith, we should not have looked for any more particular 
expression of his religious tenets, but for his avowal of a ne- 
glected childhood, and his eulogies of Rousseau and Voltaire. 
There is given, however, in the 3rd volume and under the date of 
1812, what the editors call a prayer,—though it distinctly dis- 
claims prayer,—but which is a thanksgiving, and, in our judgment, 
rather too much in the style of the Pharisee in the parable. 

*1812. 


*Atmicuty God! Creator of all things! the source of all wisdom, and 
goodness, and virtue, and happiness! I bow down before thee—not to 
offer up prayers, for I dare not presume to think or hope that thy most 
just, unerring, and supreme will can be in any degree influenced by any 
supplications of mine—nor to pour forth praises and adorations, for I 
feel that I am unworthy to offer them, but, in all humility, and with a 
deep sense of my own insignificance, to express the thanks of a contented 
and happy being, for the innumerable benefits which he enjoys. I 
cannot reflect that I am a human being, living in civilized society, born 
the member of a free state, the son of. virtuous and tender parents, blest 
with an ample fortune, endowed with faculties which have enabled me 
to acquire that fortune myself, enjoying a fair reputation, beloved by my 
relations, esteemed by my friends, thought well of by most of my coun- 
trymen to whom my name is known, united to a kind, virtuous, enlight- 
ened, and most affectionate wife, the father of seven children all in per- 
fect health, and all giving, by the goodness of their dispositions, a 
promise of future excellence, and though myself far advanced in life, 
yet still possessed of health and strength which seem to afford me the 
prospect of future years of enjoyment,—I cannot reflect on all these 
things and not express my gratitude to thee, O God! from whom all 
this good has flowed. I am sincerely grateful for all this happiness. [ 
am sincerely grateful for the happiness of all those who are most dear 
to me, of my beloved wife, of my sweet children, of my relations, and of 
my friends, 

‘I prostrate myself, O Almighty and Omniscient God, before thee. 
In endeavouring to contemplate thy divine attributes, I seek to elevate 
my soul towards thee; I seek to improve and ennoble my faculties, and 
to strengthen and quicken my ardour for the public good; and I ap- 
pear to myself to rise above my earthly existence, while I am indulging 
the hope that I may at some time prove an humble instrument in thedivine 
work of enlarging the sphere of human happiness.’—vol. iii. pp.76, 77. 

This may be a beautiful composition, though, to our taste, it 
savours too much of ‘the pride that apes humility; but, as a 
religious exercise, it is altogether unsatisfactory. It distincily re- 
jects the Christian doctrine of prayer, nor does it express—but, on 
the contrary, by the repudiation of prayer, seems to disclaim— 
any belief in the Christian revelation. It evinces gratitude for 
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prosperity—an easy duty !—but affords no germ of consolation in 
the trying day of adversity. It dutifully acknowledges the Creator, 
but omits—what hardly could have been omitted on such an 
occasion if it were felt—any reliance on the Comforter, or any 
hope in the Redeemer. In short we have been able to discover 
nothing which can assure us that Romilly was more than Plato 
(whom indeed he very strangely calls ‘the author of all the good 
theology that ever existed, i. 179), or Cicero, or any other enlight- 
ened professor of natural religion might have been. If it be the 
result of mere accident that in the papers and correspondence 
selected for publication he did not happen to express his Christian 
convictions, we trust that in another edition something may be 
introduced—a line, a word to clear up an obscurity which is in- 
jurious to his memory, and, by’so prominent an example, detri- 
mental to the best interests of mankind. Concerning the reli- 
gious feelings of private or even of public men in ordinary 
circumstances, the world has little right to be over-inquisitive ; 
but when a character is deliberately produced as a pattern of 
virtue and an object of imitation, we surely have a fair claim to be 
satisfied one way or the other on the most important point of human 
character. . This must be our justification—but we feel that it is an 
ample one—for the suggestions which we have ventured to make 
on a subject which is painful to us, and may probably be still 
more so to others. 

To return to our narrative. He had not been long plodding in 
the routine of the Six Clerks’ office, when he began—chiefly, it 
seems, under the encouragement of Roget—to turn his thoughts 
to the higher walks of the legal profession. Most of his friends 
thought it would be an imprudent change; his legacy from Mr. 
De la Haize would have enabled him to purchase his master’s seat 
in the office, and in that situation he would have been secure of a 
competent income for life, without risk, and with leisure enough 
to have pursued his great object—literary fame; but his legacy 
was in the hands of his father, from whom it could not have been 
withdrawn without great inconvenience to him: this consideration 
came in aid of Roget’s flattering estimate of his talents and of 
his own natural ambition, and determined him for the bar. He 
mentions another motive, which he probably thought character- 
istic—-and so do we :— 


‘ There was another circumstance, which, though a trifling one, I 
ought to mention; for it certainly had some, though I cannot at this 
distance of time récollect how great an influence over the judgment 
which I exercised. The works of Thomas had fallen into my hands: 
I had read with admiration his Eloge of Daguesseau ; and the career of 
glory, which he represents that illustrious magistrate to have run, bad 
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excited to a very great degree my ardour and my ambition, and opened 
to my imagination new paths of glory.’—vol. i. p. 45. 

This Thomas was such a pompous and inflated manufacturer 
of verbiage that Voltaire used to write the word Galimatias— 
Galithomas ; and Romilly’s admiration, while it shows how apt his 
mind was to receive the impulses of a noble ambition, proves 
also how liable it was to the influences of that school of French 
philosophy into which his connexions and circumstances had, as 
we think, unfortunately thrown him. 

At the age then of twenty-two he entered himself at Gray’s Inn, 
and, under the advice of his late master in the Six Clerks’ office 
—a better guide than Thomas, or Rousseau—became the pupil of 
a chancery draftsman, Mr. Spranger—afterwards a Master in that 
Court. At his house the young student passed all his mornings 
and most of his evenings, and had access to a very good library, 
of which he made very good use. Mr. Spranger (who, be it ob- 
served, was a Whig) directed his technical reading, while his own 
taste, judgment, and assiduity increased and perfected his other 
acquirements. He read history—iunproved his English style by 
translating the best classical models, and his elocution by making 
imaginary speeches ; occasionally he attended the two Houses of 
Parliament, and used himself to write, or excogitate, answers to the 
speeches he heard there. That he might lose no time, he gene- 
rally reserved these exercises for the times of his walking and 
riding, and by practice could at last think these compositions as 
he walked through the most crowded streets. 

His close application to his studies proved at last injurious to 
his health, which other causes also tended to impair. ‘The chief 
of these was the declining health of Mr. Roget, who was attacked 
by a pulmonary complaint, and ordered to try his native air: his 
wife of course accompanied him, and her distressing situation, 
separated for the first time from her family, in a foreign country, 
amongst strangers, and watching the progress of the horrible dis- 
ease that preyed upon her husband—< pierced Romilly to the 
heart, and the dread of what she had to undergo preyed conti- 
nually on his mind.’ But even when Roget appeared to mend 
and hjs sister’s prospects brightened, his own health was still 
deplorable, and his physician advised him to try the waters of Bath, 
where he accordingly passed six weeks of the spring of 1780. His 
description of his situation at this time is painful and remarkable :— 

‘I drank too much of the water; I was advised by an apothecary 
there to try the bath: I followed that advice, but I went into the bath 
when it was too hot, I stayed in it too long, and in a short time, by 
these various means, I found myself in a much worse state than that in 
which I had left town. ‘The disorder in my stomach was all I had then 
to complain of ; but now I was disordered throughout my whole bps 
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I was incapable of walking half a mile without excessive fatigue, Any 
exertion either of mind or bedy produced the most distressing palpitation 
of my heart. My nights were sleepless, my days restless and agitated. 
My apprehensions for the future were the most gloomy. Having heard 
at Bath of persons who had never recovered from the relaxed and 
nervous habit into which an intemperate use of the hot bath had te- 
duced them, I persuaded myself that such was my destination. I ima- 
gined that my whole life (and I feared it might be a long one) would 
drag on in my then state, useless to all mankind and burdensome to 
myself; and J entertained strong apprehensions that my disorder might 
end in madness.’—vol. i. pp. 49, 50. 

Under the pressure of all these real or imaginary ills he returned 
to town, where his physician, who seems to have seen that the 
disease was of the mind rather than of the body, and who had 
probably sent him to Bath rather for diversion than for the medi- 
cinal properties of the waters, now advised the cold bath, the 
chalybeate waters of Islington, and the relinquishment of all 
study. ‘This last recommendation,’ adds Romilly, ‘was unneces- 
sary, for my constant restlessness and uneasiness made it impos- 
sible for me to fix my attention to anything.’ 

He was growing better when the riots in London broke out 
and ‘obliged him to undergo bodily fatigues, which threw him 
back again, and left him in a very deplorable state.’ The riots 
we know lasted but three days; and the ‘ bodily fatigues’ which 
had so ‘deplorable’ an effect were no more than that, when the 
members of the several inns of court armed themselves in their 
own defence, Romilly ‘ was for one whole night under arms, and 
stood sentinel for several hours at the gate in Holborn!’ 

‘This fatigue, which to any other man would have been 
nothing at all, ‘ threw him,’ he tells us, ‘back into a worse state 
of health than ever—he was so relaxed he could hardly stand— 
his nights were restless; and if the continual agitation of his fibres 
had allowed him to sleep, the pulsation of his heart, which was 
continually sensible to him, and which was visible through his 
clothes when he was dressed, would have prevented him. He 
felt so sensibly and so disagreeably every change of the weather, 
that he continued possessed with the idea that his health was 
irrecoverably lost—that for the rest of his days he should be a 
wretched valetudinarian, and that the bright prospects of success 
in his profession, in which he had sometimes indulged, were shut 
out from him for ever.’ (vol. i. p. 52.) 

This pitiable state of mind and body seems to have continued 
for a couple of years, when a circumstance occurred which, by 
operating an almost immediate amendment, proved, we think, what 
might already have been presumed, that his malady was really hypo- 
chondriacal. Roget's health, though somewhat improved, le!t no 
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great hope of his being soon able to resume his duty in England, 
and he and his wife were naturally anxious for the presence of 
their infant boy (the present Dr. Roget), who, when they under- 
took their sad journey, had been left with his grandfather ; and as 
the child and his nursemaid could not be trusted unaccompanied, 
on so longa ene: it was settled that Romilly should escort 
them to Geneva. e had never been abroad, and the novelty 
and variety of the objects which surprised and amused him were, 
we have no doubt, the immediate cause of a simultaneous im- 
provement in his health—though, like most other hypochondriacs, 
he does not seem to have seen very clearly either the true nature 
of his disorder or the efficacy of diversion as a remedy. He 
travelled with a voiturier, having half a dozen companions, and ac- 
complishing about thirty or forty miles a-day—through Flanders, 
Alsace, and Lorraine—to Lausanne, where he found Roget in 
better health than he expected, and passed six weeks of high en- 
joyment from the sublime scenes which surrounded him, the 
interesting society into which he was introduced, and above all, 
the affectionate, intellectual, and inspiring conversation of Roget. 


* His friendship for me, and the favourable opinion he had enter- 
tained of my talents, had been greatly increased by absence, and by the 
numerous and long letters which had, during that absence, passed be- 
tween us. My success at the bar he considered as certain ; and, know- 
ing what that success leads to in England, he spoke of my future des- 
tination with a degree of exultation and enthusiasm which rekindled 
those hopes that had for some time been nearly extinguished in my 
mind. The recollection of one of these conversations, which took place 
as we were walking upon the terrace of his garden one fine summer 
night, when not a cloud appeared upon the atmosphere to intercept the 
effulgence of the stars scattered over every part of the heavens, has 
since a thousand times occurred to me, and is now as fresh in my 
memory as if it had been an event of yesterday.’—vol. i. pp. 54, 55. 


It was the same scene that warmed the philosophic phlegm of 
Gibbon in that beautiful and well-known passage of his Memoirs, 
which wants, however, the sublimer touch which Romilly’s reve- 
rence for the Divine author of those beauties gives to his de- 
scription. 


* The situation was one of the most beautiful that imagination could 
paint. It was about a mile from Lausanne, and at a considerable emi- 
nence above it, commanding a most extensive view of that enchanting 
country, with the lake of Geneva stretching out to its whole extent, and 
bounded by the lofty and rude mountains of Savoy. Never could there 
be a clearer refutation of the common saying, that the most beautiful 
objects by familiarity tire upon the sight, than what I here experienced. 
The window of my room commanded this sublime prospect : every day 
I gazed upon it with fresh rapture; and the last time that I beheldit, 
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its beauty kindled in me the same pious admiration as the first.— 
vol. i. p. 55. 

In Geneva he passed a month just in the height of those 
political contests which ended so fatally for that republic, and be- 
came acquainted with some of the remarkable men who figured in 
those scenes, and who afterwards became better known by their 
participation in the earlier stage of the French revolution— 
Claviere, the Girondin minister of finance, ‘possessed of un- 
bounded ambition, though wholly deficient in courage to gratify 
it, and Duroveray, formerly attorney-general of the little republic, 
but subsequently better known as the friend and associate of Mira- 
beau. Here too began Romilly’s long and uninterrupted friend- 
ship with Etienne Dumont, then a young man studying for the 
Church, to which he was soon after admitted, but who subse- 
quently became associated with Duroveray in the political labours 
of Mirabeau, and still later was well known and admired in 
London society for many brilliant and estimable qualities—par- 
ticularly his conversational talents—but who wasted his great 
abilities and the long evening of his life in the vain labour of 
endeavouring to translate into intelligible language, and to reduce 
to something like practical utility, the barbarous jargon and wild 
theories of Jeremy Bentham.* 

From this interesting scene and intellectual society Romilly 
returned by the Dauphiny Alps and Lyons to Paris, where he 
made, no doubt by introduction from his Genevese friends, some 
valuable and some remarkable acquaintances. Amongst the former 
were a literary watchmaker—a Genevese by birth, but settled in 
Paris—of his own name, though not, Sir Samuel tells us, of the 
same family—and a M. and Madame Delessert, also of Geneyese 
extraction, and their daughter subsequently married to M. 
Gautier, likewise a Genevese. Madame Delessert was, as long 
as Rousseau saw anybody, one of his best friends, and to her 
were addressed his ‘ Letters on Botany.’ With these ladies, and 
especially the younger, Romilly afterwards kept up a pretty con- 
stant correspondence—and many of their mutual letters are given 
in the second volume; but why, after being named at full length 
in the Memoirs, they are designated in the correspondence only 
under the initials of D—— and G » we cannot divine. 

Old Romilly the watchmaker, as well as his son—who had 
been elected minister of one of the French Protestant churches in 
London, but was driven by ill health back to Geneva—were con- 
tributors to the Encyclopédie. All the articles on Watchmaking 





* Dumont’s share in Bentham’s works was so considerable, that when one of them was 
in the press, Bentham told Romilly that ‘he was very impatient to see the book because he 
had a great curiosity to know what his own opinions were on the subject.’—vol. ii. p. 75. 
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in that work were his father’s, and two articles on Toleration 
and Virtue, which made a good deal of noise, were by the son. 
They also were great friends of Rousseau ; whose influence seems 
somehow—not we suppose by mere accident—to have reached 
Romilly from all directions. This connexion with the Encyclo- 
pédie naturally brought the Parisian Romillys into contact with 
Diderot, D’Alembert, and the other philosophes, to whom they 
introduced their English namesake. 


* D’Alembert was in a very infirm state of health, and not disposed 
to enter much into conversation with a person so shy and so unused to 
society as I was. Diderot, on the contrary, was all warmth and eager- 
ness, and talked to me with as little reserve as if I had been long and 
intimately acquainted with him. Rousseau, politics, and religion, were 
the principal topics of his conversation. The Confessions of Rousseau 
were, at that time, expected shortly to appear; and it was manifest, 
from the bitterness with which Diderot spoke of the work and of its 
author, that he dreaded its appearance. On the subject of religion he 
made no disguise; or rather he was ostentatious of a total disbelief in 
the existence of a God. He talked very eagerly upon politics, and in- 
veighed with great warmth against the tyranny of the French govern- 
ment.’—vol, i. pp. 63, 64. r 


But Romilly’s good sense and strong feeling of, at least, natural 
religion was shocked at the barefaced atheism of these soi-disant 
philosophers; and in a letter to Mr. Roget, he states his abhor- 
rence of their opinions, and particularly of their pretended zeal 
for ‘toleration,’ with a force and truth, which, long as the passage 
is, it is due to Romilly to extract. 


‘You ask what I think of Diderot. I did not suppose you would 
have thought that question necessary, when you had read the account 
of my visit. With respect to the atheists of Paris, among honest men 
there can hardly be two opinions. A man must be grossly stupid who 
can entertain such pernicious notions on subjects of the highest im- 
portance without strictly examining them ; and much is he to be pitied 
if, after examination, he still retains them: but if, without examination 
of them, and uncertain of their truth, though certain of their fatal con- 
sequences, he industriously propagates them among mankind, one loses 
all compassion for him in abhorrence of his guilt. He is like a man 
infected with some deadly contagious disease, for whom one’s heart 
bleeds while he submits in secrecy to his fate; but when one sees him 
running in the midst of a multitude, with the infernal design of com- 
municating the pestilence to his fellow-creatures, indignation and horror 
take the place of pity. I am not vain enough to pronounce what is the 
extent. of Diderot’s and D’Alembert’s learning and capacity ; but, 
without an over-fond opinion of myself, I may judge of the subordinate 
atheists, the mob of the Republic of Letters, the Plebecula who have no 
opinions but what those their arbitrary tribunes dictate to them ; and in 
these I have generally found the grossest ignorance. The cause of 
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modern atheism, I believe, like that of the atheism of antiquity as Plato 
represents it, is the most dreadful ignorance, disguised under the name 
of the sublimest wisdom. You do well to say that Plato does not 
favour their opinions. I fear these self-erected idols of modern phi- 
losophy, had they been born among the philosophical magnates, would 
have been but outcasts and exiles; for, if you have read Plato lately, 
you will remember that, among his laws, some were to be enacted for 
maintaining an uniformity of language in matters of religion in all 
times and places, in all writings and conversations ; others for obliging 
all men to worship the gods with the same ceremonies, and’ to prohibit 
all private sacrifices ; others, again, for inflicting the severest punish- 
ments on any who should dare maintain that the wicked can be happy, 
or that the useful can be distinguished from the just. So totally does 
the authority of the ancients, on which the advocates for unbounded 
toleration build so much, upon occasion fail them.’—vol. i. pp. 198, 199. 


In the same, or-rather in a still better spirit, are some observa- 
tions suggested to him by two allegorical monuments from the 
hand of the celebrated sculptor Houdon, which he had seen, and, 
as mere works of art, admired, at Paris. 


- ©In both these monuments the thought is noble, but they both leave 
in the mind a sentiment of despair; and such is the effect of what, at 
Paris, is called Philosophy: they boast that it has made men wiser; 
I am sure that it has not made them happier than they were before. I 
must confess I regret those times when Religion gave awful lessons from 
the graves of the dead; when she appeared, as on the tomb of 
Richelieu, mitigating the pangs of death; when the dead were seen 
rising from their sepulchres, as in one of the master-pieces of Roubillac, 
and the proud monuments of human grandeur mouldering away at the 
sound of the last trumpet.’—vol. i. p. 196. 


On the other hand, we were surprised and shocked, that the 
pen which traced these excellent observations should, in the same 
page, deviate into such gratuitous irreverence as to say, in speaking 
of the chances of a political writer being sent to the Bastile— 
(where, however, he was not sent)—that ‘to write against a 
minister is, in the religion of goyernment—the sin against the 
Holy Ghost!’ As the editors have omitted some passages of the 
original papers, we wonder and regret that they did not expunge 
this offensive and stupid effort at jocularity. 

On his return to London Romilly pursued his studies with 
great assiduity, and particularly—what was to him an important 
branch of study—his attention to the proceedings of both houses 
of parliament, and to the general course of domestic affairs, which 
he reported to Roget and his sister, in a series of letters which 
give a very fair and very clear view of the politics of the passing 
day. The Riots—the Peace—the Coalition—the accession of 
Mr. Pitt to power—are all detailed with justice and impartiality, 
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His disapprobation of the unprincipled and factious conduct 
of Fox is unreservedly expressed, and his strongest political 
partiality seems at this period to have been towards Pitt, whose 
courage and integrity appear to have excited the generous enthu- 
siasm of Romilly, even more than his extraordinary eloquence ; 
though that also is glowingly described. 

We find that, even at this early period, Romilly’s thoughts were 
employed on that reform of our criminal law which so many years 
afterwards he made the chief object of his parliamentary exertions : 
and in the present state of the question as to the entire abolition 
of the punishment of death, the following observations are still 
worthy of attention :— 

*I am much obliged to you [Roget] for giving me your sentiments 
on the question, whether any crime ought to be punished with death. 
The objection you make to the punishment of death, founded on the 
errors of human tribunals and the impossibility of having absolute de- 
monstration of the guilt of a criminal, strikes me more forcibly than 
any argument I have ever before heard on the same side of the question. 
I confess, however, that to myself it seems absolutely impossible, even 
if it were to be wished (of which I am not quite sure), to omit death in 
the catalogue of human punishments ; for if the criminal will not sub- 
mit to the punishment inflicted on him, if he escapes from his prison, 
refuses to perform the labour prescribed to him, or commits new crimes, 
he must, at last, be punished with death. So it is, at least, in the 
“ Utopia” of Sir Thomas More; and it is a very melancholy reflection, 
that some of the miserable victims of that excellent philosopher’s com- 
passion might, if his visions had ever been realised, have suffered years 
of miserable servitude in addition to the punishment of death, which 
would at last be inflicted on them as the consequence of crimes which 
they had been provoked to commit. One.reason why I cannot think 
that death ought so carefully to be avoided among human punishments 
is, that I do not think death the greatest of evils. Beccaria and his 
disciples confess that it is not, and recommend other punishments as 
being more severe and effectual, forgetting, undoubtedly, that if human 
tribunals have a right to inflict a severer punishment than death, they 
must have a right to inflict death itself.’—vol. i. p. 278. 

He adds, however, in strict consistency with his future parlia- 
mentary efforts :— 

© You will not, I hope, conclude from all this that I am perfectly 
satisfied with the penal codes that now subsist in Europe, and particularly 
with that in my own country, where theft (pilfering it should rather be 
called), forgery, and every description of the Crimen falsi are punished 
with death. ‘The laws of our country may, indeed, be said to be written 
in blood ; and we may almost apply to ourselves the words of Mon- 
taigne, “ Il n’est si homme de bien qu’il mette & l’examen des loix 
toutes ses actions et pens¢es, qui ne soit pendable dix fois en sa vie.” ’ 
—vol. i. p. 279. 
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We entirely assent to what we understand to have been the 
principle of Sir Samuel Romilly, that the extreme punishment 
should be reserved for extreme offences, but that it would not be 
safe, nor ultimately possible, to abrogate it altogether. We also 
entirely approve the reforms that have been already made in 
this important matter ; and it is due to the memory of Sir Samuel 
Romilly to award to him the first and foremost merit in these 
salutary improvements. We say salutary—because, although we 
very much doubt whether the new system of secondary punish- 
ments has been more successful than the old one in the re- 
pression of crime—the experiment had become, from many 
reasons, expedient, and must eventually lead to salutary results. 
But we must observe, in defence or rather in explanation of the 
policy that delayed for so many years the accomplishment of his 
object—that, though it may be true in abstract morals, that, 
what is right to-day must have been right yesterday, it is by no 
means equally true in legislation :—for morals have a divine 
standard, but legislation must be influenced by the varying opi- 
nions of mankind, and that which is found to be beneficial when 
the public mind has been prepared, and, as it were, disciplined 
for the change, might, if too hastily forced forward on mere ab- 
stract principles, have produced a very contrary effect, and even 
retrograded, if we may so use the word, the desired result. 

On the question of the general abolition of the punishment 
of death, we have further to make an observation which we do 
not remember to have heard, but which seems to us very im- 
portant. The main argument for the total abrogation of capital 
executions — and it is at first sight a powerful one—is their 
inefficacy —pockets are picked under the gallows, and the spec- 
tators of the most appalling punishments have been known to 
pass from the awful scene of retribution to the commission of 
similar crimes. This is an indubitable fact, and a plausible 
argument ; but it will be seen, on a little reflection, that it is in 
principle an argument @ fortiori against any punishment at all 
—for pockets would be equally picked in a crowd assembled to 
see a public whipping, and persons just discharged from prison 
have been known to be apprehended within an hour for a repe- 
tition of their offence. 

But there is a still more important consideration. There are 
no doubt minds so depraved and brutalised as not to be deterred 
by what are to ordinary men the most awful examples, and we 
do not doubt that the frequency of public executions may addi- 
tionally harden hearts of that character. But, on the other 
hand, who can venture to say on what incalculable numbers 
the terror of death does powerfully and effectually operate ? 
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A comparatively few may be callous to such examples—just 
as we see every day that suicides are committed on the most trivial 
causes, and that persons, not otherwise exhibiting marks of 
insanity, will court death for the mere sake of notoriety; but can 
it be doubted that the great masses of mankind are influenced by 
the terrors of death? and who can contemplate without awe the 
results which may follow the annihilation of that first and last 
and strongest principle of human conduct? To this general sug- 
gestion we beg leave to add one word on the bill lately introduced 
by Mr. Fitzroy Kelly. We were exceedingly surprised that the 
principle of generalising—which, in the diversity of human 
nature, is sure to produce anomaly—should have rendered that 
honourable and learned gentleman reluctant to admit excep- 
tions even in the cases of murder and of high treason; but we are 
still more surprised that the case of rape was not added as a third 
exception.* We are well aware of the suspicions to which many 
accusations of this class are liable, and we do not quarrel with 
the almost extreme reluctance of judges and juries to convict in 
cases which, in general, rest on the.evidence of a single Y jase 
and that a person liable to the strongest interests and influences 
that can warp human testimony. Of such dubious cases we do 
not speak, and in practice, we venture to assert that they are 
safely intrusted to the jealous discretion of the jury and the 
judge—but for cases of real and indubitable violation, where what 
is lost is more precious to the individual and more important to 
society than life itself—which, in certain cases, must involve 
husbands and children in irremediable and unredeemable misery 
—we do say that against such a crime—being, in its immediate 
motives stronger, and in its consequences more frightful. than 
murder—an equal protection should be given. It would speak 
little for the feelings or the morals of a society where the honour 
and purity of women should be guarded under no higher sanction 
than a spoon or a snuff-box. For our own parts, considering the 
peculiar character of this offence, the frequency and violence of 
the temptation, and the consequent misery of the victim, we think 
that the instinctive impulse..to the crime can only be repressed 
by thé scarcely stronger instinct of the fear of death, and we 
should—even, though capital punishment were to be remitted 
in the cases of treason and murder—still maintain it for the pro- 
tection of the sanctuary of all human happiness and honour— 
female purity. It is not, we suppose, in these days that we shall 
be told that this is a misfortune against which protection should 





* Sir Robert Peel, we believe, in his speech on the bill, suggested that rape and 
arson should be also excepted. 
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be less effective, because women of the upper classes are less 
exposed to it—the truth is, that no one can tell how far compara- 
tive impunity might spread a crime of this very peculiar nature ; 
and, at all events, we feel that the moral degradation implied by 
such an indifference to the female character might ultimately ex- 
tend a baneful influence through the whole system of society. 

On Romilly’s return to England he published in the Morning 
Chronicle some account of the troubles of Geneva, which he had 
written on the spot; he also ‘resumed his studies with great 
ardour,’ and we hear little more of the incurable malady to which, 
a few months before, he had fancied himself doomed. 

About this time he formed an intimate friendship with a young 
man of his own age and pursuits, John Baynes, a native of York- 
shire, who had distinguished himself at Cambridge, and whose 
‘great talents, and learning as a classical scholar, as an English 
antiquary, and as a profound lawyer, must, if he had lived, have raised 
him to very great eminence in his profession ; though his honest and 
independent spirit would, probably, to him have barred all access to its 
highest offices.’—vol. i. p. 66. 

We take care to notice as we proceed, though we do not at the 
moment comment upon them, the several circumstances which 
appear to us to have contributed to form Romilly’s character, and 
to determine his political bias ; and we do so, both because we think 
that such a development of character is the first use of biography, 
and because it is but justice to Romilly himself to show how early 
and how disinterestedly he adopted those principles which he 
afterwards as a public man pushed to an extreme of bitterness 
that looked like mere faction, but ought, in fact, to be rather 
considered as an exacerbated consistency in his early opinions. 
We infer from Romilly’s eulogium on Baynes, as well as from 
other circumstances, that he too was a Whig, and we have reason 
to fear, somewhat of a sceptic; and the close and affectionate in- 
timacy which grew up between them no doubt confirmed their 
original propensities. The passage itself affords an instance of 
the blind violence and injustice into which Romilly, after he 
had enlisted in political party, permitted himself to fall. The 
passage was written in 1817, when Romilly was an ex-Soli- 
citor-General ; but it refers to 1783, a period when both he and 
Baynes were obscure students. What pretence, or even colour 
of pretence, could he have for asserting that an honest and in- 
dependent spirit would probably have barred all access to the 
higher offices of the law? It has long been the ad captandum 
cant of the Whigs to deny the qualities of honesty and inde- 
pendence to any one who happens to be of a different line of 
politics; but that Romilly should have deliberately registered 


such 
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such a calumny in an autobiography is very extraordinary, and 
not very creditable, when, between the time about which and that 
at which he was writing, he had seen the highest offices of the 
law filled by such men as Eyre, Thurlow, Grant, Ellenborough, 
Mansfield, Erskine—his own Whig colleague Pigot—and himself. 
He would, no doubt, in the blindness of his prejudice, have denied 
to Arden, to Wedderburn, to Kenyon, to Perceval, to Mitford, to 
Gifford, to Leach, to Garrow, to Plummer, to Gibbs, to Abbott, 
to Eldon, the character of honest and independent, because they 
were promoted by a party which he happened to oppose; but 
we ask, did his own ‘honesty and independence’ prevent the 
bishop of Durham—the excellent and generous Barrington— 
from making him, without solicitation, nay, with no acquaintance 
but with his public character—Chancellor of his diocese; one of 
the most honourable distinctions of the profession?—did they 
hinder his being actually made Solicitor-General, and aspiring, 
with a well-justified confidence, to the Great Seal? We think 
we may defy the production of any proof of party dishonesty 
and dependence against any man filing a high office in the law, 
between 1783 and 1818, so strong as this flagrant instance of 
party prejudice, thus solemnly registered by Romilly against 
himself. 

Romilly and Baynes formed a little society for their mutual 
improvement in the classics and in law, to which they admitted but 
two other friends. One argued on each side as counsel, the other 
two acted the part of judges, and gave their reasons for their de- 
cisions, an exercise, he adds, ‘ which was certainly very useful to 
them all.’ No doubt the two persons thus exclusively selected by 
Romilly and Baynes were, like themselves, ‘honest and inde- 
pendent ;’ but, after the passage we have just quoted from the 
same page, our readers will smile at finding that these two se- 
lected persons were Christian, afterwards elected, in spite of his 
‘honesty and independence,’ Vinerian Professor, by the university 
of Oxford, and Holroyd, made—in spite of the same disqualifying 
merits, and a spice of whiggery into the bargain—a judge by that 
ultra Tory, Lord Liverpool. 

It was on the last day of Easter, 1783, that Romilly was called 
to the bar; and he had intended to have gone the ensuing circuit, 
but unfortunately about this very time Mr. Roget’s illness took a 
fatal turn, and Mrs. Roget was left a young and most afflicted 
widow, with two infant children, in a foreign land. Romilly, 
exceedingly affected by the loss of his friend, felt it a mournful 
but indispensable duty to escort his sister back to England, and 
accordingly set out for Lausanne, accompanied by Baynes as far 
as Paris, where he stopped but a few days, in which he renewed 
‘ 2Q2 his 
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his former acquaintance with the Romillys and Delesserts, and 
was introduced by Baynes to Franklin, then in the plenitude of 
his fame, from the recent independence of America :— 


‘ Dr. Franklin was indulgent enough to converse a good deal with 
us, whom he observed to be young men very desirous of improving by 
his conversation. Of all the celebrated persons whom in my life I have 
chanced to see, Dr. Franklin, both from his appearance and his conver- 
sation, seemed to me the most remarkable. His venerable patriarchal 
appearance, the simplicity of his manner and language, and the novelty 
of his observations, at least the novelty of them at that time to me, im- 
pressed me with an opinion of him as one of the most extraordinary men 
that ever existed.’—vol. i. p. 69. 


At Geneva Romilly made but a short stay: the recent revolu- 
tion had dispersed and exiled his peculiar friends, and he made 
the best of his melancholy way back to England with his sister 
and her children. 

He had done a little business in drawing Chancery pleadings 
before he was called to the bar; but he now had regular em- 
ployment in that line, which went on gradually increasing for 
several years, though he had, to his great regret, scarcely an 
opportunity of opening his lips in court. 

In the spring of 1784 he went his first circuit: he chose the 
midland because it was the cheapest ; and because there were on it 
‘ fewer men of considerable talents or high character ;'—a rather 
dogmatical judgment to be passed by a tyro on a whole bar, of 
whom he could have known little or nothing; and he proceeds 
further to enumerate the individuals in a very disparaging tone. 
For one name, very disrespectfully treated, the editors have sub- 
stituted asterisks (****) ; but the circumstances which he connects 
with that person can leave no difficulty in discovering the name, 
to the probable annoyance of surviving friends, who may be as 
anxious for their parent’s reputation as Sir Samuel Romilly’s sons 
can be about his. 

Another of the gentlemen thus slightingly mentioned—and by 
name too—is Mr. Sutton, (now Lord Manners,) late Chancellor 
of Ireland, who was one, it seems, of Romilly’s dearest friends, and 
of whom he relates a particular instance of professional liberality and 
independence. We dare say that Lord Manners, in his high legal 
reputation and his venerable old age, cares little for Romilly’s 
posthumous disparagement of his early friends, or if he did, 
he would be easily consoled at finding that Sir Samuel speaks 
well of nobody with whom he had any rivalry—above all, when 
the rival had been successful in the profession. In general, the 
Bar think, or at least speak, kindly of each other—Romilly is 
more candid or less generous, and, except Baynes and a Mr. 

Ayscough, 
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Ayscough, who also died young—‘ marry they were dead, — 
there is scarcely one of his contemporaries whom he treats with 
any degree of professional respect, or almost of personal kind- 
ness. His manner, indeed, to his brethren of the bar, was, at 
least in his later years, so distant as to be almost supercilious ; 
and his lips seldom adopted the ordinary courtesy of calling them 
‘ his learned friends.’ 

Soon after his return from his first circuit, his ‘dear and ex- 
cellent’ father died of a palsy. Though seventy-three, ‘he would’ 
says his son, (though we do not see on what particular ground,) 
‘have probably lived to a very great old age,’ had he not been 
harassed by difficulties in his business, for which he was forced 
to try the desperate and ruinous palliation of accommodation 
‘bills. ‘ These alarms had damped his natural cheerfulness—had 
greatly agitated his mind, and may be truly said to have brought 
upon him, though he was then of the age of seventy, a premature 
old age.’ We gather from a hint in one of Mr. Baynes’s letters 
(vol. i. p. $18), that Mrs. Romilly survived her husband at least 
some months—but we find no other mention of her. 

Immediately after recording, in a couple of pages, the death and 
character of his worthy father, he dedicates a larger space to the 
history of a drunken, fanatic, broken-down journeyman shoe- 
maker, whom he had hired as clerk and servant, out of charity 
and gratitude to his old nurse, who had married this heterogeneous 
compound. He probably introduces this strange episode for the 
sake of an anecdote which we too think worth notice. This pre- 
cious attendant, whose name—Bickers to wit—Romilly thought 
worthy of a shrine in his autobiography, had the slight disquali- 
fications, as a servant, of knowing nothing about his business, and, 
as ascribe, of being scarcely able to write or spell, Romilly’s 
good nature and affection for his nurse induced him, however, to 
bear the inconvenience and ridicule which he suffered from the 
association till the poor man’s death. He sometimes, notwith- 
standing Mr. Bickers’s inaptitude to pen and ink, 

‘employed him to copy’ papers which I had amused myself with 
writing upon abuses existing in the administration of justice, and upon 
the necessity of certain reforms. He had seen with great regret the 
little progress I had made in my profession, and particularly upon 
the circuit, and had observed those whom he thought much my in- 
feriors in talent far before me in business ; and, putting these matters 
together in his head, he entertained no doubt that he had, at last, dis- 
covered the cause of what had long puzzled him. The business of a 
barrister depends on the good opinion of attorneys; and attorneys never 
could think well of any man who was troubling his head about reforming 
abuses when he ought to be profiting by them. All this he, one day, 


took the liberty of representing to me with very great humility. I 
endeavoured 
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endeavoured to calm his apprehensions, and told him that what I wrote 
was seen only by himself and by me; but this, no doubt, did not satisfy 
him.’—vol. i. p. 78. 

Of course this story must be true, though it is another instance 
that le vrai n'est pas toujours vraisemblable ; but we notice it as a 
proof how early Romilly had directed his attention to legal 
reforms, and had set about amending the law before he could 
have known very well what the law was. 

About this time he formed an acquaintance with the then 
notorious, and afterwards celebrated, Count de Mirabeau, which 
was ripened into intimacy by the incident of Romilly’s under- 
taking to translate into English Mirabeau’s tract against the 
order of the Cincinnati, and this intimacy was, as we shall see 
presently, another of those converging circumstances which tended 
to determine the colour of Romilly’s political life. 

Though he does not deny the irregularities and excesses of 
Mirabeau’s conduct, he is still so partial to his friend as to give 
him credit for an innate desire to do good—ambition of the 
noblest kind—and a conscientious enmity to tyranny and op- 

ression—praise which is equally inconsistent with Mirabeau’s 
own disposition and the notorious facts of his life. He was cer- 
tainly not such a monster as he was represented by his enemies, nor 
even as represented by himself; and his intellectual powers were 
much higher than the giddy public could appreciate: but it was 
the shameful profligacy of his youth—his furious resentment of 
the restraint and punishment consequent on his irregularities, 
and the extravagant excess of his vanity, and not any really noble 
sentiment or exalted views of benefit to his fellow-creatures, that 
made him a reformer. A clever revolutionary writer confesses 
this very candidly :—‘ Mirabeau, pour faire oublier ses vices et ses 
turpitudes, et pour subvenir a ses prodigalités, se jeta dans le parti 
du peuple et fit la révolution.’ Never, itideed, was the celebrated 
dictum that ‘patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel’ more 
true than in his case; but seldom, it must be confessed, have the 
energies of a depraved heart been so allied with and directed by 
so logical a head, so powerful a pen, and so eloquent a tongue. 

Mirabeau’s half-dozen letters to Romilly at a time when he 
was an outcast from his family, and an exile from his country, for 
his personal ‘ vices and ee at are rich specimens of verbose 
sentimentality about sympathy, charity, humanity, and so forth ; but 
they also contain very judicious practical observations on some 
important points of moral polity, and exhibit the same strange 
combination of giddy conduct and sagacious judgment which he 
displayed on the greater stage of life. One curious and charac- 
teristic trait is deserving of special notice. Mirabeau had such 

a morbid 
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a morbid love of notoriety, and such an utter disregard for 
truth, that even in England he contrived to involve himself in 
all sorts of squabbles, and would even affect to haye had personal 
differences with people whom he never had seen :— 


* Mirabeau seemed to provoke and to take a pleasure in these sort of 
controversies with celebrated men; and he wrote a letter to me while I 
was on the circuit in 1785, in which he gave me a very detailed account 
of a dispute which he supposed himself to have had with Gibbon, the 
historian, at Lord Lansdowne’s table, aud in which he expressed himself 
with so much violence, that he seems in some degree to admit that he 
was to blame. The most extraordinary circumstance, however, is, that 
he certainly never had any such dispute with Gibbon ; and that, at the 
time when he supposed it to have taken place, Gibbon was actually 
residing at Lausanne. How the mistake happened, and who it was 
that he took for Gibbon, I never discovered, but of the fact there can be 
no doubt, for I have still the letter in my possession.’-—vol. i. pp. 84, 85. 


And the letter is given; and a more positive, circumstantial, 
and deliberate falsehood never was penned. Nor does Romilly’s 
ultra-charitable surmise that Mirabeau mistook some one else for 
Gibbon afford any possible explanation, for the imaginary contro- 
versy, as related by Mirabeau himself, turned altogether on 
Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall—histoire, as he says he 
told the author to his face, élégante mais non pas estimable ; a 
position which he endeavoured to prove by particular references 
to and quotations from the said history, whose author he flatly 
calls un plat coquin. This letter, purporting to give an account 
of a scene which had passed only the preceding day, and at so 
remarkable a place as Lord Lansdowne’s table, seems to belong 
to the class—a very numerous one—of those extravagances which 
have satisfied our own minds that the only rational solution of the 
incongruities of Mirabeau’s character is that he was occasionally 
mad. The history of his family would alone have led us to sus- 
pect it of hereditary insanity, and Mirabeau’s alternate, and 
sometimes even contemporaneous, fits of folly and sagacity can 
hardly be explained by any other conjecture. What his younger 
brother, the Viscomte de Mirabeau, said of himself, is a pithy 
and witty illustration of our suspicions. ‘In any other family,’ 
said he with equal candour and pleasantry, ‘ I should have been 
reckoned a scoundrel but a clever fellow—in my own I pass for an 
honest man and a dunce.’ 

In. defence of Mirabeau, Romilly permits himself to make 
some very harsh observations on Judge Buller, who presided at 
a trial at the Old Bailey in which Mirabeau’s character was 
involved, and, as Romilly asserts, most scandalously slandered by 
a false report of the Judge’s. We have taken the trouble to ex- 
amine the whole affair—the details are too long tw introduce 

; here 
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here—but we will take upon ourselves to say that, notwithstanding 
Romilly’s very confident assertions, his charge against Judge 
Buller is entirely unjust; and that Mirabeau’s conduct was ini- 
quitous in the extreme; and as Romilly says that Mirabeau 
acted under his advice, and that of Sir Gilbert Elliott and Mr. 
Baynes, we are sorry to have reason to say that either the con- 
tagion of Mirabeau’s society must have warped their natural 
rectitude ; or, which is more probable, his unscrupulous misre- 
presentations had perverted their judgment. 

Mirabeau brought with him to England a woman, who makes 
a figure in his correspondence with Romilly as Madame de 
***, but who was, in fact, a Dutch girl of the name of Haren, 
whom Mirabeau had seduced, and had anagramatically created 
Countess de Nehra. 

We are very much surprised at finding that the grave and moral 
Romilly permitted himself to be associated with this Made- 
moiselle Haren, alias Comtesse de Nehra, in such intimacy as 
is implied in this correspondence :— 

‘ Londres, ce 1 Mars, 1785. 

‘ Mon cher Romilly,—Vous me quittez aujourd'hui; et l’amie 
qui fait le bonheur de ma vie me quitte demain; ce concours de 
circonstances pénibles m’a fait sentir encore mieux combien je 
vous aime tous deux, et combien l‘habitude est un lien étroit pour 
les bon ceurs.’*— vol. i. p. 293. 

By an odd concurrence of circumstances this fortuitous ac- 
quaintance wit Mirabeau, a man wholly unconnected with Eng- 
land, had a considerable influence on Romilly's future life :— 

* He introduced me to Benjamin Vaughan, and Benjamin Vaughan 
made me acquainted with Lord Lansdowne. Mirabeau, too, was loud 
in his praises of me to that nobleman ; he had formed high expectations 
of me; he was anxious that I should act a distinguished part in the 
country ; and he was impatient to see me in Parliament, as the only 
theatre upon which that part could be acted.’—vol. i. p. 85. 

The first Marquis of Lansdowne, better known in our poli- 
tical history as Lord Shelburne, was a remarkable man. His 
abilities were generally admitted ; but the unfavourable estimate 
which the world made of his character may be gathered from 





* ¢ London, March 1, 1785. 

‘ My dear Romilly,—You leave me to-day, and she who makes the happiness of my 
life leaves me to-morrow; this concurrence of painful circumstances makes me feel still 
more forcibly how much I am attached to you both, and how closely habit binds to- 
gether affectionate hearts.’ 

The translation given of Mirabeau’s and the other French letters is in general excellent ; 
but we must observe on this passage that the words attached and affectionate do not 

uite express the meaning of the original aime and bons, and seem adopted to attenuate 
the ridicule of Mirabeau’s talking of ‘/ove and goodness of heart’ on such an occasion ; 
and to be sure, the ‘/ove and goodness of heart’ that so closely bound together Mirabeau, 
Romilly, and the Aept-mistress, have a strange sound to English ears. 


the 
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the nickname given him of ‘ Malagrida,—a Portuguese Jesuit 
who had recently become notorious by some dark and desperate 
political intrigues.* Benjamin Vaughan, as our older readers may 
recollect, was of that class of ultra-Whigs which subsequently 
became Jacobins, and—as regarded the political prejudices to which 
he was already disposed— Romilly could scarcely have made a more 
mischievous acquaintance, except, perhaps, Lord Shelburne him- 
self. Lord Shelburne, though after the fashion of his times an 
intriguing and factious politician, was a man of considerable 
intellectual powers and some estimable qualities; amongst which 
we reckon his disposition to patronise and bring forward men of 
merit. It may be said that his patronage was not entirely free 
from the arriére pensée of the politician, and that he calculated 
on recruiting his party with these promising auxiliaries; but this 
does not, in our opinion, diminish the merit. No man cultivates 
anything, a tree or an intellect, but in the hope of gathering some 
fruit from it; and as most public men convince themselves that 
their views are honest and patriotic, it is not merely justifiable 
but laudable that they should endeavour to enlist men of merit in 
the same opinions. It is one of the best and most generous uses 
of aristocratical influence ; and our political differences with the 
present Lord Lansdowne must not prevent our acknowledging that, 
in this particular, he has shown a judicious and liberal disposition 
to follow his father’s example, and certainly without the suspicion 
to which his father was exposed of jesuitical and dangerous designs. 

We felt, therefore, at finding Mirabeau making such a pro- 
posal on the part of Lord Shelburne, no other surprise than that 
a person in his ambiguous position should have been made the 
channel of so delicate an affair. 

Mr. Baynes writes to Romilly :— 

* Gray's Inn, March 16, 1785. 

* Dear Romilly,--The Count is delighted with your letter; he is de- 
termined you shall be a great man; and, from the conversation I had 
with him this morning in confidence, I have great reason to think that 
he has spoken of you in such terms to Lord Shelburne as to induce Lord 
S. to offer you a seat in parliament. I doubt not that you will be 
astonished at this information; it is, however, my firm opinion that 
some such plan is in agitation. I collect it only from what passed 
between the Count and me this morning. The terms offered will, I 
doubt not, be very liberal. Though my information is founded only on 
the Count’s ideas, which are in general very sanguine, yet I see no reason 
to doubt his accuracy in this account.’—vol. i. pp. 320, 321. 








* This gave rise to one of those traits of Hibernian xaiveté for which Goldsmith was so 
amusingly remarkable. ‘J wonder, said he to Lord Shelburne, meaning to be very com- 
plimentary, ‘J wonder why they call your lordship Malagrida ; for Malagrida was a very 
good man,’ Poor Goldsmith only meant to express his wonder that the name of one 
whom he thought a good man should become a term of reproach. A 
nd 
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And Mirabeau himself says :— 

* Je vous attends avec impatience, mon bon ami, non pas seulement 
parceque vous voir et causer avec vous est devenu un des plus vifs et 
des plus précieux besoins de mon cceur et de mon esprit, mais parceque 
je suis trés-trompé od il s’ouvre une carriére digne de vous, et propre & 
donner l’essor & vos grands talens. On m’a fait des propositions a votre 
sujet qui ne blesseront pas votre delicatesse, puisqu’elles n’ont point 
efiarouché la mienne, et qui vous présagent un nouvel ordre de choses.’ 
—vol. i. p. 323. 

But all this seems to have been one of those ‘fanfaronnades,’ 
as Dumont expressively terms them, of vanity and impudence so 
habitual* to Mirabeau ; for Romilly, in his subsequent acquaintance 
with Lord Shelburne, discovered that Mirabeau had had no 
authority to make any such proposal—that ‘these projects for his 
(Romilly’s) advantage which Mirabeau was dreaming about were 
not at ull in question ; and that Lord Shelburne had, at that 
time, no idea whatever of bringing him into parliament, Our 
solution of these discrepancies is, that Mirabeau was playing the 
patron with these young men, and pretending to a degree of 
influence and importance which he never possessed. Yet so cha- 
ritable is a man’s amour prepen, that Romilly veils the imposture 
under the gentle term of dreaming, and describes this impudent 
intriguer ‘as actuated, in all this, by the most disinterested mo- 
tives and the purest friendship.’ It was some years later, when 
Romilly had made considerable advances in his profession, that 
Lord Lansdowne offered him a seat, which he declined, consider- 
ing this mode of coming into parliament as inconsistent with that 
perfect independence to which he aspired. 

Romilly’s introduction to Lord Lansdowne had, however, a 
considerable influence on his future life, not. only because his 
lordship’s friendship encouraged and even directed his exer- 
tions, but that at his house he became acquainted with ‘ that 





* We find in the new memoirs of Mirabeau another instance of this bold imagination 
of facts which had no existence in reality, but which he fancied might give him import- 
ance. Shortly after Madame de Nehra’s return to France, he writes to her (Sth March, 
1783), as an excuse for not having rejoined her, that the plague had broken out in 
London (and he details some of the cases), and that his generosity and humanity forbade 
his abandoning the Engish nation, aud, above all, his private friends, under such a 
calamity !—‘ Comment,” he says, ‘déserter /e pays sur lequel pend une calamité si 
terrible? Je sais que n’étant mi homme public, ni Anglais, je pouvais me dispenser dé 
regarder la Grande Bretagne comme mon poste, quoique le sort m’y fit rencontrer dans 
un tel moment. Je ne suis pas Anglais—mais je suis homme, et quiconque ne perd 
E la tete est homme public aw jour des ficaux, D’ailleurs Elliot (Lord Minto) est si 

jen mon frére, je lui dois un dévouement si entier et si tendre, et il se serait trouvé 
dans un embarras si terrible; seul d‘homme dans sa famille, surchargé de femmes et | 
d'enfans, que je n’aurai pas eu le courage de l’abandonner !’—Mém. de Mirabeau, iv, 
151. All this, we have no doubt, was about as accurate as the conversation with 
Gibbon, or the parliamentary negociation with Lord Lansdowne. 
affectionate 
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affectionate wife who,’ as he tenderly writes, ‘was the author of 
all his happiness,’ and alas! by her loss—after a union of twenty 
years—of intolerable misery. Benjamin Vaughan had mentioned 
to Lord Lansdowne a tract which Romilly had written on the cele- 
brated case of the Dean of St. Asaph, under the title of ‘4 
Fragment on the Constitutional Powers and Duties of Juries,’ 
which fell in with his Lordship’s politics, and made him desirous 
of Romilly’s acquaintance. About this time, too, Madan pub- 
lished his ‘ Thoughts on Executive Justice, ‘in which,’ says 
Romilly, ‘by a mistaken application of the maxim “ that cer- 
tainty of punishment is more efficacious than its severity for 
the prevention of crimes,’ he insisted on the expediency of 
enforcing in every instance the whole rigour of the law.’ This 
work made a considerable sensation, and, as Romilly contended, 
increased in a formidable proportion the number of capital pu- 
nishments. Lord Lansdowne, amongst others, was dazzled and 
imposed on by Madan’s reasoning, and recommended Romilly to 
write something to enforce the same doctrine. ‘This induced him 
to study the question, and the result was the production of an 
anonymous pamphlet, called ‘ Observations on a late publication 
entitled Thoughts on Executive Justice,’ but, instead of a defence, 
it was a strong refutation of Madan. These pamphlets, though 
they had little success with the public, brought Romilly into 
closer contact with the Whigs and reformers of the day. 

In the mean while he was making very slow advances in his 
profession. He was doing, indeed, a little business in town as 
a chancery draftsman ; but he went six or seven circuits with no 
other profit than that which was to him, we dare say, no incon- 
siderable one, the diversion of the change of scene, and the 
opportunity of studying in its practical workings that favourite 
object of his contemplations, our criminal code. At length, 
however, he became convinced of the truth of an observation he 
had heard from Mr. Justice Heath, that ‘there was no use in 
going circuit without attending sessions,’ and he accordingly be- 
came a practitioner at the Warwick sessions. The experiment 
completely succeeded; he soon got into everything there, and 
that led by degrees to the first business on the circuit, till at last 
the great increase of his Chancery practice obliged him to give 
up circuit altogether. On circuit his principal private associ- 
ations were with Ascough, Perceval, and Bramston. Ascough, 
he says, was a man of much reading and general knowledge :— 


‘He was cheerful, warm, friendly, and was a great acquisition to the 
society of the circuit. So, too, was Perceval; with much less, and 
indeed with very (ittle reading, of a conversation barren of instruction, 
and with strong and invincible prejudices on many subjects; yet, by 


his excellent temper, his engaging manners, and his sprightly conver- 
sation, 
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sation, he was the delight of all who knew him. I formed a strong and 
lasting friendship with both these men. Poor Ascough died of a con- 
sumption a short time after | was married; and Perceval, after he had, 
in a manner which my private friendship for him could never induce me 
to consider in a favourable point of view, obtained the situation of Prime 
Minister, and, quite to the moment of his tragical end, was desirous 
that our friendship should remain uninterrupted : I could not, however, 
continue in habits of private intimacy and intercourse with one whom 
in public I had every day to oppose. Bramston had the good humour 
and the friendly disposition of the other two, and his conversation was 
likewise very engaging. Many very happy hours have I passed in this 
society; particularly when we could contrive for a day to get away 
from the circuit, either at Matlock, or at our friend Digby’s, at Meriden, 
in Warwickshire.’—vol. i. pp. 91. 92. 

We are not surprised that Romilly should not have approved 
Mr. Perceval’s elevation to the cabinet, which was accompanied 
by his own dismissal from office, and the postponement, and, as it 
turned out, utter disappointment of the bright hopes and pro- 
spects in which he naturally and reasonably indulged—nor, from 
the way in which he speaks of other successful contemporaries, 
would we expect that he would have been very forward to acknow- 
ledge the talents of one who had got ahead of him in professional 
as well as political life; but we are a little surprised that the 
acknowledged sweetness of Mr. Perceval’s manners and temper 
did not so far disarm Romilly’s political bigotry as to prevent 
his registering this slighting, and in fact most unjust estimate 
of his mental acquirements. Mr. Perceval was not merely an 
excellent classical scholar, but possessed a greaterycircle of general 
information than is usual with gentlemen of the bar; and we believe 
as extensive, and above all more solid than Romilly himself. We 
must add that we have ourselves heard Mr. Perceval, in the height 
of their political contention, talk in a very different strain of the 
qualities, legal, intellectual, and personal, of Sir Samuel Romilly. 

In the summer of 1787 died his friend Baynes, who appointed 
him his executor, and bequeathed him all his classical, legal, and 
antiquarian library ; and two letters from Wilberforce and Mason,* 
on the occasion of his death, attest better than an epitaph in 
Dr. Parr’s lapidary Latin, that Romilly’s affection for his friend 
was justified by his great talents and many estimable qualities. 

To the vacancy in Romilly’s friendship occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Roget, Baynes seems to have succeeded, as now 
Dumont succeeded Baynes: and in the vacation of 1788 he paid 
his third visit to Paris with this intelligent and agreeable com- 





* A letter from Parr, given in a note, says that Baynes was suspected of being the 
author of that elegant and caustic satire, the Epistle to Sir William Chambers, but that 
he denied the authorship, though he admitted having carried it through the . The 
real author was Mason—assisted, probably, by hints from Horace Walpole—Baynes 
was probably employed by Mason to conduct the publication. 
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panion. His principal object was to amuse himself, and to see 
more of Parisian society than he had been enabled to do in his 
former short visits. They had letters of introduction from Lord 
Lansdowne, and both had already several acquaintances: they saw 
therefore a great many remarkable persons, but most, if not all, of 
them of the philosophical sect—La Rochefoucauld, Lafayette, Mo- 
rellet, Chamfort, Dupont (de Nemours), Condorcet—Jefferson, 
then American minister at Paris—Mercier, the author of the 
Pictures of Paris (of which, by the way, the second is much 
more curious than the first), and Target, the lawyer, so disgraced, 
and Malesherbes so honoured, by their respective conduct in the 
trialof Louis XVI. With Mirabeau, who was then publishing his 
book—which Romilly calls his great work *—on the Prussian 
monarchy—he renewed his intimacy. 

Romilly does not tell us, as we think in fairness he ought to 
have done, the circumstance of this renewal of his acquaintance 
with Mirabeau, which Dumont has given in his ‘ Souvenirs.’ 
When they arrived at Paris they found Mirabeau an object of 
general detestation and contempt—his profligacy, says Dumont, was 
more than even the laxity of Parisian morals could bear. Romilly, 
almost ashamed of their former acquaintance, resolved not to see 
him, and the two friends avoided meeting him; but he was not a 
man to be so got rid of—he found out where they lodged, and 
volunteered the first visit. ‘This Romilly escaped, and Mirabeau 
saw only Dumont; but in a conversation of two hours, which 
seemed only two minutes, he so fascinated Dumont that he ac- 
cepted Mirabeau’s invitation to dinner for himself and Romilly, 
whose reserve soon thawed away into greater intimacy than before ; 
and Mirabeau was delighted with the great and extraordinary 
talents of Dumont, whom he afterwards associated so intimately 
in his political labours. 

Amongst the objects of curiosity which the friends visited in 
Paris was the Bicétre, a place of confinement, which was at that 
time, and long after, very ill conducted. Romilly’s humanity 
was very much shocked by what he saw both in the prison and 
hospital—he next day mentioned this to Mirabeau, who entreated 
him ‘to put his observations on paper, which he did, and Mira- 





* Perhaps by great he only meant the most voluminous of his publications—for he 
tells us, soon after, as an instance of Mirabeau’s extensive system of plagiarism, that 
‘the eight octavo volumes which he published on the Prussian monarchy were entirely, 
as to everything but the style, the work of M. de Mauvillon. His tracts on finance were’ 
Claviére’s—the substance of his work on Cincinnati was to be found in an American 
pamphlet—his pamphlet on the opening of the Scheldt was Benjamin Vaughan’s,’ 
&c, &c.—vol. i. p. 111 

Dumont, who gives substantially the same account of Mirabeau’s appropriation of the 
labours of other men, says that the pamphlet on the Scheldt was borrowed from Chauvet, 
another of the Swiss emigrants, 
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beau soon afterwards translated them into French and published 
them under the title of ‘ Lettre dun Voyageur Anglais sur la 
Prison de Bicétre. He added to them, as from himself, some 
observations on criminal law, nearly a translation from Romilly’s 
pamphlet against Madan. The work was suppressed by the 
police, but not very successfully, for we have a copy of it now 
before us. The original letter on the Bicétre Romilly himself 
published on his return to London in ‘ The Repository,’ a period- 
ical of the day, conducted by Vaughan—but called it a trans- 
lation from Mirabeau. This incident affords a small but curious 
instance of the difference of character between the two men: 
Mirabeau published his translation from Romilly as his own 
work—Romilly published his own work as a translation from 
Mirabeau. 

Romilly tells an anecdote, which, as his anecdotes are rare, and 
this one is pleasant, we think worth relating. He and Dumont 
dined one day at M. de Malesherbes’ with a large party in which 
was Lafayette. One of the company advised the strangers to visit 
some of the large guingettes about Paris to observe the behaviour 
of the lower classes in their amusements. It happened that there 
was one of those near Malesherbes’ residence, and it was pro- 
posed to adjourn thither at once. The master of it happened to be 
a tenant of Malesherbes, who, wishing to surprise the host with 
the great fame of one of the company, who at that time was the 
hero and the idol, as it was supposed, des deux mondes, asked him 
if he had ever happened to hear of the Marquis de Lafayette— 
pleasing himself with the idea—when the man should have, as of 
eourse, replied, ‘to be sure he had, as had all the rest of the 
world, —of saying ‘ this is the man;’ but to his great disap- 
pointment the man answered, ‘ No, really I can’t say I ever did— 
Pray who was he?’ This produced a general laugh at the ex- 
pense of—says Romilly—* Malesherbes, who bore it with that 
good nature which characterised everything he said or did, and 
he joined in the laugh against—himself.’—(vol. i. p.99). We 
however do not think this quite so great a trial of M. de Male- 
sherbes’ temper as Romilly did; and we had much rather have 
seen the countenance of Lafayette on this occasion than that of 
M. de Malesherbes. 

Romilly would gladly have tarried longer in this interesting 
scene, but the October sessions recalled him to England. 

He was he tells us— 


* Among those who, in the early stages of the French Revolu- 
tion, entertained the most sanguine expectations of the happy effects 
which were to result from it, not to France alone, but to the rest of the 
world; and I very early, I think some time about July, 1789, pub- 
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lished a short pamphlet on the subject, under the title of “ Thoughis on 
the probable Influence of the late Revolution in France upon other 
Countries, or some such title.” ’—vol. i. p. 103. 

He also employed himself, at the request of the Count de 
Sarsfield, in drawing up a statement of the rules and orders of 
proceeding in the English House of Commons, by which, or 
something equivalent, the few sober heads of the States General 
were desirous of regulating what they foresaw would be a very 
tumultuous assembly. Sarsfield began to translate this tract, but 
died before he had advanced far in the work. Mirabeau, sensible 
of the importance of the object, hastened to finish and publish 
the translation, ‘but it never,’ adds Romilly, ‘ was of the smallest 
use—and the National Assembly, as the States General were 
pleased, soon after their meeting, to call themselves, never paid 
the slightest regard to it-—nor, he might have added, to any other 
principle of order or justice. 

In the long vacation of 1789 Romilly hastened to pay an- 
other visit to Paris, where matters had assumed a still deeper in- 
tensity of interest. His friend Mirabeau was now acting a great 
part; and ‘it is not surprising,’ he adds, ‘that he was a little (?) 
intoxicated by the applause and admiration which he received.’ 
We shall conclude our reference to this extraordinary man by 
some further extracts, which corroborate our view of Mirabeau’s 
character, and prove, we think, that Romilly was not altogether 
so enyoué of him as he had originally been :— 

‘ I have already spoken of his relaxed morality, and of his vanity. 
In matters of indifference, ay, and sometimes in matters of importance 
too, the placing himself in an advantageous poiut of view to those 
whose applause or admiration he courted far outweighed the interests 
of truth. Among many instances of this kind which came within my own 
observation, there was one so remarkable that I cannot forbear to mention 
it. In one of the early numbers of the Courrier de Provence, in which 
Mirabeau wrote himself, he represents Mounier as saying in the Na- 
tional Assembly that it was corruption which had destroyed England, 
and himself as very happily turning that extravagant hyperbole into 
ridicule, by exclaiming upon the important news so unexpectedly com- 
municated to the Assembly of the destruction of England, and asking 
when and in what form that remarkable event had been brought about ? 
The truth, however, is, that of all this not a single word was uttered in 
the Assembly. Neither Mounier nor any other person talked of the 
destruction of England ; neither Mirabeau nor any other person made any 
such reply as he assumes to himself. The whole origin of this fiction 
was, that, while Mirabeau was writing his Courrier de Provence, ex- 
actly what he has stated passed in a private conversation, at which he 
was present. Brissot de Warville used the words which he has ascribed 
to Mounier, and Dumont those which he has claimed for himself. He 
thought the dialogue too good and too happily expressed to be lost; he 
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made himself the hero of it, and placed the scene in the National As- 
sembly ; and this, though he well knew that Brissot, Dumont, Mounier, 
and all the members of the Assembly, could give evidence of the false- 
hood of his statement, and which, indeed, Mounier took occasion 
formally to do in the justification of his own conduct, which he not long 
afterwards published.’—vol. i. pp. 110, 111. 


And in a letter after his return he says— 


‘ I believe it is no exaggeration to say that all the good which Mira- 
beau has done was suggested to him by Dumont, or Duroveray, and 
that they have prevented him from doing nothing but what was mis- 
chievous.’—vol. i. p. 386. 


It is now the fashion with such of the French as have not impu- 
dence enough to defend 1792 and 1793 to fall back on the wisdom 
and moderation of 1789; but, in our judgment, the violence, the 
injustice, and the massacre of 1789 are even more disgraceful to the 
nation than the insane horrors of 1792-3—the former were perpe- 
trated, we may almost say, by the nation at large, not only without 
opposition but almost without censure, and at a time when oppo- 
sition and censure were practicable, and might have been effective. 
The later atrocities were the inevitable consequences of the 
anterior disorders, and were committed by a comparatively small 
number of audacious villains, while the majority of the nation 
were manacled, gagged, and prostrated by ‘shame, terror, and 
despair. Even Romilly, though from principle and connexion so 
warm a friend to the revolution, had too much candour and good 
sense, and was too enlightened a friend of the real liberties and 
happiness of mankind, not to disapprove of the proceedings of 
1789, even before the fatal outrages of the 5th and 6th of October 
had crowned the evil deeds of that portentous year. 


‘I arrived there shortly after the celebrated decrees of the 4th of 
August had been passed,—those decrees by which, in an evening sitting, 
and in a moment of enthusiasm, the Assembly had, by a string of hasty 
resvlutions, abolished tithes and all feudal rights, without considering 
what consequences were to follow, or what compensations or precautions 
it might be expedient should accompany such important measures. 

‘What struck me as most remarkable in the dispositions of the 
people that I saw was the great desire that everybody had to act a 
great part, and the jealousy which in consequence of this was enter- 
tained of those who were really eminent, It seemed as if all persons, 
from the highest to the lowest, whether deputies themselves, declaimers 
in the Palais Royal, orators in the coffee-houses, spectators in the gal- 
lery, or the populace about the door, looked upon themselves individually 
as of great consequence in the revolution. The man who kept the hotel 
at which I lodged at Paris, a certain M. Villars, was a private in the 
National Guard. Upon my returning home on the day of the bene- 
diction of their colours at Notre Dame, and telling him that I had been 
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present at the ceremony, he said. “‘ You saw me, Sir?’’ I was.obliged 
to say that.I really had not. He said, “‘ Is that possible, Sir? . You did 
not see me! Why I was in one of the first ranks—all Paris saw me.” 
I have often since thought of my host’s childish vanity. What he spoke 
was felt by thousands. The most important transactions were as no- 
thing, but as they had relation to the figure which each little self-con- 
ceited hero acted in them. To attract the attention of all Paris, or of 
all France, was often the motive of conduct in matters which were at- 
tended with most momentous consequences. 

* I was again obliged to leave Paris by the end of September, that I 
might not lose the Quarter Sessions. I left it with a much less favour- 
able opinion of the state of public affairs than that which I had enter- 
tained when I arrived there. I found the most exaggerated and extra- 
vagant notions of liberty entertained by many, and the most violent and 
bitter animosities prevailing, and all that disposition to violence on the 
part of the lower orders of the people, which, a few days afterwards, 
manifested itself in the insurrection that ended in bringing the royal 
family to Paris.’—vol. i. pp. 104, 107, 112. 


And we find by one of Dumont’s letters that Romilly’s sagacity 
had foreseen and predicted, before he left Paris, that some such 
catastrophe as that which broke out on the 5th and 6th of October 
must have been the inevitable result of the preceding follies and 
crimes. 

Our last extract is the concluding passage of Romilly’s auto- 
biography,and we have nothing more of the same character (ex- 
cept the,short journal of a visit to Paris during the peace of 
Amiens) until we arrive at the Parliamentary Diary, which began 
with his political life, and closed a day or two before his death. 
Of his history in the interval we shall endeavour to collect some 
account, though a meagre one, from the letters of himself and his 
correspondents. 

Notwithstanding the strong interest he originally took in the 
French revolution, and the still stronger which its progress was 
likely to excite, it does not appear that he visited Paris again in 
any of the three years that elapsed before the declaration of war. 
This surprises us, and must, we think, have had some peculiar 
cause, though we possess no clue to an explanation, unless indeed 
it may have been that his original admiration of revolution in the 
abstract was counteracted and mortified by the excesses into which 
this Revolution had degenerated, and that he was reluctant to be- 
come a nearer spectator of the deplorable failure of the grand 
experiment : but this conjecture does not satisfy even our own 
minds; for though the visit of 1789 had somewhat abated his 
enthusiasm, it revived on his return to England as strongly as ever., 

One of his letters towards the end of 1790 says— 

* Notwithstanding the vanity and ambition of some individuals, and 
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notwithstanding the injustice which the Assembly itself has been guilty 
of in several instances, it must be admitted that no assembly of men that 
ever met since the creation has done half so much towards promoti 
the happiness of the human species as the National Assembly.’—vol. 1. 
pp- 409, 410. 

And, again, in May, 1792 :— 

*My opinion, however, is not in the least altered with respect to yout 
revolution. Even the conduct of the present Assembly has not been able 
to shake my conviction that it is the most glorious event, and the hap- 
piest for mankind, that has ever taken place since human affairs have 
been recorded.’—vol.ii. pp. 1, 2. 

But these flattering visions and exaggerated eulogies soon 
vanished :— - 

* How could we ever be so deceived in the character of the French 
nation as to think them capable of liberty ? wretches, who, after all their 
professions and boasts about liberty, and patriotism, and courage, and 
dying, and after taking oath after oath, at the very moment when their 
country is invaded and an enemy is- marching through it unresisted, 
employ whole days in murdering women, and priests, and prisouers! 
Others, who can deliberately load whole waggons full of victims, and 
bring them like beasts to be butchered in the metropolis ; and then (who 
are worse even than these) the cold instigators of these murders, who, 
while blood is streaming round them on every side, permit this carnage 
to go on, and reason about it, and defend it, nay, even applaud it, and 
talk about the example they are setting to all nations. One might as 
well think of establishing a republic of tigers in some forest in Africa, 
as of maintaining a free government among such monsters. —vol. ik 
pp. 4, 5. (is Out A 4 

And again, in November, 1793 :—~ bad shai 

* L cannot say that I felt no compassion even for Brissot and his party, 
but it is a compassion which reason cannot justify. . They who have 
been teaching such bloody lessons have no right to complain that they 
fall by the hands of the disciples whom they have pr Btne, instructed. 
How fortunate it is that the torture was an aristocratical or a monarch- 
ical invention ! it is certainly that circumstance alone, and no degree of 
humanity, which prevents its being exercised on all the’ victims who are 
daily offered up to the populace of Paris. The queén’s trial furnishes 
one among many instances: that the wretches who ‘at present rule~in 
France have been able to invent tortures for ‘the mind more cruel then 
any that had ever before been heard of. The French are plunging into 
a degree of barbarism which, for such a nation, and in so short a period, 
surpasses all imagmmatien, All religion is already abolished; and the 
next proceeding will undoubtedly be, a persecution as severe and as un- 
remjtting as any that has taken place im the darkest x, for it ig, only 
in order to arrive at the persecution that religion is abolished. We may 
soon expect to see all books exterminated ; history, because it relates to 
Kings; poetry, because it speaks the language of flattery; political 
economy, because it favours monopolizers andl freedom of trade ; and so 
on through all other seiences, till the French preserve nothing of rae 
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life but its vices, which they will have engrefted on a state of the most 
savage barbarism. 

. § Are you not astonished to see Sieyes in all this standing up in the 
midst of his fellow-murderers, and claiming applause for his having so 
long ago thought like a philosopher? Ill as I have long thought of him, 
I did not imagine him capable of such degradation.’— pp. 36, 377. 


We cannot here omit the striking lesson of retributive justice 
exhibited in the case of the lady to whom he addressed the pane- 
gyric on the revolution above quoted—Mademoiselle Delessart ; 
who, towards the end ef 1789, had married M. Gautier, a 
Genevese, and who, as well as her family, and indeed the whole 
Genevese connexion, were ardent partisans of the Revolution. 
Madame Gautier, who, by the way, seems to have been Romilly’s 
beau ideal of the female character, accounts to him, in March, 
1790, with great nazveté for her enthusiasm :— 

‘Our family is of the number of those to whom the revolution will 
bring many and great advantages, without imposing upon us any im~ 
portant sacrifice.’—vol. i. p. 395. 

The original is still stronger—‘ a qui elle ne coutera presque rien !" 
She adds— 

* I have but little sympathy eithet for those who are attacked only in 

their darling prejudices, who lose places, and even pensions.’—vol. i. 
p- 395. 
That is; she has no pity for those whose feelings of delicacy, mo- 
rality, -er religion. were outraged, and whose only means. of 
existenee. were suppressed; though she charitably admits that 
‘ such a great reverse of fortune is sometimes hard to bear.’ (ib.) We 
turn over a few pages, and we find this selfish and hard-hearted 
woman an object of that compassion which in-her callous egotism 
she had denied to others. One of her brothers escaped from 
massacre only by flight and emigration ; another was seized by the 
conscription as a common soldier; her brother-in-law was mas- 
sacred in the streets of Lyons; her aged arents were thrown into 
the dungeons of Robespierre ; and herself, with her husband and 
infant children, were forced to make a painful and perilous escape 
into Switzerland,—and all for no crime but that they were in those 
easy circumstances which had induced this ‘ amiable’ lady, as her 
correspondent ‘calls. her, to disregard the. sufferings of others, 
because she and her family were of the number to whom the revo- 
lution could do nothing but good. 

This portion of the correspondence is so exclusively origiéieed 
by the French revolution that we gather from it very little of 
Romilly’s own history.. A bint here and there acquaints us that 
his professional business had gradually so much increased as to 
shorten his autumnal holidays, and to forbid any literary occur 
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pation. We find, however, that in his intervals‘of leisure he did 
not disdain to read novels; and he praises those of Charlotte 
Smith, particularly the Old Manor-House and Ethelinda, the one 
almost, and the latter now, utterly forgotten. 

Lord Lansdowne still cultivated his friendship; and he seems 
to have made frequent visits to Bowood, where his friend Dumont 
was at one period domesticated, as tutor to Lord Lansdowne’'s 
second son, Henry (now Marquis of Lansdowne), and afterwards 
frequently invited as a respected and agreeable guest. In the 
autumn of 1796 Romilly had very nearly missed his usual visit to 
Bowood, and would thereby have missed the most important and 
happiest event of his life. A visit which he made twenty years 
later was the occasion of his thus recording the cireumstances of 
this fortunate occurrence :— 

*To what accidental causes are the most important occurrences of our 
lives sometimes to be traced! Some miles from Bowood is the form of a 
white horse, grotesquely cut out upon the downs, and forming a landmark 
to a wide extent of country. To that object it:is that I owe all the real 
happiness of my life. In the year 17961 made a visit to Bowood. My 
dear Anne, who had been staying there some weeks, with her father and 
her sisters, was about to leave it. The day fixed for their departure was 
the eve of that on which I arrived ; and, if nothing had occurred to dis- 
appoint their purpose, I never should have seen her. But it happened 


that, on the preceding day, she was one of an moe party which 
r 


was made to visit this curious object; she ove ted herself by her 
ride ; a violent cold and pain in her face was’ the’ consequence. ‘Her 
father found it indispensably necessary to defer his journey for several 
days, and in the mean time I arrived. I saw iw her the’ most beautiful 
and accomplished creature that ever blessed the sight and understand- 
ing of man. A most intelligent mind, an uncommonly correct judgment, 
a lively imagination, a cheerful disposition, a noble and generous way of 
thinking, an elevation and heroism of character, and a warmth and 
tenderness of affection, such as is rarely found even in her sex, were 
among her extraordinary endowments. I was captivated alike by the 
beauties of her person and the charms of her mind. A miitual attach- 
ment was formed between us, which, at the end of a little more'than a 

ear, was consecrated by marriage All the happiness I have kiiown in 

r beloved society, all the many and ‘exquisite enjoyments which my 
dear children have afforded me, even my extraordinary success in my 
profession, the labours of which, if my life had not been so cheered and 
exhilarated, I never could have undergone,—all are to be traced to this 
trivial cause.’—vol. iii. pp. 314, 315. 

Of the worth of Lady Romilly’s mind her nearer friends only 
would be adequate judges; but those. who remember her in 
society will admit that her husband, who never ceased to be a 
‘passionate lover, has but. little exaggerated her personal charms. 
She was lively, elegant, and pretty. 


We 
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We regret that we have few traces of Romilly’s professional 
progress, and none at all of his professional studies. Amidst 
numerous notices of his general reading we find little or no men- 
tion of the law ; and we suspect that, as sometimes happens, it was 
not till he began to get into business that he devoted himself 
seriously to studies which, to be effective, must be almost ex- 
clusive. He himself, we find, had a very modest opinion of his 
own legal acquirements: and there are many circumstances 
that induce us, and much better judges than we can pretend to 
be, to doubt whether he was a very profound lawyer; but we 
cannot doubt that one who was able to attain, and for so many 
years to maintain, a position at the bar, as high, we believe, as any 
man ever enjoyed, must have had not merely competent, but emi- 
nent qualifications in the particular branch which he cultivated. 
We find that prior—but it is not said how long prior—to 1813 he 
was making 8000. or 9000/. a-year; and we should not be sur- 
prised to be told that for a few years before his death he had in- 
creased that income by one-half. 

In 1802 he took advantage of the peace of Amiens to make, 
with his wife, a visit to Paris, of which he kept a journal, which, 
though short and hasty, contains many passages creditable to 
Romilly’s taste and principles, and some observations on the then 
state of society, which, from such a man, may interest our readers :— 


* Sept. 9,—Madame Lavoisier took us to see a celebrated picture of 
M: Girodet. The subject is, Victory introducing the shades of Desaix, 
Dampierre, Marceau, Joubert, and the other officers who have died in 
the war, to the heroes of Ossian. The execution is, if possible, more 
ridiculous than the subject. All the figures, except Victory, and an 
eagle which is soaring in the sky, are painted as if seen through a mist 
to represent shades. The nymphs who attend Ossian are hospitably 
regaling the subordinate heroes, the private soldiers and drummers, with 
the nectar of Ossian’s time, good beer, in shells; and some of these 
manes of drummers and soldiers are represented as smoking their pipes, 
and are such burlesque figures that they might well have a place in 
Hogarth’s March to Finchley. M. Girodet’s reason for putting one of 
these figures in his picture I thought a curious one. He told us that he 
had placed him there (a little ugly fellow beating a drum and smokinga 
pipe) to serve as a foil to one of his heroes (I think Dampierre), who 
was not much favoured in his person by nature.’—vol. ii. pp. 80, 81, 

‘ There is not a single picture of Salvator Rosa or of Gaspard Poussin 
in the Gallery of the Museum.’—vol. ii. p. 92. 


* Called on Talleyrand, who received me with great politeness. I 
afterwards called on Le Chevalier, Talleyrand’s secretary ; in a short 
conversation [ had with him, he told me that in his opinion nothing could 
restore good morals and order in the country, but, as he expressed i, 
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‘1a roue et la religion de nos ancétres.” Hé knewy he said, that the 
English did not think so; but we knew nothing-of the people; even 
Fox, with whom he had just had a conversation, knew nothing of them, 
for he had.said the same-thing- to him, and Fox had been shocked at the 
idea of restoring the wheel. as a punishment in France,’—wal. ii. p, 80. 

‘ In the court in which the criminal tribunal is held are the busts of 
Brutus and of J. J. Rousseau, There ure also two unoccupied stands 
for busts, on which were formerly placed those of Marat and Le Pele- 
tier St. Fargeau.’—vol. ii. p. 82. oa 

* Having heard a sentence of a man who was to be executed at the 
Place de Gréve cried about the streets, I walked thither. The scaffold 
was erected, and the guillotine ready ; a great crowd of persons were 
assembled, principally women. The ideas which: the guillotine must 
awaken in everybody’s mind naturally render it an: object of horror; but 
independently of those ideas, the large slanting axe, the hole through 
which the neck of the sufferer is placed, smeared round of a different 
colour, and seeming to be yet stained with the blood of former malefac- 
tors, the basket placed to receive the head, and the large wicker chest in 
which the body is afterwards thrown, render it altogether a most hideous 
instrument of death... ... From the Place de Gréve I walked back to- 
wards the Palais; and I there saw the prisoner brought out to be ledto 
the'place of execution. A small party oiltagotibe attended him : he was 
placed in a cart, his body naked, with a red cloak (or, according to the 
terms of the law, une chemise rouge), tied round his neck, and hanging 


loose over his shoulders. He had been convicted of ‘a murder and 
‘robbery.’—-vol. ii. p. 84. ber 


* I found an invitation from Talleyrand to dine: with him to-day at 
his house at Neuilly......A large company was: assembled ; we waited 
a long time for Talleyrand ; soon afterwards dinner was announced. 
We sat down about thirty. Among the men-were Count Oobenz! (the 
Austrian ambassador); the Danish ambassador, .General Andréossi, 
Admiral Brieux, Roederer, Portal (a physician), and about ten or twelve 
Englishmen, particularly Charles Fox, General Fitzpatrick, Lord Hol- 
land, St. John, and Adair. After dinner the: company very mucly in- 
ereased, and amongst those latter visiters were Geireral Bournonville 
and Cardinal Caprara. ‘Talleyrand received me coldly enough, with the 
‘air and manner of a great minister, and not of aman with whom I 
once was intimate. The dinner, and the assemblage after dinner, were 
so grave and solemn, that one might have conceived: oneself rather at 
the court of some little German prince than in the house of a man of 

society in Paris.. The dinner was one of the most stately and 
melancholy banquets I ever was present at. I had the good fortune to 
sit next to Charles Fox, and to have a good deal of conversation with 
him: But for this circumstance, I should have found this dinner a very 
irksome and unpleasant task which I had imposed on myself. After 
dinner, in the room in which we took coffee, two young women, dressed 
4 [’ Angloise, and, as it is said, English women, walked in, and burned 
incense ; 
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incense; after staying some time in One part of the room, they walked 
to another corner, still burning incense, till the whole room was per- 
fumied.’—vol. ii. pp. 87-89. 

We hear of late the name of Buonaparte so impudently as- 
sociated with that of freedom, that, long as the passage is, we 
eannot omit the following picture, drawn by so steady and enlight- 
ened a friend of liberty and the Revolution, of the state of 
political society in Paris during les beaux jours of the Consulate, 
when there was neither foreign war nor domestic troubles to ex- 
cuse such a tyranny :— 


* We went by water to St. Cloud, in the hope of being able to see 
the inside of the castle. Nobody is admitted, even into the outer court 
of this place, since it has been determined that it is to be the habitation 
of the first Consul, without producing a ticket; and, after getting into 
the first court; the visiter is stopped by every sentinel in his way, aud 
ordered to produce his ticket, till he gets into the palace. Into this , 
palace, so difficult of access, have been transported some of the finest 
pictutes of which the gallery of the Louvre has been despoiled,—pictures 
which had long been exhibited there, which the public of Paris have 
been ac¢ustomed to admire and to feast their eyes and their vanity upon, 
as part of the spoil won from the nations with which France has been 
at war. This public property is thus appropriated to adorn the private 
residence of the first Consul; into which the unhallowed feet of the 
Parisian mob are not suffered to penetrate. This, more than anything 
I have met with, proves to me in what scorn Buonaparte holds the 
opinions of the people. He seems to despise their favour; and, if he 
supplies them with frequent festivals, it is less to.gain popularity than 
to oceupy and amuse them.’—vol. ii. pp. 87-89. 

* A more absolute despotism than that which now exists here France 
never experienced: Louis XIV. was never so independent of public 
opinion as Bonaparte is: the police was never so vigilant or so well 
organised. There i no freedom of discussion; the press was never so 
restrained: under Louis XIV. and XV. as at present: the vigilance of 
the police in this respect was eluded, and books, published in other 
countries, containing very free opinions, were circulated at Paris: but 
that is not the case now. Among other restraints, all English news- 
papers are prohibited ; and itis said that even the foreign Ministers are 
not permitted to receive them by the post. An opinion is entertained, 
whether with-er without foundatien I do not know, that persons of cha- 
racter, and who mix in good society, are spies employed by the police, 
and consequently that a man is hardly safe anywhere in uttering his 
sentiments on public affairs. It should seem, however, that few per- 
sons have any desire to utter them. I have been in several societies in 
which there was certainly the most perfect security, and where politics 
seemed the last subject that anybody wished to talk upon. It may 
seem at first very wonderful by what means Bonaparte can maintain so 


absolute a power. It is not by the army; for if he is popular with the 
soldiers, 
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soldiers, it is only with those he has commanded: he does not seem, 
however, to have been ever very popular with them. His character is 
of that kind which inspires fear much more.than it conciliates affection. 
He is not loved by any of the persons who are about him, not even by 
the officers who served with him; while Moreau is universally beloved 
by all who have served with him. It is impossible to say that it is by 
the force of public opinion that Bonaparte reigns: there is certainly an 
opinion very universally entertained, highly favourable to his talents 
both as a general and as a politician: but he is not popular; the public 
have no attachment to him; they do not enjoy his greatness. Bona- 
parte seems, indeed, to despise popularity; he takes no pains to gain 
the affections of the people. All the public works which he sets on foot 
are calculated to give a high opinion of himself, and to immortalise his 
name, but not to increase the happiness of the people, or to alleviate the 
sufferings of any particular description of them. To increase the beauty 
and magnificence of the city, to build new bridges, to bring water by 
a canal to Paris, to collect the finest statues and pictures of which con- 
quered nations have been despoiled, to encourage and improve the fine 
arts, are the great objects of Bonaparte’s ambition in time of peace. 
That he meditates the gaining fresh laurels in war can hardly be 
doubted, if the accounts which one hears of his restless and impatient 
disposition be true. His literary taste may serve to give some insight 
into his character: Ossian is his favourite author. When the Bastille 
was stormed by the mob of Paris, there were not found in it I think 
more than five or six prisoners; and to those the Bastille served as an 
hospital rather than a prison; for they were advanced in age and 
without friends.—I am assured that there are, or at least very lately 
were, more than seventy prisoners confined inthe Temple, the bastille 
of the present day ; persons of the most adverse principles and opinions, 
some of them violent. Jacobins, others emigrants and aristocrats, . . . 
What strikes a foreigner as most extraordinary at Paris.is, that the des- 
potism which prevails there, and the vexatious and trifling regulations 
of the police, are all carried on in the name of liberty and equality. It 
was to establish liberty and pi on their true basis, according to 
Bonaparte’s own.declaration in the legislative assembly at St. Cloud on 
the 18th Brumaire, that he commanded his. grenadiers to charge the 
assembly with fixed bayonets, and. obliged most of the members to seek 
their safety by escaping through the windows... Liberty and equality 
are still sounded as high, and displayed in as conspicuous characters, as 
ever. In the front of the Tuileries, one of the most magnificent palaces 
of Europe, the most sumptuously furnished, filled with the finest pie- 
tures, continually surrounded with guards, and inaccessible but to those 
who dre connected with the first Consul, who makes it his place of resi- 
dence, is displayed the word Egalité in large letters. You attempt to 
puss through an open passage, and you are rudely stopped by a sentinel, 
who, with the voice of authority, halloos out, “On ne passe pas par ici.” 
You turn your head, and for your consolation behold inscribed in cha- 
racters. which seem indelible—Liberté. And has it been only for this, 
and in order that a number of contractors, of speculators, of persons 

who 
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who: have abused the military or civil authority they have possessed, 
may enjoy securely their ill-gotten wealth, that rivers of blood have 
been shed, that numbers of individuals,who by their talents and acqui- 
sitions were the ornaments of one of the most enlightened nations in the 
world, have perished on the scaffold, that the most opulent families have 
been reduced to misery and languished out their wretched lives in exile ! 
Such an exclamation is very natural. It is, however, to all these horrors 
of the revolution that Bonaparte owes his power. If public opinion is 
not strongly expressed in his favour, it is strongly expressed against 
everything in the revolution which has preceded his consulate. The 
quiet despotism, which leaves everybody who does not wish to meddle 
with: politics (and few at present have any such wish) in the full and 
secure enjoyment of their property and of their pleasures, is a sort of 
paradise, compared with the agitation, the perpetual alarms, the scenes 
of infamy and of bloodshed, which accompanied the pretended liberties 
of France.’—vol. ii. pp. 97-101. 


We have no further account of Romilly’s life, either private or 
professional, till 1805, when we find ‘a narrative’ by him of the 
events of that year. He relates his honourable appointment by 
the good Bishop of Durham to the ¢hancellorship of that diocese, 
which we have already mentioned, and he gives some entertaining 
particulars of the pompous, and, to him, vexatious and almost 
ridiculous séate—‘the mimic grandeur,’ as he calls it, to which 
he was condemned during his annual official visits to the county 
palatine. 

About this time he became slightly and professionally ac- 
quainted with the Prince of Wales, by being employed in a 
remarkable case in Chancery concerning the guardianship of the 
daughter of the late Lord Hugh Seymour. This young lady had, 
from the death of her parents, which happened in her infancy, 
remained under the care of Mrs. Fitzherbert, who almost consi- 
dered the childas herown. Some part of the family, however, were 
(not unnaturally) dissatisfied with the child’s being so brought up, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert being a Roman Catholic—a circumstance the 
most ‘important, we think, in the case, but to which Romilly in 
his statement does -not allude: they proposed, and the Master to 
whom the case was referred approved of, the appointment of Lord 
Euston and Lord Henry Seymour, two near relatives, as guardians 
to the child—which was, in fact, removing her from Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s care. ‘The Prince, who lived at Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
house as his own, was extremely anxious to prevent this. He 
loved the child with parental affection, and the idea of her being 
removed was as, painful to him as to Mrs. Fitzherbert herself; 
and Romilly being selected to conduct the appeal to the Chan- 
cellor from the Master's decision, he once met the Prince and had 
a long conversation with him, but solely on the subject of the 

suit. 











suit... The result was that the Chancellor confirmed the report of 
the Master, but on another appeal to the House of Lords, this 
decision was reversed, the friends of the Prince attending in wun- 
usual numbers, and the legal guardianship was conferred on Lord 
and Lady Hertford, who, it was known, did not intend to remove 
the child from the care of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


‘This decision was. attended, some years afterwards, with conse- 
quences of considerable importance. It occasioned a great intimacy 
between the Prince and Lady Hertford, which ended with her entirely 
supplenting Mrs. Fitzherbert in the Prince’s favour; and it produced 
that hostility towards the Catholics which the Prince manifested when 
he became Regent, and his determination to place his confidence in 
those ‘Tory.ministers whom he had always before considered as his per- 
sonal enemies.’—vol. ii. p. 152. 

This statement, we have reason to believe, is considerably ex- 
aggerated. Lady Hertford’s influence did certainly fend to .re- 
concile the Regent to the necessity of continuing:in office the Tory 
mainisters of his father ; but it was the presumption and intracta- 
bility of the Whigs themselves which created that necessity: and 
with regard to its having ‘ produced the hostility to the Catholics,’ 
those who knew the private sentiments of the Prince were well 
aware that, exclusive of any personal influence, His Royal High- 
ness was deeply umpressed with the Protestant principles on which 
his family had been called to the throne, and would have been 
extremely reluctant to: make any concession that might seem in- 
consistent with his own tenure of the Crown—the lineal heir to 
which, excluded on account of Popery, was still living—-and we 
know-~we say we know-—that, prior to any of these transactions, 
the Prince had declared to:a private friend that ‘he was as good 
a Brunswicker as his. father'—adding— and how could it be 
otherwise?’ And. this disposition of mind is corroborated by a 
slight fact mentioned in Romilly’s own diary, and of which we 
were not before aware. When the Whig ministry‘ All the 
Falents '—were turned out on a branch.of the Catholic question, 
‘Mr. Brand. made:a motion in disapprobation of that proceeding, 
which, however, the Prince declined to countenance, ‘declaring 
that he took no interest mit, the motion being of a nature which 
so thuch affects the king personally.’ (vol. ii. p-.199.) »We do 
not. deny that the influence alluded to aeted in’'the.same direction 
but we assert, on authority which we consider decisive, that 
the original: feelings‘on the part of the Prince were as we have 
stated them,’ and we. think it a duty to his memory and to his- 
torical truth thus to record them. 

Romilly’s conduct of this cause was, however, so acceptable to 
-_ Royal Highness, that he pressed him to accept from him a 
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seat in parliament, which, however, his ‘desire of imdependence 
induced him: to refuse. 

Lord Lansdowne had told Romilly; years before; of some 
conversations between him and ‘Lord Moira (the most confidential 
friend of the Prince) in which Lord Moira had stated that the 
Prince was looking about for some lawyer of eminence, on whose 
advice he could safely rely, and in whom he could place un- 
bounded confidence; and it is assuredly not discreditable to 
either party that His Royal Highness should have selected 
Romilly for that station of confidence. 

Of this good opinion .the Prince soon after gave a still stronger 
proof. Circumstances concerning the conduct of the Princess of 
‘Wales had been forced upon His Royal Highness’s attention, on 
which he thought it necessary to have professional advice—he 
confided the case to Romilly. We are not going to enter into 
that ‘case—on the substantial point of which there is now, we 
believe, no second opinion. We will only say that the committing 
himself tothe absolute direction of Romilly, the first man in legal 
eminence, and second to none in integrity and independence, is 
an irrefragable proof of the delicacy, sincerity, and good faith-of 
the Prince. 

While this affair was in deliberation the death of Mr. Pitt 
‘brought the Whigs into office, and at the recommendation of the 
-Prince—without any previous connexion with Lord Grenville or 
Mr. Fox— Romilly was made Solicitor-General. Here we fall in 
with Romilly’s diary of his parliamentary life. Never was there, 
as we think, a more prejudiced tissue of special pleadmg in. the 
bad sense of the word, of misstatement, and misrepresentation ; 
but its worst feature is the sometimes direct, sometimes sneering, 
generally unjust, and always bitter and ungenerous censure of his 
political opponents, which pervades it. There is not a page of 
it in which we should not find matter for contradiction, and we 
think of refutation, and frequently of censure; but, for the reasons 
given in the outset of this article, we are unwilling to enter into 
such discussions. Weshall confine ourselves to a few obeutrations 
on points which concern Romilly himself. 

illy did not feel the same objection to accept a seat in 
rhament from the ministry as he had done in the case:of Lord 

S caidbirad and the Prince ; and his distinction was, we conceive, 
well founded ; but not altogether for the reasons given by- Romilly, 
who says that, if he should happen ‘to disapprove of the mea- 
sures of the ministers, it was open to him to resign;’ surely in 
the other cases he would have had, at least, the same option ; 
or rather, indeed, a much larger one, for a private member may 
retire without difficulty whenever he pleases, but a:man in office 
has 
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has ties of honour to his colleagues and his party which might on 
many occasions render his acting on his individual and personal 
feelmgs very embarrassing. 

For instance : in the very outset, and in the same page in which 

he asserts the duty of resignation when he should disapprove the 
measures of the government, we have a practical example of his 
inconsistency on this important point. In the general formation 
of the administration there were, he says, 
‘some few appointments which have been received by the public with 
much dissatisfaction, and none with more than that of Erskine to be 
Lord Chancellor. The truth undoubtedly is, that he is totally wnjit for 
the situation.’—vol. ii. p. 134, 

What? Sir Samuel Romilly, the foremost man of the bar, who 
had spent all his life in denouncing legal errors and abuses, and 
whose judgment must have had the greatest weight with the 
public, acquiesces in and gives the weight of his apparent appro- 
bation to the appointment of a totally unfit man to the very highest 
of all judicial stations—a tofal unfitness of which he, Romilly, 
was of all men the most competent judge—a total unfitness, too, 
which was likely to be more mischievous to the country and dis- 
graceful to the administration than any other improper appoint- 
ment could possibly be, because other judges have the control and 
assistance of colleagues, but a Chancellor stands alone, and is, 
alone and in the last ressort, the ultimate arbiter of all property, 
and even, as keeper of the King’s legal conscience, of questions of 
life and death. We are utterly unable to discover on what principle 
either of moral, professional, or even political duty, Romilly could 
justify his giving his countenance and co-operation to an appoint- 
ment of which he thus deeply disapproved. 

In the next page we find an instance of equal pliability. The 
Whigs—by way of including all the Talents—had given the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench a seat in the Cabinet, and upon this 
before unheard-of combination of the judicial and ministerial 
characters—this monstrous attempt to tinge the ermine of justice 
with the colour of party— Romilly observes— 


* That there is nothing illegal] or unconstitutional in this seems clear. 
It is certainly very desirable that a judge should not take any part in 
politics ; but this is not according to the theory of our Constitution, nor 
consistent with practice in the best times of our history.’——vol. ii: pp. 
136, 137. i 

And on what grounds does Romilly defend this position?) On 
two, First— 

* The chiefs of all the'three courts are always Privy Councillors ; and 
the Cabinet is only a committee of the Privy Council, and, as a Cabinet, 
is unknown to the Constitution.’—vol. ii. p. 137. 

This 
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. This would prove: that all the three chief justices might be 
constitutionally called to the cabmet, and so might the two 
archbishops and the Bishop of London, who also are always 
privy councillors ; and that this might be constitutionally done, 
because, forsooth, ‘the cabinet is unknown to the constitution.’ 
But is the character of ‘ adviser of the Crown,’ unknown to 
the constitution? and what is the term Cabinet but..a nick- 
name, a very modern locution, popularly, and only popularly, 
introduced to distinguish, by one short word, the _ political 
deliberations of the ‘responsible advisers of the Crown’ from 
the general body of the Privy Council, to which men are 
called either as an honorary dignity—or to give, when sum- 
moned, occasional advice in their respective capacities—or finally 
to assist in the public legal and administrative duties con- 
fided by law to that body, but which are totally and essen- 
tially distinct and different from the political responsibilities 
of ministers. We think, and so did, and so does all the world, 
that Romilly’s argument is a mere play upon words,—neither 
more nor less than a quibble. The second argument. is little 
better. It is, that chief justices have been named. ex officio 
members of councils of regency, and lords justices. But so are 
always the Archbishop of Canterbury, male and female members 
of the royal family, and other persons whom no one ever dreamed 
of making cabinet ministers. Besides, a Council of Regency is 
not:a Cabinet—it is the C'rown—the ministers are only.its ser- 
vants, acting under it, in their several departments, upon their 
individual responsibility ; and there is. clearly no reason, either 
im faet or analogy, why, because a Chief Justice maybe: asso- 
ciated with a Council of Regency in the vicarious and temporary 
exercise of the royal authority, he should therefore be involved 
in the ordinary, permanent, and individual duties and: responsi- 
bilities of a political minister. Nothing: but the spirit: of “party, 
and a strong personal interest, could have led a: man of Romilly’s 
principles and sagacity into such unconstitutional and: absurd 


conclusions. 


In Romilly’s own m peelannppiay conduct during the year he 


was, Solicitor-General we must observe: that, except an act. for 
amending one) point of the bankrupt laws and another for making 
freehold estates liable as assets for simple contract debts, he 
seems to have made no public effort to effect any of the im- 
portant reforms in either civil or criminal law,, to which so much 
of his former attention had been, and so much of his future par- 
liamentary life, was, devoted, We find that very soon after his 
appointment to office he stated privately to Mr..Grey, then first 
Lord of the Admiralty, his disapprobation of the. ‘ — and 

inhuman 
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inhuman severity’ of naval punishments—Mr. Grey gave his rea- 
sons for not wishing to draw public attention to this delicate subject. 
The Solicitor-General disagreed from those reasons, but acquiesced. 
(vol. ii. p. 140.) pre oc Mr. Windham introduced his plan of 
military defence,‘ id not propose any mitigation’ of the ‘ sa- 
e and inhuman punishments to wwhichcechinessaie subject, and 
ich have a most fatal influence on the discipline of the army 
and: upon the character of the nation.’ his: omission’ the 
Solicitor-General no doubt deplored, but he acquiesced. ( Ibid.) 
He siated privately to. Lord Henry Petty the ‘ most pernicious 
consequences’ of lotteries, and proposed their abolition—but 
the Chancellor of: the - Exchequer could not part with that 
source of revenue, and.the Solicitor-General acquiesced. (vol. 
ii. p. 142.)) Some proceedings had been pending in the House 
of Lords. against an Irish Judge of the name of Fox— Romilly 
thought that Judge Fox ‘ ought unquestionably: to: be impeached’. 
—but the proceedings were entirely dropped, and the Solicitor- 
General acquiesced. (vol. ii: p. 154.) we ‘blame Romilly 
for these: avquiescences?—by no means: he may have been 
influenced by many justifiable considerations—he was young 
in -office—his. authority in the House was not yet established, 
and he could not have persisted in what -might be: thought 
unseasonable propositions. without losing the station by means 
of which he might hepe, at some future and more auspicious 
time, to accomplish his benevolent objects : _but we would ask 
any one who has read this diary, in what a tone :and temper 
he-would have spoken of any political-opponent who should have 
been guilty, as‘he would have called it, of a similar suppression 
of deep and conscientious feelings on such momentous subjects? 
These observations, suggested by the very first pages of the 
diary, must be taken as a specimen of the nature and extent of 
controversy into which a detailed examination would inevitably 
lead us.. We shall therefore rest satisfied with these few samples 
—ex pede Hereulen—and a general but solemn protest against 
the numerous misstatements and innumerable misrepresentations 
of the’actions and motives of his opponents with which the diary 
teems, assuring our readers that it is‘only from regard to Ro: 
milly’s private character and to their patience that we decline a 
closer conflict—for, as we have said, there is hardly a page in 
which we could not find matter for similar ‘strictures, We have 
already stated all that, as we conceive, can be said im extenuation 
of the temper of this Diary—that the entries were made under 
hasty impressions—in the heat of political exasperation—sometimes 
under feelings of personal vexation, rendered, by. his. constitu- 
tional sensibility, more acute-—and never. afterwards revised and 
softened 
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softened, as, at a calmer and more candid moment, they. pro« 
bably would have been. 

Romilly's success as a parliamentary speaker was considerable— 
greater than he himself seems to have supposed—and yet we think 
hardly equal to his merits. His style and manner were rather 
umpressive than pleasing; his voice was. sonorous—his figure 
well proportioned—his countenance fine, with somewhat of a tragic 
expression, which, as well as the solemnity of his elecutien, suited 
admirably with the subjects of grave,.and. sometimes touching, 
interest which he was most inclined to discuss. But on ordinary, 
and particularly on personal questions, these qualities tended: to 
render still more offensive—even to third parties—the habitual 
bitterness of his political feelings; he was therefore rather «a 
respected, and, by his antagonists, dreaded speaker, than an ad~ 
mired or popular one; and he—like the painter Caravaggio— 
sometimes failed to produce an intended effect from the very 
depth of the colours he laid on. 

Of this, as. well as of his own extreme sensibility, he himself 
gives us a striking instance which ercurred soon after he left 
office.. He had been one of the managers on the tral: of 
Lord. Melville; and: that nobleman. having been acquitted, the 
new ministry had restored him to the Privy Council. On Mri 
Brand's. motion already mentioned,: Romilly spoke, and: .tra- 
velled out of the subject and fair line of the debate to attack Lord 
Melville as a person. who, though he: had been acquitted, yet 
“had .been acquitted in such a manner. that not one of his numerous 
and powerful friends had ventured to move. to have.the resolutions ex~ 
punged.; and that when he went to seat himself in the other House, he 
could not look on the countenances of those who were sitting néar him 
and opposite to him, but that, by that necessary. association of ideag 
which is inseparable from our nature, he must have the words. “ guilty 
upon my honour” resounding in his ears.’—yol., ii, p, 202. 

This was undoubtedly very harsh; and it was also yery unjust 
and a dangerous a for if an acquittal is not to restere 
character and to silence accusation, there can be no safety for any 
man, It accordingly not, only provoked Lord Melville's friends, 
but shocked the good feeling and justice of the House, . 

‘ My speech upon the whole was a very bad one, and was by ne 
means favourably received by the House, I felt mortified and chagrined 
to the utmost degree, I have this Session, upom some occasions, par- 
ticularly on the Slave Trade, and in my reply to the Master of the Rolls 
on the Assets Bill, spoken with very great success, and met with very 
great’ applause. { have received compliments without number, and 
some very extravagarit ones ; but-all the‘gratification which my vanity 
may have had upon those ‘oceasions would ‘be much more than com- 
pensated for by one-tenth part of the mortification which the coldness; 
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and the appearance which I thought.I plainly discovered of: the House 
beginning to be tired of me, have given me. One or two expressions.in 
my speech, which I think were very foolish, have haunted my memory 
ever since sat down... It will be long, I. think, before I shall venture 
to speak again,’—vyol. ii. pp. 202, 203. 


Romilly’s modesty was greater than his taste, and he does not 
appear to have been sufficiently aware that it was not so much the 
badness as the bitterness of the speech that offended his auditory. 
It might have been well for his future guidance if he had seen 
more clearly the real. cause of his failure on this occasion. 

Romilly first sat in Parliament for Queenborough, a govern- 
ment od for which he was re-elected at the Whig dissolution 
in ‘November, 1806 : ‘but'this of course failed him on the Tory 
dissolution of 1807,:and: on this occasion Romilly, by his own ac- 
count, the accuracy of: which we cannot doubt, gave a practical 
proof: of that spirit of independence which he professed, and re- 
solved to sacrifice.a large sum of his private fortune rather than 
be indebted to either private or political friendship for a seat. 
* This buying of seats is,’ he says, ‘ detestable, but it is the only 
way in which one in my situation, who is resolved to be an inde- 
pendent man, can get into Parliament.’ (vol. ii. p. 207.) Seats 
were scarce and dear, but an arrangement was made. with the 
Duke of Norfolk that’ Romilly should stand a contest: for 
Horsham, where his Grace supposed he had a predominant 
interest; and if successful, was to pay only the moderate—as it 
was considered—sum of 20001. Romilly was returned, but 
ousted on petition: he was, however, too valuable to his party to 
be lost, and they contrived to procure him a seat at Wareham, 
the-price of which was to be 3000I., but as it was well known 
that he was to have paid but 2000/. for Horsham, it was resolved 
that the additional 1000/. should be contributed from a. fund 
created by subscriptions from the wealthier members of the oppo- 
sition for such purposes: ‘This would have ‘laid him under no 
personal obligation to any individual, but his delicacy took alarm, 
and though he accepted the seat he also maintained his principle 
of entire independence by paying the whole sum out of his own 
pocket: this‘may be thought over punctilious—but it was noble, 
and does him infinite honour. 

Though he joined with abundant zeal in all the factious tactics 
ofhis party in the House of Commons, he was too proud or too 
— to associate himself with the subordinate demagogues out of 

. In that short but furious frenzy of Mr. Wardle and Mrs. 
Clarke, to:which we look back with wonder and shame; he had 
ofcourse voted and spoken against the Duke of York, and with 
eames of his usual temper, that ‘ he was told by several persons 
that 
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that after making such a speech he must give up all hopes of ever 
being chancellor,’ (vol. ii. p. 275.) Many corporations voted their 
freedom to that unworthy idol of a day, Mr. Wardle, and their 
thanks to his principal supporters, amongst whom was, of course, 
Sir Samuel Romilly. The Friends of Parliamentary Reform in 
Westminster, as well as some of the Livery of London, resolved to 
celebrate ‘ Wardle’s triumph over corruption’ by public dinners, 
at which they severally requested the attendance of Romilly. 
His answers to these invitations and votes of thanks were over 
flattering, but still preserved a certain moderation of language. 
The address of the Livery of London talked of ‘ the general system 
of corruption then prevalent ;’ and it was hinted to Romilly that it 
* was expected’ that his answer should say something on that 
theme—he determined, however, not to please them in that par- 
ticular; and he declined, though with superabundant civility of 
language and general professions of concurrence, to attend at 
either of the dinners. . We have little doubt that this reserve, so 
little to be expected from so zealous a Parliamentary partisan; 
was in some degree produced or confirmed by prudential views 
as to his own future preferment to the Great Seal; he felt that 
no exercise of his rights or duties as a member of the House of 
Commons, however unpalatable they might be even to the King 
himself, could impair, but, on the contrary, might improve, his 
chance of legal promotion ; but the case might be different if he 
gratuitously allied himself to out-of-doors agitation. He declares, 
moreover, a very just opinion that 


‘The very persons who inveigh most bitterly against party are, in 
truth, making the conduct of the Duke of York, and the late proceedings 
which it gave rise to, the means of acquiring strength to a party which 
is becoming very formidable, and which, I have no doubt, makes the 
correction of abuses only a cover for promoting much greater designs.’ 
—vol, ii. p. 282. 

With this opinion in his heart, we wonder how Romilly, while 
he denied these demagogues his personal countenance, could 
have reconciled it to himself to return them such flattering and 
‘ grateful’ answers as he did ; and have given them, for so many 
subsequent years, the aid and encouragement which they certainly 
received from his Parliamentary conduct on many, if not most, 
important occasions. 

n 1811, on the prospect of an approaching dissolution, a-knot 
of reformers, of which Major Cartwright was leader, who called 
themselves the Middlesex Freeholders’ Club, were very earnest 
with Romilly to allow himself to be put in nomination for that 
county, they paying all expenses, on condition that he would sign 
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a pledge to support extension of suffrage and annual parliaments : 
this pledge, which their fundamental resolution had laid down as 
a. sine gud non, Romilly refused to give; but so desirous were 
they of Tis services, and so confident that, though he would not 
directly give the pledge, he would in fact advocate their princi- 
ples, that they had recourse to a droll expedient to procure such an 
expression of his sentiments as might serve in lieu of the required 
declaration: they accordingly sent for his opinion what looked 
like an ordinary law-case, with a fee of three guineas, putting, as 
if for his legal advice, the questions—whether, according to con- 
stitutional law, elective suffrage should not be co-extensive with 
taxation? and whether also, according to the same law, parlia- 
ments should not be annual? Romilly, however, would not lend 
himself to the juggle—he declined to answer the case, and re- 
turned the fee. 

Shortly after (in February, 1812), a more promising proposi- 
tion was made to him from Bristol, and, although he refused to 
condescend to a personal canvass, he accepted an invitation to a 
public dinner, which his friends, no doubt, proposed as a substi- 
tute. When, however, the election came on (October, 1812), 
he found it indispensable to submit to a canvass and all the other 
annoyances of a popular contest—undoubtedly, under the present 


system,.the most disgusting trial to which a man of taste and 
honour can be exposed, He, however, failed; and was obliged 
to find his way into Parliament through the. nomination of the 
Duke of Norfolk, for Arundel—a departure from his former 


principles which he justifies by the new circumstance of an Act 
ving recently passed prohibiting the sale of seats, We will not 
stop to examine whether this distinction is very solid—we shall 
waive that with many other controversies. But there are one or 
two observations which this nomination for Arundel forces from 
us. It is rather curious that Sir Samuel Romilly, a professed 
parliamentary reformer, should have ‘sat his whole life in nomina- 
tion seats ; but what is infinitely more remarkable and more im- 
portant—as affording a striking and practical proof of the fraudu- 
Jent spirit in which the Reform Bill was framed—is, that every one 
of these venal boroughs—depending on the nomination of indivi- 
dual Whigs—for which Romilly actually sat—Horsham, Ware- 
ham, Arundel, to which may be added Calne and Tavistock,* for 
which he was offered seats—are all preserved by the Reform Bill, 
and are now just as closé nominations and in the same identical 
hands as before. 


* Tavistock is not mentioned by name, but implied under the statement that ‘the 
Duke of Bedford had offered to provide a seat for Romilly.’—{vol. iij. p. 367.) 
; In 
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In the latter end of 1813 he took, as a yearly tenant, a eo 
house called Tanhurst, delightfully situated on the side of Leit 
Hill, in Surrey, where he henceforth passed most of his leisure 
hours in a state of pure enjoyment and tranquil happiness, which 
he characterises in the words of the poet, as— 

" These sacred and homefelt delights, 
This sober certainty of waking bliss ;’ 
and which were, no doubt, infinitely enhanced to him by being a 
short refuge from the weary toils of business and the angry 
passions of party. 

Though the Diary was especially dedicated to his own parlia- 
mentary life, and to questions of internal policy, yet, as it does 
detail Romilly’s opposition to every measure, foreign and military, 
as well as domestic, proposed by the government, and as it does 
frequently mention the public events of the times, it must seem 
strange that he never should have made the slightest allusion to 
Buonaparte’s unprincipled aggression on Spain, nor have written 
a single line from which it could be imagined that there had ‘been 
such an event as the Peninsular war; or such a man as the Duké 
of Wellington. This is certainly very surprising, and the more so 
because he does not seem (at least by this Diary) to have changed 
his original unfavourable opinion of Buonaparte, and that he 
certainly had a lively ‘bisechetiaaén of the various and terrible 
calamities likely to be produced by his return from Elba. 

Yet when Lord Grenville, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Plunkett, and 
the other, we must say most respectable, members of the opposi- 
tion, voted for such measures as might strengthen the hands of 
* the government of England against these ‘impending calamities,’ 
Romilly severely censured their conduct and voted on every occa- 
sion as the most ardent partisan of Buonaparte’s cause could have 
done. The crowning victory of Waterloo is indeed mentioned, 
but only in one dry paragraph :— 

* News arrived late this evening of the great victory obtained by the 
Duke of Wellington over Buonaparte at Waterloo, on the 18th of June. 
The victory has been complete, but our loss immense.’—vol. iii. p. 184, 

When Buonaparte, however, was brought to Plymouth, and it 
was proposed to move for a habeas cofpus to release him, 
Romilly considered the interest taken in him ‘very strange,’ and 
dissuaded any such attempt; and when Savary endeavoured to 
obtain his protection against being separated from Buonaparte, 
and given up as he feared to the French government, and con- 
sulted him as to the legality of a forcible resistance to such an 
attempt, Romilly seems to have behaved, with kindness indeed to 
the individual, but with prudence and good sense—he submitted 

282 the 
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the case to the government with such favourable observation’ as 
the circumstances allowed, but warned Savary that, if death en- 
sued on his resistance, it would be deemed murder. 

While this affair was pending he left England with his lady 
and two children for a tour on the continent—in which he visited 
Flanders, Switzerland, Geneva, Savoy, and the north of Italy, 
and concluded by a visit to Paris, where he renewed his connection 
with Lafayette and the few survivors among his old friends of 
1789, and exhibits in his private journal the same strong prejudices 
against everything connected with the policy of the allied—and 
= apa the British—Governments, which marked his public 
ife. 

On the meeting of Parliament, Romilly resumed his opposition 
with rather increased bitternéss — beginning by‘ supporting a 
miotion made by, Mr. Brand to censure ministers who had just 
brought a war, long considered as hopeless, to so glorious a ter- 
mination, for having postponed the meeting of Parliament so late, 
forsooth, as the 1st of February. He particularly exerted him- 
self against the Alien Bill, a measure of the most indispensable 
necessity both to the safety of this country and to the peace of 
E : and more laudably, but not we think very discreetly, 
in behalf of the Protestants of the South of France, who were 
the object, as one party alleged, of persecution, and according to 
the’ other, ‘of retaliation from the Roman Catholic population, 
Romilly says that ‘he was exposed on this last accotint to violent 
and illjberal attacks from tle Government newspapers: but we 
think that he mistakes the real object of these attacks—those at 
Teast which we remember were directed against his opposition to 
the Alien Bill, and not to his defence of te French Protestants, 
for whom ‘his interest was quite natural, and, on the score cf 
humanity, creditable 5 though it certainly assumed in his hands a 
strong party colour, and was objectionable, on general ‘principles, 
as an undue interference’ in’ the domestic affairs of another 
country ;- and thereforé; as’ Lord ‘Castlereagh’ suggested’ to him, 
dnd as ‘he seéms at last to have felt, likely to increase the mischief 
and to be injurious to the Protestants ‘themselves. : 

” He also now, and ‘upon all other oceasions, was’ a distinguished 
and powerful fried ‘td the ‘utter abolition of the 'slaye-itade and 
slavery. “The very name of slavery is abhorrent to every imind, 
and the enormous abuses ‘and crimes to which the system was 


\ 


obviously liable, and which, in fact, it did produce, would naturally 


affect Cit Agere heart ; and we believe that nothing but the 
horrors ‘of ‘the insurrection in St. Domingo, "the fear of similar 


consequences in‘our own Colonies, and’ an apprehension that such 
imperfect 
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imperfect..measures. of abolition as were within our competency. 
would. only increase the general sum of human misery, could have 
rendered the British legislature so reluctant to make the experi- 
ment. The latter apprehension was not unfounded, for it is now 
admitted that those horrors have been rather increased than dimi- 
nished by the successive measures which have been taken to sup; 
press the trade; but it will be ultimately suppressed, and it-is at 
least a great consolation that England has freed herself from an 
direct participation in the crime. We cannot, however, but thi 
that the advocates for abolition did not always proceed in the 
safest or most effectual. way, and that it, would have been wiser in 
the early stages of the discussions to have endeavoured to suggest 
some means by which free labour—the only medium between 
slavery and the utter ruin of the colonies—could haye been 
obtained.. Mankind would not be, deprived ,of so essential an 
article as sugar ; but.if_an innocent mode of supplying the demand 
could have been discovered, the slave-trade would assuredly have 
been gradually extinguished without much comparative difficulty, 
and without any serious danger. 

In May, 1817, Romilly received a singular present. Dr. Parr 
had, it seems, the mania of collecting silver plate, and had amassed 
a very, considerable quantity, of which he had in his will be- 
queathed a dinner-service to Romilly., He now,, however, chose 
rather to give than bequeath it, and he accordingly presented it 
to his friend with a complimentary hint that it would not be, ‘ unfit 
for the table of a Lord Chancellor when, he should entertain the 
Judges or the Cabinet. Romilly accepted it, though with some 
reluctance and demur on account of ee splendour and value of 
the gift; but in a; codicil to his will, made shortly -before his 
death, he bequeathed it back to Parr ; who again re-transferred it 
to the eldest son of his friendin a generous and affectionate letter, 
the only one indeed of many of Parr’s given in this publication 
that, we haye been able to read with patience, so inflated are all 
the others with pedantry, prejudice, pomposity, and party... 

In 1818, during his Christmas holidays, at Tanhurst, Romil] 
wrote an article for the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ on one of Bentham’s 
works then just published, in which ‘bis principal object was to 
call the attention of the public to the evils which he thought were 
insuperable from an_ unwritten law like the common Jaw of Eng- 
land.’ Nothing, we think, is more remarkable in Romilly’s hfe 
than his constant and active enmity to the law of England, in all 
its, branches and forms,—common—statute—civil—criminal ;— 
nothing is right; nothing even tolerable: all is confusion—in- 
justice—oppression—absurdity—and cruelty. We will not enter 
into 
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into an examination of the causes of this phenomenon ; the subject 
is too large, and would lead us into a species of personal criticism 
which we are anxious to avoid; but on this particular proposition 
of codifying the laws of England we must make two short obser- 
vations, which are, first, that we believe the thing to be absolutely 
impossible, unless a previous revolution should have overturned all 
law; and, secondly, that even if possible, the lapse of a very few 
years would defeat the desired simplicity. We understand that the 
fallacy of the so-much-boasted system of codification has been 
exposed by the French experiment, where the codes, though so 
recently formed, are already encumbered by the variety of cases 
and commentaries, and must every day become more so: and what 
real or useful difference can there be whether a manturns to a code 
for the meaning and effect of which he must subsequently hunt 
through volumes of reports and readings, or whether he refers 
to the authorities which contain at once the code and the com- 
mentaries? What benefit would be gained’ if’ Comyn’s Digest 
were to be made statute law? Every effort ought, no doubt, 
to be made to simplify laws—but,. hitherto, codification has cer- 
tainly not produced that effect, and we doubt that it ever will. 

At the dissolution of parliament in June, 1818, Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly received an invitation to stand for Westminster, which, though 
really from the same party, if not from the same persons, whose 
‘alterior revolutionary objects’ he had detected in the case of the 
Wardle dinner in 1809, he accepted, on the understanding that no 
personal interference in the election was to be expected fronr him ; 
and after a long and violent contest (violent, certainly, ori the part 
of the popular party, who nearly murdered Romilly’s antagonist, 
Sir Murray Maxwell*) succeeded—the numbers being for Ro- 
milly, 5339; Burdett, 5238; Maxwell, 4808; and for Hunt, a 
mere demagogue, ‘ who,’ says Romilly, ‘under every sort of dis- 
grace, persisted in being a candidate,’ 84, - 

This success seems to have given Romilly more pleasure than 
we could have ej are considering either the general character 
of Westminster elections, or of this one in particular—his own 
innate aversion to violerice—his honest impatiente of political 
thraldom—and his sagacious view of the ulterigr’ objects of some 
of his leading supporters, His friends, however, considered it a 
great and ‘ glorious tridmph ;’ but, whatever were its value, it was 
destined, alas! to be his last. 

Lady Romilly had been lately indisposed, but not so much as to 





* That it officer, who had served his country with remarkable distinction, who 
had never before taken any part in politics, and who was personally a most modest and 
amiable man, uiever recovered the injuries he received on this occasion. 
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create any alarm, and had apparently recovered. In the first days of 
September they left town for their. usual autumnal excursion :— 
the sad sequel—we cannot trust our own feelings to narrate it~ 
must ‘be told in the few last lines ever traced by his own hand,— 
a note subjoined by the editors, which leaves in pious ambiguity 
the precise nature of the misfortune,—and the affecting narrative 
of the amiable Dumont * on the Coroner's Inquest :— 

* Sept. 3rd.—Arrived at Cowes. 

* 12th.—Anne went into the sea-bath. 

* 13th.—Taken ill..... 

* 19th.—Roget [his nephew] and William [his eldest son] arrived. 

* Oct. 9th.—Slept for the first time after many sleepless nights. 

* 10th.—Relapse of Anne. 





* Lady Romilly died on the 29th of October, 1818. Her husband 
survived but for three days the wife whom he had loved with a devotion 
to which her virtues, and her happy influence on the usefulness of his 
life, gave her so just a claim. His anxiety during her illness preyed 
upon his mind and affected his health; and the shock occasioned by 
her death led to that event which brought his life to a close, on the 2nd 
of November, 1818, in the sixty-second year of his age.’"—~Note by the 
Editor, vol. iii. p. 368. 





* Mr. Stephen Dumont, of Geneva, then stated that he was one of 
the Representatives ofthe Council at Geneva, but had been in England 
previous to the restoration, I have (he said) been connected with Sir 
Samuel Romilly a great many years; my intention was to have spent 
the summer with my best friend, Sir Samuel, and his lady; but the 
state of Lady Romilly’s health was such that she was removed to Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight. 

‘ [Here the witness, in great anguish, said it would be better that he 
should read the letters he had then received from Sir Samuel. A letter 
was then read from Sir Samuel, dated from Cowes, 27th Sept., inviting 
Dr. Dumont to visit him there ; saying, that he could not promise him 
any pleasure, as he considered Lady Romilly ina very perilous state, 
as the physicians did not say she was out of danger; and concluded 
thus :—*t She is considered by her medical attendants in some danger. 
She is for the present a little better, and I take care neither to let her 
nor.the poor children see the anxiety I feel, but it costs me a: great 
deal; with all this, do not suppose I have not resolution to undergo 
everything to preserve my health for my children’s sake.” 





* Our readers will feel some curiosity to know what became of Dumont. On the 


restoration of the Republic of Geneva, in 1814, he returned to his country, whence he 
made occasional visits to England, in one of which he was a witness to the catastrophe 
of his dear friend Romilly. In_1829 he set out for a tour of pleasure into the, north 
of Italy, but was taken ill at Milan, and died suddenly on the 29th September in that 
year. : 


* This 
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* This letter was followed by two others, informing Mr. Dumont of 
the state of Lady Romilly’s health. And he then resumed his evidence 
as follows :—I arrived in the Isle of Wight on the 3rd of October, and 
Lady Romilly was well enough to spend a few hours in company; but 
Sir Samuel seemed to have no confidence, and notwithstanding that re- 
covery he was in the same state of anxiety. Lady Romilly had a re- 
lapse, and was for some days in a great state of suffering. During that 
time nothing could equal the excruciating pains of Sir Samuel but his 
fortitude and resignation. He was almost entirely deprived of sleep, 
and I saw he began to entertain the greatest apprehensions from that 
circumstance. Twice or three times he has expressed to me his fears of 
mental derangement.: -Once he sent for me in the middle of the night, 
at least at.two o’clock in the morning, and spoke to me of a dream he 
had had full of horrors, and said that an impression had remained upon 
his mind as if the dream had been a reality. He asked me if I did not 
consider that as.a proof that his mind was broken, and his faculties im- 
paired. Conversations about. his children generally restored a certain 
degree of peace to his mind, and sometimes he plans for their 
education and future establishment.- On Thursday, the 29th of October, 
about ten o’clock, while at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, he was in- 
formed by his nephew, Dr. Roget, for whom he always showed the 
same attachment as for one of his sons, that his Jady was no more. | 
have omitted to say that the two sisters of Lady Romilly came on the 
Tuesday previous, and he said he could shed no tears when he saw 
them. He told me his brains were burning hot. “He left: Cowes with 
great reluctance the next day (Friday), but ‘he declared that he would 
be: governed entirely by Dr. Roget and his:friends. I accompanied 
him, and on Friday. we slept at Winchester. He felt extremely ex- 
hausted. ; Dr. Roget slept in the same room, and Sir Samuel's night 
was extremely restless. The next morning I observed marks of great 
agitation, which he tried to subdue ; he was constantly tearing his 
gloves; or the palm of his hand, scratching his fingers and his nose, 
and some blood came from his nose. When we arrived at an inn on 
the road he was so weak that he could proceed no further. We slept 
there, and Dr. Roget still slept in the same room with him. _ I had:pro- 
posed to him not to come to Russell-square, but to take some other 

se for the present. He answered, that he was likely to be Jaid up 

for come time, and he wes desirous of getting home,,and he proceeded ; 

but I observed more violent signs of agitation stil], more tearing of his 

hands and of his nose. Ina moment that_he was shutting his eyes 

and wringing his hands, I took’ the hand of his daughter and placed it 

in bis hand ; upon which, opening his eyes, and having perceived what 

I bad done, he cast upon me an unutterable fook of gratitude, and em- 

braced his daughter. When we arrived in Russell-square he made 

great efforts to compose himself, and went to.his library, and threw 

himself upon a sofa, quite in a manner that was alarming to me: then 

for some'moments he was joining his hands, as in a state of delirium, but 
he spoke nothing. A moment after he got up, took my aim, went 
. round 
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round the two rooms, and appeared to me to be in the state of a man 
dying of an internal wound. One or two days after, he desired ‘to see 
Dr. Marcet, saying his nephew, Dr. Roget, suffered too much, and that 
he would give him the comfort of some medical friend’s assistance. He 
wanted to consult him, particularly about a shower-bath, thinking that 
would relieve the heat of his head; still he declared he had no head- 
ache. I have nothing more to say upon that subject. After Dr. 
Marcet (it was Sunday when we arrived in town, about five o’clock) 
arrived, he would not quit him the whole night, but slept in the room ; 
I slept in a room above him. About seven in the mormming (Monday) 
Dr. Roget came to me in a state of extreme anxiety, telling me that his 
uncle was much worse, with a violent fever, uttering some expressions 
in a state of perturbation, and complaining that he was distracted. Dr. 
Roget immediately called Dr. Marcet, who came instantly and they 
sent for Dr. Babington to join in a consultation. I asked Dr. Marcet 
and Dr. Roget if I could go and see my friend, and they desired me not 
to do it, saying the greatest quiet was necessary for him, and that he 
was only to have ene person to attend him in the room. I went then 
to Holland-house, at Kensington, to see his three youngest children, 
whom Lord Holland had taken from school to his house, and to make 
some arrangements with respect to them. When [| returned to Rus- 
sell-square, about half- past three, I found one of the servants in tears, 
and Dr. Roget in a state approaching to despair. My first feeling was 
stupor and astonishment, for I had never, during the whole month that 
I had passed with Sir Samuel, and dining most constantly with him 
and his son—and during the time the ladies were employed in business 
(during which time we had intimate conversations)—I never had any 
apprehension of the act by which he had lost his life. The intimate 
knowledge that I had of his high principles of duty—of his moral and 
religious fortitude—of his love for his country—and of his—(much 
affected)—of his parental affection—totally excluded from my mind 
every suspicion or idea of the catastrophe that has happened.’—Annual 
Regster for 1818, pp. 149-151. 

The verdict was, and could be no other than, ‘temporary 
mental derangement.’ 

In order that we might not, when we should arrive at this 
deplorable catastrophe, feel ourselves obliged to make obser- 
vations likely to disturb, in any degree, the sympathy which so 
deep a tragedy must excite, we have alluded, in the course of 
our narratiye, to those circumstances which might in our opinion 
have, on the one hand, predisposed this. fine and sensitive intel- 
lect to derangement, from extreme anxiety and want of rest ; 
and, on the other, deprived it,.as we fear, of the best source of 
fortitude and consolation. 

It therefore now only remains for us to say that this publica- 
tion—indiscreet as we think it, and unfortunate, as, if it were to 
give rise to hostile controversy, it would certainly prove—contains 

little 
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little or nothing to impair our general respect for Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s abilities and virtues; and it affords (unconsciously, 
as it Seems to us, on the part of the editors) some degree of 
apology, or at least palliation, for the two great defects of his other- 
wise blameless and valuable life.—namely, his political bitterness, 
which we believe to have been more a constitutional than a moral 
infirmity; and his Genevese philosophy,—the error, we think, 
rather of education and accident than of his naturally pious heart. 
In all other respects we willingly offer our testimony— valeat 
quantum—to his great talents, large acquirements, and deserved 
success—to his social and domestic virtues—to his integrity, 
benevolence, and honour—and, in short, to the most essential 
qualities that constitute the character of a virtuous man. 
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dente, ‘ Zophiel, or the Bride of Seven,’ | 
874 —‘ Zophiel’ described, 389—ex- | 


tracts, b.—character of, 393. 
Buona) , condition of France while he 
was First Consul, 558. 





| Cc. 

| Carlyle, Thomas, Critical and Miscellane- 
ous Essays ;—‘ The French Revolution ;’ 
—‘Sartor Resartus ;—‘Chartism,’ 446— 
Mr, Carlyle’s writings, a striking symp- 
tom of the state of the times, ib.—sources 
of his inspirations, 451—his fondness for 
German literature, 454—the great fault 
of his ‘French Revolution,’ 456—his 
testimony of great truths, 457—the con- 
dition of England the question of the 
day, 461—dissent, 463—evil effects of 
abolishing forms, 465—no hope for this 
country until the principle of faith is 
restored, 469—Mr. Carlyle’s remedy 
defective, 471—his system is religious, 
473—but the idols of his worship are 
false, 474—his great stumbling-block, 
476—what notion will he form of God? 
477—all that we see, hear, or feel, are 
appearances of the Almighty, 480 — 
faith, the ground of Pantheism, ib.—he 
has overlooked the moral evil, 481— 
the moral sense the negation of Pan- 
theism, 482—he does not understand 
Christianity, 483— nor does he say 
where his realities are to be found, 488 
—utility of forms and outward vest- 
ments, 489—the book of nature, 490— 
Mr. Carlyle’s standard of reality, 492— 
the true roots of false philosophy,493— 
present condition of the lower 

494 — Mr. Carlyle’s grand ific 
cures, 496—the real problem is, to 
make men religious, 498—and instead 
of emigration reclaim our waste lands, 
501 





Cartoons of Raphael, 38. 

Castiglioni, Count, the friend and patron 
Pf Raphael, 24—letter from Raphael to, 

Chatham, first Earl of, 190. See Taylor. 

| Chesterfield, Lord, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

| land and Ambassador to Holland, 200. 






Church, the @ Anglo Catholic, tolerates 
painting and arash under certain 
conditions, 35: 

Convocation catch, for March 1839, 
extract from, 18. 

Creuzer, Predericus Plotini Opera omnia, 
64—the quality and nature of Plotinus’ 
authorship, 65—Porphyry has not re- 
duced he writings of Plotinus to fa- 
cility and clearness, 66—causes of the 
peculiar interest of the Alexandrian 
school, 67—coincidence of Christianity 
and. Platonism, 68—>present tendency to 
revive the new Platonic :system, 69— 
requisites to give a full view of it, 71— 
state of the civilised world at the rise of 
Alexandrian Platonism, 72— contrast 
of the characters of the human races 
and empires in the eastern and western 
worlds at the commencement of the 
2nd century, 73—effects of the founda- 
tion of Alexandria, 75 — religions of 

. Greece and Paige 771—Alexandrian 
philosophy nsion of Syncre- 
tism, 79—rise ay exandria, 80—na- 

. tional character, 81—its amusements, 
84 — similarity to at of modern 

— literary and religious 
policy ei its rulers, 87 — Ptolemy 
Soter, 87—Pantheism, 88 — Isis and 
Serapis, 90-—the temple of Serapis, 92 
—the Alexandrian system of education, 
94—the Museum, 1.—criticism, 96— 
appointments of professors and admis- 
sion of students, 98—occupations of the 
former, 99—royalty and literature, 102 
—absence of schools, 105— importance 
of collegiate institutions, 106—Univer- 
sities without Colleges, 108—effects of 
such establishments, 110—the Ptole- 
meian library how, collected, 111—ne- 
cessity of a new and pure English 
literature, 113—spread of Pantheism in 
Europe, 115. 


































Dissection first owe at Alexandria, 
1 


Drummond, H., Esq., Letter to Mr. Phil- 
lips, R.A., 350—he is not likely to have 
many fllowee, 352, 









E. 
Earth, the magnetic power of, as compared 
with a pound of steel, 287. 
Elephants, mammoth, 422, 
Elizabeth, Queen, dialogue between her 
and Dean Nowell, 352. 
English my ae a polyglot at the 
. present day, 455. 













INDEX. 


F, 

Fever, most rife in England among the 
lower orders of Irish, 120—in London, 
122— connexion with situations in 
which decayed, vegetable matter 
abounds, 153.: 

Fine. Arts in Florence, 313. See Florence. 

Fisher, Miss Emmie, :aged ten, extract 
from her poem, 417. 

Florence, expiration of its republic, 320— 
Florentine art, 321—artists 822—the 
painters and sculptors were workmen, 
324 — Byzantine art, 326 — Roman- 
esque architecture, 327 — Florence 
described, 328—Gothic architecture in 
Florence, 332—Florentine architects, 
333—value attached to engraved gems, 
335—proceeding from veneration for 
the Roman name, 336—Brunelleschi, 
337—employment at Florence on his 
return from Rome, 338—the ‘ Duomo,’ 
the ‘Santo Spirito,’  341—sculpture, 
344—the brazen doors of San Giovanni, 
ib.—Andrea Pisano, Ghiberti, Dona- 
tello, 345—-Michael Angelo's works at 
Florence, 347. 

Fluyder, Sir Samuel, 519. 

Fox, Mr., 219. See Taylor. 

Frederick II. of Prussia, 94. 


G, 

Gauss, C.. F., and W. Weber, Allge- 
meine Theorie des Erdmaguetismus, 
271— terrestrial magnetism a: science 
of observation, ib.—its doctrines are 
becoming more defined, 273—its rela- 
tions, 274—causes of erroneous obser- 
vations, 275—Halley’s. theory, 277— 
Hausteen’s researches, 279—Mr. Bar- 
low. opposed to him, 280—the earth's 
magnetic action over its surface, 281— 
Major Sabine’s report, 282—function 
of integral imity, — system 
of eretical cocillatons, 2 288—Hum- 
boldt’s discovery. of magnetic, storm, 
289—Gauss'’s o ations, 290—Pro- 
fessor Lloyd's vertical force maguet- 
ometer, 292. 


George, Prince of Hanover—‘ Ideasand Re- 


flections upon the Properties of Music,’ 
ese-_-sevitnt character of this treatise, 

1b.—the , introductory remarks 
and inquiries, 504—the problem that 
the composer ought to have a profound 
insight into human nature examined, 
505—instrumenta] music, 506—Beet- 
hoven'’s pastoral symphony, Haydn's 
‘Creation,’ 507—* reischutz,’ 508 
—musical effects should ee broad 
geuera] impressions rather on imi- 
tative felleities, 510—vocal music 

















INDEX. 


should be married to immortal verse, 
512—miserable character of the /ibretto 
at the present day,613—the many- 
sidedness of music, 514. 





George I1I.—kindness of to’ Mr. Pitt, 237 
—tirst illness in 1765, 240—his ac- 
cotint of ati interview with Lord Temple, 
248—letter to’ Mr. Pitt creating him 


Earl of Chatham, ice of his 
feelings to the interests of 
contending politicians, 259. 


H. 

Hausteen, M., 279. See Gauss.* 

Hints’ on the formation of a plan for the 
revival of the professorial system in 
Oxford, 162—extract from, 184. 

Hoare, Clement, ‘A Practical Treatise on 
the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on 
open walls,’ 48—native country of the 
vine, 49—the British vine, 50—fitness 
of ‘the walls of cottages for training 


vines, 52—amount of fruit that vines | 


will bear, 55—best aspects, 56—soil, 
57—manures, 58—bone manure, 59— 
proper height of walls, 61— pruning 
and training, 62. 

Hogarth, George, musical history, 510— 
extracts, 511-513. 

Humboldt, M. de, ‘ Lettrea S, A. R. le Duc 
de Sussex sur les moyens propres a per- 
fectionner la connaissance du Magnét- 
isme Terrestre,” 271—distinguished in 
every department of science, 238—mode 
of conducting his magnetic observations, 
ib,—magnetic storms, 288—his efforts 
to obtajn a system of simultaneous ob- 
servations, 292—their successful accom- 
plishment, 297—list of stations, 299— 
details We ering on magnetic obser- 
vations, é naval expedition, 305 
_ $s made by it, 307—certainity 
of its ultimate success, 312. 

Hussey, Robert, B.B., Oxford, an exami- 
nation of the new form of the statutes, 
162. See Oxford. 


J. 
Julius (Pope) II., the of rebuilding 
St. Peete oncelved by kien, 27. 
Justice, retributive instance of, 554, 
K. 
Kelly, Mr. Fitzroy, M.P., his Bill for 


the Abolition of the Punishment of 
Death, 536. 


L, 
Lafayette, Marquis de, anecdote of, 549. 
Lawrence collection, the, contains the 
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drawings for many of Raphael's most 
celebrated pictures, 27. 


Leake, Colonel, 360—his doctrine, that to 


doubt the reality of the Trojan war 

would shake the fabric of profane his- 

tory, examined, 373. 

Litta, Conte Pompeo, * Storia delle Fami- 
glie celebri Italiane,’ 313—its classical 
and expensive character, 317. 

Liverpool the most unhealthy city in Eng- 
land, 126. 

Lowe, Miss, poems chiefly dramatic, 374 
—her extraordinary acquirements, 404 
—extracts, 405. 

Lyttleton, ical epistle upon Mr. 
Pitt's appointment as vice-treasurer of 
freland, 308. 

Magnetism, Terrestrial, 271. 

Maria del Occidente, 374. 


M. 

Medici family, the, 318. 

Mirabeau, Count de, 541—his vanity and 
bad character, 542—pretends to have 
arranged for Romilly’s introduction to 
Parliament, 545—his a riation of 
the literary labours of others, 548—éex- 
tracts from Romilly’s written opinions 
of him, 550, 

Morbio, Carlo, ‘Storie dei Municipii Ita- 
liani illustrate,’ 313—a valuable sta- 
tistic writer, 318, 

Mortality, comparative, in the capitals of 


See Gauss. 


Europe, 130. 
Mortality, the, of a kingdom, the best test 
of its happitiess and prosperity, 116. 
Music, Prince George of Hanover, Ideas 
on, 503. 


: N. 
Niebuhr, Barthold George, account of 


the life of, from his own letters and the 
reminiscences of his friends, 515—pa- 
rentage, 517—extraordinary aptitude 
for languages, 519—and statistics, 521 
—-Niebuhr at the Kiel, 522—Copen- 
hagen, 524—in England, 526—in Den- 
mark, 530— becomes a naturalized 
Prussian, 532—sent on a mission to 
Holland, 534—position as a man of 
letters, 535—enthusiasm against 'the 
French, 537—becomes instructor to the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, 538—goes to 
Rome as ambassador, 540—reception 
by Pius VII., 543— illustrations of his 
character, 544—translates a aed from 
the ‘ Quarterly,” 547—the Neapolitan 
revolution, 550—jeal ‘of the libra- 
rian ‘at the Vatican, "5512 his perilous 
position at Rome, 552—the last ‘seven 
years of his life, 554—character as a 








statesman 


litical and —— 556. 
Northampton, os 88. 


‘ Irene,’ rere story described, 394 
—extracts, ib, —the marchioness a 
of a hi order, 396. 

ry Hee Me ‘The Dream and 
other Poems,’ 374 — the Byron of 
modern poetesses, 376— extract from 
the dedication of ‘The Dream,’ ib.— 
from the , 378—advice to Mrs. + 
Norton, 381. 


oO. 

Oxford—Tutors and Professors, 162— 
iar position of Oxford at present, 
63—its amendment within the last 
forty years, 164—universities and col- 
leges, 165—professorial and tutorial sys- 
tems of education, 166—relation be- 
tween the senior and junior members of 
colleges, 168—education of youth not 
the primary object of colleges, 176— 
pag ib.—tutors, 177—they should be 
clergymen, 178—their other requisite 
ualifications, 181—professors, 182— 
two systems must go hand-in-hand 
to be fully develo 184—additional 
examinations should be instituted, 185 
—imadequacy of the present payments 
geen 186—remedies suggested, 

7. 


P. 

Pantheism an ayowed creed in England, 
Franee, and Germany, 115. 

Parliamentary Reform, the first germ of, in 
1776—Mr. Pitt’s speech, 245-——no con- 
nexion with the reform of 1832, 245. 

Parry, Sir Edward, 445. 

Passavant—‘ Rafael von Urbino und Sein 
Vater Giovanni Santi,’ 1—Divisions of 
the work; Federigo Feltrio, duke: of 
Urbino, 3—Giovanni Santi’s MS. poem 
in praise of Federigo, 4—history of the 
the painters of Urbino, 6—Raphael’s 
early life, 15—pupil of Pietro Peru- 
gine, 16—his earliest works, 17—the 
immediate development of his talents, 
18—first visit to Florence, 19—imita- 
tions from other masters, 20—commis- 
sion for an altar-piece from the nuns 
22 oi Monte Luce, 21—visit, to Bologna, 


ctures 

vi of ad, 23—pretensions of 
Urbino to rank as a school of taste, ib. 
—his paintings in 1507, %—rivalry 
with Michael Angelo, sb.—~inwited ° to 


Rome in 1508, 27—his labours until 





1513, during the pontificate of Julius 
I]., 28—frescoes, 31 — circumstances 


ad 


INDEX, 


affected ‘the style of his art, 32— 
er! na after the death of 
ius, iterary pursuits, 37—the 
, 38 —Passavant's history of the 
of Raphael's life defective, 

1 an me and sculptor, 

40—the ‘Raphael Ware,’ ib.—ordinary 

life and 42—letter to his uncle 
i of Maria Bibiena, 
his een hema Fornarina, tb.— 
genius and of his 
burial and opening of his tomb in 1833, 
47—his supposed skull in ion of 
the Academy of St. Luke, Is. 

Perugino, Pietro, the master of Raphael, 
13— re Angelo’s contemptuous 
treatment of, 1 

¢ Phantasmion ‘dseeribed, 411—extracts, 

12. 


= 


uf 


Pisano, Nicolo, 343. 

Pitt, William, first Earl of Chatham, 190. 
See Taylor. 

Pitt, William, the younger, 251, 562. 

Platonism, 67. See Creuzer. 

Poetesses, ‘Modern English, 374—they are 
numerous, and many of them are very 
accomplished scholars, 376—the Quar- 
terly wreath of, 416. 

Professorial system of Oxford, 162. 

Ptolemy Soter, 85, See Creuzer. 

Public Health and Mortality, 115. See 
Statistical Reports on Sickness of Troops, 
116. 


R. 
Rafael von Urbino, 1. See Passavant. 
Registrar-General 4 Births, Deaths, and 
Marri First of, 115—great 
value of Mr. Lister? tabouze<his divi- 
sion of England, 118— mortality in 
London, 119—as ed with the 
country, 120—the dwellings of the poor 
in large provincial towns, 121—fevers 
in London, 122—causes of destitution 
= death, 124—remedies suggested, 
127. 
R of the Committee of Physicians, 
840—approved by the Royal Society, 
ae drawn up by Professor Lloyd, 


Romi , Sir Samuel, Memoirs of the Life 
ited by his Sons, 564—impolicy 

of its publication, 565 — materials 
of the work, 566—Sir Samuel's an- 
cestry, 567—education,56 8—disposition 
to melancholy, 569—bound to a chan- 
cery sworn ¢ erk, 570—religious feel- 
ings, 571—the Rev. M. Roget, 572— 
his admiration of Rousseau, 573—en- 
ters Gray's Irin as a student, 57'7—deep 
study affects his health, b.—visits Ge- 
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neva and Paris, 579—Romilly, the 
Paris watchmaker, ees a 

upon the reform of Criminal Law, 583— 
intimacy with Baynes, 586—called to 
the bar, 588—introduced to Franklin, ib. 
—unjust opinion of his legal brethren, i. 
servant Bickers, 590—introduc- 
tion to Mirabeau, %.— its influence on 
his future life, 592 — introduction to 
Lord 595—success on cir- 
on and rapid rise in his profession, 
tb, — death of Baynes, 596— Dumont 
succeeds to his friendship, ib.—visit to 
Paris and the Bicétre, 597—labours on 
his return to England, 599 — strong 
disapproval of the French Revolution, 
601—opinion of the National Assembly, 
602—meets his future wife at Bowood, 
604—visit to Paris in 1802, extracts 
from his journal, 605—he becomes ac- 
quainted with the Prince of Wales, 609 
—offered a seat in parliament by his 
Royal Highness, 611—made Solicitor- 
General and M.P., ib.—parliamentary 
conduct,613—attack upon Lord Mel 


ville, b.—election contests, 616—heat- 


en at Bristol election, 617 — parlia- 
mentary history from 1815, 620—pre- 
sent from Parr, 621—election for West- 
minster in 1818, 622—death, 623, 
Rumohr's notices of Raphael, 2. 


8. 

Sabine, Major, Seventh Report of the 
British Association on Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, 282—editor of Wrangell’s Ex- 
peditions, 418. 

Santi Giovanni, 1. See Passavant. 

Sierra Leone described, 150—mortality of 
troops at, 151. 

Sosibius, the apologist, 96. 

Southey, Mrs., {Solitary Hours,’ 374—The 
Cowper of. Modern Poetesses, 400— 
‘ The Pauper’s Death-bed,’ 401—‘ The 
Birth-day, 403. 

Statistical Reports on Sickness, Mortality, 
and Invaliding among Troops in British 
Colonies, 115—value of these 116 
—comparisons between the mortality of 
soldiers and civilians, 131—suicides, 
132—diseases of the lungs and invalid- 
ing, 133—influence of the seasons, 134 
—ratio of mortality of troops in the 
colonies, 135—influence of age and 


length of residence on mortality of 
troops, 144—difference between officers 
and soldiers, 145—effeet of the climate 
of the tropics on the constitution of 
Englishmen, 146—ratio of mortality 
among black troops, 148—mortality of 
the West Indies and 


Ionian Islands 











diminishing, 
fective arrangements for preserving the 
health of our troops in the colonies, and 
measures already adopted to wemedy 
them, 155. 
Stirling, John, Poems, 156—Mr. Sterling 
of a rich vein of classical 
y, 160—extract from ‘Joan of Arc,’ 
ib. 


T. 

Taylor, W. S., Esq., and Captain Pringle. 
* The Corres ence of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham,’ 190—sketch of his 
early life, 192—maiden 193— 
appointed Groom of the Bedchamber to 
the Prince of Wales, 194-—growing im- 
portance of his talents, 196-——Murray 
and Pitt, 197—his attacks upon George 
II., 198—left £1000 by the Duchess 

of Marlborough, 200—aversion of the 

King to Pitt, 201—his convenient at- 

tacks of gout, 202—again in opposi- 

tion, 204—resignation of the Newcastle 
administration, owing to the King’s re- 
fusal to appoint Mr. Pitt, 206—their 
return to office with Mr. Pitt as'Vice 

Treasurer of Ireland, #.—further pro- 

motion ef Mr. Pitt, ‘and reconciliation 

with the King, 207-—his 

and change of sentiments, 213—Duke of 

Newcastle becomes First Lord of Trea- 

sury, 215—Mr. Pitt excluded from 

high office, 2b.—letter to Lord Hard- 
wicke, 217—union between Pitt and 

Fox, 219—combined attack upon the 

leader of the House of Commons, 220 

—the union dissolved, 221—Fox ad- 

mitted to the Cabinet, 222—Pitt dis- 

missed from his office of Paymaster, 
224—receives a pension, which does not 
soften his opposition, 225—resignation 
of the Duke of Newcastle—Mr. Pitt 
made Secretary of State in a new admi- 
nistration, 226—formidable opposition 
to it, 228—dismissal, b.—a Newcastle 
and Pitt ministry formed, 229—his al- 
leged mode of doing the public busi- 

ness, 230—threatened resignation, 232 

—death of George II., and difficulties 

of the administration, 233—resignation 

of Mr. Pitt, a peerage to Mrs. Pitt, and 

a pension, 234—the Bute ministry 

formed and dissolved, 235—failure of 

an attempt to admit Mr. Pitt to the 
ministry of Mr. George Grenville upon 

the death of Lord Egremont, 237— 

Wilkes, 238—internal weakness of the 

ministry, illness of the King, mes td 

Bill, 240—negociations between the 

King, Lord Temple, and Mr. Pitt, 242 
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“te parted a eeinceens. | Wild aoe uacaban desnaiitan 
ministration, —unac- i case of 
countable conduct of Mr. Pitt, 244— | . Lord Hugh Seymour, and Mrs... Pitz- 
overtures, 246—dissolution of the Rock- herbert, 560—cause of his hostility to 
ingham administration, 247—Mr. Pitt | .~the Catholics when he became Regent, 
oe nec Be forma- Cows : we 
tion is ministry, 248—incom Horace, to, by Mr. Pitt, 
hensible conduct, total neglect of his 194 to Sit Horaze Mann, 197, 


duties, 251—disturbances in America, 
254—re-a ce in the House of 
Lords, ignation and renews! of 
his vigour, 257—in close confidence 
with Mr. Calcraft, 261—the greatest 
— of his life, 262—illustrations of 
is character, 264—closing scene of his 
life, 266—character, 268, 
Temple, Lord, 242, 248. 
Terrestrial Magnetism, 271. 
Troy, on the site of, 355, 369. 
Tutors of Oxford, 162, 


See Gauss. 


U. 
Universities, German, defined, 183. 
Urbino, painters of, 6. 


Vv. 

V., IX Poems by, 374—The Queen of 
Poetesses, 408— extracts, ib. 

Vasari, life of Raphael, 1—picture of 

’s genius and character, 46. 

Vasari, Giorgio, Le O di, 313—cha- 
racter of the work, ib.—early history of 
Vasari, 314—origin of his ‘ Vite degli 
Artefici,’ 315—its value, 316. 

Vine, improved culture of the grape, 48. 
See Hoare. 





Wilkes’s character of Chatham, 191. 

Wordsworth, obligations of Great. Britain 
to, 447—enthusiasm when an Oxford 
honorary degree was conferred upon 
him, 448. 

Wortley, Lady Emmeline, 374— 
her wretchedness, 397— extracts 
from the 398—counsel offered 
to her ladyship, 400. 

Wrangell, Baron von, ‘ Narrative of an 
Expedition to the Polar Sea in 1820-21- 
22-23,’ 418—object of the expedition, 
419—Wrangell’s arrival at Kolyma, 
420—mammoth el ats, 422—Cu- 
vier theory, 423—Esquimaux dogs, 
421—first journey from Kolyma, 426— 
aurora borealis, 428—summer visits to 
Siberia, the T'schutschi, 429—second 
winter journey, 431—>perilous positions, 
432—third journey, 434—fourth jour- 
ney, 426—difficulties and dangers, 437 
—the Polar Sea a wide ocean, 441— 
the north-west passage ticable, 442 
—causes of previous failures, 443—ex- 
pense should not prevent other expedi- 
tions, 444—there is no risk of life, 445. 
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